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SIR ROBERT PEEL. —~—~--——— 


Sr Rosert Peex’s recent assumption of power was signalised by the 
publication of his life, in 2 vols. post 8vo.* We cannot imagine a 
more interesting spectacle than the play of the Premier’s countenance 
while glancing for the first time at this tribute to his fame. The scene 
should be at Drayton—in what we understand is there called the 
‘“ muniment” room. How his humble grandfather would stare, 
could “ he revisit the glimpses of the moon,” and hear so big a word 
applied to any room in the house of the second generation from his 
loins! Sir Robert should be alone, and feel that he was so. The 
actor might then throw off the mask, and for once cease to conceal, 
even from his own mind, the true sentiments of his nature. Com- 
muning freely with himself, and allowing his thoughts to take for a 
moment their own course, without being controlled or directed, and his 
face to register their expression, he might at first evince a mingled 
sense of pride and joy at the sight of two smart-looking octavos, 
printed to commemorate the events of a life as yet in its prime. This, 
he would say, is another proof that the world believes and takes an 
interest in my success. But a second reflection would repress the 
rising sunshine of his gratification, and cover it with clouds. It would 
remind him of the many instances of change, inconsistency, dissimula- 
tion and apostasy, which those pages (if as faithful, as fair-seeming) 
must record, and impel him to seize them impatiently and fling them 
into the fire. 

If we change our supposition and picture, Sir Robert not carried’ 
away by his temper, to consign his memoirs to premature death,, 
but sitting quietly down to read himself in their pages, we still cannot 
think that he would rise from their perusal with feelings of pleasure ; 
for he is about the vainest of living men, and this book is but mode- 
rately encomiastic. The author himself, we suspect, repented of his 
undertaking almost as soon as he set to work upon it. He had his 
second thoughts, stronger and more convincing than the first, upon the 
subject he has chosen to treat of. Grand and imposing as it may 
have looked at a distance, he must have lost conceit of it upon a close 
examination, and yet been equally indisposed to abandon it altogether, 
or to exhibit it in its true character and proportions. In this dilemma, 
he seems, by softening down a harshness in one place, smoothing away 
an inequality in another, and pursuing a cautious system of sup- 
pression throughout, to have essayed to produce something like an 





* Memoirs of the Life of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., First Lord of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, by the author of the Life of the Duke of Wellington. London: T. C,. 
Newby. 

Jan. 1843, B 
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equable, and not very repulsive whole. The result of such a labour is 
necessarily tame. 

It is clear to us that the author was led to adopt Sir Robert Peel as 
a hero, but very soon discovered that he had not a hero to deal with; 
and we make no doubt that when he perceived that even the plainest 
statement of the Premier’s changeful opinions and proceedings must 
infallibly rob his readers of all respeet for so perfect a model of the art 
of deceiving in politics, he nobly determined to incur the reproach of 
ynsipidity, rather than the infelicitous distinction of portraying the leader 

his party as the most accomplished renegade that has for many 
years abused the confidence of a large and influential section of the 
community. Great pains have thus been taken to seduce the reader’s 
attention as much as possible from the immediate subject of the work ; 
and it is but fair to add, that in this respect, if not much ingenuity, 
at least considerable resources are displayed. Feeling at every step 
he takes, that it will not do to let us pause and dwell upon the portrait 
itself, the biographer abounds with extraneous topics of entertainment. 

We have marked, but shall not quote, various passages in sup- 
port of this view of the work. Enough for us is the observation that 
with an evident disposition to'make the most of his subject, the author 
has been unable to impress his readers with a high opinion of it. In- 
stead of criticising it, let us endeavour to supply its omissions by pre- 
< mting a slight sketch of the career, and estimate of the character, 
which the author before us has shrunk from giving. The principal 
events of Sir R. Peel’s life are as follow :—He was born at Bury, in 
1788; educated at Harrow, and Christ Church College, Oxford ; 
entered Parliament as Member for Cashel, in 1809; became Under 
Secretary for the Colonies in 1810, Secretary for Ireland in 1812, and 
Home Secretary of State in 1822. He resigned that office in 1827, 
when Mr. Canning became Premier; resumed it under the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration in 1828; became Premier himself from 
December 1834 to April 1835, and again in September 1841.* 

Having tracked his ascent to the top of the hill, let us descend again, 
and pay some attention to the course by which he rose. Here is the 
grandson of an humble but honest couple in Lancashire, whose only 
means were the profits of a small farm and some little manufacturing 
business—a mere plebeian of yesterday, not’only in the possession of 
the highest place and greatest power which a subject can obtain in 
the most aristocratic nation of the world, but of that very place and 
power which the nobility have for a long series of years been accus- 
tomed to look upon as exclusively their own. The ambition of an in- 
dividual was never addressed to a nobler prize. Let us observe the 
arts by which it was won. 

When Sir R. Peel took his seat for the first time on the ministerial 
side of the House of Commons, he joined a party as strong in numbers, 
wealth, and success, as any that had ever occupied those benches ; and 
there is nothing more striking throughout his whole career, than the 





* He sat for Oxford University from 1818 to 1828, when he was: rej 


the Roman Catholic question. Westbury returned him then, and he has of late 
taken secure refuge in his own Tamworth.! 
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quickness with which he seems to have determined how he would 
shape his future course, and the tenacity with which, once taken, he 
has never ceased to pursue it; He was evidently not long in observing 
that the working elements of political power lay with the Tories, and 
the true principles of government with the Whigs; and he no sooner 
made the discovery, than he was struck by a sense of the advantages 
to be gained by dexterously acting the part of a Tory, and reaping 
the harvest of Whig improvement under that mask. In undertaking 
this double-faced labour, he:must have felt great confidence in him- 
self, because he was peculiarly well qualified to succeed init. He 
has no original genius; no elevated or generous passions; no deep 
enthusiasm; no great reach of political foresight or sagacity; but 
he has exemplary diligence, eminent caution, an almost perfect com- 
mand of a very bad temper, a keen perception of the practical bear- 
ings of a question after it has been advanced to a certain point, 
infinite tact, and profound dissimulation. His character was so fully 
revealed at the very outset of his career, as to be distinguished at once 
for many of these qualities. He obtained office the first year he 
entered Parliament, and has been so exactly suited to the part he has 
since played, that while marking his performance of it, the impression 
fixes itself irresistibly upon the mind, that in every thing he has done, 
he has only followed the impulse of his nature, and, we may almost 
add, fulfilled a destiny. 

The first measure of importance we find in his hands is the Currency. 
It was then a paper currency, and there were few men on his side of 
the House who did not regard it as the source from which the party 
drew their life-blood. Upon that basis, frail as it was, they had raised 
a system of unparalleled splendour and extent: under its expanding 
influence they had carried on the most extensive and costly wars 
England had ever been engaged in, and conquered in almost every 
field she had fought on; they had become the victors of Napoleon; 
they had raised the prices of all commodities to'an enormous amount, 
and the value of their own lands in proportion; showered prodigal 
salaries and high titles of honour upon their supporters and retainers; 
and had borrowed and squandered more moneythan hadever before been 
borrowed and squandered by all the nations of the world. Paper money 
was at once the soul and simews of the Tory party, and the first act 
of note with which we find Sir R. Peel’s name associated is its destruc- 
tion. So decided was he in his policy, that he not only became:its 
executioner in person, but went out of his way to strike the blow that 
deprived it of life. He held at that time the Chief Secretaryship for 
Ireland,—an office of such active and responsible duties, that no one 
who fills it is expected or deems it proper to lead any question in the 
House not immediately relating to Ireland. Sir R. Peel nevertheless 
came forward asa volunteer to reform the Curreney; he carried his 
Bill, and by one deliberate act, struck away a main prop of the sup- 
port on which his party had so long rested and so p flourished. 

The question, moreover, was‘a Whig question, and he carried it with 
Whig weapons. The Whigs had originated it, pregsed it forward, and 
establi: its sound policy. It was when they had brought it to-a 
point at which its success was manifest and inevitable, that Sir R. Peel 
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adopted and carriedit. The facts that proved and the arguments that 
illustrated its expediency, all belonged to the Whigs; theirs was the 
plan, and theirs its details ; while they were its advocates, it had been 
resisted and rejected year after year; because they urged it forward, 
they had been denounced as dangerous and destructive politicians ; 
the venerable Vansittart had declared that, without effecting. the 
object in view, it would do more than either the decrees or victories 
of Buonaparte to execute the designs levelled at our destruction ; his 
fidus Achates, Mr. Rose, had contended that compliance on the part of 
the Bank was impracticable, and if practicable and adopted, not the 
slightest advantage would accrue to the public ;—but in the teeth of 
all remonstrance and complaint, the Irish Secretary seized the ques- 
tion, and by the bill of 1819, which has since borne his name, forced 
his party to eat their own words, and do the work of their opponents. 

The late and the present Sir R. Peel were at issue upon this subject. 
The father, a careful man and fond of money, having acquired a large 
fortune under the old order of things, was unwilling to see it disturbed. 
The son, as fond and careful of money as his father, but in this 
instance more acute, perceived the necessity of a change, and the ad- 
vantages he should personally gain by turning into solid gold the 
riches that were then precariously represented on paper. It was for 
his own sake principally that he insisted upon our returning to cash 
payments, and no man in England wasa larger. gainer by the change. 
It has contributed more than any thing else to his fame and greatness; 
and accordingly, his determination to adhere to it has always been 
strong. Money and not knowledge is power in England: under its broad 
and glittering shield, innumerable errors, defects and offences, are con- 
cealed or glossed over; low birth escapes censure, and even vulgarity 
is excused. Upon his money more than his talents must the English 
plebeian rely who would obtain political station. Sir Robert Peel 
seems to have had this useful truth ever before his mind’s eye : he has 
guarded his wealth as the citadel of his empire. By no act has he 
ever weakened its influence or diminished its sum; by many has he 
added to its amount. Neither the pleasures of youth nor the blan- 
uisiments of fashion, have once seduced him into extravagance. He is 
one of the few men we know who have never sown wild oats; and 
unless, like the late Lord Erskine, he should unfortunately sully his 
old age, by committing in it the vices from which his youth has been 
exempt, his will deserve to be cited as a rare example, in the circle he 
belongs to, of undeviating prudence and unblemished propriety. He 
has enjoyed up to the present moment all the consideration to which 
conduct so exemplary justly entitles him. We are satisfied that the 
aristocracy of England respect him for nothing more than for the great 
wealth he possesses, and the great care he takes of that wealth. Had 
he been less rich or less saving, they would not have submitted so 
tamely as they have to his present elevation. 

The next great occasion on which Sir R. Peel’s conduct challenges 
observation, is the session of 1829, when the Catholic claims were con- 
ceded.* Let us indulge, as Dr. Johnson would say, in a retrospect. 





* On the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, the year before, Sir Robert 
displayed his usual versatility. His part was a secondary one, but the style of the 
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The first office of consequence Sir Robert filled, had been obtained 
in an anti-Catholic ministry—in that ministry, with which the 
Marquis of Wellesley and Mr. Canning refused to act, because it was 
anti-Catholic. .The High Church party at that period was eminently 
powerful—royal bigotry and popular ignorance had worked wonders in 
its favour; the precious union of Church and State had never ap- 
peared more intimate or less dissoluble. In the heyday of their confi- 
dence, its votaries chose Sir Robert Peel as their leader, and he led 
them to their destruction. 

His biographer does not omit to state, that upon the Catholic ques- 
tion he was an extreme partisan. His Irish administration, we are told, 
was conducted upon decidedly Orange principles, which he made for 
years the rallying point of his political career. The eloquence, zeal, 
ability, and above all, the uncompromising devotion to principle he 
evinced in this character, advanced him toa seat in the Cabinet and the 
leadership of his party in the House. And never was leader more con- 
fidently followed, or more vigorously sustained—until, unfortunately 
for those who had trusted him, he discovered that his office and his 
power depended upon a quick abandonment of their cause; and 
forthwith, as if they had been ‘“ Light as the lover’s vows, at which 
Jove laughs,” he tossed their principles to the winds, with a theatrical 
affectation of duty and concern, which only showed how deep had 
been his insincerity in supporting them. 

A moment will not be altogether lost in dwelling upon this case—it 
has no parallel but one, which the same inimitable master has since 
furnished. Sir Robert Peel, be it remembered, was the chosen cham- 
pion of the cause, and for years had battled for it with unquenched 
ardour and unflinching courage. Again and again had he contended 
and protested that the penal laws were the bulwarks of the Church 
of England, yet with his own hands did he pull them down. Never 
was a deadlier or more deliberate blow inflicted upon the Establish- 
ment. The great Catholic Cause of universal Christianity, inde- 
pendent and irrespective of particular sects or forms of worship, was 
greatly benefited on the occasion; but the interests of the Church of 
England as a separate, ascendant, exclusive establishment, ‘highly 
endowed, richly beneficed, and largely privileged, received a shock 
from which it never will recover. The bond which for ages had united 
Church and State together was then severed for all time to come, by 
the hand of the very man, who, if ever accepted duty and incumbent 
honour pointed out the path to be followed with a finger of light, had 
it then pointed outto him. He should have died before he adopted 
the alternative of surrendering or betraying his command. It was in- 
deed an unprecedented act. Even now we cannot look back and con- 
template it without feeling overwhelmed by its consummate assurance. 
That justice enforced the measure, that some sacrifice was imperatively 





performer was not to be mistaken. He opposed Lord John Russell’s bill upon the 
ground that these laws gave a necessary predominance to the Protestant Established 
Church of England. Being beaten on a division, by a majocity of 44, he tried 
delay, talked imposingly of final resistance, lost his temper, and, finding that of no 


avail, turned round and supported the measure, when he saw it was sure to be 
carried. 
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demanded from his party, and ‘that expediency recommended con- 
cession, it is easy to point out;—but to explain how Sir Robert Peel, 
with all the professions ringing in his ears, which had for so many 
years seemed so sincere; with all the pledges staring him in the face, 
which seemed so binding; with all the principles that seemed immu- 
table, and the honour that seemed sacred, forbidding the change,— 
could be the man to originate and accomplish it, is not to be explained 
by writers of our limited powers :—a painter from the darker regions 
of the other world should arise to do justice toa proceeding which, 
though we know it to be a fact, is still so monstrous as to confound 
the senses and appear incredible. 

As we trace the progress of innovation, we measure the extent of 
the Premier’s infidelity to his principles. Upon the Reform Bill, he 
was prepared but not permitted to play his usual double part. A 
slight reference to the speeches of Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Alex- 
ander Baring, in 1832, will suffice to show that if Sir Robert does not 
maintain thesame character for inconsistency upon this as upon other 
great questions—it was hardly his fault. He made the effort, and for 
once failed. He enjoys the reputation of having prepared a measure 
of Reform, when reform was inevitable, which never saw the light. 

We approach the crowning deceit. Never was there issue joined 
upon a clearer or fuller exposition of the pomts in dispute, than at the 
general election of 1841. Every party concerned, or in any way 
mixed up with the case, had enjoyed the most favourable opportuni- 
ties for explanation and instruction during the preceding session of 
parliament. There was not the smallest room for doubt, misappre- 
hension, or mistake. The cause for which the Tories contended, was 
plainly stated and broadly set forth—it was, Monopoly against Free 
Trade—the maintenance of all established interests, each as it then 
stood, and, chief of all, the landed interest. Twice before had they 
been betrayed by the same leader, and, with the infatuation of men 
predestined to ruin, they once more surrendered themselves to the arts 
of the seducer, and were a third time lured toruin. Upon an event so 
recent, and still teeming with results, it is unnecessary to expatiate. 
Enough will have been said when we state, that Sir Robert Peel again 
falsified the credulous expectations of his followers, but not his own 
established character. He waited until a glorious victory had been 
won, and then he proceeded coldly, craftily, and completely to destroy 
the landed interest who had made him great. There was but one relic 
left of the feudal system ; it lingered in their monopoly ; and, after 
making the men who enjoyed it the footstools of his ambition, he 
spurned them from him, and snapped asunder the last link of a chain 
that had worn out eight centuries. By his former operations he pulled 
down the strongholds of his party; by the last, he dug up the founda- 
tions. The landlords and farmers of the present day are a lost race. 
A few who have capital to fall back upon may survive the attack their 
friend and patron has made upon them; but the great majority, op- 
pressed with debts, mortgages, high rents and heavy taxes, must sink 
into meek rape, and give place to a new set of men, who will reap the 
benefits of the Machiavelian policy to which they have been so cruelly 


and treacherously immolated. One general and well-combined move- 
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ment for the of obtaining, through the interposition of the legis- 
lature, an ee as aieivend rents, proportioned to the diminished 
value of agricultural stock, might, perhaps, save’the farmers. But 
the landlords’ more desperate case is beyond the reach of succour, and 
hopeless in the extreme. 
exist, according to naturalists, certain creatures in the animal 
world, which appear to have been appointed by some wonderful and 
mysterious agency solely for the destruction of some other species. 
These creatures are distinguished by the name of Parasites, and the 
extent to which they carry their ravages is terrific. Sometimes they 
are found assailing their prey in great numbers, sometimes singly, but 
always with fatal effect. In every known instance their office is one of 
subversion; they are appointed to live and thrive themselves, by com- 
passing the death of some other created thing. Philosophers again 
contend that the physical, animal, and moral worlds are pervaded 
with astonishing uniformity by one comprehensive law of analogy; and 
that whenever we observe, in any department of nature, a course of 
things recurring with more or less regularity, we are sure to find in its 
other provinces a corresponding action. There are few reflections of 
a more melancholy or disheartening tendency than those suggested by 
an examination of this ever-active principle of destruction in the 
creation; and, unfortunately, there is no room to question its reality 
or its force. In the present instance, we derive some relief from it— 
it helps us to unravel the contradictions of Sir R. Peel’s political 
career; to unveil his true nature, and identify him as the parasite of 
his party, doomed to be its destroyer. Thus instructed, we resi 
ourselves to his influence as to a natural scourge, and own that 
perfection of his dissimulation is necessary to the ends he is com- 
missioned to accomplish. We see in his policy a system of slow and 
stealthy concessions to the principles most strongly insisted upon 
by his adversaries, and most strenuously resisted by his friends and 
followers, whose interests he undermines at the very moment he ap- 
ars most earnest and resolute in upholding them. In these tactics 
e has persevered from the first, and will persist to the last. He is 
pein, aa the work of others by slower stages and more cir- 
cuitous roads than would have been travelled by them; and he will 
proceed in this artful course, invariably turning to his own aggrandise- 
ment the sincerity of one party and the fears of the other, who, 
though conscious that he always has deceived and will deceive them 
still, are yet fascinated by his influence, and prone to accept a slow and 
lingering death at his hands. They dread, detest, hate, and submit. 
They have reproached him, rebelled against him, flung him off, scorned, 
execrated, and trampled upon him—in vain! He has risen again; 
resumed his sway over them, and will hold it until he has exterminated 
them. He is their necessary evil; he is fixed upon them as a fate, 
and saves them in remnants to sacrifice them the more effectually. 
Already the Tories, as a party, are wasting fast away; the Parasite 
has penetrated to their heart, and will consume them wholly. Their 
doom is the provision of nature, and cannot be avoided. 
Casting our eyes back over the course of Sir Robert Peel’s life, and 
noticing the measures he has moved, and the means by which he has 
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invariably succeeded, it is impossible not to feel that he has been the 
instrument of much that is pregnant with results of the highest value 
and importance. At the same time, our grief is deep to see so much 
that is really good brought to bear by so much that is essentially evil. 
If we thought that the progress of improvement depended upon a 
repetition of the arts by which the present prime minister obtained, 
and holds, his power, we should be overwhelmed with despair. It is 
painful to think that the tone of political morality should be so low in 
the country as to admit of the triumph of such depravity. The modern 
statesman practises chicanery, without the slightest fear of losing caste 
by its exposure; and exults in hypocrisy as the strongest test of his 
merit, because he finds it the surest medium of success. We may 
regret, but cannot wonder, that he exhibits neither honesty nor sin- 
cerity, when the words are synonymous with discomfiture and failure. 

Of this race of politicians Sir R. Peel is the type; and as such it is 
impossible to feel for him either sympathy or admiration. Through- 
out his whole career, we look in vain for evidence of that strong attach- 
ment to deliberately formed opinions, that patient endurance of obloquy 
for the sake of truth and right, that steadfast advocacy of a long- 
cherished cause in the hour of disappointment and defeat, that con- 
tempt of preferment and power whein incompatible with past pro- 
fessions—in short, all those striking traits and noble qualities which 
are the characteristics of men cast in the heroic mould. Instead of 
distinguishing himself, like other eminent statesmen, by originating and 
carrying out some comprehensive measure of improvement worthy of 
the enlarged spirit of the age and the advanced posts he has filled, he 
has made himself notorious for the abandonment of every question 
of moment he has undertaken to support. He is one who has done 
great things without being great himself, and who will hold no high 
place in history, because the aim and study of his life has never gone 
beyond the expedient accommodation of temporary difficulties; be- 
cause there is nothing that is generous, and everything that is selfish 
in his nature; because, in a word, his ambition has been directed to 
place, and not to principles ; and in seeking the former and sacrificing 
the latter, he has shown all the wile of the serpent without displaying a 
single qualification to lessen its malignity. 

Deplorable as is the view of politics here revealed, we are not with- 
out strong hopes of better times. We believe that the corruption of 
the old order of things has engendered the foul and odious practices 
by which Sir R. Peel has prospered; but, already we recognise the 
outstretched hand of a retributive power providentially at work, and 
behold the system destroying itself by the maturity of its vices. We 
look forward with confidence to the approaching day, when that large 
admixture of the middle classes, in the high places of trust, utility and 
power, which we hold to be indispensable, unfettered commerce and 
an extended franchise, will bring out again into full play the good old 
English national character for manly honesty, plain dealing, and un- 
sophisticated virtue, whose clear well—and we thank God for it—is 


still as pure and undefiled as ever, amidst the great body of the 
people. | 

















ATHENS AND THE ATHENIANS, 


AND 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT GREECE.* 


Tue republics of Hellas have been looked upon in the modern world 
from more points of view than one. Their mythological faith, their 
religious festivals, their fine arts, their literature, epic, dramatic, his- 
torical, or oratorical, their laws, and their constitution, or rather the 
various sections and subdivisions of these, have all formed the peculiar 
study of some class of scholars to which it has seldom occurred to 
attempt extracting any practical utility therefrom. It may be observed, 
indeed, that scarcely any writer, belonging to any of the species in 
the genus to which we refer, pretends even that any advantage is to 
result from perusing his lucubrations, unless he be at a loss in his pre- 
faces or prolegomena for expressions of praise to bestow on his favourite 
theme. Then, all at once, all the wisdom of the Egyptians, all the 

hilosophy of the Brachmanes is proved to be deducible from his dar- 
lina topic, and the reader is gravely told that all the mysteries of 
science are compressed into the pages they are about to read. Even 
philologists, those pioneers of learning, contrive to persuade the world 
that their department of knowledge is of importance inconceivable, 
because, forsooth, many wise thoughts have been clothed in language. 
As fencing masters exalt their art above the art of war, so do gram- 
marians consider all sciences in which words are used, as of slight im- 
portance, compared with their studies. 

The origin of this error is plain. For, as those study their foins 
and passados, first for use in real combat, and afterwards for their 
own delight and the instruction of others, so did these at the beginning 
apply themselves to the ancient tongues in order to obtain their full 
complete meaning, and wring the last drop of sense from their periods, 
when, as Bacon hath expressed it, the reformers ‘‘ were enforced to 
awaken all antiquity, and call former times to their succour;” but, 
growing fond by degrees of the instrumental study, they stopped short, 
and went no further, betaking themselves to grammatical subtleties, 
which, that they might be able to continue to do and live, they begat a 
love of in the world, and so it grew to be the fashion for youth to be 
instructed therein. 

Decem annos consumpsi in legendo Cicerone, was a common boast 
in the infancy of these studies, to which Erasmus replied, in the scof- 
fing Greek echo,”Ove, ‘‘O Ass!” Rightly; for that the study of 
words cannot lead to the knowledge of matter has been proved by the 
result. At the end of three centuries of philosophical research, the 
world is very little the wiser. We know, for example, a great deal of 
the language, but little of the manners of the Greeks, much concern- 
ing the syntax of words, but little concerning the internal arrange- 
ments of a family. Many, also, are conversant with the feet of heroic 
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or lyric verses, but few are certain whether or not the ancients had 
shoes to their feet, because the ideas excited by what they read are not 
of shoes or feet, but longs and shorts, genitives and datives. 

We do not mean to say that most persons have not some confused 
notion of the history and character of the Greeks. On the contrary, 
even the illiterate are awarethat some brilliant tableaux were presented 
to the eye in that state of premature civilization at which the Greeks 
had arrived, amidst the euthusiasm of liberty, when mere handfuls of 
free men trampled down whole hordes, numerous as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa, of slaves and barbarians; and nota few can place at will before 
the mind’s eye the general outlines and most deeply dyed colours of 
those gorgeous and spirit-stirring scenes. But what was the habitual 
state of Greek society ? What was the nature ofthe calm into which 
the tempests of war and desolation we read of with so much interest 
subsided? What was the complexion of the daily existence, for the sake 
of which the heroes we admire in the field achieved feats so wonderful ? 
These questions few.can answer ; and yet all must know that continual 
commotion could never have been the final cause of the exertions his- 
tory has recorded. 

t is not, perhaps, invariably true that those nations which develope 
most energy on the battle-field fight for the happiest homes, since it 
has been said that the Spartan exposed his life in war because his 
home afforded little to render it dear to him. But, with certain limi- 
tations, an assertion of such a nature might be at least logical. 
Where, indeed, the combatants of their own free will marshal them- 
selves against the enemy, we cannot choose but infer that what they 
fear to lose by defeat is something greatly superior to what they can 
hope to gain from the conqueror ; and that it is:delightful in propor- 
tion to the chances they voluntarily run for its preservation. To speak 
the truth, that is no trifling advantage, which can impel men repeat- 
edly to risk their lives in its defence; it must be something of suffi- 
cient value to command a species of love—than which passion nothing 
is more courageous, more chivalrous, indeed more rash. Arguing in 
this way, we must arrive at the conviction that the happiness within 
reach of an Athenian must have been great beyond measure; for, 
rather than let it be disturbed in the slightest degree, he repeatedly 
hazarded his very existence, and that of his race and family, on occa- 
sions when less ardent spirits might have deemed temporary submis- 
sion politic, and when the prophetic eye of enthusiasm alone could 
have discerned the least glimmering of hope in a successful resistance 
amidst ‘the black clouds of fear and doubt which surcharged the poli- 
tical atmosphere. 

It seems to have been the object of Mr..St. John, in his recent 
work, entitled ‘‘ The History of the Manners:and Customs of Ancient 
Greece,” to examine what was the value of the istake played for on 
those fearful days.of Marathon, and Salamis, and Platea. To effect 
his purpose, he has carried the flambeau of learning over the whole 
face of the vast picture of Grecian civilization, revealing those portions 
which time has but shrouded, not destroyed ; or rather, he has repainted 
this picture. The labour necessary to perform his task was not slight. 
The materials were scattered; the interpretation of them difficult. 
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Much controversy had obscured what might otherwise have been plain ; 
it being less difficult to find again the scent of a hare, after a pack of 
hounds has crossed her track, than it is to distinguish the pure mean- 
ing of an ancient from the adventitious interpretation which custom 
has prepared us to affix to his words. 

Mr. St. John, however, has surmounted the difficulty ; and, as we 
have hinted, it required no ordinary ability to enable him to do so. 
But he has achieved more. He has not only discovered the truth, but 
recommended the truth to our favour; that is to say, he joins to 
learning the art of writing, that art which it requires study so profound 
to attain, and which is often treated with contempt by critics, whilst it 
insures the popularity of an author. It may even be said that truth 
is not at all the element of literary success. A man may delve to the 
very centre of the orb of knowledge, and bring up treasures inestima- 
ble, and yet go unthanked. All the world over, ’tis not the quarry- 
men that are lauded, but the statuary ; and though this, whilst just in 
the arts, is not exactly so in literature, yet it isin the nature of things, 
and must be submitted to. Some persons, indeed, seem to imagine 
that the discovery and the popular enunciation of truth are the offices 
of different classes of men. We think not so. On the contrary 
he who neglects the;art of communicating his thoughts to others, not 
only takes the chance of allowing many of his discoveries to perish, 
but also foregoes one great means of prosecuting his investigations, 
For we discover by reason imperfectly; but, on throwing our rude 
unshaped conclusions into the furnace of the imagination, they become 
purified of the dross, and invest their proper forms of beauty. The 
judgment adds a little to a little, and so amasses much ; but the ima- 
gination, by one daring inspired effort, often acquires more than a 
whole life spent in the painful drudgery of inquiry. And this is the 
privilege of genius. It strides whilst others creep, it flies whilst 
others run, it soars whilst others climb. 

Now, up to the present age, the study of antiquities has been pur- 
sued, as we have already hinted, patiently, but not philosophically. 
There are some old men who have not even yet got beyond the Greek 

article. But this is a rather tedious method; and many have, at 
ength, felt that it is so. These latter have set out with a theory ready 
made, seeking for facts to illustrate it, and never in vain; for the art of 
emendation has now arrived at a perfection hitherto unknown. It has 
been discovered that nothing is easier than to patch an old garment 
with a new piece of cloth; and therefore emendation is the order of 
the day, and amended passages are as plentiful as blackberries. 

But we believe that, in Mr. St. John’s work, there is scarcely an 
emendation hinted at, from title-page to colophon. We are glad of 
it. The author has done better than twist phrases, grown stiff with 
age, into new forms. .He has sought to comprehend the Greeks, to 
penetrate into their character and mode of thinking, to imbue his 
mind with Hellenic sentiments. To do this, it was necessary to under- 
stand what the Greeks understood; and he has accordingly made 
himself master.of their systems of metaphysics, morals, and politics ; 
their theories of human nature, of science, art, and literature; notin 
order to treat professedly of these topics, but to bring ‘them to bear in 
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estimating the Hellenic character and conduct in all the relations of 
private life. 

We shall endeavour, in as far as is possible within our limits, to give 
some idea of the general result of his labours. In the first place he 
discusses the question, ‘‘ Who were the original inhabitants of Hellas?” 
Though this may not at first sight appear important, yet it becomes so 
when we consider, that if it can ‘be proved that all the seemingly various 
races, who inhabit the several cantons of Greece, sprang from one and 
the same stock, those causes must have been powerful indeed which 
produced in them those diversities of character which no one who has 
cast the most cursory glance over the history of Greece can have 
failed to observe. Mr. St. John holds that the Pelasgi were the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of Hellas, and that they were not only the predeces- 
sors but the forefathers of both Ionians and Dorians. To prove this, 
he has collected almost every passage in which that ancient people is 
alluded to ; and we really think that the numerous testimonies he has 
brought forward establish his point. His theory is, that the ances- 
tors of the Greeks came from Central Asia during the early migrations 
of the human race, and entering in two different bodies—one north- 
ward through Thrace and Macedonia, the other southward through 
the islands—into ‘‘the land they were afterwards to encircle with 
glory ’’—settled there, and gradually becoming attached to the soil, and 
forgetting almost their arrival, called themselves Autochthons or the 
Earth-Born. Some few obscure traditions, however, remained among 
certain classes, which, being handed down, were preserved in the lite- 
rature of Greece. 

Immediately succeeding the chapter on the Pelasgi is that on the 
character of the Greeks; the result, as it were, of the whole work 
compressed into a few pages. It is, we think, one of the most elegant 
pieces of composition in the language. 

‘** Nothing,” observes the author, “‘ can be more beautiful than the 
pictures of filial piety exhibited by the nobler characters of heroic times. 
The examples are innumerable, but none is so striking or complete as 
that of Achilles towards his father Peleus. Fierce, vehement, stern in 
the ordinary relations of life, towards his father he is gentle as a child. 
His heart yearns to him with a strength of feeling incomprehensible to 
a meaner nature. He submits to his sway and authority, not from any 
apprehension of his power, not even from the fear of offending him, 
but from the fulness of his love, from the natural excellence and ‘purity 
of his heart. He would erect his valour and the might of his arm 
into a rampart round the old man to protect him from injury and 
insult; and even in the cold shadows beyond the grave this feeling is 
represented as still alive ; so that in death, as in life, the uppermost 
anxiety of the hero’s soul is for the happiness of his father. Even in the 
government of his impetuous passions during his mortal career, in the 
choice of the object of his love, Achilles expresses a desire to render 
his feelings subservient to those of his parent,—thus verging on the 
utmost limits of self-denial and self-control conceivable in a state of 
nature. Homer understood his countrymen well when he gave these 
qualities to his hero. Without them, he knew that no degree of 
courage or wisdom would have sufficed to render him popular—and, 
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therefore, we find him not only pre-eminent for his piety towards the 
gods, but at the same time the most affectionate and dutiful of sons, 
the warmest, most disinterested, and unchangeable of friends. And 
this leads us to consider another remarkable feature of the Greek cha- 
racter—its peculiar aptitude for friendship. No country’s history and 
traditions abound with so many examples of this virtueas those of 
Greece. Intruth, it was there regarded as the most unequivocal mark of 
an heroic and generous nature—being wholly inconsistent with anything 
base, sordid, or ignoble, and flourishing only in company with virtues 
rarest and most difficult of acquisition. Poetry, no doubt, has clad the 
friendship of heroic times with a splendour scarcely belonging to real 
life, but the experience of history warrants us in making but slight 
deductions. Nature, in those ages, appeared to delight in producing 
men in pairs, each’suited to be the ornament and solace of the other, pos- 
sessing different qualities, imperfect when apart, but complete united. 
Men thus constituted were a sort of moral twins—an extension, if 
we may so speak, of unity—the same, yet different, bringing two 
souls under the yoke of one will, desiring the same, hating the same, 
possessing the same, valuing life and the gifts of life only as they were 
shared in common, seeking adventures, facing dangers together, con- 
forming their thoughts, opinions, feelings, each to the other, having no 
distinct interest, no distinct hope, but engrafting two lives on the 
chances of one man’s fortune, and both perishing by the same blow.” 

In this manner Mr. St. John goes through the several points of the 
Greek character. But he does not always praise. On the contrary, 
the following passage will show that he is intent on faithfully de- 
scribing them exactly as they were—not desirous, as is the case with 
too many, indiscriminately to laud or condemn :— 

‘Although the Greek character was in force and excellence all that I 
have said, and more, it nevertheless contained other elements than 
those I have described, which it now becomes my duty to speak of. 
From a very early period there existed in Greece two political parties, 
yariously denominated in various states, but upholding—the one the 
doctrine that the many ought to be subjected to the few; the other, 
that the few ought to be subjected to the many; in other words, the 
oligarchical and democratical parties. From the struggles of these two 
factions, the internal history of Greece takes its form and colour ; as to 
them may be traced most of the fearful atrocities in the shape of con- 
spiracies, massacres, revolutions, which, instructing while they shock us, 
stain the Greek character with indelible blots. Ambitious men are 
nowhere scrupulous. To enjoy the delight imparted by the exercise 
of power, individuals have in all ages stifled the dictates of conscience ; 
and where, as in modern Italy and in ancient Greece, numerous small 
states border upon each other, sufficiently powerful to dream of con- 
quest, though too weak to achieve it, the number of the ambitious is of 
necessity greatly multiplied. In proportion, however, to the thirst of 
power in one class, was the love of freedom and independence in the 
other—so that the process of encroachment and resistance, of tyranny 
and rebellion, of usurpation and punishment, was carried on perpetually 
—the oligarchy now predominating, and cutting off or sending into exile 
the popular leaders, while the democratic party, triumphing in its turn, 
inflicted similar sufferings on its enemies. By degrees, moreover, 
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there sprang up two renowned states to represent these opposite princt- 
ples; and the contests carried on by them assumed, consequently, 
many characteristics of civil war—its obstinacy, its bitterness, its 
revenge. In these struggles seas of blood were shed, and crimes of the 
darkest dye perpetrated ; cities, once illustrious and opulent, were razed 
to the ground; whole populations put to the sword, or reduced to 
servitude; fertile plains rendered barren; men most renowned for 
capacity and virtue, made a prey to treachery, or the basest envy; the 
morals of great states corrupted, their glory — their power un- 
dermined, and a way paved for the inroads of barbarian conquerors, 
who ultimately put a period to the grandeur of the Hellenes. Ex- 
amples without number might be collected of these horrors. It will be 
sufficient to advert briefly to a few, more to remind than to inform the 
reader. In the troubles of Corcyra, the nobles and the commons, 
alternately triumphing over each other, carried on with the utmost 
ruthlessness the work of extermination with abundant baseness and 
perfidy, some portions of which attached to the Athenian generals : 
the wrongs and sufferings inflicted by the Spartans on the brave but 
unfortunate inhabitants of Messenia, with the annual butchery of the 
Helots, the treacherous withdrawal of suppliants from sanctuaries, 
and their subsequent slaughter, the extermination of the people of 
Hysia, the precipitating of neutral merchants into pits, the betrayal of 
the cities of Chalcidice and the islands, the massacre in cold blood of 
the Plateeans, of four thousand Athenians in the Hellespont, the reduc- 
tion of innumerable cities to servitude by the Athenians, the extermi- 
nation of the people of Melos, the slaughter of a thousand Mitylenians, 
the cruelties at Skione, gina, and Cythera; but beyond these, and 
beyond all, the fearful excesses of civil strife at Meletos, where the 
common people called Gergithes, having risen in rebellion against the 
nobles and defeated them in battle, took their children and cast them 
into the cattle stalls, where they were crushed and trampled to death 
by the infuriated oxen; but the nobles, renewing the contest, and 
obtaming ultimately the victory, seized upon their enemies—men, 
women, and children—and covered them with pitch, to which setting 
fire, they burnt them alive.” 

The same chapter contains remarks on the influence of the climate on 
the Greek character ; but we can do no more than indicate them. We 
must also be content merely to mention that immediately succeeding ‘are 
admirable descriptions of the country and of the capital cities. These 
geographical and topographical outlines give the best tableaux of Greece 
and its two rival cities we have ever met with. They are not 
encumbered with useless matter; but in a very brief space convey 
complete pictures to the mind. | 

We next enter upon an elaborate account of the Athenian and 
Spartan systems of education. The former occupies the first place, in 
order, as it did in quality. But before entering into detail, Mr. St. 
John observes :-— 

“‘’ Whether on education the Greeks thought’ more wisely than we 
do or not, they certainly contemplated the subject from a more elevated 
point of view. They regarded it as'the matrix: in which fature gene- 
rations are fashioned , and receive that peculiar temperament and cha- 


raeter belonging’ to the institutions that ‘presided at their birth. Their 
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theories’ were so large as to comprehend the whole development: of 
individual existence, from the moment when the human germis quick- 
ened into life until the grave closes the scene, and im many: cases 
looked still further; for the rules of initiation and a great part of their i¢ 
ethics had‘ reference to another world. On this account we find their ia 
legislators possessed by extreme solicitude respecting the character of | 
those teachers into whose hands the souls: of the: people were to be 
placed, to receive the first principles of good or evil, to be invigorated, 
raised, and purified by the former, or by the latter to be ‘perverted, or 
precipitated down the slopes of vice and.effeminacy, by which nations 
sink from freedom to servitude. Among them, moreover, it: was‘never 
matter of doubt, whether the light of knowledge should be allowed to 
shine upon the summits of society only, or be suffered to descend into 
its lower depths, and visit the cottages of the poor. Whatever edu- 
cation had to impart, was in most states imparted to all the citizens, as 
far as their leisure or their capacity would permit them to receive it. 
The whole object, indeed, of education among the Greeks, was: to if 
create good citizens, from which it has by some been inferred that they : 
confined their views to the delivery of secular instruction. But this ie 
is to take a narrow and ignorant view of the subject, since religion was i 
not only an element of education, but regarded as of more importance | 
than all its other elements taken together. For it had not escaped 
the Hellenic legislators, that, in many circumstances of life, man is 
placed beyond the reach and scrutiny of laws and public opinion, 
where he must be free to act according to the dictates of conscience, 
which, if not rightly trained, purified, and rendered clear-sighted by 
religion, will often dictate amiss. It is of the utmost moment, therefore, 
that, in these retired situations, man should not consider himself placed 
beyond the range of every eye, and so be:tempted to lay the founda- 
tion of habits which, begun in secrecy, may soon acquire boldness to 
endure the light and set the laws at defiance. Accordingly, over those 
retired moments, in which man at first sight appears to commune with 
himself alone, religion was called: in to teach that there were invisible 
inspectors, who registered not only the evil deeds and evil words they 
witnessed, but even the evil thoughts and emotions of the heart, 
the first impulses to crime in the lowest abysses of the mind. Con- 
sistently with this view of the subject, we discover every where in 
Greek history and literature traces of an almost puritanical scrupu- 
lousness in whatever appeared to belong to religion; so that in address- 
ing the Athenians, St. Paul himself was induced to reproach them 
with the excesses. of their devotional spirit,. which degenerated too fre- 
quently into superstition.. But the original design with which this 
spirit was cultivated was wise and good, its intention being to rescue 
men from the sway of their inferior passions—from envy, from avarice, 
from selfishness, and to inspire them with faith in their own natural 
dignity, by representing their actions as of sufficient importance to 
excite the notice, pews the anger, or conciliate the favour of the 
immortal gods. This religion, which base and sordid minds regard as 
humiliating to humanity, was by Grecian lawgivers. and founders of 
states contemplated as-a kind of holy leaven designed by God himself 
to pervade, quicken, and expand society to its utmost dimensions.” 
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The author commences his account of Hellenic education with the 
very birth of children. Having alluded to the art and character of 
the accoucheuse, he enters upon the subject of infanticide, which he 
discusses at length. The practice appears to have been simply 
allowed at Athens, whilst it was legalized at Sparta. From this 
melancholy topic, a transition is made to the ceremonies attending the 
very earliest existence of the child, the Amphidromia and the Tenth 
Day Feast, together with the Nursery and Nursery Tales. All these 
subjects are treated in an agreeable manner, far different from that of 
antiquaries and archeeologists. In illustration, we adduce the follow- 
ing anecdote apropos of nurses :— 

‘* A very characteristic anecdote is told of Anacreon, apropos of 
nurses. A good-humoured wench, with a child in her arms, happen- 
ing one day to be sauntering, more nutricum, through the Panionion, 
or Grand Agora of Ionia, encountered the Teian poet, who, returning 
from the Bacchic Olympos, found the streets much too narrow for 
him, and went reeling hither and thither as if determined to make 
the most of his walk. The nurse, it is to be presumed, felt no incli- 
nation to dispute the passage with him ; but Anacreon, attracted, per- 
haps, by her pretty face, making a timely lurch, sent both her and her 
charge spinning off the pavement, at the same time muttering some- 
thing disrespectful against ‘the brat.’ Now, for her own part, the 
girl felt no resentment against him, for she could see which of the 
divinities was to blame; but loving, as a nurse should, her boy, she 
prayed that the poet might one day utter many words in praise of him 
whom he had so rudely vituperated ; which came to pass accordingly ; 
for the infant was the celebrated Cleobulos, whose beauty the Teian 
afterwards celebrated in many an ode.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





LINES TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH OF ADAM 
C2HLENSCHLAGER. 


BY MRS. A. S. BUSHBY. 


TuouGu I am feeble, yet, dear Death, 
Awhile let me remain ! 
‘¢ Old man, thy locks are white as snow, 
Still thou art loth with me to go— 
But come—thy pray’r is vain !” 


I am in manhood’s prime—wouldst thou 
Then break my staff to-day ?-- 

‘‘ The tall pine on the mountain’s side 

By lightning struck, falls in its pride, 
My call thou must obey!” 

I am a maiden, beauteous, young, 
Wouldst hide me in the tomb? 

‘¢ Thou for this world art all too fair, 

The bright rose never withers where 
Thou soon again shalt bloom !” 
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So soon a hero canst thou snatch 
From Glory’s high career ?— 

* T come clad asa warrior proud,— 

What wouldst thou? ’neath my mailed shroud 
No fleshless bones appear.” 


Extinguish not, ah yet, dear Death ! 
Love’s fire, that burns so bright. 

‘¢ Oh! I can hold in close embrace, 

And though my mouth no warm lips grace, 
Behold—my teeth are white !” 
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Wouldst tear me from my golden hoard, 
With merciless commands ? 
‘¢ Follow!—Beneath the earth’s black mould, 
Gold never rusts, and thy dear gold 
Shall shine in other’s hands.” 


What! from his country’s councils drag 
The statesman proud ?—-Away ! 

‘* T call thee to a court more high, 

Where angel-forms above the sky 
Throng round God’s throne alway.’’ 





Against my ancient ’scutcheon—ha ! 
To raise thy scythe, darest thou ? 

‘¢ Adam—the noblest of thy race 

Was made to bow before my face ! 
Thy farce is ended now.” 





Thy vengeance wreak not thou on me— 
Behold—this brow a crown adorns! 

‘¢ Vain is thy hope, thy power is o’er. 

Death on the cross God’s own son bore ; 
Think on his crown of thorns!” 


We are so little, us at least, 
From the dark grave, oh spare ! 
‘* Does not your Heavenly Father love 
Young children? Ye shall sport above 
With winged cherubs there.” 


Call not the anxious mother hence 

‘From those her cares employ. 
‘* Come—at Heaven’s window thou shalt stand, 
And gaze on the beloved band, 

And thou shalt weep with joy. 


“* For though my form is frightful—I 
Am less your foe than friend. 

I bring ye all but transient woe, 

Your souls my scythe may never mow— 
These shall to God ascend!” 
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CORN LAW TALES.—No. I. 
THE FARMER’S FIRE-SIDE. 


A TALE OF 1842. 


THE spring of the year was approaching—the spring of 1842. But 
the weather was still damp and chill, vegetation backward, and the 
nights long. Charles Dalton stood at his own door. The duties of 
the farm for that day had, as usual, been faithfully discharged ; he was 
about to rejoin his family for the evening; and, as he cast a parting 
glance up at the clouded sky, and then over his wet and heavy fields, 
dark thoughts presented themselves to his mind—thoughts which, 
though ill-agreeing with his warm and honest nature, had of late grown 
familiar—thoughts of doubt, dissatisfaction and mistrust in himself, his 
position, and the state of all around. It was in vain that he strove to 
shut out these dismal fancies—they would force themselves in and 
haunt his imagination. It seemed to him as if some secret influence 
was at work against him—as ifsome strange power, invisible, but felt— 
some veiled mystery hovered ever and anon, ghostlike about him, and 
cast forth withering spells that depressed his energies, and touched them 
with barrenness and failure. 

But Charles was the most frank-hearted of mortals and so hopeful 
by his natural constitution, that he rode buoyantly through fears and 
shocks, that would have prostrated another man. Nothing, in short, 
but the full consummation of evil in its worst shape could long 
dispirit or subdue him; and thus it was, that although fits of gloom 
would occasionally seize him, an instinctive and irrepressible gaiety 
seldom failed to restore sunshine to his mind, and give him courage to 
battle stoutly on again. . 

He had carefully inspected his farm that day, and found that his 
spring wheat, of which some favourable weather in January had en- 
abled him to sow a greater breadth than usual, was well in the ground ; 
and that his grass land, though soft and swampy in some places, was 
in a fair and promising condition. The impression produced upon his 
mind by what he saw, was satisfactory on the whole. He felt that he had 
done his part-—that if good husbandry, steady superintendence, and a 
due application of labour and capital could insure profitable crops, he 
should reap them. It must be added, that he needed them. A suc- 
cession of three bad harvests had brought. his affairs to a crisis. Not 
only were all his reserved funds gone, but he was in debt. He actually 
held his farm, at the age of fifty-two, a poorer man than when he took 
it upon his marriage at the age of twenty-four. Changes in the 
seasons, and fluctuations in the prices of every description of agricul- 
tural produce that baffled all calculation, had reduced him to this ex- 
tremity. He had, however, set himself manfully to grapple with his 
difficulties: determined to make a last and great effort, he had this 
year thrown his very soul into the soil, and expended upon it all the 
capital he could get credit for, in drainage, new seeds, and the last 
improved systems of cultivation and management. 
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When a man has done lis best, nature herself teaches him to anti- 
cipate success,—and so it was with Charles Dalton. He could have 
wished that he had seen less moisture and more healthy green on his 
land that day; but, having spared nothing that mind or body could 
apply to it, he clung confidently to hope, and trusted that, at last, all 
would go well. While thus pondering upon the future, a light breeze 
sprung up, the clouds parted, and the moon, breaking slowly from their 
deep-set masses, sent forth a glittering sheet of light upon the scene. 

“* Come,” said Charles to himself, ‘‘ that’s not a bad sign: a few 
clear windy nights, to dry up all this damp, would go far to make a 
man of me again ;” and while he spoke his eye followed the moonbeams 
as they fell in those directions which he knew stood most in need of 
fine weather. 

‘“* Good evening, neighbour,” exclaimed a voice which Dalton recog- 
nised as that of Will Hardy, who presented himself at the moment, 
leaning over the gate in front of the house, accompanied by a stranger, 
“a fine night, eh!” 

‘‘ Not before ’tis wanted,” replied the other, strolling down to the 
gate; ‘‘ won’t you step in?” 

‘‘ No,” returned the other, ‘‘ my friend here must proceed. He 
was struck by the view from here, and has stopped to enjoy it.” 

The stranger, to whom Dalton’s attention was now directed, was sur- 
veying the country with deep attention. He was a man of about forty 
years of age, of the middle size, and well but plainly dressed. He 
was oe faced, with prominent cheeks and strongly developed features, 
peculiarly bright and active eyes, and a large mouth, pregnant with 
talent and feeling. He seemed to have been entranced by the land- 
scape, as he observed, more to himself than the farmers—‘‘ There are 
many spots in England upon which it is pleasant to stand and gaze; 
but few more striking or characteristic of the country and its inhabit- 
ants than that by which our sight is at this moment gratified.” 

‘* Why, yes,” said Dalton, ‘‘ strangers are always struck upon 
seeing it for the first time; but we, who have it before us every day, 
don’t think so much about it.” y 

‘“‘ It is, indeed, a splendid picture,” said the stranger, sketching it 
graphically as he proceeded. ‘‘The house here standing on a slightly 
elevated piece of ground, with a range of hills in the rear, and yon 
valley so fertile and extensive in front. At a short distance from the 
house, and forming, I suppose, the boundary of your farm in that 
direction, the gentle waters of the river Mersey, as far as the eye 
can reach the course of its sinuous mazes, shines upon the dark surface 
of the landscape, as if it were the glossy track of some huge antedilu- 
vian serpent, Beside the river, and vying with it, 1 can plainly dis- 
tinguish the Mersey and Irwell Canal; while higher still, and above 
both river and canal, carried along upon a magnificent viaduct of 
twelve arches, two of which, with a span of 75 feet, are 35 feet high, 
we discern the Grand Junction Railway ;—Is it not so, friends ?”’ 

‘* Just as you describe,” echoed the farmers. 

‘¢ Well, and what a sight is there of greatness and power! Do you 
feel the lesson it teaches ?” 


’ 


c 2 
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‘ Yes,” said Hardy, ‘it shows that we are doing wonders in some 
things.”’ 

** Ts it not,” continued the other, ‘‘a signal proof of the genius and 
resources of the merchants and manufacturers of England, of the 


wealth they produce, the healthful industry they excite, the glorious 
monuments they erect ?” 


‘* T admit it,” replied the other. 


‘** Good; and do you mark the progressive stages, or rather the 
strides, by which they quicken improvement? They are practically 
illustrated in the scene before us, with a fruitful force and clear intensity 
that is positively enchanting. Observe them. The natural river 
is found insufficient for the wants of trade and manufactures, and 
an artificial one is constructed, whose borrowed waters no sooner flow 
in their new channel, than, as if by magic, they swell and darken with 
loaded freights from the teeming loom and ore-fed mine. Even this is 
not enough,—expanding commerce and accumulated wealth demand 
further improvements. Forthwith new wonders are created, and the 
world amazed stands still, while the railway train flies by with the velo- 
city of lightning and the might of thunder condensed in its stupendous 
movement by the genius of modern science, which the merchants and 
manufacturers of England have impelled and rewarded.” 

Dalton gazed with astonishment at the stranger, whose eye kindled, 
and whose gesticulation became animated and impressive as he con- 
tinued to speak— 

‘* Kings and lords,” he said, ‘‘ build palaces and pillars which remain 
where they arise, memorials of barren pomp, expended talent and 
capital absorbed, which vivify no trade, generate nothing, and gratify 
no heart but that of the solitary proprietor. How different in point of 
true greatness—the greatness of doing good—are the structures of the 
middle classes—the body corporate—heart and hands of our social sys- 
tem! The noble undertakings by which they commemorate their own 
worth, and indicate to posterity the distinctive qualities of their order, 
are the canal and the railway,—works which are only made by the 
expenditure of millions, and which, when made, open out new means 
to the people, and their progeny for ages unborn, to make millions 
more. Come, Mr. Hardy, I must away: I wish you good night,” and 
as he bowed to Dalton, he renewed his walk. 

‘**Good night, Sir,” rejoined the farmer, whispering in the same 
breath to his friend Will Hardy, ‘‘ Who is he?” 

‘* Richard Cobden,” returned the other, laughing. 

*« What!’’ exclaimed Dalton, “‘ the great anti-corn—- —;” but it 
was useless to inquire further—a quick and vigorous step had already 
removed the stranger out of hearing and nearly out of sight. 

‘¢ Well, I am glad I have seen him and heard him speak,” said Dal- 
ton. ‘‘ He’ll be moving up to the meeting of Parliament, I dare say 


I wonder now, will he make the same impression upon the great people 
that he did upon me. I really felt uncomfortable somehow while he 
was saying so much of the merchants and manufacturers.” While thus 
communing with himself, he retraced the winding path to his door, and 
surveyed once more the scene and the objects that had stirred the 
eloquence of the new M.P. Contemplating their great powers of 
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rest, and softened in their sublimity by the silence of the night, and the 
silvery moonbeams that revealed outlines of their massive forms to the 
eye; he felt cheered by the mighty spirit from which they had sprung, 
and as he entered his house whispered consolingly to himself, ‘‘ The 
night is certainly mending, and will do the spring corn good.” 

How soothing to a mind, made thoughtful by the sense of trouble, is 
the aspect of quiet domestic enjoyment. At this moment it presented 
itself to the farmer’s eye in one of its purest and most attractive forms. 
How trim and comfortable was his parlour!—what an air of neatness and 
propriety in every part—in the polish of the furniture, the order in 
which it was arranged, the taste with which the bulbous roots burstin 
their glasses and the early rose in bloom were disposed, the table laid 
out for supper the fire burning brightly in the polished grate, the 
hearth clean swept, his comely wife plying her needle, and his lovely 
daughter, an only child, blending use and ornament in her employment, 
tambouring the collar she intended to wear at church next morning! 

She arose, with pleasure beaming in her countenance, as her father 
threw open the door and stood on the mat in the passage, untying his 
mud shoes, while she hastened to a small cupboard and took out a pair 
of worsted slippers, the work of her own fair hands, and which were 
his parlour wear. Happy fathers who have loving daughters; they 
bring constant cares and heavy charges, but pure and exquisite 
rewards. There is no pleasure in life to be compared with the proofs 
of affection yielded by the daughter who loves, to the father by whom 
she is beloved ! 

Supper, a frugal repast, was finished; Mrs. Dalton had taken her 
single glass of ginger wine (the good lady suffered from spasms in the 
chest, and derived great relief from ginger wine); Emily’s tumbler of 
spring water, clear as the innocence of her own heart, stood half drunk 
on the table, while she placed her father’s tankard of ale at his elbow, 
precisely as it should be, and as she could only produce it, with the 
foam just creaming to the surface without being thick upon it. 

Each was in the customary seat, and the usual evening chat began, 
as a matter of course, with the weather. 

‘« [ think we shall have a fine day to-morrow after all,” said Dalton. 

‘‘T am sure I hope we shall, father,’ echoed Emily; ‘‘ you are 
never cheerful when Sunday is not fine.” 

‘‘ Ay, to be sure, pet,” he proceeded. ‘‘ The mind as well as the 
body calls for relaxation on the Sabbath; but how is that possibile if a 
man has to stand for hours together with his hands tied to his breeches’ 
pockets, while torrents of rain pour into the heart of his land, already 
half rotten with wet. But I hope to-morrow will be fine for your sake 
also. You take a little interest I fancy in fine Sundays, for reasons of 
your own.” 

Emily smiled, blushed, and looked provokingly pretty. 

‘* Pray is the collar worked ?’’ inquired her father. 

‘“* Yes, dear,” she replied ; ‘‘ the collar is worked ; and if you like it, 
I sha’n’t mind any remarks saucy Mr. George Grey may make. He 
is sure to find fault. There it is; you see J have made it in a week— 
and I must say I don’t think it is quite fair of George to tell me so often 
as he does that I am all play and no work.” 
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‘* T suppose,” said Dalton, ‘“‘ George looks on you as a spoiled 
child, and blames your father for that.”’ 

Emily twined an arm round her father’s neck, and looking archly at 
him while she kissed his forehead, said, in a whisper, ‘‘ George Grey 
would not dare to think, much less to speak, blame of one so dear to 
Emily Dalton.” 

‘* Away, flatterer,” murmured the gratified father as he returned the 
kiss. ‘ But I must confess George is too fond of preaching about 
principle and industry. They are both good things, and so is a ser- 
mon on Sunday; two or three a day during the week are something 
more than I relish. But George is a radical and a utilitarian; both of 
which are my aversion. ”’ 

‘‘ George,” interposed Mrs. Dalton, ‘thinks sensibly upon most 
subjects; and, better still, he acts as he thinks. You would be 
amongst the first tocondemn him if he did not.” 

‘< Ah!”’ cried Dalton, “I knew that would bring you out—birds of 
a feather; one crows when t’other’s pecked at. You are as greata 
rad as George is, and I hate the whole set.” 

Emily’s arm was once more wound gently round her father’s neck, 
while she breathed into his ear in musical tones the simple words— 
‘“¢ My father does not hate my mother.” 

*« Get away, you hussy,” resumed the warm-hearted farmer—‘ you 
know what Imean. But, thank God, the rads can do no mischief now ; 
our Own men are in upon their own terms, and the landed interest will 
flout the manufacturers and philosophers from one end of the country to 
the other. With the blessing of God, we'll have a good harvest, stick 
to the present sliding scale, and have high prices for corn in autumn.” 

‘** 1, too, hope,” said Mrs. Dalton, ‘that we shall have a good 
harvest, and remunerating prices; so does George Grey, I am sure, 
and every sincere radical and utilitarian in the country. But in what 
is it, after all, that the party seeks to wrong the farmer? Why not 
believe that the contrary is the case, when we know that they have as 
greata stake in the good of the country as any other portion of the 
community ?” 

‘¢ Fine words, Mrs. Dalton,”’ retorted her husband; “and all, I 
dare say, a faithful echo of Miss Martineau, or some other female phi- 
losopher ; but they don’t convince me. I know how hard it is to get 
on with prices as they are, and I can tell you that if they were to fall 
permanently, there’s many a man sitting at this moment snugly at his 
own fire-side whose last home would be the workhouse.”’ 

‘« Not if rents were lowered in proportion,” replied the lady. 

‘¢ Rents lowered !”” exclaimed the farmer, amazed at the bare enun- 
ciation of such a daring proposition. ‘‘ Bring the landlords to that, 
and I will believe that you can lay your hand upon the philosopher’s 
stone whenever you please.—No, no; they know their own interest too 
well, and I know mine. Weare embarked in the same boat, and I will 
not leave her while she floats.” 


‘It is to be hoped she will float for many a day,” interposed Mrs. 
Dalton. 


““ But,” proceeded her husband, “they are really doing a great 
deal for us ; premiums for stock and crops are given in all directions, 
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and every new invention is carefully explained to us as soon as it is 
found to be worth trying. It was only a short time back, I reada 
paper by Sir James Graham, showing the advantages of using the 
Tweedale tile in draining. Is it not a great thing for the farmers, when 
men like that become their instructors ?”’ 

‘“‘ | think it is a proof,” replied Mrs. Dalton, ‘‘ that you were right 
just now, when you said the landlords know their own interest. They 
are in the enjoyment of high rents, and are clearly benefiting them- 
selves when they show, as in this case, how land will be improved if the 
tenant will lay out money upon it.”’ 

Dalton hemmed, bit his thumb, and said nothing. 

‘* As for Sir James Graham’s paper,” his wife continued, “I fancy 
that if the share his bailiff had in it, making the calculations and fur- 
nishing the data it contains, were taken away, the remainder would 
ee rather a meagre skeleton. At the same time, the Tweedale tile, 

admit, is a highly useful article, and does the noble lord who invented 
it great credit.”’ 

‘‘ Why, what do you know about the Tweedale tile?” asked the 
husband, turning to his wife with some surprise. 

‘< I saw the specimen you received,” Mrs. Dalton answered, “‘ before 
you laid the tiles down, and I read the papers sent with it. Taken 
together, a child may understand the value of the article.” 

‘** Well, but Sir James Graham’s paper ?” persisted the husband. 

‘¢ T read that too,”’ said the wife. 

‘* Indeed !” was the reply. 

‘* Yes, Charles,” proceeded Mrs. Dalton, ‘I feel, as I know you do, 
that things have come to a pass which makes every help, however 
trifling, worth having; and although I should consider it both misplaced 
and unbecoming to attempt to lead or direct you in the management of 
your affairs, I trust I do not exceed my duty, if I at the same time endea- 
vour to qualify myself for giving an opinion when it happens to be 
called for.” 

These words were spoken with so much mildness, and in a tone of 
voice so full of sincerity and affection, that they completely overcame 
Dalton. He felt and looked perplexed in the extreme, sensible that 
his excellent wife was in the right, but not well knowing how to 
admit it. 

In this dilemma his daughter brought the argument to a close. 

‘* You are fairly beaten, father,” she said, laughingly ; ‘‘ your friends 
may be in power in London, but reason and utilitarianism triumph at 
Vale Royal Farm. Come, you may as well confess the truth; you 
cannot answer my mother; the disciple of Harriet Martineau wears 
the domestic crown. Let us go to bed.” 

‘¢ You are a saucy hussy,” he retorted, good-naturedly patting her 
cheek ; ‘* and I am half tempted to wish that to-morrow may be wet, 
and George Grey” — 

‘* Don’t wish, father,” cried the blushing girl, ‘‘ or you’ll be in the 
wrong again; for to-morrow will be fine, and the spring corn all‘the 
better of it.” 

With these words kisses and blessings were exchanged, and the 
farmer and his family withdrew to rest. 
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The neat and tasteful breakfast set out in the parlour of Vale Royal 
Farm on the following morning would have tempted a monk of La 
Trappe to break his fasting vow. There was the egg creaming with 
freshness ; the thick cream, curdling with richness; the butter, new 
from the churn; the chop, hung a week, toasted before the fire, and 
done to a turn; the sweet home-made bread ; the tea (Mrs. Dalton 
always preferred Pekoe) as clear as amber, and as redolent of perfume 
as a bed of violets. There, too, was another ingredient, and perhaps 
the best on earth to minister to a good appetite, which was, that every 
one was pleased. 

The Daltons had risen each with an anxious hope that the day might 
be fine; and it was beautifully fine. It was one of those forerunners 
of spring which break forth occasionally at the beginning of the year, 
and lead to a belief that the first spring day has dawned, The sky 
was like a sea of deep bright blue, in the midst of which here and 
there regions of pure white clouds appeared piled up one upon another 
in stupendous masses, like mountains of snow, glowing with the warm 
lustre of the generous sun, that encompassed heaven and earth with 
the refulgent lustre of its rays. A peculiarly soft and exhilarating 
breeze fanned the air, as if some gentle spirit had been sent abroad to 
let loose the vegetable world from the strong embrace of winter, and 
once more diffuse into genial circulation the sap of life and fruitfulness. 

Dalton stood at an open window, enjoying this heavenly sight and 
refreshing air, while one arm rested on his wite’s shoulder and the other 
encircled his lovely daughter. He was deeply moved by its influence. 

** Let us not forget,”” he said, ‘‘ to thank God to-day in our prayers 
for this glorious weather, and earnestly entreat a continuance of it. I 
am agitated with the keenest anxiety whenever I think (and I daily do 
so) upon the coming season. Ifthe farm should this year yield a fair 
return for the toil and money I have sunk in it, I shall be greatly 
blessed. Upon the produce of those fields we have lived in comfort 
and respectability for many years. Should the plenty with which they 
have so often been covered, this year come forth from them, I shall 
no ‘longer resist George’s importunity, and object to ratify your 
happiness, Emily. We shall have a harvest home such as none of us 
will ever forget! A good crop and a good market will leave me a few 
hundreds to spare, without which I cannot give my child to another in 
the only way she should cease to be mine. Let us implore a blessing 
this day upon the seed in the soil, and the dear object to which we pro- 
pose to dedicate the fruits of plenty! Do not, however, speak of this 
to George: he is generous, but I would not have him know why it is 
his wishes have hitherto been opposed.” 

Emily’s bosom heaved, and her eyes filled with tears, as she threw 
herself upon her father’s neck, and sobbed aloud. He pressed her ten- 
derly to his heart a moment, ‘and then transferring her to her mother’s 
arms, withdrew from a scene that had already unmanned him. 

In less than half an hour Emily had retired to her own room to dress 
for church. She laid her wardrobe out, and, still tremulous with her 
excitement, sunk into a chair at the window, basking for a while in that 
sun, whose auspicious rays had won her father to fix a time for her 
marriage, and enjoying its cheerful brightness with congenial delight. In 
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form and expression, what a picture she presents! How beautifully, in her 
figure and her face, in every limb and lineament, is the happiness 
developed that melts her inmost soul! She is leaning forward in her 
chair; a thrilling languor has stolen over her frame ; her small silken 
feet are crossed and extended, her hands are listlessly crossed upon her 
lap; the lips are half open ; the falling eyelid half conceals the softened 
lustre of her eyes; the rosy tints of sensuous pleasure glow upon her 
cheeks ; she is faint with emotion, and scarcely breathes, while ever 
and anon a low half-drawn sigh reveals how exhausting is the 
sweetness that has overcome her. 

George Grey met the family at church. He had arrived from 
Liverpool by the railway, and was waiting for them at the porch. How 
many an eye was turned with animation at the betrothed ones,—for 
such they were universally considered,—and how many a heart felt 
happy, while marking their happiness in each other’s presence. Arm 
in ‘arm they walked from the church, strolled in the garden, and 
talked over all those tender trifles which lovers invariably find so sweet, 
and all other persons so insipid. 

George Grey had been Emily’s accepted lover for three years; but 
though her father approved of the match, he had always deprecated its 
taking place. For this he used to give now one, and now another, rea- 
son, but never the true one. He could not bear the idea of seeing 
his child marry without a portion, and the expenses of his farm did not 
leave him a shilling to spare. Of the many distresses he had to contend 
against, this was the most painful; for he loved his daughter with an 
intense affection that made her the idol of his existence. 

George Grey was, in many respects, a very desirable husband for a 
girl in Emily Dalton’s position. Independently of his strong attach- 
ment to her, a stamp of prosperity seemed to have been set upen him, 
which rendered him rather an enviable sort of person. Good-looking, 
well-made, animated, intelligent, and extremely quick in business, 
almost every one who knew him felt assured he would become a part- 
ner in the firm of Cradock Brothers, the eminent Liverpool Corn-factors, 
whose managing clerk he had for some time been. In their employ- 
ment he had proved highly serviceable to his intended father-in-law on 
more than one occasion, advising him of the most opportune periods 
for bringing his grain to market, and more than once selling the whole 
crop at the top price of the year. More recently his friendship had 
assumed a more substantial form ;—he had introduced and become 
security for Dalton to the Bank from which the money had been ob- 
tained for laying down the Tweedale tiles to drain his farm, and for 
purchasing an extensive supply of new seed-wheat, which, as Dalton 
trusted, was to compensate by one full crop of superior quality for three 
seasons of failure and loss. 

As soon as these two persons were left by the ladies to their port 
after dinner, the corn market immediately formed the ‘topic of their 
conversation. 

‘“‘ Well, George,” asked the farmer, helping himself, and pushing 
over the bottle, ‘* how are prices ?” 

“Rising,” answered the other, “‘ and our house are buyers abroad.” 

“The deuce you are!” rejoined Dalton. 
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‘Yes, and largely,” proceedetl Grey; ‘‘ there will be more foreign 
corn in bond this year than there was last.” 

‘¢ That looks ill, George,’’ observed the farmer, in a mournful tone. 

‘* Not that I see,” proceeded the other. ‘‘ You are sure of the present 
sliding scale, now that the farmers’ friends are in office; and while 
that remains law, you must get a good price for your wheat, however 
bad, before we can bring in any, however good.” 

‘* True, all true,” cried Dalton ; ‘‘ that’s the old assertion, and I can’t 
disprove it; but, at the same time, it always dispirits me to hear 
of these immense importations in bond. It’s like bringing the enemy to 
live next door te you.” | 

“Not a bad idea that, Governor,” said young Grey; “but the 
enemy, as you call him, can do no mischief till after your turn has been 
served.” 

“« Nay,” insisted Dalton, ‘‘ my belief is, that the farmers never can 
have a good turn while the foreigner is let in to spy all their actions.” 

** Why,”’ inquired George, ‘‘ you are surely not going to exclaim 
against the sliding scale ?”’ 

‘‘ No,” returned the other, ‘“‘ but, at the same time, it’s not the 
security people think. Tis like the sand-banks in some rivers—always 
shifting ; so that when it appears one never knows whether he has sure 
footing or not. There are high prices under it, but who makes money ? 
I sometimes think the bad outsets the good, George.” 

** You are coming round, eh ?”’ asked George. 

‘* Not a bit,” replied Dalton. ‘‘ Then as to Sir Robert, are we sure 
of him?” 

‘* Why,’’ answered George, ‘‘ just at present I should think you are, 
upon this question.”’ 

‘“You know,” proceeded the farmer, ‘“‘he has played the party a 
slippery trick or two, before now.” 

** Yes,’ said George, ‘‘ but he will hardly venture to treat you to a 
second edition of Catholic Emancipation. The landlords are a more 
formidable body than the parsons. The former are in the ring with him, 
and may fall upon him in a pack together, and worry him to death. 
The parsons could only bark and show their teeth at a distance.” 

*« My neighbour Hardy,” continued the still incredulous Dalton, 
‘« has read every speech Sir Robert has spoken upon the subject for 
these twelvemonths past, and he tells me there is not a word in them 
all for the farmer to lay hold of. Now, Hardy swears, and so will I, that 
the man who, when he knows you want him to go slap up to the point, 
and speak his mind out honestly and plainly, keeps beating about the 
bush and saying nothing to the purpose, has his mind already made 
up to give you the slip the first opportunity.” 

‘*T subscribe,” said Grey, “‘ to neighbour Hardy’s doctrine; and 
doubt not that if Sir Robert found it his policy, he would soon catch 
the bit between his teeth, like a runaway horse, and leave you all in the 
lurch. But I do not see that such is his policy now, whatever it may 
be by and by; and there lies your great security. He dare not touch 
the farmer.” 

‘* Well, I am sure I hope it may prove so,”’ cried Dalton; “ but the 
bottle’s empty, shall we have another?—-No. Then, as our glasses are 
full, let us finish with a toast—Here’s consistency in politics.” 
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“Oh,” exclaimed Grey, ‘ the rascally virtue, as Dan O’Connell calls 
it; with all my heart—it never was more wanted.” 

In this dialogue it were superfluous for us, as narrators, to point out 
that Mr. George Grey, however clever in other respects, was no prophet 
in politics. We may, however, be permitted to observe, that the 
remarks of the two speakers were dictated in rather a clear manner by 
the circumstances in which they respectively felt themselves placed 
at the time. The farmer’s difficulties, ever present to his mind, made 
him suspicious and apprehensive ; while George Grey, without having 
been told of what had passed in the morning respecting his promised 
marriage, had caught the cheerful air of his sweetheart’s manner, and 
was inspired by it to deal confidently with all things. Had his feelings 
been less excited, he would have perceived more distinctly than he did, 
that the farmer’s despondency was natural, and his distrust of the future 
well grounded. 

After spending an evening of unmixed and uninterrupted enjoyment, 
George Grey returned to Liverpool by the last train, and things at 
Vale Royal resumed their usual even tenor. Henceforward much of 
the progress of our story might not inaptly be indicated by a meteoro- 
logical register, and made a chronicle of changing interest regulated by 
the changes of the weather. Lowering clouds overspread the house- 
hold with gloom ; rain damped and depressed the spirits of all within it ; 
sunshine warmed and exhilarated them. Every alteration of the weather 
was accompanied by a corresponding moral sensation; and of each, 
though much was felt, but little was said. The facts of the case were 
thoroughly understood, and too deeply exciting for ordinary reference 
or discussion. 

There is no condition of life more profoundly distressing, and, in our 
artificial state of society, more frequently met with, than that of a 
human being in the full enjoyment of the gifts of nature, and yet com- 
pletely helpless, because controlled and chained down by his position in 
society. Health animates his frame, strength impels his nerves, know- 
ledge instructs his mind, to no purpose; because a barrier, harder than 
adamant and heavier than lead—the force of circumstances, and those 
circumstances produced and contrived by the craft of his fellow man— 
stops, limits, and nullifies his powers and aspirations. Oh, who shall 
paint in colours strong enough to represent the terrible truth im its 
naked efficacy, the agony of that human being who, with the energies 
of his body and the faculties of his mmd pure and unimpaired, stands 
in the centre of the social circle a cripple and enslaved creature, power- 
less to exercise the rights and franchises of his nature, and condemned 
to idleness and poverty, while the will and capacity for acquirmg com- 
petence and comfort are straining within him, like bloodhounds held 
back from their quarry ? ’ 

Manya reflection of this kind occurred to Dalton, as he ruminated upon 
his own position and prospects for some time after the happy Sunday we 
have just described. It was the season of severe weather, and his mind 
continued anxious and doubtful, more from the discouraging influence 
of the last few years, than anything produced by actual circumsiances. 
The spring advanced, and at length the great blows were struck which 
he and all his class had awaited with so much apprehension The 
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Corn Bill and Tariff of 1842 were introduced, and upon no man in the 
country did their provisions fall with a more staggering effect than poor 
Dalton. The new sliding scale presented itself to his eyes in the cha- 
racter of utter ruin. From the first moment he saw it, he felt that peace 
of mind and prosperity had taken leave of him for ever. Intelligence of 
events destined to prove fatal impresses itself upon our nature, by a 
mysterious agency of itsown, independent alike of the reason and the will. 
He did not argue the matter ; nor was he sensible of the precise direc- 
tion or form in which his destruction was to be brought about ; but the 
conviction that it was certain entered his soul, and filled him with 
agony. He was conscious, instinctively, of some mighty revolution 
about to take place, and that, more than half broken down as he 
was under the old order of things, nothing could preserve him in the 
approaching change. An emphatic voice within him seemed to deliver 
this as the prophecy of fate. 

Bitter indeed was the anguish of this honest-hearted and industrious 
victim of a hollow system, crumbling to decay, because equally opposed 
to reason, humanity, and sound policy. His sufferings were doubl 
painful, because they were endured in secret. He could not bring 
himself to communicate to his wife or daughter the dark forebodings by 
which his mind was constantly haunted. The cruelty of making them 
unhappy, and a fear that if he began to speak at all upon the subject of 
his affairs, he should fail in discretion, and let some particulars escape 
of their actual derangement, checked his tongue and enforced reserve. 
Thus, in the sweet centre of his own quiet home, it was his fate to 
hover daily upon the glassy brink of a clear bubbling well of sympathy 
and affection, as deep, pure, and abounding as ever filled a virtuous 
household, without daring to stoop down and quench his burning spirit 
with the refreshing water. Some slight support he continued to receive 
from the Sunday visits of George Grey, who, looking out on the future 
with the hopeful eyes of love, and being moreover constantly engaged 
in the active pursuits of a business in which the circle of operations was 
enlarged as that of his friend the farmer became contracted, brought a 
still vigorous and confiding spirit to Vale Royal, and upheld, at least 
for one day in the week, its old tone of cheerfulness and enjoyment. 

We shall not stop to describe how very unfavourable was the weather 
all through the spring of 1842, or how lively the apprehension then 
everywhere felt for the fate of the harvest. Late in the season, and 
when the purchases of foreign corn had gone to a greater extent than 
ever, the summer unexpectedly cleared up, and the weather, for months 
together, became uninterruptedly of the most genial kind. Impending 
ruin was held back—an interval was mercifully permitted during which 
anticipations of plenty and prosperity were again fondly, and, as it 
seeméd not unreasonably cherished—and the English farmer dreamed 
as of yore of happiness and fortune. So bountiful was the influence 
of the constant sunshine now shed benignantly from Heaven upon the 
productive earth, that crops everywhere sprung to maturity with un- 
exampled fulness and rapidity. In all directions the joyful boast pre- 
vailed, that the harvest of 1842 would, in point of quantity, be of 
average, and in point of quality, of superior value. Keenly did Charles 
Dalton and his neighbour Will Hardy watch the operation of the new 
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sliding scale; and cheered were they to observe, that the average 
price ascended slowly and kept up as the summer advanced. In Ma 
it rose from 59s. ld. to 60s. 5d.; in June to 63s., and in July to 
64s. 7d. 

In the reasoning of these two individuals there was much of weakness 
and misapprehension, which it is now almost useless to point out. 
They knew that nothing short of a high price would remunerate them, 
and they naturally looked at every approach to such a price as a 
presumptive indication that they should obtain it for the crop they 
were about at reap. But the very things they regarded as signs of 
improvement, and grounds for confidence, were in reality pregnant 
iwth the elements of unprecedented embarrassment and untold losses. 
Immense sums of money had been embarked in the purchase of foreign 
corn, while the unpropitious spring weather induced a general opinion 
that a large supply would be required to make up for the deficient pro- 
duce of our own fields. The men whose millions were staked upon this 
forced struggle between the legislation of the British Parliament and the 
course of nature, strained every means in their power to raise the home 
price, and so get their foreign purchases in at the lowest rate of duty ; 
and thus it was that many an unreflecting farmer marked in his news- 
paper with exultation the advancing price of wheat, fancying that he 
perceived in that circumstance an earnest of the remuneration that was to 
reward his skill and industry, and little suspecting that for every shilling 
the price rose, an additional facility was given for pouring in a competing 
article in enormous quantities, that were destined to swamp hisprofits 
at the very moment they were most precious. 

The mellow month of full-bosomed August came ; the grain, bearded 
and brown with unwonted maturity, was bending to the sickle; and 
just as its appearance in the market could be calculated to a day, the 
foreign masses that had been accumulating for months were first hurried 
in, and totally deranged the legitimate proportions of supply and 
demand. In the week ending August 4, 364,073 quarters of foreign 
grain were entered for home consumption; in the following week, 
1,354,797 quarters;—the duty was fixed at 8s., and there was no longer 
a remunerating price for the native grower, nor a gain to the importer 
from abroad. 

But we are anticipating the events of our story. The corn was 
cut and stacked at Vale Royal Farm, and the feast usual upon the 
occasion was held. On the Sunday early in the year, when Dalton 
promised not to resist his daughter’s marriage after harvest home, if 
the crop proved good, and the prices good, he had made use of an ex- 
pression that now recurred forcibly to his mind, saying, ‘‘ We shall 
have a harvest home that none of us will ever forget!’ That har- 
vest home was now being held, and he pondered deeply upon his 
promise, for the crop was good, and the fulfilment of the promise 
was evidently anticipated by his child. Her every look and gesture, as 
she bounded past him with eyes sparkling with delight, and a heart 
throbbing with tenderness, indicated that she looked upon this, to her, 
auspicious festival, as the inauguration of one still happier, and more 
sacred. Good cheer abounded—the exhilarating ale-can foamed to the 
brim—music and the dance heightened the general enjoyment. All 
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around were elevated with joy,—the heads of the family, and the poor 
and dependent upon them,—all except the master of the revel: he 
alone was thoughtful and sad. Care brooded darkly over his mind, 
weighing down the natural gaiety of his temper, and thickening the 
melody of his voice as he took his turn in the songs that were sung. 
But he was manly in his grief;—he confined it to his own bosom, and 
marred not either by word or look.the happiness of his wife, daughter, 
domestics, or labourers. ‘‘ Let them enjoy it while they can,” said he 
bitterly to himself, —‘‘ they feel not, as I do, that it may never return.” 

The evening waxed late, and the prevailing merriment had reached 
its height, when George Grey, taking Dalton aside, remarked, that he 
was glad to find that the corn, both in point of quality and quantity, 
was extremely good. 

“* Yes,” observed Dalton, ‘ it certainly is; but the price, George ?” 

“Ts not,” returned the other, ‘‘ easily named. I am afraid it will 
fall.”’ 

‘* | expected as much,” answered Dalton. 

‘“‘ Then,” proceeded George, ‘‘ I feel the less hesitation in offering you 
a piece of advice I should otherwise have been diffident in giving. Sell 
at once; our house are still buyers, 1 suspect for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the home market, and so helping themselves to a shilling duty 
on their foreign stock,—but if you will authorise me, I think I can get 
you the highest price in to-morrow’s market.” 

** Agreed,” cried Dalton,—‘‘ I am sure I cannot do better.” 

‘<I believe you cannot,” replied George: ‘‘so let me have samples 
and a note of the quantity in time for the first train to Liverpool in the 
morning, and | doubt not but you will receive a letter by the next day’s 
post, saying that all has been bought.” 

This arrangement was carried into effect ;—the samples and note 
were forwarded and produced at market; Cradock and Co. bought; the 
sale went to swell the average for August 12, which left the price 
64s. 2d., and the duty 8s—buyer and seller were now ruined. 

It was evening: the sun had set, but the western sky was still bright 
with the colour of his departing beams; the air was redolent of a 
thousand perfumes, and the breeze light: it was an hour full of peace, 
sweetness, and blissful associations. It seemed as if evil could have no 
power, and suffering no place, in the midst of so much purity and 
loveliness. Dalton stood at his own door, musing over the splendour 
and divine tranquillity of the scene. A railway train shot by. There 
was a shrill cry as if some bird of prey clove the distant clouds— 
then a rushing roar like a volley of flying artillery, and in a moment all 
was still again and lustrous, as if angels, and not men, inhabited the 
valley. Presently a figure was seen making rapid way towards the 
farm: now he ran, now walked with quick, short steps. Dalton 
watched his progress—could it be!—yes, it was George Grey. He 
hurried up pale and breathless, and seizing the farmer, turned him into 
a path that led from the house, and whispered in his ear—‘‘ We are 
undone ! Cradock and Co. will stop in a fortnight for half a million, 
and, besides my situation, I shall lose 1,0002. Good God! I thought 
it would be a certain gain, and meant to settle it on Emily.— Where 
is she ?” 
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‘* In the house,”’ replied Dalton, ‘‘ but you are too agitated to see 
her now.” 

“* Oh, yes,” he proceeded—‘ she and her mother must know nothing 
at present. There is still a chance; I have been thinking, and this is 
my plan. You must come to Liverpool, and before the news of this 
great failure gets abroad, we will try and obtain on general grounds a 
renewal of the bills coming due at the Bank for the money laid out this 
year onthe farm. If we succeed, we shall have time to turn round ; 
perhaps the sale of the crop to Cradock and Co. may not be good in law, 
and that money may be saved. If not, terms may be obtained from the 
creditors, and we shall trust to better times and better laws.” 

‘* T will do whatever you wish, George,” said Dalton, ‘‘ but nothing 
will come of it.” 


George looked in his face, startled by the calmness with which he 
spoke. 

7 You are surprised,” he continued, ‘‘ but I am quite prepared for 
this misfortune. I fully expected it. I have felt for some time past 
like a victim bound to the stake, and can listen with resignation to the 
warrant for my execution. Go on, then, and tell me the particulars of 
this failure—is it for so much as half a million?” 

‘¢ Every shilling of it,’’ said Grey. ‘‘ This morning the partners came 
to the counting-house at an earlier hour than usual. While passing 
my desk the senior desired me to be at the Store by twelve o’clock, and 
bring the keys of the different lofts. I did so; and when I reached it, 
found Mr. — the Banker waiting my arrival. Both the partners 
came up immediately, and he went in with them. They took out a few 
papers, and, desiring me to remain below, ascended the lofts. I sat 
down upon the stairs, and leaned back upon the rail. After awhile I 
heard voices above; the wood conducted the sound to my ear. ‘ Now 
you have seen the stock, what is your advice ?’ asked the senior.” 

‘«« « The same as before,’ rejoined the Banker; ‘ you muststop. It 
would be impossible to realise the price of this corn at present ; but if 
your creditors take it and hold it over, there may ultimately be little loss 
upon it: to force a sale on a falling market would make bad worse. 
You say, I think, that you have nothing falling due for a fortnight.’ 

*« ¢ Nothing,’ was the reply. 

‘* « Well, then,’ the Banker added, ‘ for a fortnight things may 
remain as they are. Meantime keep your intentions a profound secret. 
We shall feel great pleasure in putting two thousand pounds to your 
credit for the present, and now I must say good morning. Your friend 
Sir Robert has brought business to a pretty pass.’ ” 

‘‘ Ah,” cried Dalton, ‘‘the old Whig, with all his generosity, could not 
keep in that stinging reproach. The farmer broken, and the corn-factor 
bankrupt, the landlord’s turn must come next.” 

“It wereindeed a justretribution,’’ echoed George ; ‘‘forthere isscarcely 
a class in the community that is not sacrificed to the landlord’s mono- 
poly. At the beginning of this year our firm was not only solvent, but 
opulent. Nothing could be more legitimate—more commendable than 
our business. When there was every reason to believe that corn would 
be wanted in this country, we bought it abroad. The law provided, 
that when the article became scarce here it should be admitted at a 
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low duty. Naturally enough we sought to avail ourselves of that ad- 
vantage—we waited for the lowest attainable duty —failed to obtain it, 
and not only realized no profit ourselves, but are forced into the market 
with the farmer at the very moment the competition is ruinous to both. 
Thus the same act of parliament, equally unjust and unnatural, makes 
beggars of us all.’’ 

The farmer and his intended son-in-law reached Liverpool in the 
morning. The disappointment that awaited them there is but too 
painfully indicated by the close of our story. In the evening, a man 
staggered out of the last railway train that passed the station next to 
Vale Royal. ‘‘ Hallo, friend,’ exclaimed a porter, holding him up— 
‘You are drunk !”—The man looked up wildly; his face was deadly 
pale, and his bloodshot eyeballs were starting from their sockets. ‘‘ He 
seems more mad than drunk, Bob,” said another porter. The subject 
of these remarks was Charles Dalton. He rushed towards his home, 
but never reached it. The waters of the Mersey and Irwell Canal flowed 
over his body that night. His widow and daughter are now earning a 
miserable subsistence by needlework, in one of the many narrow, filthy 
lanes with which Liverpool is infested; George Grey has gone out as a 
settler to New Zealand ; and the Farmer’s Fireside is dismantled and 
forsaken. 





A PASSING THOUGHT. 


As the night follows day, 
Fitful life rolls away. 

After joy there is sadness ; 
Now reason, now madness 
Succeeds : on the sun-sheen 
Clouds and storm supervene. 


One thing varies not, but is ever the same 
In all seasons—through darkness and flame 
In this world—’tis the wearing away 

Of the whole to eternal decay ! 
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CHIT-CHAT ON CHINA AND THE TEA-THINGS. 


BY WALTER KEATING KELLY. 


Tue Titans have stormed Olympus: the ‘ Black Imps,” the ‘‘ Outer 
Barbarians,” have made a lodgment in the Celestial Empire! The 
conclusion of the treaty between England and China (to drop the 
language of Eastern hyperbole) is a momentous event in our annals as 
a people ; but it is alsomuch more than this; its importance is not merely 
national, it is human; it will rank hereafter among the great salient 
points in the history of our race; nor can we reflect on it without feeling 
a vague awe steal over us with the foreboding of those vast moral revolu- 
tions to which it is the sure prelude. The news of this event may well 
arouse the liveliest emotions among all orders of our countrymen, for 
all are interested in it—the rich and the poor, the scholar, the man of 
science, and the philanthropist, the producer and the consumer of na- 
tional wealth, and the craving expectant of patronage. Already the 
welcome tidings have sent a flush through the pallid frame of British 
industry, and the children of the starving mechanic are cheered with 
the promise of a little bread. 

But, amidst this general exultation, we think we hear a low plaintive 
voice, like that ofthe departing brownie, who cried through the live- 
long night, ‘‘ Farewell to bonnie Bodsbeck !’”’ It is Fancy, bewailing her 
lessening empire, and the encroachments of her inexorable rival, Reality. 
How fast is she lésing every spot of earth she once fondly called her 
own. In every region of the globe, that chequered gloom she loves, 
those tricksy mists that colour and transform all objects seen through 
them, how fast are they melting into “‘ the common light of day.” 
Foreign scenes teemed with marvels and adventures for our imagina- 
tive forefathers ; for us they wear the common-place hue of our own 
prosaic age. Utilitarianism has supplanted the worship of romance ; 
steam desecrates her most hallowed haunts; the very deserts of 
Arabia refuse her shelter, for even there she is put to confusion by the 
business-like arrangements of Mr. Waghorn. Until now, one vast 
region remained impervious to our matter-of-fact generation. China 
was the last asylum of the ideal; a land wrapped in a delicious appe- 
tizing mystery, where Fancy might revel to her heart’s delight, secure 
from the importunities of Truth. Mighty Fo! what wonderful hobby- 
horses have been imported from that country! What a ready-made 
Utopia it has been for some of our speculative philosophers! What 
priceless subjects for system-mongers have been its history, language, 
laws, institutions, and manners! And then its living inhabitants !—If 
the idea of grace and chastened beauty is inseparable from the name of 
old Greece—if martial renown identifies itself with that of the Roman, 
—if the Arab rushes upon our imaginations, in all the fiery force of 
his clime,—the quizzical was thy distinctive attribute, my China- 
man; and dear wast thou to every titillated fibre of our midriffs as the 
purest embodied figure of fun. All this is at an end, or soon will be so. 
We shall see the Chinese simply as they are: habit will blunt our 
perception of their oddities, which will seem, too, less odd when viewed 
D 
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in connexion with their causes—in the concrete, and not in the abstract 
—in their systematic consistency, and not as fragmentary expressions 
torn from their context. Our intercourse with the Chinese may lead 
to an interchange of good offices between them and us, and to the 
growth of a more discerning, a kindlier, and a wiser spirit, in our mu- 
tual dealings; but, oh, the pleasant illusions it will for ever put to 
flight! Ask Wordsworth the difference between Yarrow unvisited and 
Yarrow visited ;—but what is Yarrow to China? ‘*‘ Le malheureux! 
il m’a gaté mes Alpes!”’ said Charles Nodier of Napoleon and his road 
over the Simplon. ‘‘O Lord Palmerston! O Sir Henry Pottinger!” 
we think we hear Thomas Hood exclaim, ‘‘ you have made potsherds 
of my China!” 

Nor is it alone the ideal of our waking dreams that is thus doomed 
to change, but the fiat has gone forth against the actual China; 
against that land over which twenty-four centuries have rolled since 
the days of Confucius, leaving its people as unchanged as the fair 
enchanted sleeper in the fairy tale. The present and past unparalleled 
condition of that country has been owing to the assiduous cultivation 
of favourable circumstances, and to the equally assiduous exclusion of 
everything of an opposite tendency. The inference is irresistible, that 
when new elements shall have insinuated themselves into the mighty 
mass so artificially composed and held together, the old cohesive forces 
will be dissolved, new combinations will arise, and new forms of life 
will be engendered out of the parted atoms of the ancient system. 
Let no undiscerning reverence for antiquity, no credulous belief in the 
vaunted wisdom of the peaceful and happy Chinese, lead us to repine 
at this inevitable consummation. Europeans have been much misled 
on the subject of this people, nor have the works of recent travellers 
as yet sufficiently dispelled from the popular mind the false notions 
instilled into it by earlier writers. 

It has been the singular lot of this paradoxical nation to realize in 
practice, upon an enormous scale, and unimpaired by the wear and 
tear of thousands of years, what is dreamed of in European philosophy 
but as an impossible abstraction,—a purely conservative national sys- 
tem. The chief aids by which it has accomplished this, are its local 
position and its language. China Proper is a compact territory, 
highly endowed by nature, occupying a surface of 537,000 square 
miles; bounded on one side by the ocean, whilst on the others its out- 
posts are encompassed by vast deserts and rugged mountains, its only 
neighbours were nomadic hordes, who though fierce and predatory, 
were gradually subdued by the arms or the arts of the empire ; or 
when victors, merged in the superior numbers of its prolific population. 
Thus that jealous exclusion of foreigners, which has always characterized 
China, was suggested and seconded by natural circumstances; and 
thus the myriad inhabitants of the Middle Flowery Kingdom remained 
as secure from disturbing influences from without, as those of the Happy 
Valley of Rasselas. 

Still more strongly were they discriminated from all the rest of man- 
kind by their language, the sole living representative of its class, since 
the tomb closed over its Egyptian and Mexican sisters. The Chinese 
written character is ideographic or symbolical, not phonetic ; that is 
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to say, it represents ideas directly, not mediately through the interven- 
tion of vocal sounds. It has nothing in common with our alphabetic 
mode of writing, but may be well elucidated by a comparison with our 
numerical cyphers. Thus we write “ nine,” to représent the name we 
give to a certain combination of units; but this suggests no idea to 
those who do not understand English: we also write 9, and. this calls 
up the idea intended in the mind of every European. In short, 
Chinese writing is as irrespective of sound as the fanciful language of 
flowers, or as blazonry, or as painting, from which it was probably de- 
rived. Now in framing such a system, as it would have been mani- 
festly impossible to adopt a distinct symbol for each several idea, the 
only practicable course was to invent, as the Chinese have done, cer- 
tain radical signs, each of which might stand for some very common 
notion, such as man, sun, tree, &c., and which might be capable of 
combination on general principles to represent all the other elements of 
thought :—somewhat, as in an infinitely more limited case, we express all 
numbers by combinations of ten symbols, or as a multitude of signals 
are conveyed by the different arrangements of the arms of a telegraph. 
Never, perhaps, has a more arduous task been proposed to human in- 
genuity, and the success with which it has been accomplished is truly 
amazing. Two hundred and fourteen primary characters furnish com- 
binations, of which some writers have enumerated as many as 80,000, 
though not more perhaps than the eighth of these is requisite for 
general literary purposes. Dr. Morrison says, in the introductory 
part of his dictionary, ‘‘ To convey ideas to the mind by the eye, the 
Chinese language answers all the purposes of a written medium, as 
well as the alphabetical system of the west, and in some respects 
better. As sight is quicker than hearing, so ideas reaching the mind 
by the eye are quicker, more striking and vivid than those which reach 
the mind by the slower progress of sound. The character forms a pic- 
ture which really is, or by early associations is considered, beautiful 
and impressive. The Chinese fine writing, when fully understood, by 
dispensing with all the minuter particles and diffusive expressions, 
which are absolutely necessary to give to sounds that variety which 
makes them intelligible in spoken language, darts upon the mind with 
a vivid flash, a force and a beauty of which alphabetic language is in- 
capable.” These excellences, however, are far outweighed by grievous 
evils. A little exertion will enable the intelligent reader to surmise 
what our limits do not allow of our elucidating more fully, namely, in 
the first place, that such a system as we have above endeavoured to 
describe, is a result and an expression of the entire body of knowledge 
and opinion as held by its inventors; and prone that confusion 
would ensue upon any wide departure from the metaphysical principles, 
and general tone of thought that had originally presided at the forma- 
tion of the symbols ; so that aversion to change in this respect would 
necessarily become predominant and inveterate. The Chinaman is 
never satiated with beholding his beautiful symbols, and his mind is 
insensibly moulded to the lessons they teach directly and by implica- 
tion. 

The vocal language having been left completely in the condition of 
an unwritten tongue, has hardly advanced beyond the first — 
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stage of infancy. It is entirely monosyllabic, its meagreness is extreme, 
and the most desperate shifts succeed but very ill in pairing its scanty 
sounds with the multitudinovs characters of the written language. 
‘‘ The poverty to which the written language is reduced is such as to 
occasion misunderstandings in sentences of the most frequent occur- 
rence, and to make conversation so exceedingly monotonous, as to 
comprise only the ordinary objects of life. Whenever any attempt is 
made to discuss more abstract subjects, recourse must be had to 
ink and paper, and the speaker will be obliged either to define the 
sounds by synonimes, or to write themdown. * * * Nothing tends 
so much to counteract the progress of civilization as the poverty of the 
oral medium, andthe human mind recoils from treating of suhjects 
that are not understood. Hence, the Chinese are more sensual than 
their comparative state of civilization would lead us to suppose. 
Everything beyond the range of sight is difficult to be described by 
them, and evenwhen represented, it can scarcely be understood.” 
(Gutzlaff China Opened, I. 384.) 

Upon the pertinacious immobility of the national mind, rigid as 
cast iron, rests the permanence of the Chinese institutions. It is this 
that lends strength to the intrinsically weak paternal government, the 
most elaborate and vexatious system of pure despotism the world has ever 
beheld. When we have sufficiently indulged our wonder at the institu- 
tions of China, let us ask what are the blessings they have conferred upon 
its people? Upon the answer must depend our estimate of their value. 
It is not enough that their apologists point out to us the imposing mag- 
nitude, and long endurance of the empire, as proofs of the perfect 
attainment of the end proposed by its institutions. The means may 
present a stupendous monument of genius or of fortune; but what if 
the ultimate result be evil? An empire is but an abstraction, an ideal 
thing ; it is an abuse of language to talk of the welfare of an empire, 
as something not inconsistent with the misery of its flesh and blood 
realities. What if the operation of this mighty machinery upon the 
bodies and souls of living men be pain, and distortion, and degrada- 
tion? The guillotine is a highly ingenious and efficient machine, but 
human heads were made for something better than to be chopped off. 

The arts and inventions in which China so long anticipated Europe, 
were all of them productions of its earlier times, before the hardening 
process had taken effect on the national mind. In none of them has 
it made any improvements for ages upon ages, and in all but one, 
it is left behind by kingdoms of yesterday. It still maintains its 
superiority in agriculture. The lend is cultivated like a garden, in its 
whole length and breadth. It yields a richer return than the best 
farmed lands of Europe; there is hardly any cattle to feed, no foreign 
competition to dread, no anti-corn-law league to bother the landowners, 
yet in no country is the condition of the peasantry more abject: they 
live habitually upon the merest confines of starvation, and the ravages 
of famine are frequently amongst them; boiled grass does not come 
amiss to them, and they eat ‘‘ rats and mice and such small deer,” when 
they can get them, with avidity. What is necessity with the lower classes, 
becomes a matter of taste with the wealthier ; hence a Chinese gour- 
mand is precisely the man to fit the sailor’s definition of an epicure, 
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viz., ‘* a fellow ascan eat anything.” The Chinese are fond of gor- 
geous finery, yet the squalid appearance they make in the streets, 
might induce a stranger ‘“‘ to suppose that ninety-nine per cent. of the 
population were clowns,” if he were not aware that fear of the man- 
darins and their extortions compels every man to conceal his wealth. 
The same dread forces them uselessly to hoard up much capital, 
though the love of gainful traffic is one of their strongest passions. 
Their houses are mean and inconvenient, and within they have a naked 
and comfortless air: he who should presume to build himself a more 
commodious dwelling, would be sure to see it pulled down as a punish- 
ment for his daring innovation, and perhaps incur the confiscation of 
his property besides. The Chinese are a dirty people; shirts are un- 
known in the Celestial Empire; no man takes any scorn to carr 
about him dozens of those things which do become an old coat well. 
Commander Bingham says, he never met. with a Chinaman of any class, 
who was not “ frowzy.” John Bull, who loves cleanliness, cannot be 
persuaded but that it is entirely a personal affair, with which govern- 
ments have nothing on earth to do: if a fellow, he thinks, will be 
dirty, he is a nasty dog, and there’s an end on’t. We cannot argue 
the point at present with John: all we can say is, that the physical 
condition of a people offers the foreigner the least fallacious indications 
by which to judge of their moral and political condition. 

The despotic principles of the government pervade all the relations 
of social life: brutal tyranny over inferiors, and cringing servility to 
power, are the universal characteristics of Chinamen. Falsehood and 
fraud, the vices of the slave, are cultivated by them as virtues. The 
assiduous suppression through so many ages of every germ of indivi- 
duality, has reduced not only their minds, but their bodies too, to the 
same barren uniformity. There is as little diversity in the outward 
appearance of the Chinese, as in the everlasting patterns of their sau- 
cers. The condition of women is as cruel and unnatural in China as 
among the most barbarous tribes of Asia, and female infanticide is ex- 
tensively practised with the connivance of the magistrates. 

Clanship is the only semblance of a popular institution, capable in 
anywise of tempering the relentless despotism of China, which we have 
been able to trace in the works of the best informed writers on that 
country. There are, as may be supposed from the nature of the lan- 
guage, very few surnames in China,—about four hundred and fifty- 
four. All who bear the same surname ‘‘ consider each other as cousins, 
and there exists a silent contract to help each other as if related by 
the ties of blood.” A strong clan often combines to resist injustice 
practised on one of its members, and ‘a magistrate, who could sen- 
tence his clansman to a heavy punishment, would be considered as a 
monster and shunned by his superiors” (Gutzlaff). These clans have 
their mutual feuds, and often get up very pretty faction fights :* on 
these occasions, the mandarins, instead of reading the riot act, pru- 
dently keep out of harm’s way, and leave the combatants to belabour 
each other till they are tired. They reason very justly that men can- 





* Query to Irish antiquarians. Whether did the Chinese borrow this usage from 
the Irish, or the Irish from the Chinese ? 
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not fight for ever, and, when the scene of action is tolerably well 
cleared, the law can proceed with dignified composure to collar the 
wounded and the stragglers. After all, liberty gains but little by this 
anomalous institution : injustice seems to be a fated necessity in China, 
and, when the mandarins are prevented from exercising a full measure 
of it on the more powerful clans, they indemnify themselves by wreak- 
ing it in multiplied force on the weaker. 

We reiterate the question, what vast good commensurate with such 
elaborate means does China offer for our admiration? We appeal to 
the present and the past, but they are dumb to the inquiry: the future 
will write the answer in characters of light; but who, in our day, 
shall pretend to read its clouded oracles?—Still the restless spirit of 
conjecture will have its way. Perhaps, when the great changes now 
at hand shall have been accomplished, future generations will revere 
the wise Providence by which China was prepared to receive them. 
They will see for what great ulterior ends thousands of years were 
spent in moulding the character and perfecting the unity of that great 
empire, till within its limits were included a third of the human race, 
broadly distinguished from all the rest of mankind, and kneaded and 
tempered into as homogeneous a mass as their own porcelain clay. 
Cuvier’s grand sentence, ‘‘ Life is a state of force.” is no less true of 
the moral than of the animal world. All the great moral gains acquired 
by our race have been elicited from the conflict of opposites. But has 
a wondering world ever beheld the encounter of two such dissimilar 
elements as are represented by the western nations on the one hand, 
headed by the bold, inquiring, energetic Anglo-Saxon, and the timid, 
custom-tied, automaton Chinese on the other ? 

It was a very narrow chance, and, we think, a fortunate one, that 
prevented the Russians from being beforehand with us in breaking 
down the partition between Europe and China. In the seventeenth 
century, when the Russians were extending their dominions in northern 
Asia, they came into collision with the Chinese on the banks of the 
Amoor in Manchouria: the latter were victorious, and the Russians 
were glad to conclude a treaty by which they lost not only a large ter- 
ritory, but what they have now still greater reason to regret, the navi- 
gation of the river Amoor. This would have been an immense acqui- 
sition to their commerce ; they will one day, perhaps, possess them- 
selves of it, and make it the medium of a far more active intercourse 
with China than that now carried on by the yearly caravan to Mai- 
machin, and the college of interpreters in Pekin connected therewith. 
It is a singular feature in the trade, of Maimachin, that the only 
circulating medium is the so-called ‘‘ tea bricks,” which perform there 
in all respects the functions of money, and constitute a large majority 
of the returns to the Russians for the European goods, English in- 
cluded, which they furnish to the Celestials. These bricks are described 
by the distinguished German traveller, Ermann, as composed of da- 
maged and refuse teas, mingled with other herbs, condiments, and 
glutinous matter. The Russians find a ready market for them among 
the Kirghees and other tribes of the Asiatic wilds; but what could an 
English merchant do with them? They are money in Maimachin, and 
money’s worth in Siberia and Tartary; but in England and her 
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Colonies, a cargo of them would be as worthless as a cargo of cowries. 
Now, before we talk of converting, at one stroke, our indirect trade 
through the Baltic into a direct one with Northern China, would it 
not be well if our enterprising manufacturers would pay a visit to the 
Chinese Exhibition, and have a look at the queer money they must 
take for their goods, if they will at once dispense entirely with the 
brokerage of Russia? They will see a specimen in Case XLI; and 
we can promise them that they will see many things besides—a glance 
at which with their own shrewd eyes will be not only pleasant, but 
incalculably profitable. Not to speak of the rare beauty of many ob- 
jects in the collection, the strangeness of all, and the exquisite order 
and elegance that make the gallery a delightful place of resort, a visit 
to the Exhibition may very possibly save them from many a costly 
blunder. We heard the other day of a Sheffield manufacturer pro- 
posing to send out some thousand teapots and tea-urns to China,—a 
scheme which perhaps ninety-nine Englishmen in a hundred would 
think very rational. Fortunately, however, for the manufacturer, he 
learned from a better-informed friend, that the general practice inChina 
is to make the tea in the cup out of which it is drunk. 

We have said it was a fortunate circumstance that took from 
Russia the office of introducing western civilization into the Chinese 
empire. Herself hardly emerged from barbarism, she is the least fitted 
of all European nations to teach and to form those races that need 
other discipline than that of the sword. On China, in particular, her 
influence would have been nugatory or pernicious, even from the simi- 
larity of character between their respective subjects. It is curious to 
observe the traits of resemblance between ‘‘ the children” of the czar 
and those of the son of heaven, produced by the like fatherly treat- 
ment. Upon the conclusion of the treaty of Nershensk above alluded 
to, alarge body of Russians, who had been taken prisoners and 
carried to Pekin, refused to return to their native country, so com- 
pletely at home did they find themselves in China: they intermarried 
with Chinese women, and their descendants are quite naturalized. 
The Russian and the Chinese are both cheerful beings, happily ex- 
empted by the rudeness of their natures from many miseries, which a 
more sensitive organization would have entailed on them; both are 
gross and sensual, both indolent, but capable of indomitable per- 
severance in the pursuit of gain; money is with both the only object 
of their soul’s worship, and they will patiently pick out the precious 
dust, grain by grain, from such petty traffic as the neediest and keen- 
est Jew would turn from in despair; both lack invention, but possess 
quick powers of imitation; both, or they: are foully wronged, are 
much given to lying and cheating, redeeming the fault, perhaps, in 
some measure, by the honesty with which they confess it; both are 
very polite and ceremonious, both highly superstitious, yet really irre- 
ligious, assiduous in all the outward observances of religion, but indif- 
ferent to it as an inward sentiment and as a rule of conduct. Such 
are some of the general resemblances between the subjects of these 


two great empires; the points of difference, it must be owned, are all 
in favour of the Russians. 
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LORD BROUGHAM, DAVID HUME, AND THE 
WRITERS ON MIRACLES. 


Lorp Brovcuam, amongst his multifarious literary labours, has re- 
vived in our day the disquisition upon miracles made so popular by 
Hume and the philosophers of the last century. The importance of 
the subject, and the celebrity of the names associated with it, have 
induced us to attempt to estimate the value of the arguments brought 
forward on either side. Before we enter upon that task, however, 
some account of the writers themselves may not be uninteresting. 

It is remarkable that four of the most eminent freethinkers in reli- 
gion who have appeared in England, were men of high monarchical 
principles in politics—a practical proof of the fallacy of the assertion, 
so often repeated, that there exists an inseparable connection between 
democracy and infidelity. Hobbes, Bolinbroke, Gibbon and Hume 
devoted all the energies of their genius to the destruction of a system 
intimately interwoven with another system of which they were the 
ardent advocates. The concurrence of four such distinguished names 
in any set of opinions, and still more in a set so contrary to all the 
tendencies of their minds upon analogous subjects, would in ordinary 
cases have led to an inference that there must be at the bottom of 
them some very convincing reasons. But the world does not like to 
have its prejudices disturbed, and seldom is it in the mood to hearken 
to reasons which, however conclusive they may be deemed by those 
who have taken the pains to investigate them, have always been con- 
sidered by it in the light of paradoxes. The vast majority of those 
who were like to have their mental slumbers interrupted by the free- 
dom of those philosophers, were little disposed on such an occasion 
to be either dispassionate or just. It is not, therefore, very won- 
derful that they condemned them as infidels and malevolent dis- 
turbers of the public happiness. Nevertheless, their appeal to the 
reasoning faculty of man was not wholly made in vain. In spite of the 
denunciations hurled against them by the leaders of the multitude, a 
few of the more daring spirits, such as are scattered here and there in 
every community, ventured to approach the forbidden pages, and to 
cultivate acquaintance with their contents. These they imbibed with 
an ardour proportioned to their novelty, and clung to them with a 
tenacity commensurate with the obloquy that was attached to the un- 
disguised profession of them. The enthusiasm thus excited amongst 
the few, gradually extended itself to numbers, until at length a sect 
was established sufficiently numerous to exact forbearance from the 
magistrate and the populace. The Freethinkers are now a party of 
very considerable importance and of increasing power. They have 
their publications, in which their opinions are promulgated with great 
freedom and talent; and as they no longer shrink from the open dis- 
cussion of their tenets, so they have ceased to compromise them by 
unmeaning qualifications or mitigating reservations. The masses of 
the people appear disposed to look on them with favour, or at least to 
regard them with less disfavour than formerly ; and what is even more 
significant of the progress they have made, the tone of their great adver- 
saries, the religious party, has undergone a marked alteration ; for from 
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the height of menace and insulting contumely, they have condescended 
to entreat moderation and forbearance. Altogether, judging from the 
many symptoms that present themselves ominous of change, looking 
especially at the throbs and heavings that are now rising so convul- 
sively from the deep recesses of society, one would be inclined to pre- 
dict that we are rapidly tending to one of those great moral earth- 
quakes, the occurrence of which at certain intervals would seem to 
be necessary for the healthful preservation of society. What would 
be the character and career of the human mind under the era of which 
the revolution now supposed to be indicated, would be the commence- 
ment—to what state of things it would lead, and how it would even- 
tuate, are questions that we are not called upon to discuss, however 
interesting, since their solution is clearly beyond the reach of human 
foresight. Causes of a political nature will undoubtedly have mainly 
contributedto such a revolution, should it arrive ; but still, after every 
reasonable deduction on that score, a very large share of the merit (or 
as some will deem it, the demerit) of its accomplishment will be due 
to those literary heroes who, in the face of unbounded obloquy, and 
no little danger, have bravely asserted the rights of the human under- 
standing. There were many others besides the four great writers we 
have named who distinguished themselves in the struggle for intellec- 
tual freedom. There were in this country the Herberts, the Shaftes- 
burys, the Middletons, the Tindals, the Collinses, the Morgans, all 
able, learned and zealous; and on the Continent there appeared a 
crowd of fellow labourers in the cause—men whose productions were 
the theme of universal wonder in their day, as they will be the admi- 
ration of all ages to come. 

It would be impossible, in the short compass to which we are neces- 
sarily limited on the present occasion, to review, even in the most cur- 
sory manner, the various merits by which this numerous body is dis- 
tinguished. This is the less to be regretted, as a slight sketch of the 
four writers first-mentioned will enable us to show, with sufficient 
clearness, the light that has been brought to bear upon the question 
proposed to be discussed in this paper. 

Perhaps Shaftesbury, or some other name, might be aptly substi- 
tuted for that of the author of the Leviathan ; not that the latter is 
deficient in any of the qualities of a great writer; for, in reach of 
thought, force of argument, lucidness and vividness of ideas, accu- 
racy of definition, as well as in freedom, vigour, and comprehensive- 
ness of style, he is hardly surpassed by any author; but there is a 
difficulty in considering him as really enlisted in the cause which his 
reasonings were so well calculated to promote. When the extreme 
slavishness of his principles of government is contrasted with the free- 
dom of his metaphysical speculations, we are puzzled to account for 
the coexistence of two such contradictions in the same mind; but, 
when we reflect that the love of monarchy was his predominant feel- 
ing, we are inclined to solve the difficulty by supposing that he adopted 
his latitudinarian notious less for their own sakes than with the view 
of making them subservient to his passion for despotism, and to the 
abasement of the puritanical party whom he abhorred. In his boldest 
flights of speculation he is cautious of touching existing systems of 
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religion—whilst he struggles unceasingly to prove the uncertainty that 
necessarily attends the interpretation of the Divine books, with the 
palpable view of thus throwing it into the hands of the civil magise 
trate. But, whatever were his motives, his works are a_ perfect 
armoury, whence have been drawn some of the keenest weapons that 
have been launched against established opinions in religion. They are 
now fallen into disuse—partly because they abound in abstruse theo- 
ries, and partly because the union before remarked of despotism in 
politics with latitudinarianism in religion is distasteful to the consistent 
character of the present age. Nevertheless, they will ever remain a 
monument of extensive learning, powerful reasoning, and of the far reach 
of a vigorous mind released from the manacles of prejudice and custom. 

The philosophical writings of the great St. John are now also 
comparatively neglected. One should imagine that the elevation 
of this writer’s thoughts, and the majestic flow of his incomparable 
style, would have been peculiarly fitted for such sublime speculations 
as the nature and attributes of the Deity, and the destinies of the 
human race ; but experience shows that these subjects are best treated 
in the language of simplicity—a qualification seldom possessed by 
persons of bold and aspiring minds. Indeed, Bolinbroke, both in 
temper and genius, was more suited to politicsthan philosophy— better 
adapted for the forum than the academy. His impetuous passions too 
often hurried him into declamation, and even ungenerous abuse—he 
was too little tolerant of the infirmity of our reason, and too confident 
in the power of his own. His conceptions were noble and generous, 
and his conclusions generally justly drawn from the premises he esta- 
blished, but these were not always sufficiently considered, and fre- 
quently uncertain or untrue. He forgot that he was confronted by a 
foe well equipped, well-disciplined, and ever vigilant—by a foe ready 
and impatient to pour in a volley of grape-shot upon any assaila- 
ble point that was presented — a foe, too, fighting for all that was 
dear to their passions and their interests. At the same time, it must 
be admitted, that, if his incautious temper often laid him open 
to his adversary, he seldom failed to repay the wounds he received 
with double interest. The religious writers affect to consider his 
attacks as serviceable rather than otherwise to their cause, but the 
manner in which they uniformly express themselves towards his me- 
mory, shows their real sense of the services they owe him. 

Turning from this eminent man, we encounter another of the apos- 
tles of philosophy, and one of a very different character—the stately 
—the laborious—the sarcastic Gibbon— 


“* Who sapp’d a solemn creed with solemn sneer.” 


Whether it was in consequence of seeing the kind of reception 
that was given to the open and direct assault of Lord Bolin- 
broke, or whether it was owing to the natural dictates of a more 
cautious temper, certain it is that he adopted a widely different 
method of attack. Leaving to more adventurous spirits the task of 
planting and mounting the scaling-ladders, he took the less distin- 
guished, but more patient and laborious, office of undermining the 
foundations of the religious citadel. The instruments he made use 
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of for this purpose were well-turned sneers, insinuations so artful, 
and reflections, if not so just, at least so plausible, that, whilst they 
stung his adversaries to madness, they almost bid defiance to an 
answer. Sarcasm is effectually met only by a weapon of the like 
kind, but then its use is unbecoming the religious character, and sits 
awkwardly upon it. In Gibbon there was no disquisition to be replied 
to, no dndeasion to be refuted, no fallacy in argument to be detected ; 
but his insinuations were so gentle, and so agreeably expressed, and 
his reflections were so aptly introduced, that they found a readier pass- 
port to the mind than the justest reasoning. This of all methods of 
attack was the most annoying and the most difficult to be repulsed, 
and therefore it is not wonderful that Gibbon was assailed with loud 
reproaches, as if he was guilty of an insidious and unmanly proceed- 
ing. But they who accused him ought to have remembered that he 
only obeyed the necessities of a position into which they probably had 
forced him—that they would not have been a whit less exasperated by 
a more open and direct proceeding on his part. They ought to have 
borne in mind that it is not every one who has the nerve to face the 
storm of public opinion. Those, who, having the lead of that opinion, 
take care to direct all its fury upon the heads of conscientious scep- 
tics, have no just right to complain, if these should endeavour to 
defend themselves and to retaliate upon their enemies in the best way 
they can, and with the weapons most ready to their hands. 

It remains to speak of the last of the four great men so often alluded 
to—the last and greatest of them all—David Hume. Gibbon, when 
attacking religion, took up his station on the high road of literature, 
where he knew he must be encountered by the vast multitude of tra- 
vellers who are carried that way by necessity or pleasure. Hume, 
retired in the peaceful valley of philosophy, is content to be sought 
out by those studious and contemplative spirits who have some more 
durable object to accomplish than ordinary instruction or amusement. 
Gibbon has probably staggered the convictions, and changed the opi- 
nions of a greater number of individuals than Hume—but the latter 
has impressed his doctrines upon an order of minds better able to 
spread and to defend them. Hume is eminently a logical writer, though 
without the least appearance of art; and he treats the deepest 
speculations of philosophy in so easy and familiar a way that you 
imagine you are reading an agreeable treatise on a practical subject. 
Concise, clear, simple, yet profoundly philosophical, he founded his 
system on a rigid analysis of the human mind, and on a strict adhe- 
rence to the surest of all guides—experience. If ever, in the fervour 
of speculation, he wandered from her guidance, he never failed quickly 
to return to it with an acknowledgment of the vanity of all attempts 
to transcend the limits of the human mind. Besides the good he 
did to the cause he espoused by his writings, he did it another by 
proving, practically, that the boldest scepticism is compatible with a 
pure morality. The natural moderation of his passions enabled him 
to live ina manner so blameless, as to defy the most malevolent criti- 
cism; and he tranquillity in which he died, was a sad puzzle to the 
orthodox, who had received it as an unanswerable axiom, that none 
but believers could look for a happy death. He adhered through life 
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to a resolution he had taken in the outset of his literary career, never 
to embark in a controversy with his opponents—a wise resolution, that 
saved him from much wrangling and many temptations to a loss of 
temper. Apprehensive, however, that his determined silence might be 
mistaken for contempt, he wrote an explanatory letter to Dr. Camp- 
bell, who, we believe, was the first who took the field against his 
essay—a letter which we shall insert in full, because it is an admirable 
specimen of simplicity, good breeding and candour, and, because it, 
moreover, acquaints us with the circumstance that first suggested the 
argument which has given more trouble to the guardians of implicit 
faith than all the others that have ever appeared upon the same sub- 
ject put together. 

** Sir,—It has so seldom happened (says Hume) that controversies 
in philosophy, much more in theology, have been carried on without 
producing a personal quarrel between the parties, that I must regard 
my present situation as somewhat extraordinary, who have reason to 
give you thanks for the civil and obliging manner in which you have 
conducted the dispute against me on so interesting a subject as that of 
miracles. Any little symptoms of vehemence, of which I formerly 
used the freedom to complain when you favoured me with a sight of 
the manuscript, are either removed or explained away, or atoned for 
by civilities, which are far beyond what I have any title to pretend to. 
It will be natural for you to imagine that I will fall upon some shift 
to evade the force of your arguments, and to retain my former opinion 
in the point controverted between us : but it is impossible for me not to 
see the ingenuity of your performance, and the great learning which you 
have displayed against me. I consider myself as very much honoured 
in being thought worthy of an answer by a person of so much merit ; 
and, as I find that the public does you justice with regard to the inge- 
nuity and good composition of your piece, I hope you will have no 
reason to repent engaging with an antagonist whom, perhaps, in strict- 
ness, you might have ventured to neglect. I own to you that I never 
felt so violent an inclination to defend myself as at present, when I 
am thus fairly challenged by you. And I think I could find some- 
thing specious, at least, to urge in my own defence; but, as I had a 
fixed resolution in the beginning of my life, always to leave the public 
to judge between my adversaries and me without making any reply, I 
must adhere inviolably to this resolution, otherwise my silence on any 
future occasion would be construed to be an inability to answer, and 
would be a matter of triumph against me. 

‘It may, perhaps, amuse you to learn the first hint which suggested 
to me that argument which you have so strenuously attacked. I was 
walking in the cloisters of the Jesuits’ College of La Fleche (a town 
in which I passed two years of my youth), and was engaged in acon- 
versation with a Jesuit of some parts and learning, who was relating 
to me and urging some nonsensical miracle performed lately in their 
convent, when I was tempted to dispute against him; and, as my 
head was full of the topics of my Treatise of Human Nature, which I 
was at that time composing, this argument immediately occurred to 
me, and I thought it very much gravelled my companion. But, at 
last, he observed to me, that it was impossible for that argument to 
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have any solidity, because it equally operated against the Gospel as 
the Catholic Miracles; which observation I thought proper to admit 
as a sufficient answer. I believe you will allow that the freedom, at 
least, of this reasoning, makes it somewhat extraordinary to have been 
the produce of a convent of Jesuits; though, perhaps, you may think 
that the sophistry of it savours plainly of the place of its birth. I beg 
my compliments to Mrs. Campbell, and am, with great regard, 
‘“¢ Sir, 
‘¢ Your most obedient humble servant, 


‘¢ Davip Hume. 
“¢ Edinburgh, June 7, 1762.” 


It is impossible, we think, to read this letter, without being im- 
pressed with a conviction of the writer’s sincerity in his opinions. It 
shows, too, a noble confidence in the justice of mankind, and in the 
ultimate power of truth. 

As to the argument itself, it appears to us that the intellectual por- 
tion of the world is not satisfied with the answers that have been given 
to it. If we may be permitted to add our own impression, we fear 
it is unanswerable—we say we fear it is unanswerable, because we 
think it would be a subject for regret, as well as for melancholy re- 
flection upon the short-sightedness of our race, if a system which has 
reared so many eminent men—equally distinguished for goodness and 
wisdom—a system round which have gathered such stupendous inte- 
rests—and for the protection of which it has unfortunately been deemed 
necessary to expend so many millions of treasure, and to pour out 
such rivers of blood—there would, we repeat it, be cause for lamen- 
tation, should such a system turn out after all to be untenable. Yet 
such is the conclusion to which reflecting men seem to be approaching. 
No satisfactory answer has yet been given to that little treatise. 
Campbell, Reid, Leland, Paley, Marsh, the wrfters in the ‘* Edinburgh 
Review” and in the ‘‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” as well as he whom it 
was once the fashion to laud as the Bacon of his age, have all in turn 
applied their talents to the task of refuting it; but not one of them 
has succeeded in the effort to shake that small but solid fabric. 

A very general mistake has been committed by Hume’s answerers, 
in supposing that he contested the possibility of miracles—taking that 
word in the strict metaphysical sense. Nothing could be further from 
his intention, or more opposite to his course of reasoning, which being 
entirely founded upon experience, could not be carried beyond proba- 
bility. In his ‘‘ Essays upon the Human Understanding,” he has repeat- 
edly affirmed, that from our total ignorance respecting causation, it 
follows that whatever is conceivable is possible. Now, as he knew 
that a miraculous fact is just as conceivable as its opposite, he could 
not avoid admitting, upon his own principle, that it came within the 
scope of metaphysical possibility. What he contended against, and 
it is thought successfully, is the credibility of miracles, or the possi- 
bility of establishing them upon human testimony—for it is clear that 
the abstract possibility of miracles, and the possibility of establishing 
them upon evidence, are two distinct things altogether. 

The force of his argument rests upon this simple proposition, that 
belief ought to be proportioned to the evidence, and that a wise man 
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will conceive himself as much bound to espouse that side supported by 
a clear preponderance of probability, as he would in any case to abide 
by sensible evidence. Bishop Butler has remarked in his ‘‘Analogy,” 
that ‘‘ probable evidence is to be considered as relative only to beings 
of a limited capacity, for nothing which is the possible object of know- 
ledge, whether past, present or future, can be probable to an infinite 
intelligence, since it cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself 
certainly true or certainly false. But to us probability is the very 
guide of life; and, therefore, in questions of difficulty, or such as are 
thought so, where more satisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is not 
seen, if the result of examination be that there appears upon the whole 
any, the lowest, presumption on one side, and none on the other,"or a 
greater presumption on the one side, though in the lowest degree 
greater, this determines the question even in matters of speculation, 
and in matters of practice will lay us under an absolute and formal 
obligation in point of prudence and interest to act upon that presump- 
tion or low probability, though it be so low as to leave the mind in 
very great doubt which is the truth.” 

Upon that principle Hume proceeded, and demanded the, rejection 
of miracles on the ground of there being, from the constitution of the 
human mind, and from the circumstances in which we are placed, 
a marked and necessary preponderance of probability against their 
truth. The arguments derived from experience in favour of the uni- 
formity of nature he placed in one scale; and in the other, those 
derived from experience in favour of the truth of testimony ; and when 
he found that the latter were outweighed in a way so palpable as to 
defy mistake, he did not scruple as a rational being to reject them with 
as little hesitation as he would have rejected an assertion contradictory 
to the evidence of his senses. Reasoning like this, which appealed to 
nature and good sense, was not easily answered ; but the necessity for 
giving it an answer was peremptory, unless it was intended to abandon 
the existing system of belief without a struggle. The task was accord- 
ingly undertaken by two men of considerable metaphysical ability, 
Doctors Campbell and Reid, to whom must be awarded the merit of 
having at least diverted the public attention by what had the appear- 
ance of an argument, and which served the purpose of the party very 
well, whilst a new and more plausible theory was being invented. 

Campbell and Reid saw clearly that the resting, as Hume did, the 
credit of testimony upon experience, was fatal to the proof of miracles, 
and therefore they sought to shift it upon another basis. Campbell 
adopted instinct as his basis, maintaining that testimony has a natural 
and original influence on belief; that experience is the foundation of 
diffidence rather than of confidence in testimony ; for infancy is credu- 
lous and old age mistrustful; and Reid had recourse to somethin 
similar in the shape of two corresponding principles, which he con- 
tended were implanted in our nature, namely, a propensity to speak 
the truth, and a disposition to confide in the veracity of others. The 
difficulty was, how to turn these new theories to practical account. 
There was a very natural a against any doctrine that sought 
to supersede an authority so well established as that of experience in 
all the affairs of human life. Could it be pretended that Dr. Camp- 
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bell’s instinct, or the two corresponding principles of Dr. Reid, were 
able of themselves to guide us to a correct conclusion in any case in- 
volving a question respecting the truth or falsehood of testimony ? 
Could we safely trust to their guidance, even for a moment, except 
upon the condition of their being themselves subject to the guidance 
and correction of experience? Or would Doctors Campbell and Reid 
have us, in obedience to their boasted instincts, prefer the indiscrimi- 
nate credulity of infancy to the well balanced credence of age? 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon theories that never were popular, 
and are now generally exploded. The religious philosophers were but 
too happy to get rid of the perplexities in which their adoption threat- 
ened to involve them, and they readily transferred their attachment to 
the newer and more plausible argument of Paley. This eminent divine 
admitted the case stated by Hume to be a fair one, as far as it went, 
but he insisted that it left out of view an indispensable circumstance, 
namely, the probable intentions of the Divinity in respect of men. 
Here was a consideration introduced, which in Hume’s estimation was 
clearly beside the question, since he grounded himself upon experience 
alone, and obdurately refused to stir an inch beyond it. The intro- 
duction of such a topic was also equally against the usual system of 
investigation adopted by Paley, who was emphatically an inductive 
reasoner, but who found himself on that occasion forced into the ranks 
of the @ priori philosophers—of the Clarkes, the Cudworths, the 
Warburtons and the Lelands. Undoubtedly, a mode of argument 
which rests the decision of a question so pregnant with practical con- 
sequences as that of miracles, upon a merely speculative point, is on 
that score alone open to very grave objections ; and it now lies under 
this further disadvantage, that it is at variance with the inquisitive and 
practical turn of the present age. Abstract reasonings were, however, 
more countenanced and relied upon at the period when the argument 
in question was brought forward; and to do the Archdeacon justice, 
as he seldom had recourse to it, so when stress of circumstances forced 
him to use it, he had the art of making it almost assume the appear- 
ance of an induction. Instead of putting forward asubstantive propo- 
sition, and boldly affirming, asa less skilful dialectician would have 
done, the antecedent probability of interference by the Deity, which 
would have forced him to expose the nakedness of his position, he 
prudently contented himself w’th asserting it as sufficient for his pur- 
pose, if no antecedent improbubility could be shown to exist against 
the supposition of such interference. He thus avoided the difficulties 
attending the proof of the affirmative, and he threw upon his oppo- 
nents the onus of proving a negative, as well as the odium of attempt- 
ing to establish a very unpopular proposition. For who would ven- 
ture to assert that the Supreme Intelligence cannot or will not interfere 
in behalf of his creature, man, even to the setting aside, should it so 
please him, of his own laws? Whatever may be thought of the in- 
trinsic propriety of such a mode of defence, there can be no doubt as 
to its policy and prudence, and as little of the skill with which it was 
conducted. Paley, by adopting it, secured to his party, when worsted 
in the contest of probabilities as they were sure to be, a retreat upon 
an argument which, both from its nature as well as from its coincidence 
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with the general prejudices was deemed impervious to attack. The 
enemies of scepticism appeared so well satisfied with it, that they pro- 
fessed themselves willing to rest their case upon its merits; and they 
repeatedly declared that they considered the question as settled; but 
notwithstanding that apparent contentment, it is clear they had their 
misgivings upon the subject. The necessity that is even now felt for 
new replies to Hume’s Treatise, shows they are apprehensive of some 
still lingering vitality in him whom they boast to have given so good 
an account of. 

Some feeling of this kind we suppose it was that impelled Lord 
Brougham into the lists, with the view, no doubt, of enacting on the 
sceptical Scotchman the part which Richard performed on the body. 
of Henry, when he exclaimed— 

“‘ If any spark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither!” 

It is not now intended to go into his lordship’s answer to the essay 
upon miracles, that task being more properly reserved for a future op- 
portunity; but as it falls legitimately within the purpose of this paper, 
we shall make some remarks upon what may be considered the intro- 
ductory matter to that answer. 

Hume, in the opening sentences of his essay, claimed for the argu- 
ment he was about to use against miracles, a likeness to that which 
had been directed by Archbishop Tillotson against the real presence. 
Lord Brougham denies the likeness, but fails most signally in his 
efforts to prove the poiuts of dissimilarity. This is the substance of 
Tillotson’s argument::—‘‘ If the doctrine of the real presence is to be held 
as being taught in the Gospel for a doctrine of Christianity, then there 
is afforded to the Deist an unanswerable argument against Christianity 
itself, because we have not so much as the evidence of sense in favour 
of the miracles on which it rests; and we have the evidence of sense 
against the real presence, and consequently against Christianity, if the 
real presence be a part of it: but a weaker evidence can never destroy 
a stronger, and, therefore, were the doctrine of the real presence ever 
so clearly revealed in Scripture, it were directly contrary to the rules 
of just reasoning to give our assent to it.” Now, what is the substance 
of Hume’s argument against miracles? It is this :—The authority of 
testimony is founded merely on the experience we have of the con- 
junction that is found to exist between the relations of witnesses and 
the objects they refer to; and as the evidence thus derived from wit- 
nesses and human testimony is founded on past experience, so it varies 
with the experience, and is regarded either as a proof or a probability, 
according as the conformity between any particular kind of report, and 
its object, has been found to be constant or variable. Now, conformity 
between report and reality, in the case of objects connected with the 
marvellous, having been always found to be very slight and uncertain, 
the evidence for the truth of the testimony in such cases, must be less 
than in cases where the conjunction is more regular; and it must be 
infinitely less than for the truth of our conclusions respecting the laws 
of nature, which being founded on an unalterable experience, and a 
uniform conjunction, must amount to a full and complete proof. 
But a weaker evidence can never destroy a stronger, and, therefore, it 
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is directly contrary to the rules of, just reasoning, to give our assent to 
a proposition (affirming a violation of the laws of nature,) which con- 
tradicts the results of a uniform experience, whilst it is itself only 
supported by that lowest degree. of presumption, derived from the sup- 
posed conformity between testimony and reality, in cases partaking of 
the marvellous. So.that substitute ‘‘ experience.” for ‘“ senses,”’ and 
it will be found, that the words.applied by Lord Brougham to.the doc- 
trine of the real presence, are in the: strictest manner applicable to 
Hume’s doctrine respecting miracles—That they who assert the 
credibility of miracles, drive us to admit a proposition contrary to the 
highest. degree of experience upon a subject respecting which expe- 
rience alone can decide, and to admit it by force of reasonings. drawn 
from experience of an infinitely lower degree. That against the cre- 
dibility of miracles, we have of necessity every argument of the self- 
same Lind, with those which that doctrine purports. to rest upon, and. 
a great deal more besides; for if we must not believe our experience, 
when it tells us, for instance, that in every case wood will burn in fire, 
that dead men rot and do not return.to life; what right have we to believe 
that same experience, when it suggests to. us the probable conformity, 
between testimony and reality? That the. belief in miracles, like. that 
in the real presence, does at one and the same time assume the accu- 
racy of the conclusions given by our experience, and. set that accuracy 
at naught—it does at once desire us implicitly to trust and entirely to 
disregard that great guide of human life. 

The resemblance between. the two arguments is indeed so complete, 
that it is only surprising how his lordship could have missed seeing it. 
We should be loth to form a harsh opinion of his lordship, yet. it is im- 
possible to avoid suspecting that he belongs to that class of inquirers, 
who are willing to espouse just principles, when and so far as they. ena- 
ble them to overthrow an adversary, and to establish their own case, 
and no farther; and who claim the exclusive privilege of confining 
their ie within such limits as shall tally with the special pur- 

e they happen to have in hand. One obvious truth appears to 
hm escaped Lord Brougham in his metaphysical studies; namely, 
that the conclusions we draw from invariable experience are as deci- 
sive to the human, mind as the evidence of the senses, That a stone 
or other heavy body will sink in water we have as undoubted an 
assurance of, as that there is in the particular instance either stone or 
water. The belief in both cases rests upon original principles of our 
nature. We believe our senses because there is a force, as it were, 
upon our constitution, impelling us todo so. We believe that certain 
results will follow from a certain state of circumstances, (as in the 
instance of the heavy body sinking in water,) because there is a similar 
force upon our corstitution, impelling us to transfer the past to the 
future, and to infer’ that what has always been will continue always 
to be. If fallacious reasoners are permitted with impunity to encroach 
upon the one, it will not be long before the attack is extended to the 
other. The Roman Catholic, who believes in the real presence, is not 
without his reasons (of the @ priori kind,) to show that sensible 
evidence may very properly. be rejected in that particular case, just 
as Paley and Lord Brougham have their arguments to prove that 
E 
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the enduring laws of nature may be dispensed with in the instance of 
miracles ; but the conclusion to be drawn by the wise man, when wit- 
nessing the attempt to indulge in such licentious sophistry will 
be this :—that the displacing those original principles in any case, no 
matter how sacred may appear the object to be carried, can never fail 
to be attended with consequences extensively and permanently injurious 
to the cause of truth; that it will either open the door to unlimited 
scepticism, or if it should fail to do so, that it will afford a secure shelter 
to every species of superstition and falsehood. 

We are aware that these observations are made at the hazard of 
much misrepresentation ; but we hold truth above all other con- 
siderations. If in pursuit of that precious treasure, we have the mis- 
fortune to run a tilt against old established opinions, we regret it, 
but we cannot endeavour to avoid it. We are satisfied that no great 
and enduring improvement can be wrought in the condition of the 
world, until the people shall resolve to give up for ever the use of 
the spectacles hitherto provided for them by the spiritual opticians, 
through which everything is seen in a false light, or through a false 
medium. If the people mean to work out their political salvation, 
they must determine to make use of their own eyesight, to follow the 
reason with which nature has endowed them, and to follow it whither- 
soever it may lead, regardless of the panic fears attempted to be 
raised by parties who foolishly and wickedly conceive that they have 
a vested interest in the perpetuation of ignorance and slavery. We 
are no upholders of the doctrine of perfectibility; but we do not 
abandon the hope that there may yet arrive a period in the history of 
our unhappy race, when mankind, casting away the vain terrors of 
abject superstition, and ceasing to be the dupes of mad fanaticism, 
shall vindicate their dignity, and assume the port and bearing suit- 
able to an intelligent nature. We do cherish the fond anticipation, 
that the day may yet dawn, when every human being, of every clime 
and country, may be able alike to repose in peace and safety beneath 
the shadow of the tree of liberty, and to taste and relish the delicious 
fruits it bears. If these be dreams, nevertheless we will indulge them, 
if it be only as an agreeable relief from the sanguinary realities with 
which statesmen and legislators, both spiritual and temporal, have 
hitherto regaled the senses, and stupified the feelings of the multitude. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LITTLE FAIRY. 


FROM BERANGER. 


BY WALTER K. KELLY. 


CHILDREN, a fairy, you must know, 
Named Urgand, lived in days romantic ; 
Scarce bigger than my thumb, altho’ 
In goodness she was quite gigantic, 
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She waved her wand—a touch or two— 
And gladness reigned, and sorrow fleeted. 
Tell us, good fairy, tell us, do, 
Where have you then your wand secreted ? 


Her car a shell from orient seas, 
Eight butterflies her coursers mettled, 
She passed by like the summer breeze, 
And peace on earth’s green bosom settled. 
The grapes in richer clusters grew, 
Abundant harvests were completed. 
Tell us, good fairy, tell us, do, 
Where have you then your wand secreted ? 


Godmother of a king she was, 
Whose ministers herself selected ; 
They hated jobs, observed the laws, 
Nor cared their papers who inspected. 
The prowling wolf their good crooks slew, 
But ne’er the peaceful flock maltreated. 
Tell us, good fairy, tell us, do, 
Where have you then your wand secreted ? 


The judges of this prince august 

The fairy’s doctrines but expounded ; 
They ne’er upheld the strong unjust, 

The injured weak they ne’er confounded. 
To them did contrite error sue, 

Still Mercy’s voice the suppliant greeted. 
Tell us, good fairy, tell us, do, 

Where have you then your wand secreted ? 


Her godson’s reign the fairy blessed, 

And touched the diadem that crowned him ; 
His people’s hearts were one, each breast 

Had been his shield ere hurt had found him. 
If envious neighbours came, they flew 

To arms, and quick the foe retreated. 
Tell us, good fairy, tell us, do, 

Where have you then your wand secreted ? 


Alas! within her crystal court 
Urgand hath lived retired for ages ; 
The New World is confusion’s sport ; 
Brute force in hapless Asia rages. 
We're better off, ’tis very true ; 
But still, for all so well we’re treated, 
Tell us, good fairy, tell us, do, 
Where have you then your wand secreted ? 
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BANKRUPT BANKS—THE PRIVATE AND JOINT 
STOCK SYSTEMS. 


Tue period is fast drawing near, at which some further reform of our 
vicious currency must take place. The approaching termination of 
the Bank of England Charter affords the usual opportunity for lighten- 
ing the pressure of some of the many evils under which the country 
suffers in money matters. We restrict ourselves to the use of the small 
word ‘‘some,” because,although we are acquainted with no subject on 
which comprehensive legislation is more required than Banking, we 
fear {that there are few upon which correct or desirable views less 
generally prevail, Bad Banking, public and private, has been as pro- 
ductive a cause of mischief, political and commercial, as any other to 
which we have in this country to refer, since the commencement of the 
present century. But the fact, though true, is not generally so con- 
sidered ; and, therefore, clearly as we hold the principle of free trade 
to be sound in money as in most other things, we are less sanguine in 
our expectations of seeing it speedily applied to that than to most de- 
partments of profitable human labour. 

Upon the general question of Banking—both Private and Joint 
Stock,—as well as the late conduct of the Bank of England, some very 
striking particulars have just been furnished in the second edition 
of a book upon which we took occasion to make some favourable 
remarks in a former number.* Hardcastle, junior, author of ‘ Banks 
and Bankers,” is remarkable above all other writers with whom we are 
acquainted for making himself and his subject perfectly understood, 
and giving his readers a practical insight into the different systems and 
principles of Banking. He has, upon the present occasion, greatly 
assisted in the object we propose to ourselves—that, namely, of placing 
the Private and Joint Stock systems side by side, and showing what their 
effects respectively have been, as regards the public. This is a point 
always to be borne prominently in mind whenever Banking: is considered 
in any of its various modes or uses. Every Bank is essentially a public 
institution, and is to be regarded just and principally in that light, all 
private and personal interests accruing from it being matters of secondary 
moment. 

We have adverted to the power possessed by this writer, of making 
himself and his subject clearly understood. Take asan instance in this 
respect, his pertinent illustration of the action of the Bank of England 
during the course of last year. He has just dwelt upon the extraordinary 
increase made in the circulation up to August 20, 1842, as contrasted 
with December 24, 1841, and the remarkable difference in the stock 
of gold at these two periods—the circulation rising upwards of four 
millions upon an increase in the stock of gold to the extent of four 
millions and a half, ‘“‘ while our factories were without work, our 
starving operatives over-burthened the poor-rates, and withering com- 
merce every where decayed.” And then he proceeds as follows :— 





* Banks and Bankers, by Daniel Hardcastle, junior. Second Edition, with an 
Appendix, comprising a Review of the Failures amongst Private and Joint Stock 
Banks. Whittaker and Co. 
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‘‘ The late Simon Martin, of Norwich, we are told, used to observe, 
that once a bad principle got into a bank it was irradicable: if you 
watched the concern, he used to add, for fifty years, you would be 
sure to find it still active and always producing mischief. The Bank 
of England affords more than one illustration of the correctness of this 
remark. No charge has been oftener brought or more clearly proved 
against the Directors than this—that each successive derangement of 
the currency is to be traced directly up to some marked departure from 
sound principles upon their part. So repeated have been the confes- 
sions of mismanagement in this respect, that a relapse into error every 
now and then seems to be generally regarded as a matter of course. 
It is, therefore, not very surprising to find a Railway Loan one of the 
first means used by the Bank to push out notes this year. Different 
statements have been given as to the amount actually lent, but there 
has been no denial of the loan itself. The material point being con- 
ceded, it matters little whether the sum was one, ten, or twenty hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The measure in each case would be equally 
indefensible, because in all it would be [bad]* banking. No establish- 
ment of the kind, whether public or private, is justified in lending 
notes payable at sight, on bonds or debentures payable at.a remote 
date. These are securities which, however good they may ultimately 
prove, are not immediately convertible into money, and therefore the 
Bank Directors, in advancing notes upon them, repeated the fault they 
committed when they lent money on mortgage to the landed interest, 
and became dealers in government annuities.” 

Not only do we subscribe to these remarks, but we go beyond them. 
We charge the Bank Directors with a political bias in this and the 
whole course of their conduct, since the accession of Sir R. Peel to 
office. It is our decided opinion that a series of operations, emanating 
from Downing Street and the Bank Parlour conjointly, were carried on 
during the whole of last year—at first for the purpose of running up 
the funds, and enabling the Tories to refer in Parliament to that as a 
proof of public confidence in their government, and more recently to 
prepare the way for one of their favourite schemes—a reduction of the 
interest upon the national debt. We should have been better pleased 
if Hardcastle, jun. had expressed himself in his book as he wrote in 
the Monruty Macazine no later than last month, when he pointed 
out with equal sagacity and truth this root of the evil :— 

‘¢ The Bank of England has ceased to be what it was originally 
intended ; it has in a great measure lost its commercial character; it 
is an instrument of Government; it is the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s bank ; and is as much.a part of his ministerial machinery, as he 
is a member of the Cabinet. His deposits principally sustain it; his 
Exchequer bills and stock-dividends are the great vents for its issues. 
The old and:sound medium of circulation—the discount of commercial 
bills—constitutes but a small portion of its business; and while this 
continues ito be the case, it necessarily plunges from time to time into 
transactions which are on all hands admitted to be out of the scope of 





* We supply this word—the omission of some such epithet in the context having 
evidently occurred through an oversight. —Ep. 
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legitimate banking. It is bound to make its dividends, and has thus 
been glad to lend money on mortgage when the landed interest has 
been distressed ; to advance millions upon goods when commerce has 
been stagnant with low prices; to promote public works by lending, 
for instance, a million to build London Bridge ; and the other day some 
hundred thousand pounds to construct a railway. While these prac- 
tices are resorted to, the Bank must be a bad bank; and unless it can 
be shown that a nation can enjoy a sound currency while afflicted with 
a bad national bank, there can be no remedy for the long series of 
evils we have suffered under of late years, except in a radical change 
of the constitution of the Bank of England, which is the seat of the 
general disorder.” 

Hardcastle, junior, very properly condemns the journey of that clever 
busy-body, Mr. Horsley Palmer, to America, by way of tail-piece to 
Lord Ashburton’s embassy. He might easily have said more than he 
has done upon that proceeding. Our Bank Directors have an itch for 
meddling with the American money market, which is very unseemly, 
and has more than once been prejudicially exercised. If they had not 
sought to assist the United States, and by encouraging the [loan 
to Mr. Biddle’s Bank in 1835, after Baring & Co. had declined it, 
by sending them a million of sovereigns in 1838, they would not have 
found it so necessary as they did to break down the whole fabric of 
commercial credit in America, by putting their ban upon the discount 
of American paper for six years together. 

‘“The prostrate condition of the Bank of Manchester,” as our 
author contends, “‘ has led to the publication of comments more re- 
markable for strong language than sound sense.’ He reminds us that 
‘there is nothing new in the circumstances presented by that event 
—unfortunately this is not the first case in which a Joint Stock 
Bank has proved a losing concern—in which the manager has made 
free with the cash in his hands—in which the Directors, as a body, have 
neglected their duty, by transferring to a few individuals the important 
functions imposed upon the whole Board; or in which the Select Com- 
mittee thus improperly organised has betrayed its trust and abused the 
shareholders, by making false reports of the state of their affairs. All 
these offences have been repeatedly committed; but this is the first 
time 800,000/. have been lost by them; and it is the magnitude of that 
loss, and not the impropriety of the acts by which the loss has been 
occasioned, that has roused indignation, and given complaint a voice 
that will make itself heard.” 

These are not unfair observations, but they do not in our judgment 
touch the marrow of the case. The Directors and Manager of the 
Bank of Manchester may have committed the faults imputed to them, 
but there must have been other causes at work to produce so formidable 
a result. Neglect, misplaced confidence, or undue partiality, upon 
upon the part of the persons in authority, at the Bank of Manchester, 
may have, and probably did, prove seriously detrimental to that copart- 
nership; but, at the same time, we shut our eyes to obvious facts, if 
we fail to notice that the Bank stopped, because of the failure of an 
unexampled number of merchants and manufacturers in that district. 
And what brought about those failures?—what, but the laws that 
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curtailed their trade by cutting off from them the foreign markets, 
which used to be theirs to trade with? Upon this point we are in- 
clined to echo the opinion of Mr. R. Hyde Gregg, who remarked, at 
a late meeting in Manchester, that ‘‘the loss of 800,000/. by the 
Bank of that town was almost entirely owing to the disastrous state of 
trade, and the inability of the manufacturers and mill-owners to re- 
deem the engagements into which they had entered.” Hardcastle 
truly says, that the Joint Stock system has answered the purposes for 
which Sir R. Peel's colleagues first introduced it, and so far has been 
a successful experiment, that the losses to depositors and note-holders 
under it have been few and insignificant. It has, however, developed, 
as he contends, diseases of its own. Depositors and note-holders 
constitute the injured class under the old system, shareholders under 
the new. The full extent of the mischief in each case will never, in 
all probability, be ascertained ; many particulars, however, are detailed 
in this volume, to which we shall now advert. 

When the great Banking convulsion took place in 1825-6, there 
was nothing disclosed that produced a deeper sensation in the public 
mind, than the proof repeatedly given of positive fraud upon the part 
of Bankers, many of whom were accustomed to keep their Banks open 
long after they knew they were insolvent. We are sorry to have to 
observe that the honesty of Bankers does not appear to have improved 
in this respect. Some flagrant cases of misconduct are noticed in 
Hardcastle’s Appendix, where we find: that Joseph, John, and Wil- 
liam Foster, of Carlisle, failed for 440,000/., showed assets for only 
386,290/., and had not made out a balance-sheet of their affairs for 
twelve years ;—Sparkes and Co., of Guildford, failed for 144,6002., 
after Mr. Sparkes had sold out and applied to his own use stock, the 
property of his customers, to the amount of 58,918/. ;—Batson and Co., 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, failed for 276,524/.; one partner owing the 
Bank 54,000/., another 36,000/.;—-Ridge and Co., of Chichester, 
failed for 230,333/. in 1841, after being insolvent to the amount of 
37,000/. and upwards, so far back as 1828, from which time the defi- 
ciency increased annually until itreached between 80,000/. and 90,0002, 
—Daintree, Ryle and Ravenscroft failed for more than 500,000/., the 
principal partner confessing that he had been anxious to close ever 
since 1836;—Hobhouse and Co. failed in 1841 for upwards of 
250,000/., showing that they were deficient in 1827 upwards of 
75,000/., which was, somehow or- other, made up, according to the 
bankrupts’ account, in 1830, leaving them, in 1841, able to pay no more 
than 7s. in the pound ;—and Wigney, of Brighton, failed for 126,1672., 
no balance having been struck since December, 1824, when the defi- 
ciency amounted to 54,000/. 

It further appears by this Appendix, that since the year 1836, when: 
the Joint Stock Banking System came fairly into operation, fourteen 
establishments of this kind have stopped payment, and that, with four 
exceptions, they have all paid their engagements. The exceptions are, 
the Agricultural and Provident Banks of Ireland, the Imperial Bank 
of Manchester, and the Marylebone Bank. We purposely omit the 
Bank of Manchester, as, notwithstanding its great losses, we are here 
expressly told that it has not stopped payment, 
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The amounts due by several of these concerns, when they failed, 


“were very large—as for mstance :— 


Agricultural Bank of Ireland . : 
Northern and Central Bank of England — 
Imperial Bank of Manchester 

Central Bank of Manchester . 
Commercial Bank of England 

Walsall Bank 


£ 
. 1,162,808. 
. 1,367,687. 


232,472. 
100,000. 


- 1,331,169. 


103,332. 


During the same Rael stinger is, from 1836 to 1842, both years 
included—there have been forty-two failares of Private Banks, out of 
which the amount of debts and dividends are given by our author in 


Dividends. 
d, 
6 


the following cases :— 


a. 

C. Evans, Manchester . . . 96,000 
J. Ward, Woolwich . . . . 13,210 
J.J. and W. Foster, Carlisle . 440,000 
31,000 

W. Medley and Son, Aylesbury / 17,033 
7,800 

Hammersley, London ‘ - 606,000 
E. Weedon, London ‘ . 3,274 


Sparkes and Co., Guildford . 144,600 
J. Wright, Robmson, and Jer- ) 829,678 

ningham, London . . .J 305,176 
Hulke, Dixon and Co., Deal . 30,000 
Austen and Co., Ramsgate. . 54,000 
Young and Sons, London . . 9,410 
Hopkins and Drewett, Arundel 36,000 
Batson, Wilson, and Lan orn, 

Berwick- on-Tweed . ee '} 276, sale 
Ridge, Newland and Co., Chi- \ 230.333 

chester . . 3 
Wakefield and ‘Co., London . 173,000 
Whitmore, Wells, and Co., } 306, 860 


London . a 
Daintree, Ryle, and Co., an- 
ee atau } 500,000 
Burbey, Lee, and Co., Ports- 29.508 
mouth Rug! ye . 
21,550 
Campion and Co., Whitby . 11 881 
23,348 
Price and Edwards, Ben yess 90,472 
ote, ‘Phil dL 
Hobhouse, Phi ot, and Low- 
der, Bath a0 ‘ ‘} 245,000 
Wigney and Co., Brighton . 126,000 
Renfrewshire Bank, Greenock 225, 620 
Leith Banking Company Wide 120, 000 
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but not declared. 


These are significant examples of the working of the two systems. 
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We regret that, having already exceeded our limits, we cannot for the 
present indulge in the observations they suggest. We may, however, 
take up the subject again in an early number. Observing in the 
meantime, that great consideration is due to the many cases in 
which persons in good circumstances are well known to have been 
made bankrupts—to have lost their whole substance—in consequence 
of their connexion with Joint Stock Banks. Legitimate and efficient 
as the operation of our bankrupt laws are, when applied to the 
affairs of private traders, they seem to be little better than rude and 
violent attempts at justice, when directed against the interests of a 
Joint Stock Company. On the other hand, the Directors of such 
institutions, who, by negligence or contrivance become the authors of 
distresses so severe as those we allude to, cannot be otherwise re- 
garded than as grave offenders—approaching i positive criminality 
the more deliberate guilt of him who receives his customers’ deposits, 
knowing perfectly well at the time that he never will be able to 
repay them. Practices of this kind, whether on the part of Private 
or Joint Stock Banks, we would punish, if we had the power, at the 
Old Bailey ; and we doubt that they will ever be put a stop to by any 
less stringent visitation of the law. 





NURSERY RHYMES 


FOR 
SUCKING POLITICIANS. 


Tuis is the age of adaptation. We have Old Comedies “‘ ‘adapted ’’ to 
New Audiences; Old Tunes “‘ adapted ” to New Words; Old Princi- 
ples ‘‘ adapted ” to New Measures. And as ‘‘ men are but children 


of a larger growth,” why should we not adapt Old Nursery Rhymes 
to New Political Facts.” 


‘¢ The Lion and the Unicorn 
Were fighting for the crown,”’ &c. &c. &c. 


‘Lord Johnny and Sir Bobby 
Were fighting for the crown ; 

Sir Bobby beat Lord Johnny, 
In every county town. 


Lord John he promised white bread, 
Sir Bobby gave them brown ; 

A sliding scale and income tax, 
And swore he’d keep them down. 





* The republication in a second and enlarged edition, of the Nursery Rhymes of 
England, obtained principally from Oral Tradition, and collected and edited by 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., has given an involuntary impetus to this adapta- 
tion. Mr. Halliwell’s book, a very nice one, both for young and old, is more par- 
ticularly noticed amongst our reviews. * 
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Nursery Rhymes for Sucking Politicians. 


‘¢ Margery Jones to her granny did hie 
With a tale ’bout easing her misery,’’ &c. &c. &c. 


Slippery Bob to the farmers did hie 

With a tale ’bout easing their misery ; 

And as the poor farmers did cling to his tail, 

He led them a dance on the sliding scale. 

“ Hold tight now,” says Bobby, “‘ you much injured elves,” — 
So slipp’d off, and left them to slide by themselves. 

They slid on so swiftly, that scarcely, alack, 

Could one of them stop till he fell on his back. 

Oh fie, foolish farmers, you made a fine job, 

Of clutching the tail of sly slippery Bob. 


‘* Doctor Faustus was a good man, 
He whipt his scholars now and then,’”’ &c, &c. &c. 





Doctor Bobby was a queer man, 

He physick’d his patients now and then ; 
And when they said it wasn’t nice, 

He smiled, and call’d it warming spice. 
If after that they did ever complain, 

He smiled, and physick’d ’em over again. 


‘‘ There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun,’’ &c. &c. &c. 


A man of merit and renown, 

Once came to our town, 

With promises of doing such a deal, deal, deal ; 

To cure the people’s ills, 

With curious draughts and pills, 

And they call’d him wily, smily Bobby Peel, Peel, Peel. 


But what d’ye think they said,— 
His pills were bits of bread, 


And a knowing one did all his phials crack, crack, crack ; 
As one by one he broke, 


There came out nought but smoke, 
And they hunted him away, crying Quack, quack, quack. 
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ART UNIONS. 


So much has been said of late about Art Unions, and so much interest 
has been excited in the public mind by the different controversies which 
have emanated from the partisans pro and con, that we feel it our 
duty, not only to draw closer attention to the matter, but, as far as 
may be in our power, to bring forward any information that may be 
deemed acceptable to those persons who are at all interested in the 
welfare of native art. This we enter upon with much readiness, not 
only as a matter of pleasant duty, but because our intimacy with artists, 
and a corresponding acquaintanceship with affairs in general connection 
with them, have given us better means, and a broader scope of ascer- 
taining the truth or fallacy of the different points in discussion. 

The principal objection to the establishing an Art Union has been 
stated to be the fostering of mediocre ability to the prevention of im- 
provement. Why to the prevention of improvement? Who can 
assume to himself the prediction, that this painter shall cease his efforts 
at excellence, or that shall retrograde, because a public association may 
afford a temporary aid to him? Have we an instance of any painter in 
whom the amassing of wealth has been known to have dried up his love 
for his art,—who has deserted the bright and varied hues of his palette 
for the settled lustre of gold? Upon looking abroad amongst those of 
the present period of time, and upon recurring to the recently departed 
talent, we cannot find one single affirmation of that position. Such 
ideas are the result of a sordid mind; and to such a one, a surprise 
amounting to incredulity would possess him, upon learning, that there 
are very few known as Artists, who would desert their Art, and the total 
practice of it, for the immediate possession of affluence. Why, then, is 
it to be supposed, that the trifling assistance afforded by the collective 
subscriptions of the public, for the purchase every season, we will say, of 
one picture from each Artist, should be a barrier to their further im- 
provement? The reverse, unfortunately for the upholders of such 
notions, has already shown itself. We have watched closely the effect 
which The Art Union of London has had upon our young and rising 
Painters ; and even during this its short life, have received sufficient and 
pleasurable evidence, in their improvement, of the excellent tendency of 
such institutions. This alone, we consider, would be a stable reason 
for upholding them. 

Again, we are told by persons, who either have not bestowed the 
same observation as ourselves, or care not for so doing, (and without 
consideration to this one great point above alluded to,) of the inefficacy 
by such a course of creating a knowledge of art, and improving that 
slight knowledge which already exists. The same persons make scorn- 
ful reference to the Exhibition of Pictures selected by the last batch of 
Prizeholders, and declaim loudly against the choice, in many instances, 
of very miserable essays amongst them. True it is, that such black 
spots were visible to almost any beholder; and equally true, that there 
would be as much likelihood of extracting information upon Art from 
such things as getting a glass of old port from the leg of a deal table. 
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Nevertheless, these things carry their own correction. Those who 
mistook vulgar gaudiness for smart effects, will,. by courting observa- 
tion upon the subject of their choice, sooner or later be aware of their 
mistake ; and those whose notions of excellence never penetrate the 
surface, but glide over it ina delirium of ignorance, assuming the polish 
for perfection, and the Chinese elaboration of a hair, or the stern 
drawing of the wires of a cage, for fine drawing, and the portrait of a 
guinea-pig as the supremacy of Art, will thus, by possessing a daub, the 
inferiority of which must be apparent to some more learned friend, and 
explained as such to the possessor, by a natural pride, be led toa better 
understanding; and which, most probably never would have occurred but 
for his subscribing to the Art Union. This, too, is a delightful order of 
nature. For Painters, during their probation towards excellence, must 
find corresponding minds ; ‘‘ The Lord tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb :” thus the patron and the patronized move gently and amicably 
together. A taste for and a knowledge of Art is as slow in its growth 
as either vice or virtue; and, in our humble judgment, may be more 
safely induced and firmly settled by an introduction to works of slighter 
pretensions, in the same way that the young mind is led, stage by stage, 
through a light course of reading, into the more recondite works of the 
highest authors. 

The eye may be first caught by an individuality of representation,— 
some true portrait of a part of the general whole; for the experienced 
connoisseur alone can (if we may be allowed to borrow a phrase from 
another art) read at sight the combinations of thought and delineation 
which the mind of a great painter can produce. This result of tasteful 
study, both on the part of the painter, and those to whom he appeals, 
cannot be bestowed at once, either by lecture or diagram,—it is the 
slow operation of communion between the inquiring observer and the 
best works of Art, and which will more surely result from a gradually 
elevating observance, than by any attempt to overstrain or force the 
intellect, to the comprehension at once of what is called high Art. 

In reference again to the collection of prizes of last year, and in 
acknowledging, here and there, the very low grade of productions ex- 
hibited as types of the prizeholders’ tastes, we are led to a comparison 
of the intellect of the painter and the public, and arrive at a conclusion 
decidedly favourable to the former. Elevate the public, the Arts will, 
as they always have done, elevate themselves. It would be a mistaken 
idea in any one to imagine that they were upon an equality—seeing 
that there is for each bad picture, a bad choice, and hence that there 
exists an evenness of production and appreciation: let it be remem- 
bered, therefore, that there is infinitely more difficulty to be combated, 
a greater trial of purpose, and a larger outlay of perseverance requisite, 
in acquiring an ability for the executive (humble though it be), than the _ 
knowledge of its quality. This comparison we carry from the lower 
to the higher walks of Art, and, consequently, beg to offer it as our 
opinion, that there is more quackery in the general outcry for the want 
of historical painting, than what true feeling dictates: and more con- 
fusion in the plans for educating the student than is conducive to 
advantage ;—one person asserting, that the means of study are not to 
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be met with in England; another, that the education abroad is leading 
to bad results; and a third is evidently so rabid for the knowledge of 
anatomy alone, as to induce a mania for the ‘‘ dance of death.” above 
all other subjects. 

Leaving, however, the unfortunate student to assert and choose for 
himself, we now turn to another point in connection withthe Ark 
Union ; we mean the proposition, once mooted, upon the propriety 
of the Committee choosing the highest prizes. Try this, and they rise 
the life of the whole affair. It would be as idle as whistling to the 
wind, to endeavour to persuade the public thata Committee of Taste 
could be formed from any body of men, to act for their satisfaction upon 
a matter in which so few have any knowledge, and so many wril think 
for themselves, and fatten upon a belief that they possess taste and 
discretion. The liberty to select for themselves, and the gratification 
attendant upon parading the issue of their own acts, is the better part 
of the inducement to become subscribers, in nineteen cases out of twenty. 
As for the twaddle, with which we have beeu surfeited ad nauseam, of 
calling on 12,000 people to become Trustees for fostering the Art, few 
persons with an independence of thought can listen to it. Calla public 
meeting from the subscribers to the Art Union, for the alleged pur- 
pose of discussing the means of advancing Art; and instead of filling 
Drury Lane Theatre, the whole convention would find ample space for 
their proceedings in one of the private boxes: again, call upon the said 
12,000 subscribers. for a donation for the furtherance of such an object; 
and we would venture long odds upon the average not exceeding six- 
pence each. We therefore repeat, elevate the Public, and Art will 
elevate itself. Reverting, however, to the subject of a Committee of 
Taste,—if persons could be found willing to leave the settlement of their 
good fortune in the hands of the Committee—what guarantee can they 
have of the efficacy of the trust? Every one will commend them for 
kindly giving so mueh of their time and consideration to a system, 
which (excepting some of its details, to which we have no time to advert 
herein, more particularly since they have been so ably urged elsewhere, ) 
has proved a vast benefit to Artists. 

Again, nothing can be more conflicting in the minds of the mass, 
than the variety of opinions as to the real judges of works of Art : how, 
then, can it be expected that a settled notion of their worth can be ob- 
tained by those who are desirous of such? On the one hand, we are 
assailed by a combination of Stationers, Glass-cutters, and Printsellers ; 
the last mentioned, to quote a talented periodical, ‘* have elevated their 
pretensions from shrewd purveyorship to supercilious patronage; and by 
iheir ignorant and servile enterprise~ degraded the efforts of the pencil 
to the level of fashionable shows and ephemeral lures,” and have now 
concocted a scheme under the imposing title of ‘‘ The National Art 
Union,” which is too barefaeed in its pretensions to deserve any further 
allusions to,* but for the purpose of pointing to them as a self-elected 
body of judges, who, in the programme of their entertainment, modestly 
assure the subscribers to their old stock that they, the vendors only, are 





* Vide a clever letter written by Mrs. Parkes to Mr. Moon. 
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fit to select for the prizeholders. This is really amusing impudence, but 
nevertheless will add to the general confusion upon the question of 


judgment. In the next place, folks read an account of Sir Martin A. 


Shee distributing the prizes to the students of the Royal Academy, and 
naturally conclude that the President of a Society (self-elected, too, be 
it not forgotten,) purporting to be the conductors of native Art, is the 
only and would be best appointed public arbiter in these matters : this 
would doubtless be rejected by many, exclaiming—He is only a Por- 
trait Painter, we cannot invest him with the power of judgment beyond 
a portrait, or the eternal line and dot of astudent’s probationary effort ; 
and, moreover, we do know a sufficiency to contradict his presidentship 
upon the non-existence of talent beyond the boundaries of his dynasty, 
seeing that we have some of the greatest examples of modern Art in 
other Societies. 

Who, then, it will be demanded in this struggle for a settlement of 
the question, can‘be looked to as the magnus arbiter. We have a pro 
position to adduce, which we flatter ourselves will be admitted to be at 
once the clearest and most innocent resource—a primitive mode of ar- 
rangement, which must obviously be the most surprisingly unobjection- 
able and simple—and the invention of which reflects infinite credit upon 
the clear-headed ingenuity of the inventor. ‘‘ Who and what is it?” 
has been already demanded by the patient reader; to whom we cannot 
better explain ourselves than by reference to an advertisement of recent 
appearance respecting the vraisemblance of a race-horse, to which the 
name of the Trainer was attached, with his warranty of its superiority, 
as recommendatory to the public. 

Now, if we follow out this very impartial mode of arbitration, we can 
in every case come toa clear decision upon the merits of a picture, 
(whether portrait or imaginative,) by affixing the affidavit, if in a land- 
scape, of some one employed on the estate—if a portrait, par example, 
of the Prince Royal, the sign manual of the wet-nurse will be a passport 
to further professional engagements for the fortunate painter who may 
be in requisition—thereby saving all further controversy and agitation of 
the question. In conclusion, we say, let every one (for the reasons which 
we have above given) be amenable to himself for the wrong expendi- 
ture, if it should so happen, of the amount of his prize in the Art Union, 
and greater and surer improvements will result to general taste. Free- 
dom in the Arts, as freedom in Trade, be our motto, always bearing in 
mind the thesis we commenced with—elevate the Public, and the Arts 
will elevate themselves. 
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NASH’S “PIERCE PENNILESS.” 


Since I wrote and printed the ‘‘ Introduction ” to the last publication 
of the Shakspeare Society, T. Nash’s ‘‘ Pierce Penniless’s Supplication 
to the Devil,” I have made a farther discovery regarding it, which is 
of importance in reference to its great popularity. In that. “ Intro- 
duction ” I spoke of two editions of the tract in 1592; but so extraor- 
dinary was the demand for it when it came out, that it was three times 
printed in the first year, and three times more. before 1596; so as 
fully to support the assertion of Nash, in his ‘‘ Have with you to Saffron 
Walden,” that it had then ‘‘ passed through the pikes” of six impres- 
sions. . 

I have now before me all three editions bearing date in 1592: the 
earliest of these is that ‘‘ Imprinted by Richard Jones,” which I have 
just seen through the press for the Shakespeare Society; the second 
is that which has so recently come to my knowledge; and the third, 
the copy belonging to Lord Francis Egerton, which I have hitherto 
considered the second. In order to render my account of this singular 
and very clever production as complete as possible, I beg to subjoin 
an exact copy of the title-page of the second edition of ‘‘ Pierce Penni- 
less,” which, it will be seen by the members of the Shakespeare 
Society, very nearly corresponds with that of the third edition, given 
on p. xiii. of my “‘ Introduction.” 

‘‘ Pierce Penilesse his Svpplication to the Diuell. Barbaria grandis 
habere nihil. Written by Tho. Nash, Gent. London, Printed by 
Abell leffes, for Iohn Busbie, 1592.”’ 4to. 

The preliminary ‘ private epistle” of Nash to Jeffes, the printer, 
and the body of the tract, are verbatim the same in the second and 
third editions ; although the epistle, in the second edition, occupies 
three pages, while in the third edition it is economically compressed 
into two. Some of the English misprints of the first edition are cor- 
rected in the second, but those in the Latin quotations were left to 
shift for themselves. 

There is a remarkable peculiarity about the copy of the second 
edition of ‘* Pierce Penniless”’ now before me, because at the end of 
it, and after the word ‘‘ Finis” is inserted, in a hand-writing of the 
time, “‘ guod T. Nasue.” I would fain persuade myself that this is the 
poet’s autograph, and it certainly in some degree resembles the pen- 
manship of Nash’s original letter to Sir Robert Cotton, preserved in 
the British Museum. If it were not, I do not see why it should have 
been put at the end of the tract, as Nash’s name is given at length on 
the title-page. It is not like the case of Peele’s historical play, 
‘¢ Edward the First,” 1593, where no author’s name being found else- 
where, it was placed at the close, thus— 

‘‘ Yours. By George Peele, Maister of 
Artes in Oxenford.” 
See ‘‘ Dodsley’s Old Plays,” last edition, vol. xi. p. 97. There are 
also marginal notes to this second edition of ‘‘ Pierce Penniless,” pos- 
sibly in the same hand-writing, as if to supply the obvious deficiency 
of hen towards the close of the tract, as compared with the beginning 
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‘However, I cannot believe that either the name or the notes are in 
Nash’s handwriting ; but they were certainly both inserted very soon 
after ‘‘ Pierce Penniless”’ was originally printed. 

While upon the subject of Nash, I may refer your readers.and the 
members of the Shakespeare Society (not. having done so in the 
‘¢ Introduction” to ‘ Pierce Penniless ’’) to one of his tracts, called 
‘The Apologie of Pierce: Pennilesse,”’ which. bears date in 1593, but 
which was really published in 1592, under the title of “‘ Strange Newes 
of the intercepting certaine Letters, and a Convoy of Verses,” &c. 
It was, in fact, a reply to Gabriel Harvey’s ‘‘ Foure Letters and 
certaine Sonnets,” 1592, and is to be looked upon as part of the Nash 
and. Harvey “flyting.”’ The title of ‘‘ Strange Newes ” did not, how- 
ever, seem sufficiently attractive; and as the bookseller naturally 
wished: to connect it with ‘‘ Pierce Penniless,”’ which was so univer- 
sally bought and read, he reprinted the title-page and the preliminary 
matter, and re-christened it ‘‘ The Apologie of Pierce Pennilesse, or: 
Strange Newes,” &c. This course was probably taken with the con- 
sent of Nash; and he dedicated it to a person whom he names Apis- 
lapis (probably Beestone, or Beeston, when translated), who must 
have been a prolific writer of ballads (for Nash calls him the most 
copious carminist of our time), although none of them, that I am aware 
of, have come down tous. Nash here speaks of his ‘* Pieree Penni- 
less’s Supplication ” incidentally, and vindicates it from the charge of 
personality, merely on the ground that he had not named the Harveys. 
In his ‘‘ Strange Newes,”’ or ‘‘ Apologie for Pierce Pennilesse,’’ he has 
no such scruple, and opens his attack upon Gabriel Harvey in these 
words—‘* Gabriel, and not only Gabriel, but Gabrielissime Gabriel,” 
&c. The whole tract is written in Nash’s most elastic, humorous, and 
pungent style, and contains endless (and sometimes inexplicable) allu- 
sions to literary men of his day, especially to Spenser. It would give 
me the greatest pleasure to see all these controversial tracts reprinted, 
and I hope that the Shakespeare Society will proceed with the under- 
taking it has commenced. 

In the ‘‘ Introduction” to the reprint of ‘‘ Pierce Penniless’s Sup- 
plication,” (p. x.) I have mentioned that Nash was in Ireland before 
1589. The Rev. Mr. Halpin, of Dublin, whose knowledge and zeal 
on such subjects bear an equal proportion, has pointed out to mea 
passage in Nash’s dedicatory epistle to his ‘“‘ Lenten Stuff,’ 1599, 
which shows that when he wrote it he was on the point of proceeding 
to Ireland again—possibly, as Mr. Halpin suggests, under the Earl of 
Essex. The wordsof Nash are these :—‘ After my.return from Ireland, 
I doubt not but my fortunes will be of some growth to requite you. In 
the mean time, my sword is at your command; and, before God, 
money so scatteringly runs here and there, upon utensilia, furnitures, 
ancients, and other preparations, &c., that I say unto you, in the 
words of a Martialist, we cannot do as we would.” Hence, Mr. 
Halpin infers very plausibly, not merely that Nash was going to Ireland 
in a military capacity, but that he had the rank of an ‘“‘ Ancient,” or 
Ensign. This is a fact which had escaped me in the history of the 
pamphleteering poet. 


Any of your readers will do me a favour if they would point out to 
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me, where the following lines are found, which I quoted (and misquoted) 
from memory in the “ Introduction” to ‘* Pierce Penniless.” They run, 
I believe, accurately thus :—_ 
“‘ The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets, 
Blest in the lovely marriage of sweet words.” 


They are, I am confident, in some old play, of which I have lost the 
recollection; and [ apprehend that it is an old play which has been 
reprinted within the last twenty or thirty years. 

The poem I ascribe to Nash (p. xxi.), and which probably came from 
his pen, I have since found, in manuscript of the time, at the end of a 
printed collection of Nicholas Breton’s pieces in the Bodleian Library. 
The stanzas are there transposed, and they are followed by another 
which does not seem to be connected in subject, and which for the 
sake of completeness, and because it may be by the same author, I 
subjoin literatim :— 

“ Prayse blyndnes, eyes, for seeinge is deceyte ; 
Be dumbe, vayne tongue, wordes are but flattering wyndes ; 
Breake, harte, & bleed, for there is no receyt 
To purge inconstancy from most men’s myndes. 
And so I wak’t amaz’d, & could not move : 
I knowe my dreame was true, & yet I love.” 


I apprehend that ‘‘most men’s myndes” was miswritten for “‘ women’s 
myndes ;”” and if the above stanza be by Nash, it is the only love~ 
poem I recollect him to have produced. 

As “ Caroli Fitzgeoffridi Affanie, sive Epigrammatum Libri Tres,” 
1601, quoted in reference to the death of Nash, is a very scarce book, 
I may add, that besides the cenotaph upon him, it contains similar 
poems on the deaths of the author’s father, Alexander Fitzgeoffrey, 
= Edm. Spenser, and Richard Tarlton, the actor. In other parts 
of the small volume are epigrams upon the following poets— 


William Percy. | Ben Jonson. 
Edm. Spenser. Josh. Sylvester. 
Thos. Campion. Fr. Meres. 
Sam. Daniel. Tho. Storer. 
Mich. Drayton. Geo. Chapman. 
John Hall. John Marston. 
Francis Rous. John Harington. 





The Countess of Pembroke. 


The only copy [ ever saw of it is at Oxford; and, considering the 
nature of its contents, surely the funds of some of our literary Societies 
would not be thrown away upon a reprint of it. The William Percy 
was, I believe, a relation of the Northumberland family, and his name 
alone ought to recommend the volume to the Percy Society. 


J. Payne CoLuier. 
Brompton, Dec. 8, 1842. 


P.S.—If any of your readers who have a copy of Mr. Thoms’s 
“ Anecdotes and Traditions,” (printed for the Camden Society), will 
refer to p. 56, they will find there another version of the story told by 
Nash on p. 38 of the reprint of his “‘ Pierce Penniless.” 
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THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER.* 


Ir is yet undecided whether an epic poem or a tragedy is the noblest produc- 
tion of poetic genius; and it is therefore exceedingly desirable that false no- 
tions of the aim and end of this class of writing should not be promulgated. 
To confound the great and the small; to give currency to the counterfeit, to 
the exclusion of the genuine bullion; to place cultivated mediocrity in the 
seat of honour, that should only be occupied by rare genius, is doing a double 
wrong. It is abasing the great, and elevating the small. The wrong, too, 
extends not only to the individual poet, but to society, by lowering the 
standard of taste. By putting the neat and the pretty before the grand and 
the beautiful, men’s minds are degraded, not elevated. Criticism thus resigns 
its only useful result ; and poetry itself is made the creature, instead of being 
the creator of the time. 

The very selection of this play out of the numerous dramas that have been 
published, but not acted, within this last few years, is a great mistake. It 
has been acknowledged on all hands, that many plays, of great merit as poems, 
have been issued; and some writers, and a particular set of men, have 
asserted that these dramas were, many of them, adapted for representation ; 
and that their not being thought to be so by the managers of the theatres, was 
no proof of their deficiency in this respect, but, on the contrary, was a proof that 
the managers had lost the true knowledge of their art, and were incapable of 
appreciating its capacity and its principles. This contest, as the battling for 
all undeveloped principles generally does, commenced in a ae humble man- 
ner; being, however, steadily supported by a few minds who ventured to 
maintain their own assurance of truth, in spite of the ridicule which witty but 
superficial minds cast upon it, they have ultimately forced it into a question 
which extends itself into all the departments of the fine arts. The ideal and 
the real are beginning to have their true limits assigned to them, and the 
public to have some notion of the distinction between them 

The theatre, which, reversing the order of its destiny and its original pur- 
pose, is now the last instead of the first to reflect the new and real spirit of 
the time, has at length been compelled to participate in the contest, and Mr. 
Macready has at least the credit of making an effort, though 4 feeble and a 
tardy one, of testing the contest by the actual representation of one of these 

* unacted ” plays. It is to be regretted, however, for his own sake, that the 
selection was made with so timid a hand, and with so reluctant a mind. He 
has selected “ The Patrician’s Daughter,” because it came nearest to that which 
has hitherto succeeded, and because it contained, from its political and social 
allusions, that which would bring applause to the fashion of the matter, 
though not to the matter itself. Sailing as nearly as he could to the old 
shore, guided by no real knowledge of the principles and capacities of his 
art, he has little merit as a discoverer, und has none oom left to some bold 
and vigorous mind the honour which must accrue to him, who, confident of 
the soundness of his principles, and his perfect masterdom of them, pushes 
bravely out into the untraversed ocean, and reaches the point where genius 
and judgment shall be crowned with success. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, that the examination of this 
play is unusually desirable, involving, as it does, not only the truth and falsity 
of its existence, but also that of many axioms of dramatic and general literature. 
Mr. Marston as an author, Mr. Macready as a manager, the criticism of the 
time, and, greater than all, the right instruction of the public, are involved in 





* The Patrician’s Daughter. A Tragedy in Five Acts, as represented at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. By J. Westland Marston, Author of ‘ Gerald,” a 
Dramatic Poem, and other Poems. Second edition. Enlarged and adapted for 
representation. 8vo. C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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the question. If this play be great, then the two former are right, and the 
maintainers of the new theory wrong. 

It is well to begin at the beginning. The title-page of the first edition of 
1841, differs materially from that of the second of 1842; and in it we first 
discern in Mr. Marston the heresy from, or the ignorance of, the principles 
of the high and noble art which he professes. ‘The first title is plain and 
simple, becoming the independence and self-reliance of the poet: the second 
shows that his spint has cowered beneath the influence of inferior minds, and 
that he has “ enlarged and adapted” it to the notions of others. This 1s 
heresy or ignorance, because no true poet can receive an impetus from with- 
out, or, in anything but mere externals, be subject to the influence of others. 
He either had not conceived an homogeneous work, or he has allowed it to 
be broken in upon and destroyed. We think the latter, and in this he has 
done himself and his craft wrong. 

Proceeding to the Dedication, we find the same unhappy spirit predominant. 
The first was objectionable on account of its making a general assertion, and 
involving others in a liability which he was not authorised to do; it was, how- 
ever, brief, and as independent as such things generally are. In the second, 
we regret to see a poet and a gentleman assume an abasement of style that 
is painful. ‘“‘ Pride ” to inscribe a tragedy (!) to one of its representers, and 
a declaration from one deeming himself capable of writing a tragedy, of 
incapacity to utter his feelings for services, which, at the very least, ought to 
be esteemed mutual. A confession of “ insolvency,” at the very moment he 
has achieved applause for himself and the performer, and concluding with 
fervent thanks for being thus allowed to abase himself. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Macready has every right to be treated with the courtesy and the cordiality 
due to a man of talent and a gentleman; but every independent mind must 
revolt from anything that tends to maintain a system, that induces the dra- 
matic poet to creep into the presence of the actor, as an inferior and obliged 
personage. ‘This false system has been the entire cause of the degradation 
of the drama; and every one who pursues it has a right to be considered as 
an apostate to the noble pursuit he thus betrays. Not content with doi 
this in the Dedication, Mr. Marston pursues the same strain in the secon 
Preface. Mr. Dickens is also thanked, but in a much better tone and spirit. 
Here, however, the same symptoms of a patronizing air peeps out, in Mr. 
Dickens’s refusal to print the prologue, a thing unprecedented in theatrical 
annals, and this is the more to be noticed, as in the notice of the play in a 
weekly journal well known to be written by the intimate companion of the 
popular author and the manager, the same illiberal spirit is manifested ; it 
being noticed in terms indicative of a condescension on the part of Mr. 
Dickens. A writer of such universal genius and sympathies as “ Boz,” is, 
we believe, far above any such paltry feeling, although it would have been 
better to have given the prologue completely. These matters are now alluded 
to, that, by attracting attention, the system may be destroyed. Where there 
is mutual obligation, there need be none of this condescension on one side, 
and undue subserviency on the other. And if a favour is done by one literary 
man to another, it should be accompanied by that ample grace and courtesy, 
that distinguish the truly liberal. The poet cannot, any more than any other 
individual, expect to command respect, unless he first shows it to himself. 
Mr. Marston may differ in the relative quality of his genius, but still, by 
those who esteem him a poet, he has every right to be treated on a per- 
fect equality; and if being so, he chooses to humble himself, he should 
recollect he has the dignity of his calling to maintain as well as his own, and 
not, by a false estimate, reverse the position of the dramatist and the actor. 

It is now time to proceed to the play itself, which we are told “ originated 
in the desire of the author to write a tragedy entirely indebted for its inci- 
dent and passion to the habits and spirit of the age.” We are also told 
“that it is well that an attempt of this kind should be made. It is time 
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that the public should honour the dignity of the human character for itself, 
whatever the conventional circumstances of jts representation.” ‘The whole 
of the Preface teems with aphorisms equally high-sounding as the foregoing, 
but equally superficial; and it is to dissipate this empirical tone that we 
think it necessary so closely to follow the young author. Moreover, as 
great stress has been laid upon the attempt as one of originality and profun- 
dity by writers whose station gives them authority. ‘The Passions, we take 
it, are pretty much the same now as in the days of David and Solomon; and 
the incidents which are effective on the stage, are of that universal kind that 
subsist in all societies. Births, deaths, and marriages, partings and’ meet- 
ings, discoveries and mistakes, have been the staple commodities of the 
dramatist, and will be as long as there is invention to vary them, and curiosity 
to take interest in them. The novelty, therefore, of the present experiment 
consisted in the putting blank verse into the mouths of persons who were 
represented as living realities in all other respects. And herein did the 
blunder exist. The reason that it is absurd to hear a person in trousers and 
frock coat spouting blank verse, is not because it is absurd to hear a set of 
human beings conversing in that form, but because the observation and the 
imagination are put in opposition to each other. Everything is done in the 
dress, scenery, and conduct of this piece to produce the sense of a reality, 
with the exception of the mode of speaking, and that therefore appears as a 
contradiction. The observation is solicited and excited, and sultiay the 
mere imagination is appealed to. We are reminded of a close imitation of 
actual life, and then we hear a jargon that we know is not of it. Where the 
whole is fanciful,—where the dress, scenery, and time, are supposed to be 
strange and foreign,—the language may well be so. We take the whole as a 
new creation, and the plastic imagination accommodates itself to it. But to 
endeavour at the same time to subdue the senses by realities and excite the 
imagination by fiction, is an opposition to nature, that it is anything but phi- 
losophical to attempt. It is this attempt that renders so much of the present 
ae absurd. We suppose we are going to have a representation of real life, 
and we find such conduct, manners, and proceedings, as are impossible 
under the circumstances, and which bear as much resemblance to the scenes 
and spirit of the age, as the Scottish Chiefs of Miss Porter do to the bar- 
baric warriors of the middle ages. ‘“‘It is neither sea, nor shore, nor good 
dry land.” It is neither poetry nor prose, but a foggy region, allied to 
neither. And that which, if properly placed and skilfully handled, would be 
good, becomes by its position fustian. 

Whoever denied that the present age was abundant in passion? Who- 
ever denied that in all human communities events and circumstances must be 
ever evolving sufficient to excite the sympathies, and therefore applicable by 
the dramatist. ‘‘ The dignity of the human character for itself” had been 
pretty well manifested by Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Coriolanus, and Lear ; 
and in the plays of the earliest dramatists may be found innumerable ones de- 
picting “the very age and body of the time” in which ~ lived. The age 
and the body being equivalent, as we presume, to the “‘ incident and passion” 
of the moment of representation. Let us not, therefore, be deluded with fine 
words and involved sentences. Let us not mistake obscurity for profundity. 

The sentimental Comedies of the last century were, in fact, such Tragedies 
as this, differing only in the catastrophe. The “ Stranger” is more distress- 
ing ; and in its distress alone is “The Patrician’s Daughter” within the cate- 
gory of Tragedy. It is necessary to meet assumption by deliberate refutation, 
when it is sufficiently maintained to render its dogmas dangerous. Mr. 
Marston’s friends, and, indeed, he himself, has laid claim to the evolvement 
of a new principle ; but it will be found he has done no more than many in- 
ferior writers from Lillo, and in fact the earliest time, downwards. He, 
indeed, has not done so much; for their works partake somewhat of the reali- 
ties of the time they represent, whilst the present one violates all probability. 
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It certaimly so far fulfils its aim, that it is not of the past, but it certainly is 
as little ofthe present. It is, indeed, as the sporting phrase is, “ nowhere.” 

The construction is meagre, but yet scarcely probable; not that it is 
of much consequence how the relative positions of the parties are produced, 
provided, when they are so, passion and human nature are eliminated. The 
great object of the drama is to delineate the operations of the passions, and 
pourtray character; and, by showing their effects, to leave an impressive 
moral on the heart and mind of the auditor. It has falsely been supposed, 
that to distress the feelings is all that is necessary in Tragedy; but this is 
the meanest portion of it, and is more often accomplished by the coarsest 
melodrame. 

Let us examine how far this play treats the chiefest excellence of the 
English Drama—character. The hero and subject of the play is represented 
as an orator and a statesman, a man of vast genius, who has risen from a low 
origin by the exercise of extraordinary mental powers. He is represented as 
engaged in the most momentous affairs of the state. He is, in fact, the 
Chatham, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Canning, or Brougham, of his day. Let us 
hear the various pains-taken descriptions of him. 


‘‘ With features lit up by the sacred light 

Which marks the elect band of noble men! 

Whose history is the world’s, and whose high names 
Linked close with empires, sound—their synonymes,— 
With eye that quails not in the war, with voice 

That thrills the popular ear, and o’erawes Senates, 
And of a wide, ceaseless benevolence 

Bounded but by the walls of the great world ;”’ 

‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘ whose eloquence 
Hath stirred the Commons so. ‘ ‘ ‘ e 
‘* Minds of thine order come not every year, 

Nor are they grown in clusters ; instruments 

Of Power! if they be true,—of Destiny ! 

Apostles to their Age! the virtuous 

Hail them as Saviours, while the common herd 

Of coward knaves grow paralysed with fear, 

Expectant that their day is passing hence !’’ 
= ‘ : ‘ ‘ Whose life is chiefly dedicated 

To grave state policy : ; ° ‘ ” 
‘¢ Shall I tell God, he has not made me great, 

My soul within telling me he has ?”’ 


" ‘ ‘ ° ‘ The clear resolute brow, 
The calm, yet searching eye, the lip just curved, 
His usual look ‘ , ‘ , ‘ ‘ Pas 
“ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ A man 
In every way distinguished ‘ ‘ - 
6 Ci In the world’s van 


I stood distinguished and pre-eminent.”’ 
‘¢Men’s hearts have leaped within them at my words, 


The lowly have adored me, and the proud,— 
Ay, Sir, the proud,—have courted me! ‘ Pi 


Such is the man that the poet has taken for a hero, and pretended to develop. 
A two-handed sword, requiring a colossal genius to wield it. A Henry the 
Fifth, Cardinal Wolsey, and Mare Antony combined. Let us see how he 
answers to these accumulated eulogies, and trace his conduct in illustration 
of his character. We are introduced to him, surrounded by other legislators 
and men of talent, who talk to him and at him in a strain of alternate adula- 
tion_and insult; and after putting up with imputations that the meanest 
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member of the House of Commons, much less its leader, would not allow, a 
quarrel ensues on a mere surmise, during which a great deal of braggadocian 
common-place twaddle is uttered by the “‘ overawer of Senates,” and ‘ Apostle 
of his Age.” He is next to be found domiciled at the seat of the Earl, his 
olitical opponent, and he here fancies himself in love wich the Lady Mabel. 
t must be said he fancies himself in love, for he neither talks nor acts the 
least like a man who has ever been stung by the blind boy’s arrow. He 
tells us— 
‘¢ She was, methinks, the vision which did haunt 
Those reveries when mind shut out the sense, 
Or else refined it. One resembling her 
My fancy loved to picture, and my pen 
To have as an ideal . ° ‘ Mite 


Now every one who has loved knows that his mistress surpasses all his 
imaginings ; she teaches the torches of his imagination to burn bright ; and 
instead of being the cold fulfilment of a preconceived idea, is the glorious 
suggestor of a new world of rapture. This idea that beauty merely ratifies 
a formal conception, is degrading passion to appetite, and rendering merely 
sensual what is in itself divine. Love is the raising in the soul emotions 
perfectly new to it, and transporting to another object that intensity that is 
known but to self under all other circumstances, It is much better 
described by Mordaunt himself, in lines omitted in deference to theatrical 
taste :— 

‘* How beautiful are all things when we love. 
While yet we dwell apart, the world without 
Appears to us in fractions,—where we go 
We subdivide the whole into small circles, 
Of which ourselves are centres ; but in love, 
The illuminated globe revolves around 
The loved one, as its axis of pure light.’ 


This is no very enthusiastic account of the divine madness, but is far better 
than the first, although it is terribly contradictory in point of character. Let 
us return now to the conduct of this great man, and fervent lover. He is 
next exhibited making love, which he does by reciting a tale which, according 
to Lady Mabel’s specimen, would not have been accepted by any annual, nor 
scarcely Arliss’s ‘Juvenile Magazine.”’ He is very mournful and Byronic, and 
declares, ‘‘ Apostle ” as he is, that though he has only known her a month— 

- ‘ , ‘ ‘ , He prayed for her—he bless’d her— 
He wept for her ;—but she heard not his words, 
Nor saw his tears,’’ &c. 


The young lady is equally Minerva-pressish; and when the illustrious 
statesman—who stands “in the world’s van pre-eminent and distinguished,” 
fears “that she might scorn him,” is relieved by the young lady’s beautiful 
reply— 

“* Scorn such fervent worship ; 
Had she done so, she were the thing ¢o scorn.’’ 


We see no more of the gentleman in the second act; but in the third we 
find him still in the same tender, or rather, soft, mood, whining about his 
love, comparing himself to plants bathed in the light of the tender moon. 

And here this keen statesman, and highly accomplished politician, and 
man of the world, is overreached by an elderly maiden aunt, ycleped The 
Lady Lydia. This she-Iago, by a false story, precipitates him into a prema- 
ture declaration to his ladye-love. In this scene it is that the author has 
especially brought out what some of the critics term the antagonistic prin- 
ciples of the play. And there is some tolerable spouting, after Mr. Charles 
Phillips’s style, as to high birth, and that everlasting topic the setting sun ; 
very much in place in an Oxford Prize Poem, but very much out of place in 
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the delineation of a man of the world, and of the highest sense and genius in 
repelling the ill breeding of a lady. It may violate the propriety of time and 
circumstance, character and truth; but it contains a congenial sentiment, 
and therefore is sure to get tumultuous applause from the groundlings. 

In the next scene the Earl and Mordaunt are discovered; it would have 
been better to have shown us the whole of such a conference; as it is, we 
jump to the climax, and it might have excused somewhat the outrageous 
conduct of this great man. ‘The lady here denies, and for anything that 
appears in the play very justly, that x had encouraged his addresses, or 
returned his vociferous love. ‘The usual Byronic strain is here again predo- 
minant, and the heroic statesman indulges in the somewhat old complaint, 
that the lady will— 

“ ‘ r R F pass on and jest ; 
And the crowd will jest with you: you will glide 
With eye as radiant, and with brow as smooth, 
And feet as light, thro’ your charmed worshippers,’’ &c. &c. 


And the act ends with the first touch of the fiend from this wondrous man, 
whose rhetoric, as usual, is applied to the confounding of right and wrong, 
and who, contemplating a most despicable revenge, terms it a righteous re- 
tribution. 

At the commencement of the fourth act, we are told an interval of five 
hee has elapsed. It opens with two other “ monstrous statesmen.” One, 
vy the way, is Hartwell, of whom the last we heard was the following fare- 
well to Mordaunt :— 

‘* Farewell, Sir! should we ever meet again, 
It will be in that deepest of all strangeness 
Which grows ’twixt those who have loved once, and love not.” 


But, here, again, we find him bid to the wedding, and saying, in exceeding 
** snobbish” language— 
‘For myself 
I never look’d within these ancient walls 
For welcome as a guest 


” 
. 


Really, Mr. Marston has a strange notion of the sentiments and manners 
of the rank and feelings of men representing the nation. Other guests arrive 
equally skilfully sketched, and we find that Mordaunt is about to wed the 
Lady Mabel, having by some means very nobly coerced the Earl and the 
lady to consent to the marriage. He now displays his heroic nature in the 
following :— 


‘*’Tis she. What sad reluctance in her step. 
The conscious victim in each gesture speaks 
True, true—confirmed by many a certain sign— 
The Lady Lydia’s tale. She loves me not, 
And curbs her loathing at her Sire’s behest ! 
She turns within. What witchery of grace 
Less seen than felt! We know not where it dwells, 
Nor how it works—but it doth work—/‘o madness ! 
Bright fascination, wanting only heart 
To make thee perfect! Thou that in the thrall 
Of fatal beauty didst my spirit bind, 
Deliah-like, to prostrate and betray— 
Still, still, there’s magic to me in thy motions. 
Still find thy sighs their echoes in my heart’s 
Reverberating ruins. Still, thy voice 
Wakes a wild music from these jarring strings. 
Proud scorner! I could love thee spite of scorn.— 
Ill fits this mood the time. Hence yielding self ! 
No private interests now. The Truth! The Right! 
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Yea, though each syllable were coined in fire, 

And my own heart the furnace—I would speak 

My message. Haughty lady, heart, take heart ! 

Fate yet may snatch thee from the base-born Mordaunt.’’ 

And this is the man represented as having truly and deeply loved! 

The next scene is the crowning one of outrage, for, not content with seeing 
his victim reduced to the total loss of spirits and health, he determines on 
repudiating her before her assembled friends—the greatest insult and wron 
possible to be practised towards a woman. He is not, however, content wit 
simply taking this base and paltry revenge, but pretends that it is for the 


good of the nation, and utters the following, which is specially set forth in 
capitals and italics :— 


‘* T have fought 
A battle for high principles, and taught 
Convention, when it dares to tread down man, 
Man shall arise in turn and tread it down.”’ 


An abstract sentiment that sounds well, but is in no way illustrated by the 
present play; as indeed the hero, by his ultimate-repentance of this “ noble 
motive,” himself shows. The whole of the feeling, in truth, is conventional ; 
and Mordaunt, who utters this vaunt, is the creature of a morbid and paltry 
dread of being treated with scorn, and who resents the mere supposition of 
it by devoting his “life, energies, and talents,” for five years, to this base 
and pitiful revenge. Truly, for a statesman and a patriot, a poet and a 
genius, such conduct is something owtré, as well as vile. ‘The whole senti- 
ment of the play must be pronounced to be wrong. All the characters are 
actuated by a narrow, vulgar notion of dignity and pride. The pride dis- 
played is not the pride of the aristocracy, which is an habitual, inherited, and 
deep-seated prejudice ; but generally veiled by the softest courtesy of manner, 
and often redeemed by the noblest generosity and munificence. The pride 
here displayed is that of the smallest and meanest personages, struggling to 
maintain a superiority they feel is not deserved. It is not the pride of 
feeling, but the pride of conceit, and is more likely to be found in the back 
parlour of a coalshed, than in the saloons of an Earl, Mordaunt, the mighty 
minded, is eaten up with a fear of being scorned, and his whole conversation 
and conduct are regulated by this base apprehension—an apprehension that 
would never oppress a man of sense and talent, who must feel sufficiently 
assured of his own native power, not to care for the nonsensical arrogance of 
inferior minds. 

But let us finish the analysis of the play. In the fifth act, Mabel is brought 
on dying. After a very romantic scene with the physician, who is as cha- 
racteristically drawn as any of the rest of the personages, the Aunt enters, and 
confesses that by her contrivances she had induced Mabel to scorn the man 
she loved, and ‘om caused that man to destroy her—a scheme quite impos- 
sible, if the lover and his lady had ever either really loved, or been possessed 
of 7 sense, much less been the very clever persons they are described. 
The Earl comes in, and says— 


“ ° ‘ , Avaunt ! rebellious pride ; 
What, though I grovelled at a peasant’s foot 
To save my dear one’s, life. ? 


which ends in his visiting Mordaunt, and soliciting the restoration of his love ; 
to this impossible request “The Apostle of his Age” replies, with equal 
delicacy and manliness— 
‘* My lord, she has my pity /”’ 

As beggarly a piece of pride as can well be found in any of Mr. A. K. 
Newman’s novels, He, however, subsequently finds that she loved him, 
and, his vanity flattered at this, he is softened; the lady rushes in, in white 
muslin, and with dishevelled hair, and dying before them, desires her father, 
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who has suffered the most unmerited outrage from this “foremost man of 
all the world,” to embrace him; and both of them, represented as heart- 
broken at her death, talk at her in her dying moments, and are taken up 
with their own sentiments and speechifying. 

Having been anxious to justify the charge of a total want of character in 
this play, there is but little space left for further remark. Lady Mabel is as 
inconsistent as the gentleman. She is equally argumentative, and oratorical. 
She is represented as capable of estimating the highest genius, but talks the 
most deplorable trash—as witness her desire to be a heroine, as expressed in 
the first scene of the second act. Her pride is such as her waiting-woman 
would have disdained, and consists in rude and flippant retorts that no lady 
of any rank would indulge in; witness her rebuke of the man she loves, and 
he the greatest orator of his day— _ 

‘* Mordaunt. Mabel. 
Lady M. Mabel! the Lady Mabel, when you speak.” 


It is not possible to repeat all her romantic expressions, but she is per- 
petually talking of “ fleetest steeds’ for coach-horses, and such like “ affecta- 
tions.” All the characters have this defect, and we hear incessantly of 
“ Bright morrow to you,”—‘ Rude plebeian swains,’”’— Never, sure,”— 
“ A glorious soul,’—‘ Grovelling at the feet ;” and one member of parlia- 
ment calls another ‘“‘ My Edgar,’’—a tenderness rather unparliamentary. 

In fact, as a Tragedy, it must be put on a level with those sentimental 
novels, that some years since deluged the circulating libraries, but were 
driven thence by the vigorous conceptions of Sir Walter Scott and the host 
of talent that followed his example. It is false in sentiment throughout, poor 
in invention, totally deficient in character, and very unskilful in construction. 
Do we assert, therefore, that Mr. Marston is totally without talent ?—We do 
not. His “ Gerald,” and even “The Patrician’s Daughter,”’ contain passages 
that prove he has the capacity to conceive and utter fine things. But a few 
field-day speeches do not make a Tragedy. They may, and ier do in this 
instance, excite applause in those who are fired with enthusiasm, directly the 
hear uttered the echo of their own sentiments. There are several coups 
theatre of this kind, very neatly formed and very smartly let off; and they 
have caught the ears of the many-headed monster, which are generally long 
enough to receive such direct appeals. 

To delineate character powerfully, yet delicately; to show the mighty 
passions in their ebb and flow; to frame astory probable, yet interesting—to 
take a page out of every day life, and elevate it into poetry,—is:indeed the 
task of the great dramatist. 

Had Mordaunt been pourtrayed as well as described to us, the statesman, 
the poet, and the lover—had we felt that he was the mighty mind we are 
told he is,—it would indeed have been a great play. To have shown the 
passion of such a soul—to have had it lain bare to us; to see it change from 
benevolence to misanthropy, from the lover to the avenger; and again to 
have the awakening from the meanness and madness of revenge, to the great- 
ness and pathos of remorse; to have seen the same course pursued with an 
elegant, enchanting, but volatile lady, would have taught a lesson that pride 
might have mourned over and vengeance wept at. But in “The Patrician’s 
Daughter,” all these opportunities are avoided, and the bare results shown. 

Mr. Marston cannot have studied our old dramatists, of whom the most 
obscure would have raised a truly fine play out of such materials—would 
have shown us the progress of the passions, and not have merely 
described them. In Othello and Macbeth, we see the whole of the process by 
which those mighty minds change from the noble to the base, and from lovers 
to murderers. We entreat Mr. Marston to elevate his dramatic standard, and 
enlarge his notions of the drama, and to look at character in life more atten- 
tively. Not to be run away with by the sentimental, but to cultivate a tempe- 
rance in opinion that will give weight to his axioms. He has a nervous and 
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fervent power of expression, which will be of great service in popularizing 
his dramas, but it is not sufficient unaided by those higher qualities which 
he has not yet developed. 

Unlikely as he will think it, we wish him a successful career, but we wish 
it also to be a great one ; and have, therefore, most unflinchingly denounced 
the present effort as immature and lamentably deficient. Before he writes 
another play, let him study the mechanism of “ Othello,” and shape his 
course by that grand masterpiece of stage construction and profound tragic 
power. 





































PROLOGUE. 
WRITTEN BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ.; SPOKEN BY MR. MACREADY. 


No tale of streaming plumes and harness bright 
Dwells on the poet’s maiden theme to-night; 
No trumpet’s clangor and no battle’s fire 
Breathe in the trembling accents of his lyre. 
Enough for him if in his lowly strain, 
He wake one household echo not in vain ; 
Enough for him, if in his boldest word 
; The beating heart of man be faintly stirred. 
5 That mournful music, that, like chords which sigh 
Through charmed gardens, all who hear it die,— 
That solemn music he does not pursue, 
To distant ages out of human view ; 
Nor listen to its wild and mournful chime, 
In the dark caverns on the shore of Time; 
But musing, with a calm and steady gaze, 
Before the crackling flame of living days, 
He hears it whisper, through the busy roar, 
Of what shall be, and what has been before. 
Awake the Present! Shall no scene display 
: The tragic passion of the passing day ? 
| Is it with man as with some meaner things, 
That out of death his solemn purpose springs ? 
Can this eventful life no moral teach, 
. Unless he be, for aye, beyond its reach ? 
; Obscurely shall he suffer—rot—and fade,— 
Made noble only by the sexton’s spade ? 
Awake the Present! though the steel-clad age 
Find life alone within the storied page. 
Iron is worn in heart by many still ; 
The tyrant Custom binds the serf-like will! 
If the sharp rack, and chain, and screw, be gone, 
These latter days have tortures of their own. 
The guiltless writhe while guilt is stretch’d in sleep, 
And Virtue lies, too often, dungeon deep. 
Awake the Present! What the Past has sown 
Is in its harvest garner’d, reap’d, and grown. 
How pride engenders pride, and wrong breeds wrong, 
And Truth and Falsehood, hand in hand, along 
High places walk in monster-like embrace,— 
The modern Janus with the double face ; 
How social usage hath the power to change 
: Good thought to evil in its highest range, 
' To cramp the noble soul, and turn to ruth 
; The kindling impulse of our glowing youth, 
Crushing the spirit in its house of clay,— 
Learn from the lesson of the present day. 
Not light its import, and not poor its mien, 
o" Yourselves the actors, and your home the scene. 
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* As reported in the Sunday Times. 
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A FEW FACTS AND FIGURES OF GENERAL 
INTEREST. 


Tue EncouRaGEMENT oF INDuUstry.—A poor widow named Williams, 
living obscurely in Westminster, mustered five pence on Wednesday 
morning, the 14th of December last, and gave them to her son, a child 
eleven years old, bidding him buy prints, and sell them in the streets 
for their common support. The boy laid the money out, as the news- 
papers report, ‘‘ on seven nicely coloured prints,” which he purchased 
near St. Paul’s ; and offering them for sale to a lady coming out of a 
house in Euston Square, was made prisoner by a policeman, who con- 
strued the act into a pretence for begging. Being taken before Mr. 
Greenwood, the magistrate, he denied that he had begged or done 
harm, named the place where he had bought the prints, and begged 
hard that his mother might be sent for to confirm the truth of his 
story, and, above all, that he might not be committed to prison. His 
story was not disproved ; there seems, indeed, to have been no attempt 
made to disprove it; his mother was not sent for; the lady who had 
been importuned in Euston Square was not produced,—and yet Mr. 
Greenwood committed him to prison. 

When we meet with cases of this kind,—and unfortunately they are 
not infrequent,—we see how it is that the poor in this country are 
hardened against the rich, and against the law. Here are the efforts 
of a destitute child, only eleven years, to earn a trifle honestly for his 
own and his mother’s support, crushed in the bud. What an encou- 
ragement to the thousands who are this winter starving amongst us 
for want of regular employment, and seeking, by any casual means that 
offers to their industry, to keep themselves alive! How is this young 
creature to resist the sneers and the lures of the confirmed mendicant, 
and experienced thief, who are his daily companions at the moment we 
are writing these lines! Justice, we are told, should be tempered with 
mercy—was it in this case? The circumstances seem to have excited 
the attention of several compassionate persons, and possibly out of 
evil there may in this instance come some good. But how many other 
unfortunate beings must there not be, in whom the attempt to be in- 
dustrious will in a like manner be construed into mendicity, and 
punished with imprisonment? On us, this case has made a strong 
impression, chiefly, perhaps, because we happen to be intimately 
acquainted with a gentleman, who cannot now be worth less than 
£20,000, and who began life by selling little coloured prints for a 
trifle in the streets, just as this poor imprisoned child did. 

A Corn Law Cortncipence—The Whigs wished to pass a Corn Law, 
which should give a fixed duty of eight shillings a quarter upon foreign 
corn, and for this they were jturned out of office by the Tories, who 
afterwards produced a counter plan. Singular enough, the Tory 
Corn Law had not been in operation four months, when no less than 
1,718,870 quarters of foreign wheat were entered for home consump- 
tion, at the rejected Whig duty of eight shillings a quarter. 

A Case oF Free TRADE OF oUR OWN CrEaTING.—When we exa- 
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Miscellaneous Notices. 


mine the number and the high character of the authorities in favour of 
Free Trade, we feel surprised that its principles should not be univer- 
sally adopted by a people so sensible and sharp-sighted in matters of 
general interest as we profess to be, and really are in point of fact. 
Our surprise is increased when we observe that the most conclusive 
proofs of its manifold advantages have been demonstrated at our very 
next doors for a series of ages. When, last of all, we find our govern- 
ment trying the experiment in one of our own dependencies with the 
most signal success, we cannot doubt but that some great corrupt in- 
fluence prevents the adoption of a system which we have actually put 
to the test and proved to be highly profitable. We could fill a couple 
of pages by merely enumerating the names of the great men who have 
recorded their opinions in favour of Free Trade, and particularly of Free 
Trade inCorn. Wecontent ourselves at present with quoting the words 
in which the accomplished and unfortunate Raleigh advocated the 
principle. Speaking in the debate on the famous statute of Tillage, he 
sagaciously remarked—‘ That the Low Countrymen and the Hollanders, 
who never sow corn, have, by their industry, shown that they can serve 
other nations, and that it is the best policy to set tillage at liberty, and 
leave every man free, which is the desire of every true Englishman.” 
Sir Walter was right : he saw that Hamburg and the Hanseatic League, 
founded in the year 1241 upon the principle of Free Trade, had 
always abounded with wealth and all the elements of greatness. From 
the time at which Raleigh delivered that speech, down to the present 
day, Hamburg has persevered in the same system, and eatovell: unex- 
ampled prosperity. The city has no territory—it has nothing but the 
principle of Free Trade; and by working that out, has made itself, next 
to London, the greatest seat of commerce in the world. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





NOTICES. 


BOOKS, MUSIC, DRAMA, &c. 


The Miser’s Daughter. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. London: 
Cunningham, 3 vols. post 8vo. 





THE novel which Mr. Ainsworth has given to the public in succeeding 
numbers of his very ably conducted Magazine, has been terminated in that 
periodical, and has been published in a separate form at almost the same 
time. It contains those elements of success which have rendered Mr. Ains- 
worth one of the most popular writers of the day; and the subject is such, 
that it cannot be objected to, even by those who have shown the most illiberal 
pertinacity in attacking his former writings. No one knows better than Mr. 
Ainsworth how to produce those effects in a novel, that are produced by a 
stirring melodrama on the stage. He lays his train for a striking scene with 
the same practised hand that distinguishes the experienced melodramatist ; 
and as by his great popularity he has now almost attained a certainty of seeing 
every one of his novels assume a theatrical shape, it is not improbable that 
many of his situations are expressly contrived with a view to their repre- 
sentation on the boards. The time of his Miser’s Daughter is the year 1744, 
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and while he takes a miser of the old school as his hero, the period gives 
him an opportunity of introducing scenes of Vauxhall and Ranelagh in all 
their glory, while the darker background is filled with the machinations of 
the Jaeobite Club. In such scenes as the one where the Jacobites meet in 
secret, and drink the “ King’s health over the water,”"—or another where the 
club is dispersed by the soldiery—the peculiar skillof Mr. Ainsworth is 
displayed to the highest advantage. 

Among other remarks on this novel, we have seen one, that it is an act of 
presumption for Mr. Ainsworth to attempt to pourtray the character of a 
miser, after the picture of old Graudet, so admirably given by Balzac. This 
remark is not only unfair, but it shows a thorough misapprehension of the 
object of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels. Balzac is essentially an investigator of mo- 
tives ; he lovesto trace the inner man to his mostsecret hiding place: he probes 
with a fearful certainty, till his researches almost become tedious from the 
minuteness with which he relates the results. There is scarcely a muscle of 
the countenance in which he would not seek for the mind of its owner. It is 
not this sort of investigation that is the object of Mr. Ainsworth. He 
introduces us to a miser, but it is not to give us any new revelations respecti 
avarice. Man in his outward acts, in a series of striking conflicts with his 
fellows, is the being by which Mr. Ainsworth would excite interest; and itis 
only to nm about a number of these conflicts, that his miser is chosen in 
this novel. By placing his heroes where they are feasted with external delights, 
—by exposing then to the whizzing bullet, or to the thrust of the small keen 
rapier; Mr. Ainsworth has succeeded in addressing the largest class of the 
reading public, that class which delights in the interest of a tale-—and he has 
attained a popularity which is enjoyed by few writers of the day. His anti- 
quarian knowledge assists him in giving a reality to those situations which 
his imagination has created, and to that we are indebted for many good 
scenes and descriptions, which have an interest independently of the story. 

The Miser’s Daughter contains numerous illustrations by George Cruick- 
shank, whose skilful pencil gives additional individuality to the personages of 
the novel. 


The Florist’s Journal, or Monthly Record of the best Flowers. Illustrated with 
superior Coloured Engravings. 8vo. London: A. Adlard, Wardrobe 
Place, Doctor’s Commons. Vol for 1842. 


This is the twelvemonth’s result of a very agreeable periodical, published 


in sixpenny numbers monthly. Every number has a plate that is alone | 


worth the money, being delineated and coloured in a very superior manner. 
The object of the publication is very succinctly given in the title, it being 
strictly a Monthly Record of the best Flowers. As snag ays. now is expected to 
know something of Floriculture, if not of Botany, the present work needs 
only to be known to be universally patronised. And we can venture to say 
that a greater amount ot knowledge will be derived of Flowers from this 
periodical than from any other. There are doubtless numerous Floricultural 
works, but they address themselves principally to the scientific gardeners ; 
whilst this, although it gives much information that is useful to that class, 
addresses itself more particularly to amateur florists. The plates would 
form very pretty copies for flower painters, being most accurately drawn and 
coloured, and designed with considerable taste: besides giving, as a kind of 
leading article, a clear and interesting account of some particular family 
of plants, as the Cactez, the Primulacee, &c., various information connected 
with Floricultural pursuits is given. The scientific and English names of all 
plants are given, and every pains taken to make the work as useful and in- 
teresting as possible. It is another proof of the marvellous cheapness of 
printing and paper; though we can hardly understand how so much letter- 
press and so very beautiful a plate can be given for the money. 
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Memoir of the Life of the late Rev. Peter Roe, A.M., Rector of Odogh, and 
Minister of St. Mary’s, Kilkenny. With copious Extracts from his Corres- 
pondence, Diaries, and other Remains. By the Rev. SamueL MappEn, 
A.M., Prebendary of Blackrath, &c. &c. 8vo. Dublin: Curry and Co. 


This is the life of a very zealous Protestant clergyman located in Ireland. 
Mr. Roe was, doubtless, indefatigable in his sphere, but that seems to 
have been a limited one, and scarcely suchas to demand so goodly an octavo 
for the account of the author. He appears to have been zealous and con- 
scientious in his duty, but certainly tinged with a sectarian sourness of dis- 
position and narrowness of mind. We trust he is not a sample of the Pro- 
testant clergymen in Ireland, as it would be desirable that men of larger and 
more liberal views should have to come in contact with the rival church. 
Amusements, innocent in themselves, are denounced with rigour fit only for 
those pursuits that degrade and brutalize the mind. We are told, that “ at- 
tendance at a theatre affords as strong a proof of the existence of the carnal 
mind as swearing or Sabbath breaking, for a person renewed by grace could 
no more do one than the other.” There are many other instances of a 
puritanism verging on bigotry, and a general introduction of religious ex- 
pression on all occasions, which seems to indicate an adherence to mere 
profession that is so painfully present in a certain class of religious persons. 
To his own particular circle, no doubt, the work will be acceptable. 


An Essay on Punctuation, with incidental Remarks on Composition. ny F. 
FRANCILLON, Solicitor. Fep. 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co. Ban- 
bury: W. Potts. 


There have been numerous works on Punctuation, but this is one of the 
best we have seen. It commences with a history of pointing, that is in- 
teresting and curious, and then goes on in alogical and methodical manner 
to teach the nature and use of stops. This is really an important matter 
to many writers, who seem able enough to express their thoughts clearly, 
but, from an ignorance of the real use of stops, continually make the most 
absurd blunders ; to such the present work will be invaluable. 

The Appendix, consisting of more than half the book, contains valuable 
extracts of all that Lowth, Johnson, and other great writers have said on the 
subject. 


Genoveva. A Poem. By RicHarp CHENEVIX TRENCH. Fcp. 8vo. 
London: Moxon. 


Mr. Trench is undoubtedly one of the few poets of the day. We have had 
numerous chivalric and romantic lays lately; Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Palfrey, Mr. 
Mackie’s Salamandrine, Mr. Powell’s Gaston de Foix; all of which speak of 
a purer and better taste than the inflated and turgid imitations of the Scott 
school,—not that there is not inthis class of writers a mannerism from which 
the highest poetry ought to be entirely free. The school may be said to have 
originated with Coleridge, though Mr. Leigh Hunt must always be consi- 
dered as a contemporary, and not as a follower of the author of Christabel. 

Genoveva is the story of a lady unjustly accused of being faithless to her 
lord, who commissions ruffians to destroy her, who abandon her in a wilder- 
ness, where her child is preserved by the miraculous appearance of a doe that 
gives it nourishment, Genoveva supporting herself upon roots. Her husband 
is ultimately convinced of her innocence, and the lady is restored to his love 
and her home—but only to die. 

The story is old and popular in Germany, where Tieck has founded one of 
his best dramas on it. As related by Mr. Trench, there is great delicacy of 
sentiment and truth of feeling, some sparkling and spirited description, and 
it abounds in those felicitous touches that prove the possession of a truly 
poetic imagination. 
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The Nursery Rhymes of England, obtained principally from Oral Tradition. 
Collected and Edited by James OrcHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. Second 
edition, with Alterations andAdditions. Post 8vo. London: J. R. Smith. 


Perhaps few volumes could more aptly illustrate the vast alteration in our 
manners than the present. These snatches speak of an age more fresh and 
less tutored than the present, when character, if it was more angular and 
rugged, was also more genuine. ‘The very necessity for collecting them into 
a volume shows the potency of book learning and harsh science over that na- 
tural vigour of mind and memory that formerly supplied their places. A 
long and instructive essay might be penned on these little poems, involving 
the profoundest points of education. That, however, is foreign to our pur- 
pose, and we can only say, that not only all Mothers, Aunts and Nurses, (for 
Nurses can even read now,) are obliged to Mr. Halliwell for this careful and 
excellent collection of this most popular portion of our national poetry, but 
that grave and grey-headed scholars may find in them many traces of man- 
ners long passed away, and sentiments that may awake a pleasing train of 
meditations. 

They are arranged into fifteen classes, and accompanied with notes, that 
without enlarging are illustrative and interesting, and are a proof that 
scholarship and taste can deck the humblest subject which it touches. 


Facts and Observations on the Extraordinary Efficacy of Galvanism. By M. 
La Beaume. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. London: Highley, Fleet Street. 


On Galvanism, and its extraordinary Efficacy in the Cure of Stomach, Liver, 
Nervous and other Disorders of long continuance, after the Failure of Mer- 
curial and other Remedies. Illustrated by new, interesting and important 
Facts and Cases. By M. La Beaume. 12mo. London: Highley. 


M. La Beaume’s application to the study of Electricity and Galvanism are 
well known to the profession, as well as to the public. ese two little tracts 
give an account of how far, and under what circumstances, the powerful 
agency of Electricity can be used. M. La Beaume being in other ways dis- 
tinguished in his profession, removes all fear of that empirical application of 
a remedy which sometimes will result from the enthusiasm of even a regular 
practitioner. The cases here given are great proofs of the efficacy of the 
remedy if properly applied, and are deserving the attention of all those afflicted 
with chronic disorders, but more especially those arising from nervous and 
bilious disorganization. 


The Naturalist’s Library. Vol. X111.—Mammalia. W. B. Lizars, Edinburgh, 


Another volume of a work which, on account of the care and the price at 
which it is produced, is, even in these times, extraordinary. The writers are 
generally well chosen, and the plates always carefully engraved and appro- 
priately tinted. It is a really elegant publication at a really small price. A 
memoir of Dru Drury, the Entomologist—a man too little known to 
the general reader—commences the present volume. The want of incident 
in the life of the enthusiastic citizen, deprives the present of some of that 
charm which usually attaches to biography; but the writer, by bringing out 
and dwelling upon the state of knowledge at the time when Drury lived, the 
difficulties that beset his undertakings, and the perseverance by which he 
overcame them, creates an interest for his hero hardly less exciting, and infi- 
nitely purer, than that derived from the hairbreadth escapes of ‘travels and 
history.’ After this follows a catalogue of the principal families of the Mam- 
malia, the character of which gives the publication a kind of middle place. 
It is not ample enough for reference, yet too scientific for the general reader. » 
The work, therefore, is a help to the younger student; and, as such, will 
doubtless appeal to a large class of readers. There is no similar description 
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of work in existence,—a book that could take him whose mind had been 
kindled by the poetical fables of Buffon or of Goldsmith, and without dismay- 
ing, gently lead to a higher, if a dryer course of study. As an interme- 
diate between the old credulity and the new science of Natural History—a 
reconciliatory work between Animated Nature and Whittaker’s Cunter— 
Mr, Lizars’s Naturalist’s Library has a station to itself, and certainly 
occupies it in a manner deserving every support. 


Criminal Jurisprudence considered in relation to Mental Organization. By 
M. B. Sampson. London: S. Highley. 


This is a pamphlet reprinted from contributions that appeared at different 
times in the Spectator newspaper. The author regards the laws of any 
country as the standard by which the sanity of individuals is to be judged; 
viewing such laws as the declaration of those requirements which the progress 
of civilization has discovered, and recognized it proper toobserve. He grants, 
that in any country certain minds may exist superior to that average of intel- 
memes. but he insists such superiority would not induce the infringement 
of what, up to a certain point, was good. The breach of law he argues to 
result from a state of mind inferior to the average ; and thiw inferiority, or 
mental deficiency, he inclines to view as a species of insanity, requiring not 
pena] punishment for its violent destruction, but moral treatment for its total 
removal. He would destroy justice, and institute a code of mercy; and he 
supports his Christian purpose by arguments and illustrations that appeal 
strongly to the reason of the reader. The work is humane, intelligent, and 
vigorous. It should be extensively circulated. Opposed to the moral of 
present law, it nowhere excites resistance to the strength of present institu- 
tions. Mild in its principles, it is also gentle in its prompting. What the 
author sees right to do, he would also teach to be rightly done. Mr. Sampe- 


SON has written well, and there can be none who read his work but will wish 
well to his theory. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


On Friday, the 23rd ultimo, Miss Adelaide Kemble took a farewell of the 
public. Could we believe that this was the final appearance of the Kemble 
race on the boards of our national theatre, we should regret it indeed, and 
the departure would be associated with many interesting and not unmournful 
reflections. As it is, from the rumours that meet us every where, we can 
only look upon it as one of those theatrical farewells that are no more real 
than the other representations enacted in their mimic worlds. We have so 


lately estimated Miss Kemble’s genius and position, that there is little room 
for further commentary. 


—_—--- 


EXETER HALL SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On the 23rd, instant, The Messiah, with Mozart’s accompaniments, was 
performed in the Great Room, which was filled to suffocation; the instru- 
mental performance went off very well, although unqualified praise cannot be 
given to the time kept in several instances. A young lady, Miss Towers, 
appeared as a debutante—one whom we pronounce will shortly be a favourite 
with the public. She is, as we understand, a pupil of Sir George Smart, and 
adds to his reputation as a teacher. The young lady has a soprano voice, 
sweet and clear, her enunciation is distinct, and she seems to enter into the 
= of Sacred Music. She was much applauded, and encored, in one song; 
if she fulfils her, promise she will eminently succeed as a Concert Singer ; to 


her natural qualifications she has added as much study as is compatible 
with her youth. 
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FOREIGN POLITICS. E. ae 
LORDS PALMERSTON AND ABERDEEN ~~ 


Tue character of this country for ability in the administration of its 
foreign affairs, was never, perhaps, more respected abroad, than while 
Lord Palmerston filled the office of Foreign Secretary, and it has seldom 
ranged lower than it does at present. The superiority of the late Fo- 
reign Secretary’s policy is, to us, attested by nothing more strongly 
than the eagerness of his successors to repudiate and condemn it, even 
when it leads them to what they so little deserve—success. They 
stand like raw recruits, anxious to throw down a more formidable 
weapon than they expected to find in their feeble hands ; because they 
fear that their mismanagement may turn it into an instrument of 
death to themselves, instead of their enemies. According to their views, 
it is unreasonable to expect that men, situated as they are, should 
meddle with anything so powerful. Contemptible in every respect, 
they find fault for the purpose of covering their own weakness; and 
single out for censure in their predecessor the eminent qualities which 
they have neither the spirit nor the capacity to rival. Nor is this all, 
they hate him too: hate him with the peculiar bitterness, which mean 
minds engender when surpassed by a great one; and with all the 
malignity with which the disappointed, when ungenerous, dog the 
heels of the successful. 

The hatred of the Tories is not the only proof Lord Palmerston 
has received of the sense entertained of his merits by his political 
enemies; he is hated by the French with equal animosity, and for 
the same cause—superior ability. For many years, our lively but 
jealous neighbours consoled their vanity under the conviction, that 
however mighty our naval and colonial power, and however enormous 
our commercial and agricultural wealth, there was one department, 
at least, in which we were miserably deficient, and had shown but 
little talent. In statesmanship, and particularly in diplomacy, the 
French had overcome us so often and so decidedly, as to make our 
want of quickness, foresight, and dexterity, when opposed to them, a 
a matter of joke inthe Courts of Europe. Even this laurel Lord Pal- 
merston snatched from the brows of French diplomatists—proving 
himself at the same time not only their match, but their superior, in a 
series of the most critical and important negotiations that had occurred 
since the fall of Napoleon. During the time he held office, the peace 
of Europe was repeatedly placed in the most imminent jeopardy; and 
at no other that we remember had the passions of our proud and war- 
like neighbours been more highly roused, and the intellects of her ablest 
statesmen been more keenly sharpened or more vigorously displayed. 
It is because they were worsted in those great encounters by the 
late Foreign Secretary, that they hate him with the undying hatred of 
wounded national vanity. 

The arduous nature of the duties that devolved upon Lord Palmer- 
ston, when he took the seals of the Foreign Office, cannot be better 


expressed, than by repeating the opinion enterteined at that period by 
Feb. 1843. 
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his illustrious opponent, the Duke of Wellington, who emphatically de- 
clared ‘‘ that it was impossible to preserve the peace of Europe for six 
months.”’ On the other hand, the eminent character of his deserts 
cannot be more significantly indicated, than by referring to the remark- 
able fact, that the peace of Europe was preserved for eleven years, by 
the sagacity, firmness, and address, he never failed to bring to bear 
upon the complicated and momentous transactions evolved during his 
ministry, 

There is no common pleasure to be derived from a review of the 
public services of such a minister;—they evince a mind so enlightened, 
comprehensive and energetic—so consistent at every point with the 
principles to which, upon taking his office, he stood pledged—and so 
perfectly free throughout from all unworthy compromises, and mean 
concessions. 

One of the most remarkable revolutions of modern times had just 
been accomplished, and almost immediately afterwards another broke 
out. Louis Philippe was seated on an ill-secured throne, and King 
Leopold was yet to be raised to one. Had not Lord Palmerston been 
minister of Foreign Affairs in England, at that juncture, who will venture 
to assert that those sovereigns would have succeeded in consolidating 
their respective governments as they have done? Strengthened and 
confirmed by his counsel and mediation, France was enabled to present 
an impregnable front to the despotic powers of Europe, who regarded 
with natural alarm, in the choice of her new sovereign, the 
triumph of popular rights most fatal to tyranny. As for Belgium, 
who that remembers the different spirit with which her revolution 
broke out and concluded—making Belgian bravery a by-word of con- 
tempt amongst freemen ;—who that remembers the pantomimic transi- 
tion from a republic to a regency, with the monarchy advertised like the 
prize in a lottery, through all the cabinets of Europe ;—who that re- 
members the wearying contumacy and plodding industry of Dutch 
diplomacy, seeking stolidly to retard the fulfilment of inevitable 
events ;—the incessant conferences, and those interminable protocols, 
the ridicule of common sense ;—who that remembers all these things, 
can fail to admire the fortitude and perseverance of the statesman, who, 
conscious that he was doing good, and deserved to succeed, stood un- 
moved by delays, desertions, taunts, sarcasm, intrigues, and menaces ; 
saved a struggling nation, that, after having excited the sympathy, 
had provoked the contempt of mankind; snatched it from the double 
danger impending over it of civil turmoil and arbitrary power; and 
gave another constitutional throne to the European system ! 

These splendid triumphs, so peaceful and complete, had scarcely 
been achieved, when one of the powers principally benefited by them 
beeame an active instrument in subverting their legitimate effects. 
It is not the least of Lord Palmerston’s many great merits that he 
showed himself fully equal to this new and unexpected difficulty. 

He had still to take a leading part in establishing a representative 
government in Spain, for which the great majority of the people of that 
country were in arms. But King Louis Philippe, the most able, art- 
ful, and insincere of European sovereigns, was struck by a sense of the 
personal advantages to accrue to himself, by appearing to co-operate 
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with Lord Palmerston, whilst he really counteracted his policy. From 
July, 1830, to 1834, the new dynasty of France had been severely 
harassed by the hostile spirit that animated the counsels of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. Union with England was Louis Philippe’s 
main support under the pressure of that combination. It was the 
moral strength he thus obtained, that principally enabled him to sustain 
his throne, and consolidate his government. Above all other advan- 
tages, he chiefly coveted a treaty with England; and in 1834, an 
opportune occasion presented itself for accomplishing that desirable 
object. Lord Palmerston originated the Quadruple Alliance between 
England, France, Spain and Portugal,thus formally connecting together 
the constitutional governments of the West of Europe. The compact 
seemed to insure the progress of liberal opinions and free institutions, 
and the friends of social improvement looked forward to the result 
with ardent hopes. It was the most accomplished and seemed the 
happiest movement an English minister had effected for many years 
—just in its spirit and provisions, admirably fitted to the occasion, 
and full of excellent promise. The faithlessness of one influential 
party to it soon robbed it of half its efficacy, and subjected Lord 
Palmerston to fresh difficulties in the very quarter from which of 
all others he had most right to expect support. Louis Philippe 
promoted and ratified the Quadruple Alliance with avidity, but he 
no sooner had gained the advantages it conferred than he betrayed 
the policy by which it had been dictated. Still pressed by the hostility 
of the continental despots, and galled by their contempt of his 
newly-acquired power, he purchased their forbearance, if not their 
amity, by making the operation of this treaty serviceable to the in- 
terests of their favourite, Don Carlos, whose followers thenceforward 
found in France refuge, protection, and aid during all the vicissitudes 
of the war which so arrant a piece of treachery served to protract. 
Ill prepared as Lord Palmerston must have been for the double 
dealing of Louis Philippe—the man who more than any other was 
bound in honour and gratitude to act up to the full spirit of the 
compact—neither his usual fortitude nor ability forsook him on the 
emergency. He pursued his policy steadily and soundly, and, ulti- 
mately, enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing the Pretender expelled, his 
party overthrown and dispersed, and the young Queen of Spain 
seated on a popular throne. France has neither forgotten nor for- 
given the frustration of her schemes throughout these proceedings. 

To the affairs of the East—so judiciously and vigorously admini- 
stered—to Lord Ponsonby’s very able embassy—to the isolation of 
France and the discomfiture of her politicians, necessary offences to 
her vanity, for which Lord Palmerston is still hotly pursued with 
rancorous defamation by the French press—we have room to allude 
Only in general terms of high commendation. Upon leaving office, other 
measures of considerable importance and still existing interest passed 
from under his hands to Lord Aberdeen’s management, and to these 
our attention has naw to be given. 

The British nation is, at the present moment, called upon to rejoice, 
because the Tories, having been nearly a year and a half in power, 
with Lord Aberdeen as their Foreign Secretary, have settled, as we are 
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told, our differences with America, and made peace with Affghanistan 
and China. If these three things were as true as they are confidently 
said to be, there would indeed be cause for rejoicing. The misfortune, 
and it is a serious one, is that they are not true.— We make this asser- 
tion in the most positive terms. Our differences with the United 
States are not settled, and the resolute republicans have taken the 
first opportunity that presented itself to publish the fact to the world. 
Neither have we made peace with Affghanistan: Lord Ellenborough 
has meanly ordered our troops out of the country without entering into 
any compact; without seeking redress for the past, or security for the 
future; without imposing any terms upon, or obtaining any satisfac- 
tion from, the murderers of Burnes, Macnaghten, and some 20,000 
British subjects. As for China, we are by no means satisfied that 
we are at peace with that country, although the Tower guns have 
fired asalute in honour of such an event. We shall believe that it 
really has taken place when the Emperor signs the draft treaty that 
has been sent out to him, and fulfils the obligations it contains, but 
no sooner. The faithlessness of the Chinese in their former negotiations 
is the fact that suggests our present suspicions. 

If the present race of Tories are odious for any one thing more 
than another, it is for their incorrigible addiction to deceit and slan- 
der—two most vicious failings, which are generally found accompa- 
nied by another—cowardice. These three foul and un-English qua- 
lities are to be detected in their mode of treating and disposing of 
almost every question, but, of late, principally in questions of foreign 
policy. They know that as an independent body they have ceased to 
exist, that their true principles have been abandoned and _ betrayed ; 
that all the ties, mainstays, props, and supports of the party, have 
been cut from under them and cast away ; and that, like a pirate fleet, 
hard beset, they can only escape destruction by hoisting out the flag, 
now of one respectable power, and now of another. Their distress 
tempts them to make up in slander for what they want in strength. 
They defame their opponents to induce a belief that they are as black 
as they know themselves to be. They are constantly busy with some 
artful contrivance to make a false appearance. Like actors in a 
mask, they are always ready to assume any character, however incon- 
gruous, and give that colour to their proceedings which will suit the 
purposes of the moment. For some time past they have ceased to 
have any thing real about them. Having lost all moral character and 
confidence in themselves, they rush in cases of strong pressure into 
extremes, and make the most violent and unnatural efforts to give the 
semblance of success and consistency to a course of action, which 
satisfies no class of the community, because it confounds the judgment 
of all. 

This conduct produces the most injurious consequences in foreign 
politics. The weakness of the Tories, as a party, is for the moment 
treated as a national weakness, and concessions are demanded and 
obtained, because it is known that they are incapable of assuming or 
sustaining a firm position upon any question. Sir R. Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen doubtless fancied themselves very clever, when they sent 
Lord Ashburton out as ambassador to the United States—they were 
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simply very nervous and very precipitate. Haunted and tortured by 
a lively sense of Lord Palmerston’s reputation for address, they made 
a desperate effort to distinguish the commencement of their admi- 
nistration by effecting, in a few months, almost the only desirable 
object which he had not accomplished. To guard as much as pos- 
sible against failure, they laid their hands upon the man who, of 
all others in England, had the greatest interest in peace with the 
United States. The relations of the house of Baring & Co. with that 
republic ; their valuable agencies in State stocks, banking and railway 
companies ; their commercial speculations, in point of extent and 
amount exceeding all past transactions; the depreciation of their 
capital consequent upon the bankrupt condition of American credit 
and commerce during the last half dozen years; the losses they had 
suffered, only to be equalled by those they might still have to sustain, 
—all these circumstances made it apparent to the world that, if there 
was a man in existence who would strain every effort of which human 
nature is capable to make matters up in that quarter, it was Lord 
Ashburton, so long the head and principal partner of that firm. The 
choice of an individual so critically placed argued a foregone con- 
clusion: it was a formal notice to Messrs. Tyler and Webster that 
their terms were sure to be granted. So anxious, indeed, was Lord 
Ashburton to render his intentions in this respect clear, that almost 
the first observation he addressed to Mr. Webster was, ‘‘ Now ] am 
come to settle our differences.” What overflowing frankness and 
superfluous civility—as if the astute and shrewd American could 
entertain a doubt about the matter—as if he did not feel certain from 
the beginning that his Lordship, to use the memorable expression of 
the ‘* Times” in its best days, came to negotiate for ‘‘ his breeches 
pocket,” and that the government of the United States held the game 
in its own hauds when dealing with a mercantile house that had more 
than a million sterling at stake upon the points at issue. They saw 
plainly enough that they had only to hold out, and his Lordship would 
give in. And so it was. Lord Ashburton, all communicativeness, 
while Mr. Webster was all reserve, did, after a while, give in com- 
pletely. He surrendered to the United States the undoubted territory 
and soil belonging to Great Britain—he transferred, without their 
knowledge or consent, the British subjects residing on that territory 
to the allegiance of the Republic; and much worse than that, he 
ceded the right of visit, We say he ceded the right of visit, be- 
cause, although no express terms of cession are to be found in the 
treaty itself, the effect of the provision introduced is a practical aban- 
donment of a power, the exercise of which upon our side has been 
found by experience to be indispensable to the suppression of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa—a power, moreover, which Lord Aber- 
deen, in an admirable paper upon the subject, had positively declared 
only a short time before that he never would give up. The case, as 
we view it, stands thus. Vessels trafficking in slaves, when detected 
by our schooners, were found to protect themselves by hoisting the 
American flag. We contended for the right to visit such vessels for 
the purpose of ascertaining their nationality, and preventing parties 
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who had no right to it from making use of the American flag, and we 
gave power in return to visit any vessels that might be found under 
suspicious circumstances with our flag hoisted. Such was the case— 
the object sought was some fair means of determining that vessels 
carrying the flag of the United States really belonged to that republic ; 
and what did Lord Ashburton stipulate for under these circumstances ? 
Absolutely nothing. He makes a treaty, containing a specious 
clause of no real good whatever, which enacts that each coun- 
try shall keep up a sufficient armament upon the coast for the pur- 
pose of visiting all ships under its own flag, so that a ship trafficking 
in blacks for the supply of the markets in the Southern States of 
America shall, if it improperly hoists the American flag, be visited, 
not by Englishmen, who would be sure to arrest her nefarious pro- 
ceedings, but by a cruiser of the States, which have an interest. in 
protecting and covering the enormity complained of! Now this, to 
all intents and purposes, is an abandonment of the right—it is a positive 
transferring of it from those who would honestly exercise it, to those 
who have every temptation not to do so; and such being the case, it 
is paltry special pleading in the extreme to represent, as some Tory 
writers do, that according to the treaty itself we have not abated a 
single iota of the right in dispute. In short, the whole of this pro- 
ceeding displays a shallow intellect and cowardly spirit. In our 
Opinion it would have been much more manly to have given up the 
right openly, as one not to be maintained, than to yield it covertly 
and by a side-wind, while we vainly pretend to preserve it. 

We are spared the trouble of illustrating by any further observa- 
tions, the mistaken policy of this treaty, or capitulation as it more 
properly has been termed, by the rapidity with which events have 
developed its true character. It would have been safe to say of it, 
when first it appeared, that it did nothing more than assure the Ame- 
ricans that in all future differences we should yield, if they did not. 
But already we have facts to go by. The government of that country 
has lost no time in acting upon the encouragement the Tories have 
given them. They are at this moment agitating another boundary 
question. In the same breath Mr. President Tyler announces to Con- 
gress the ratification of the Ashburton Treaty, and the sound policy of 
resorting to every effort for the purpose of settling the claims of the 
United States to the Oregon territory. He adds, sarcastically enough, 
that ‘‘ the difficulty referred to may not, for several years to come, 
involve the peace of the two countries.”” This is nothing short of a 
prompt and formal notice that the Americans no more intend to yield 
upon this than upon the other points lately in dispute, and that we 
are without any alternative but war, or an unqualified surrender of 
another claim. 

Intruth, none but the weakest and most infatuated of politicians could 
have dreamed that implicit submission to the pretensions ofa people so 
arrogant and headstrong as the Americans, could produce any other 
effect than increased presumption upon their parts. Lord Palmerston 
understood their character, and wisely refused to furnish them with 
temptations to be more exorbitant than ever. Lord Aberdeen has 
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not hesitated to do this, and by his weakness has only rendered the 
task of adjusting outstanding and accruing points of difference, 
tenfold more arduous than it has hitherto proved. 

Another evil has followed quick upon the heels of this narrow-minded 
and pusillanimous treaty, which is deeply to be regretted. The slave 
trade has received increased facilities and encouragement from it. 
France, seeing us waive the right of visit under the American flag, 
not only refuses to ratify the last treaty she has entered into with us, 
but talks loudly of revoking all existing stipulations on the subject. 
This, we repeat, is an evil which is to be deeply regretted ; for if there 
is one thing more than another of which this country has just cause 
to be proud, or in which as a people the British nation has given the 
civilized world the most decided and disinterested proof of Christian 
philanthropy and genuine ardour for the freedom of God’s creatures 
of all casts and climes, it is in her conduct upon the slavery question. 
For the last fifty years, the genius and humanity of England have been 
devoted with a noble vigour and a zeal that never tired to that most 
honourable cause. From the day on which the pious charity of a 
private English gentleman, without the aid of either high station or a 
large fortune, and with no support or encouragement but those sup- 
plied by the exalted spirit of the virtue by which he was animated— 
from the day on which Mr. Granville Sharp espoused the cause of the 
negro Somerset, and brought the Judges of England to declare 
solemnly from the bench, that, by the law of the land, the moment a 
slave sets his foot on the soil of Great Britain he is free—from that 
day the personal liberty and civilization of the black race have been 
auspiciously promoted and steadily advanced, up to the moment at 
which it has recently been slighted, sacrificed, and thrown back by 
the Tories. To the ill-judged proceedings of Lord Aberdeen we ascribe 
the defection of two great powers from those practical arrangements 
which experience tells us will alone suffice for the abatement of this 
odious traffic. 

Much as we regret all this, we are not, we confess, greatly surprised 
at it. The Tories, in our opinion, were never sincerely opposed 
do slavery or the slave trade. It is a sort of kindred cruelty—a 
suitable accompaniment of the arbitrary power which is the idol of 
their imagination, and the natural consequence of their principles and 
course of proceedings. They have talked ostentatiously against 
slavery at different times, but have never acted efficiently against it. 
They have invariably wanted the will, when the power to be useful 
was in their hands; and thus it was that Pitt allowed years to elapse 
without performing the noble act which a short interval of office 
enabled Fox to achieve. The truth is, the question is purely one of 
liberal politics ; it has never been advanced by any but a Whig Govern- 
ment, and it has now been seriously compromised because its interests 
have been committed to the Tories. 

The war in Affghanistan has ended ; and the Tories, sensible that it 
has been badly ended, cry out that it was badly begun. This is 
another piece of party slander—it has been been badly ended, and a 
national disgrace has been inflicted for the sake of damaging a Whig 
measure. If we look at the naked facts out of which this war arose,— 
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the Persian claim to Herat, and the dispute as to the sovereignty of 
Cabul between Dost Mohammed Khan and Schah Soojah,—it may 
well be asked, what had England to do with affairs so remote and 
insignificant? But if we let more light in upon the transaction—if 
we connect it with the schemes of aggrandisement in the East, which 
Russia is more than suspected of having entertained for years, the 
policy of the war in Affghanistan becomes changed at once. If we 
suppose Persia dependent upon Russia, Herat in her hands, and 
Affghanistan swayed by her creatures, we must perceive at once that 
many facilities would be presented for making encroachments upon 
our Eastern Empire, which it is impossible to contemplate without 
feelings of alarm. 

When we have to deal with formidable eventualities of this kind, 
itis idle to argue upon common-place views. The whole case upon 
which this war rests is of a peculiarly delicate and constructive 
nature,—one to which little evidence that is positive, and much that 
is presumptive, applies. It is to be vindicated by the character and 
practices of Russia; by the slow, stealthy, and insidious intrigues 
she resorts to; by the conviction that her rapacious ambition is never 
long at rest; that when open force is not attempted, secret fraud is 
introduced to advance it; that she never recedes but with a pre- 
determination to return again to the attack better prepared for success ; 
that her dominions have been enormously extended of late years in all 
directions ; that her emissaries were repeatedly detected in these terri- 
tories ; that the process by which she effects her purposes has generally 
been a train of subtile machinations, well-contrived, artfully covered, 
and long continued, until at last they are suddenly pushed to the 
destined point, and crowned with success in the very nick of time, by 
a single and often a comparatively slight act of violence. The whole 
case, we repeat, rests upon the knowledge and belief that such pro- 
ceedings as those referred to had been successfully employed in other 
quarters, and were not only meditated but essayed in this immediate 
neighbourhood. We are bound to entertain the subject on a broad 
scale, and in a comprehensive spirit, or not at all. With such an 
enemy as we have described, and sincerely believe Russia to be, open 
hostility is always preferable to insidious amity. The English Govern- 
ment in India, and its first minister at the Foreign Office, regarded 
Persia, in her attack upon Herat, as the tool of Russia, and appre- 
hended that English interests were aimed at, and would be assailed in 
the event of success. Upon the naturalimpulse of those opinions they 
acted, as we think, wisely. It is idle, in considering such a chain of 
events, to attempt to turn the question upon the relative claims of Dost 
Mohammed and Schah Soojah, and to assume that we should have fared 
differently had we preferred the other puppet. The circumstances in 
which we were placed necessarily determined the choice we made, 
Those circumstances pointed out Dost Mohammed as a tool in the 
hands of Russian emissaries, obstinately opposed to English interests, 
and Schah Soojah as a friend, and already a dependent living under 
our protection and anxious to serve us. According to all appearances, 
there really was no room for choice. Nor was the propriety of the 
war, in our judgment, to be questioned. Upon the first attempt to 
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tamper with the interests of possessions so vast, important, and 
peculiarly held, we were bound to prove that we should deal in no 
half measures—that we would put down every show of interference 
or plot for mischief, with a strong hand, as soon as detected ;—that 
remote as the scene of operations was, we could and would bring 
matters promptly to an issue; and that great as our empire was, we 
were prepared to sustain it by efforts equally great. 

We hold, then, the policy of the war, the preparations made to 
carry it on, ‘and the conclusion to which Lord Keane brought it, to 
have been commensurate with the occasion, and consistent with the 
spirit, in which we first acquired, and have all along retained, our 
dominions in the East. As a matter of course, the war has not escaped 
the venom of Tory vituperation. The expense incurred is dwelt upon 
as an argumentum ad invidiam. Doubtless the war has been 
expensive—and we will add, reasonably so. It is not to be expected 
that the maintenance of an empire which produces so much money 
can be secured, whenever its vitality is threatened, by any means 
that are not expensive. All our Indian wars have been expensive, 
because everything connected with our Indian affairs is expensive. 
Then we have the argumentum ad misericordiam, founded upon the 
subsequent slaughter of our troops. Ignorant as we at present are, 
and probably shall long continue to be, as to the true causes of the 
reverses of 1841—ignorant as to whether acts of duplicity and 
injustice were meditated, such as those by which it is painful to remem- 
ber that Clive and Hastings more than once sullied their conquests ; 
ignorant, moreover, as to whether old age and imbecility at this critical 
juncture had incapacitated General Elphinstone for the command to 
which unquestionable bravery and eminent military talent had raised 
him,—we shall only remark upon this part of the case, that we know 
of nothing more deplorable than the calamity that befel us, save the 
unwillingness of Lord Ellenborough to avenge it. 

Here it is that proofs of the abominably vicious qualities by which 
the present race of Tories are actuated, come thick and overwhelming 
upon us. We cannot imagine a case in which cowardice and conceit 
could have been more contemptibly mixed together than they have 
been in the heartless conduct of the present Governor-General. The 
war, to borrow a phrase the Tories are fond of using, fell to him ‘‘ as 
a legacy from the Whigs,’—it was one, we freely admit, of immense 
importance and perilous responsibility ; and it was also one eminently 
calculated to inspire an Englishman endowed with that high mind 
and generous nature which we venture to say are the characteristics 
of our great men, to fling off all party prejudices and considerations, 
and cling to nothing but the honour of his country. Miserably, most 
miserably, we grieve to add, has Lord Ellenborough fallen short of 
the virtue which the situation he fills ought to have called into vivid 
action. The most sacred of duties impelled him to carry on and 
conclude the war with vigour and effect, upholding, throughout the 
national dignity and fame unsoiled and undiminished. But unmoved 
by the death of thousands of his fellow subjects, cruelly and igno- 
miniously slaughtered in cold blood, and indifferent to the dangers 
with which the heroine Lady Sale and her fellow prisoners were 
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threatened by their barbarous captors—he began by ordering the 
troops to beat a retreat, and abandon the dead to the dishonour of 
unavenged defeat, and the living to the horrors of a similar fate. Find- 
ing that the army, however, was animated by a spirit as superior to his 
own as it was worthy of the conjuncture, and that they were resolved 
not to retire without wiping off the stain that had blotted their arms, 
he allowed them, after a long and shameful delay, to encounter the 
enemy again. They retrieved their honour gallantly, and were com- 
pletely victorious, That was the fit moment to make a peace which 
would have satisfied the circumstances of the case ; but without seeking 
to enter into a treaty, to obtain satisfaction, indemnity or security— 
without even calling for condign punishment upon the assassins of 
Burnes and Macnaghten—Lord Ellenborough meanly compels the 
army to abandon the country, as if he felt that its courage had been 
irrecoverably exhausted, and feared that the slightest delay would 
involve the loss of our last victory. Not content with this scandalous 
demonstration of weakness, and this palpable desire to stamp the close 
of the war with the character of defeat, he publishes a proclamation, 
as to the origin of the contest, such as never before was issued in India 
by a Governor-General; a proclamation in which all sense of national 
dignity is sunk, and the character of Great Britain is lowered in the 
eyes of the world, for the sake of gratifying an ignoble desire to stig- 
matise the policy of a rival. 

While his Lordship was thus vainly occupied in flourishing his pen, 
the impotent malice was indulged in of destroying the Bazaar at 
Cabul. Thus, as if to prove that we were weak, by showing that we 
were as wanton as the most barbarous of our enemies could have ex- 
hibited themselves, the honour of our arms is finally satisfied by 
taking vengeance on stone and wood—by reducing a national structure, 
of considerable beauty and value, to ashes, and bursting in the road 
a great cannon, almost the only trophy of the war worth speaking of, 
which appears to have been too big to carry away! Meantime the 
undaunted enemy hang on our rear-guard, and flesh their swords in 
the backs of our retiring troops. Lord Ellenborough announces to 
the world that he evacuates the country upon principle. Vain boast! 
Our enemies proclaim, with truth, that his Lordship has retreated be- 
cause he did not dare to remain. But his weakness and his folly did 
not stop here. Dost Mohammed was still in his power. So far, there- 
fore, he possessed the means of covering his abandonment of Affghan- 
istan by some apologetic demonstration upon paper, which might have 
the effect of checking and compensating for the injurious tendency of 
the real facts of the case. Does he avail himself of this opportunity ? 
Not in the least : he releases Dost Mohammed unconditionally, and 
completes the measure of his imbecility. What next? He finds 
that our troops have seized a pair of sandal-wood gates, to which the 
superstitious natives of India attach some miraculous properties; and 
forthwith he orders a solemn procession to be prepared, and a detach- 
ment from his own body-guard to assist in placing these sandal-wood 
gates in the temple of Juggernaut—ay, Juggernaut, where the bar- 
barous Indian sacrifices human life to his gods! Another ostentatious 
proclamation is suggested, to give due effect to this additional wicked- 
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ness, and a composition issues, in the usual form, which in point of 
bombast and bathos is only to be compared to the effusions of the 
celebrated Tom Thumb. In this State-paper, an Englishman, a Lord, 
and a Christian, while in the act of devoting a pompous offering to the 
bloody idols of a heathen temple, has the daring impiety to proclaim 
that God has shown manifest protection, and will extend his favours 
to him! 

We feel one consolation—it is but a poor one, we confess—under 
the heavy pressure of these saddening events. It is impossible that 
the destinies of our Indian empire can be much longer committed to 
the caprice of this cold-hearted coxcomb. We look forward with 
confidence to an early motion in Parliament upon the subject of his 
misconduct, and feel perfectly satisfied that it will be visited with con- 
dign though tardy punishment. 

We have not left ourselves room to speak of the affairs of China, or 
of Canada, as we could wish. But it is impossible to notice them, 
evenin the most summary manner, without pointing to the pregnant 
manifestations they afford of the incapacity of the Tories to govern this 
country—of their reckless inconsistency and utter want of those fixed 
principles, without which no administration can be either respectable 
or enduring. There is room to fear, as we have already intimated, 
that the pending treaty with China will not be ratified and observed 
without further bloodshed. But be the result what it may, it is clear that 
in China, as in Canada, the Tories are now taking credit to themselves 
for a course of events which they violently condemned and opposed 
when they were out of office. In these quarters the tide of success was 
too strong to be turned aside, and they float boldly and unblushingly 
upon it, insensible alike of their former professions and their present 
inconsistency. In other quarters they damage the national honour by 
departing most pusillanimously from the spirit out of which these very 
successes were engendered. Thus strongly and powerfully are we re- 
minded that they are the mere creatures of circumstances—weak when 
they are wary, sure to produce mischief whenever the opportunity 
occurs, and yet prone to follow any course from which an advantage, 
however slight and ephemeral, can be borrowed, to give a fitful ap- 
pearance of merit and ability to their ministry. 

This sketch, cursory as it is, of Foreign Politics, enables us to mask 
with clearness Lord Aberdeen’s palpable unfitness for the eminent 
station he occupies. He is totally deficient in firmness : sieeve is no 
sustaining power or creative faculty within him; none of that energy 
which increasing difficulties invigorate and enlarge, until, however 
great the impending dangers, it grows equally great, and counteracts 
them. This was the virtue that so eminently distinguished Lord Pal- 
merston’s administration of Foreign Affairs, and enabled him to avoid 
the enormities of war, without making a single concession, whether in 
point of form or substantial advantage , to the powers with whom we 
happened to disagree while he was in office. Very different are the 
qualities evinced by Lord Aberdeen : he truckles in America and in 
India: under him Russian intrigues triumph in Servia; French 
machinations breed a revolt at Barcelona : in all directions the supe- 
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rior influence of the late Foreign Secretary ceases to be felt, and the 
national character to be respected as it used to be. 

A great impulse was given to liberty in the year 1830; high hopes 
of general improvement were then excited, and much worthy labour 
was not ineffectually applied to turn the predominant opinions of the 
period to a useful account. Surveying our actual position and pro- 
spects, it is impossible not to feel that the cause we have at heart has 
been thrown considerably aback. Into the particular circumstances 
by which this retrograde movement has been brought about, and the 
grave faults by which individual statesmen and distinct parties have 
contributed to produce it, we have not room to enter here. Our present 
duty will have been discharged, when we have recorded our deliberate 
conviction, that no man has done more than Lord Palmerston to ad- 
vance, and less to retard, the cause of good government at home and 
free institutions abroad; that no minister, both in counsel and in 
action, has displayed higher views, more consistent principles, and 
well-sustained powers; and that in none also have the sins of omission 
been so few and so insignificant. The despots of the Continent and 
their servile newspapers vilify and denounce him, because they dread 
nothing more than his return to power. Need we add, that it is 
the bounden duty of every lover of liberty to spare no constitutional 


effort by which so important and desirable a consummation can be 
promoted, 


A CATCH FOR MUSIC. 


Drink and sing a roundelay ; 
This is Music’s holiday. 

Where shall we our tenor find ? 
In the piping April wind, 

Over flower and through the tree 
Piping onward merrily. 

Next, our second to obtain, 

Take the liquid song of rain 
Falling softly from the sky, 

When the piping wind is high. 
Now what shall our deep bass be ? 
Oh, what but the sounding sea, 
High on rock and deep in cave, 
Rushing wild with foaming wave, 
When the rain falls from the sky, 
And the piping wind is high. 
Wind and rain and deep-voiced sea, 
Thus compose our harmony. 
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PERCIVAL. 


A TALE OF GERMANY. 





‘¢ For know, there are two worlds of life and death.”’—SnHELLEy. 





Ir was a dark, autumnal afternoon ; the rain fell in torrents around 
and upon an unhappy English traveller, who was crossing the famous 
Luneburgher Heath, or Heide, in Germany, on foot. He was still a 
young man; that is to say, he had not yet attained that formi- 
dable crisis in human life, which commences with the thirtieth year, 
when mortals leave the vale of youth behind them, and ascend the 
rugged paths of gain and glory, that lead, alas! but too often to the 
slough of despondency and disappointment. The sun had shone 
brightly when our traveller started on his pedestrian trip, that 
morning; and thus, although the autumn was somewhat far advanced, 
Percival had clad himself but lightly, expecting that he should sufter 
greatly from heat in crossing the heath, or rather moor. Towards 
mid-day, however, the clouds had assumed a rather threatening aspect, 
and, about two hours afterwards, they had discharged the long sup- 
pressed vials of their fury on the devoted traveller’s head. Percival 
had now continued to cross the broad open heath for upwards of two 
more hours in the midst of the tempest of the elements. During that 
time he had not been able to descry anything at all resembling a 
human habitation on any side; but had seen only the interminable 
moor, stretching out its brown dark surface in all directions, and the 
murky skies above. At present, his patience began to fail him. On 
the middle of the heath, he had been told, on quitting Travemunde 
that morning, he should find a house of refuge for man and beast, — 
an old inn where he might pass the night;—but according to his calcu- 
lations, he ought to have reached this place long ago. 

It will be as well for me to inform my readers, before I proceed 
further, that the true and veritable story, about to be related, tock 
place in 1837, about six years ago, and not towards the close of the 
last century ; and that, moreover, cut-throats and thieves were not to 
be found in the vicinity of the Luneburgher Heath, even during the 
mysterious period of 17—, at which, (if we are to place any confidence 
in the reports of so many admired writers,) there were few single ale- 
houses in the centre of any heath or moor that were not ceaselessly in- 
fested by some gang of robbers and armed banditti. I say this at 
once, because I should not wish to excite the courteous reader's desire 
for a catastrophe, with which I cannot possibly provide him at the ex- 
pense of the characters of the good people of Luneburgh. 

To return from this digression, our traveller, murmuring curses, not 
loud, but deep, still wearily plodded his Jnn-ward way without making, 
as it seemed to him, any sensible advance on his course. ‘ Still,’”’ he 
murmured, ‘‘ the same dreary moor; still the same dark heavens; no 
landmark to guide me. I could almost think that the old fairy legend 
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were true, which reports, that on such moors as these lurk wicked 
elves, who delight in leading the wearied traveller round endless 
circles, so that, after walking for many hours, he has the satisfaction 
for all his toil and trouble of finding himself on the very spot from 
which he set out.” It will be conjectured from this remark, that Per- 
cival was slightly tinged with the love of the marvellous—and this he 
indeed was. He was a man who, though he might be called an en- 
lightened person, even in our enlightened century, still preserved some 
of that old leaven which can never be altogether eradicated from human 
nature, and without which the very name of Romance would soon 
cease to exist. I do not mean to assert that he positively believed in 
supernatural appearances and visitations, but if he did not affirm, he 
did not altogether deny ,—at least, not in his inmost heart; but he ever 
had a marvellous inclination for alltales, which seemed to bear evidence 
of the positive existence of other mysterious powers, invisible to us, 
and only manifesting their existence from time to time—as in a cloudy 
November day one ray of the sun will, perhaps, for a minute break 
through the mists, bearing evidence of the luminary which still rules 
the sky, although its orb is not visible toour mortal eyes. I mention 
this natural bent of Percival’s mind, because the remarkable circum- 
stances I am about to narrate were communicated to me by him; and 
I know, that although he would rather die than exaggerate “knowingly, 
he still may have been induced by his imagination to look upon things in 
a mystical and unearthly light, which to me might have appeared very 
common-place and prosaic indeed. 

At last, Percival perceived the dwelling-place he was in search of. 
It was a rather low and long building in the midst of the heath, with 
many windows, from which lights were seen casting a broad glare on 
the darkness around. It was now, at the least, five o’clock, and we need 
not say that our traveller felt delighted to have attained his place of 
destination. He entered quickly, disburdened himself of his knapsack, 
and proceeded to dry his soaked and dripping garments before the 
large wood fire which burnt in the Gast-Zimmer, or Guests’ Apartment. 
After going through this necessary operation, he procured some pork 
and sourkraut from his hostess, on which he forthwith made a most 
eager and vehement attack. At last, his hunger being somewhat ap- 
peased, and his apparel renovated, he found time to look a little more 
closely round, aud take a more minute inspection of those who enjoyed 
the pleasure of his society in the Gast-Zimmer. They were four in 
number, and consisted of a species of District-overseer, entitled the 
Assessors-rath (Assessor's Counsellor), two Luneburgh farmers, and a 
traveller, who, to judge from the state of his apparel, could not have 
arrived, as Percival thought, much earlier than himself. This latter 
individual especially engaged his attention. He was neither a very 
tall nor a very short man, but of middle height, and his age might be 
about fifty or, ‘‘ by’r Lady, inclining to threescore.” There was some- 
thing, however, very remarkable in : this person's appearance; and the 
principal cause of ‘this might, perhaps, be found in his eye, which 
gleamed with a strange light, now brightening up amazingly, and now 
sinking into apparent insignificance, like a dying taper, which makes, as 
it were, one last furious effort for existence before it expires, This per- 
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sonage did not honour any of the company with the slightest notice, but 
remained in one corner of the room, seated behind the long deal table, 
with his back reclining against the wall, apparently lost in reverie. 
The Assessors-rath, a tall, lean, scraggy individual, who had just dis- 
cussed his small Seitel of thin German wine, looked around, seemingly 
inclined to enter into colloquy with any one who would be disposed to 
listen to him. He looked at the mysterious stranger,—the man with 
the wonderful eyes above mentioned,—but apparently found nothing in 
that direction to encourage any attempt at conversation. He accord- 
ingly next turned to the two farmers, who were engaged in a most 
interesting debate respecting the comparative value of oats and barley 
in the markets of Travemunde and Celle. Here, too, he despaired of 
securing a reasonable auditor; and finally, therefore, as a derniére 
ressource, he turned his attention to our friend Percival, who had just 
discussed his meal, and was at present in a by no means disagreeable 
state of rumination thereon. 

‘“‘ Ein Englander !”.—“‘ An Englishman!” he murmured to himself. 
‘* Ah! these insular people are ever unsociable, proud in their self- 
conceit, and cabined, confined, and restricted in their views of matters 
and things in general. Notwithstanding,” he continued, “ their folly 
is at times original and singular, and gleams of light are emitted from 
them, like sparks from a dark unshapely anvil, or rays of lightning 
from a dull and clouded sky.”” The Assessors-rath chuckled trium- 
phantly as he delivered himself of this sentiment in a low sleepy tone 
of voice. ‘‘ Besides,” he murmured, ‘‘ these islanders are ever igno- 
rant of the noble German ‘Sprache,’ and I must fain address him in 
his own tongue, with which, albeit that as far as real knowledge goeth 
1 am most fully and completely acquainted, yet in what concerneth the 
outward display or pronunciation ; 

But ere he could proceed further in his too audible soliloquy, Per- 
cival, who was very well acquainted with the German language, having 
spent several years in Germany, broke in upon his meditations, with 
the remark, that he, Percival, formed an exception from the generality 
of the islanders, and was able to converse in the noble ‘‘ Sprache’’ of 
which the Assessors-rath had spoken. 

The latter’s confusion was extreme. ‘‘I must beg your pardon a 
hundred thousand times,”’ he said in a very confused way, ‘* for my 
somewhat hasty observations, but be assured, Mein Herr, that no man 
more esteems and respects the noble English nation than i 

‘* No apologies, I beg of you,” said Percival, laughing as he inter- 
rupted him; ‘* you undoubtedly could not calculate on my under- 
standing your language ; besides which, I believe, you were merely 
doing, what may be called thinking aloud, and did not even know 
yourself that you were speaking. After all, there is a certain degree 
of justice in your observation. We undoubtedly are, in general, both 
proud and reserved, though I cannot allow my countrymen to be con- 
fined and restricted in their ideas as you would seem to imagine.”’ 

‘©No, undoubtedly not—that is—under circumstances—always 
allowing ” said the Assessors-rath,—and then paused apparently in 
some doubt how best to finish his sentence. 

‘*T think I can assist your thoughts,” said Percival, smiling. ‘ You 
would say, if I mistake not, that we are a practical people; but——” 
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‘* A great practical people! a great practical people!” repeated the 
Assessors-rath emphatically. 

‘*But,” continued Percival, ‘that our philosophy partakes too 
much of the common-place and the material; that we are altogether 
unversed in the mysteries of Kantian Ideality ; and, in a word, that we 
are a very respectable, plodding, active, do-much-know-little sort of a 
nation.” 

‘* Not—not pre-cisely,” said the Assessors-rath after a momentary 
pause, ‘‘ but somewhat—somewhat to that effect I might have 

** Speak openly with me,” cried Percival, still laughing : ‘* you see 
I am not at all susceptible on this point. It is undoubtedly true. We 
English are less learned, less profound, and less theoretical, than you 
Germans. The fact is undeniable ; and, like all other earthly things, 
this, no doubt, has both good and evil effects. Amongst the good, I 
think I may enumerate the circumstance that we are, at the same time, 
more religious and yet less superstitious than you.” 

‘What do you call superstitious?” said some one suddenly in a 
deep though rather husky voice. 

Percival looked up. It was the mysterious stranger who had spoken. 
‘‘A rather difficult matter to define,’’ said our Englishman, after a 
short pause. 

‘But what would your definition be, if | may make bold to ask ?” 
continued the man with the supernatural eye, as he drew somewhat 
nearer Percival and the Assessors-rath, in order to join the more easily 
in their conversation. 

‘Why, if I must give you one,” said the Englishman, *«T should 
say that superstition was a belief in all beings and all actions which are 
altogether unexplainable, according to the general laws of Nature, and 
which are not expressly set forth in Holy Writ, or revealed Religion.” 

‘You would not assert,” continued the Stranger, “that a belief in 
real and positive facts can, under any circumstances, be termed Super- 
stition, even should they refer to the beings and actions you speak of ?”’ 

«1 will not myself assert anything on the subject positively,” said 
Percival, ‘‘ because I own that I naturally have a tendency to believe 
in supernatural appearances and occurrences, although my better 
reason is opposed to my childish fancy on that score. But this I will 
say, that a Philosopher of our Engiish school would probably answer, 
that the evidence of the laws of Nature and of Reason must be con- 
sidered as superior to that of our senses,—that fear, sickness, imagina- 
tion, and a thousand other causes, have produced, and ever will pro- 
duce, a thousand hallucinations in mortals, which may easily assume 
the appearance of supernatural visitings, and that r 

‘‘Pardon me for interrupting you,” said the mysterious Stranger, 

—‘‘ but your entire argument is founded ona wrong basis. You say, 
that the evidence of our senses is not to be taken against that of the 
laws of Nature. But what are the laws of Nature? Are they only 
such as we acknowledge and comprehend? Has Nature no mysteries 
which man cannot pierce? Shall our finite reason presume to bind 
infinity? Shall our nothingness dare to grasp the universe? What 
does the experience of all nations and all ages tell us? Did not every 
yeople recognise the existence of supernatural powers? Is it not self- 
evident, that the nearer we approach to Nature in our manners and 
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customs, the more likely we shall be to penetrate into her arcana— 
her almost inaccessible depths—and that the more we become civilized 
and artificial in our habits and feelings, the more illegible to us must 
Nature's book appear ?—Is it not an undoubted fact, that all uncivi- 
lized nations which lived in a state most approximating to that of inarti- 
ficial nature, believed in the existence of the supernatural powers and 
beings you have spoken of?” 

The Stranger spoke with a wild earnestness, a vehement enthusiasm, 
which startled our friend Percival, conversant as he was with the 
arguments that he had just heard set forth, and the train of thought 
which produced them. Yet, in that solitary dwelling, with the 
fearful tempest without, these old ideas falling from the lips of an 
individual whose appearance was excessively strange and mysterious, 
appeared in a new light to him; and his natural inclination towards 
mysticism led him to hope that the advocate of the supernatural would 
have some very remarkable circumstance to relate himself, which 
might bear on the argument in question. 

‘* Well, Sir,”’ he said, “I own that I am disposed to concede to 
you that there may be laws of Nature of which we know nothing, and 
consequently that the evidence of the senses is not altogether to be 
despised in these matters.” 

‘Say you so?” cried the Stranger: ‘* Will you concede thus much ? 
Nay, then, if you will allow this—if you will give me this basis to work 
on—TI am prepared to prove to you the existence of supernatural ap- 
pearances.”’ 

The Assessors-rath drew himself up to an almost perpendicular line 
in his chair, looked behind him, and took snuff, but said nothing. 
Percival, however, whose interest was now warmly engaged, replied 
hastily, — 

‘¢ And in what manner? By the relation, perhaps, of some occur- 
rence i 

‘* No!” said the Stranger ; ‘‘ by ocular and ostensible proof.” 

‘‘ Ha! what mean you 2’ cried our friend; ‘‘ you do not intend to 
assert that you can produce a ghost or spectre to satisfy my doubts?” 

‘* You shall see,” replied the mysterious Stranger ; ‘‘ but in the mean 
time let us continue our conversation in a lower tone, I beg of you. 
There is no occasion for us to excite too much observation. If you, 
Herr Englander, and you, Herr Assessors-rath, will accompany me out 
on the heath betwixt the hours of eleven and one this night, I shall 
be most happy to give you ocular demonstration of the truth of the 
theory which I have maintained.” 

The Assessors-rath started, and again took snuff rather hastily. 

‘‘ Really,” he said, “I know not if the state of the country will 
permit of my accompanying you. Itis true, this has lately been a 
quiet neighbourhood enough ; but still evil-doers may be stirring ; and 
I, an Assessors-rath, an officer of the government, would be excessively 
likely to fall their prey ; so that, indeed——” 

“Act as you will,” said the Stranger, interrupting him; ‘‘ but re- 
member that I have made the offer, and I cannot do more. You 
need not take any money or other valuable with you, if you should 
indeed fear robbers; and by the hour I speak of the storm will have 
no doubt blown over.”’ 
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‘‘ fam your man, at all events,” said Percival; “it is altogether 
impossible that you should have any evil designs ; and if you had, I 
bear a brace of pocket pistols with me, and have therefore not much 
cause to fear the attacks of mortals. As for the beings of another 
world, I fear, Sir,’”’ he continued, “that they will only prove the 
creatures of your somewhat ardent and wild imagination.” 

‘¢ That remains to be seen,” said the Ghostseer in a very common- 
place kind of manner, and without any further assumption of mystery 
than what was almost inseparable from the appearance of his wild dark 
eyes and the sound of his thick husky voice. 

The Assessors-rath now announced his resolution to share in the 
dangers of the intended nocturnal expedition, as he could not bear 
the idea of wearing the white feather before a foreigner and an Eng- 
lishman. 

‘In the meantime, to while away the hours,” said the Ghostseer, 
for (wanting a better) we will bestow Schiller’s euphonious appella- 
tion on Percival’s mysterious acquaintance, ‘I will tell you how I first 
gained my knowledge of the positive and undeniable existence of the 
supernatural powers in question.” 

Thus saying, the sot-disant Ghostseer glanced around him to ascer- 
tain that he had no other auditors but the Assessors-rath and the 
Englishman, and that the two farmers were still engaged in their 
agricultural and material debate; and then having ascertained from 
his intended hearers that they were most anxious to learn how he had 
gained his supposed knowledge, he thus proceeded. (Here it must 
be observed, that I do not attempt to tell the German’s story in his 
own words, as it would then fill many more pages than I am able to 
devote to it; but that I shall endeavour to give a concise abstract of 
the principal circumstances set forth by him, still retaining the form of 
personal or self-narration as adopted by the Ghostseer.) He proceeded 
then, as follows :— 

‘* Who and what I am, matters little to the question which we de- 
bate on. Suffice it to say, that 1 was a student in the University of 
Tubingen, about————that is, many years ago,—a student of Philo- 
sophy. I may further add, that I had sprung from a noble but decayed 
family, but was considered the probable heir to a great uncle on my 
mother’s side who had amassed an immense fortune by trade. I was 
then the gayest of the gay, the wildest of the wild, and universally 
known—as one of the most general lovers, the most sturdy votaries of 
Bacchus, and the most perfect swordsman in the University of Tubingen. 
I must further mention, that, in the thoughtless incredulity of youth, I 
had adopted the most bold and atheistical opinions. Matter and 
Chance were my gods. According to my belief, this earth and all the 
universe were a mere play-ground of the elements; which elements 
had existed from, and would exist to, all time. Earth and all its in- 
habitants I regarded as a mere bubble blown from a schoolboy’s pipe, 
ending and resulting in nothing—that is to say, having no ostensible 
purpose whatever; although I doubted not that the particles which 
composed it would be recomposed, on its destruction, in some other 
form, and so on to all eternity. Thus in my senseless blindness | 
could only acknowledge the existence of Matter, and altogether denied 
that of Mind, although to the unprejudiced eye the one element of 
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being is just as evident as the other. I do not think that my dispo- ie} 
sition was naturally bad: but yet I doubt not that the seeds for good 8 
and ill were both sown in me as in every other human creature; and Ne 

it is not to be denied that the Atheistical Philosophy which I have thus 
described, brings out and nurtures all the evil, whilst it stifles all the 
good qualities of the human mind. Thus having no moral restraint 
whatever, I became egotistical in the highest degree; and unrestrained 
Egotism is the source of every crime under the sun. I learnt to think 
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I judged her by myself. I thought she loved me no more as she had 
loved me. 1 fancied she grew colder and colder every time I saw 
her; and, finally, disgusted by her supposed apathy and indifference, 
I deserted her altogether. About a week had passed since I had seen i 
her, and I was, as usual, the gayest of the gay, when I learned from a | 

female friend of the unhappy girl that she was not expected to live leng. | 

I thought this was a mere device to recall me to her, and told the mes- 
senger I did not believe her tale. A few days afterwards I had a second 
message. She was on the point of death, and prayed me to come 
once more to see her before she died. Brutal as I was, I still felt 
shocked by this intimation, and sent her word that I would attend her 
sick couch immediately. Accordingly I sallied out into the streets 
with the intention of proceeding towards her dwelling; but scarcely 
had I gone a few steps, when I met one of my fellow students, a par- 
ticular friend, who seized my arm, and insisted on my accompanying 
him to look at a new arriver, a student, just come from Bonn, who 
was reported to be one of the most dexterous swordsmen in Germany. 
I answered that I could not now spare time, and was hurrying away, but 
was stopped by the question, (put in rather a taunting tone,) whether 
[I was unwilling to meet the new comer, from fear 1 might be called 
upon to defend the reputation of the Tubingen University in a personal 
contest with him. Twoor three other students had come up in the 
meantime, and now surrounded me. They echoed the inquiry of the 
first speaker, and called on me not to show the white feather, but to 
meet the Bonn swordsman like a man. At another time I should have 
repelled such an insinuation in a manner which would have prevented 
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that certain faculties of enjoyment had been given me by Nature, which i " 
not to employ, would be to contravene her first laws, and I conse- ve 
quently sacrificed all things to my lawless and selfish will. Amongst le 
my other victims, there was a maiden whom I loved passionately, wildly ; ie 
—but, alas ! not with a true, but an unhallowed, selfish, love. Unhappy he 
girl! mine by the rites of marriage she never could be—for this my ie 
pride forbade. She was the daughter of a poor gardener of Tubingen ia 
—that hapless maiden! Her name was Mary Ascher. I will not ie 
speak of her beauty :—to what purpose? I cannot call those beauties t : 
from the grave. She was a sweet, a trembling lily—beautiful, but tli 
pale as that gentle flower but she isdead! the flower has withered. Hee 
Well, so be it! To my tale :—I loved this girl, I said, and she re- ee 
turned my love. She was my victim. So far my story is but a com- ‘| | 
mon one ;—but patience !—you shall hear more anon. Her inward i 
consciousness of degradation broke her heart. Day by day she faded $i 
more away; day by day I (blind, heedless wretch that I was!) thought ie 
less and less of her. A thousand other objects engaged my attention. if 
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its repetition, but now I was not myself. The sudden shock of the 
tidings of Mary’s approaching death had unmanned me. In a word, 
I suffered myself to be led away by the boisterous clamourers, and we 
went in search of the reputed Schlager (Swordsman). | will not dilate 
upon these circumstances. We met; we quarrelled, incited by the 
boyish eagerness for a fight of the other students; and I was com- 
pelled to seek with my opponent immediately a grassy glade without 
the town, where our so-called affairs of honour were generally decided. 
We fought with swords ; and although, as before observed, in a ner- 
vous and agitated state of mind, I eventually proved the conqueror. 
My opponent fell wounded, but not seriously, at my feet. It was now 
near evening, and I wished to hasten immediately to the unhappy Mary, 
but my comrades would not hear of my leaving them ; they surrounded 
me in triumph; they insisted on my pledging them, in glass after 
glass from a flask of spirits they had brought with them, till I became 
as wildly excited, as thoughtless, as mad as they. Then, with them, 
I hastened into the town, and sought immediately the old Wirthshaus 
(Inn) at which we were wont to hold our drunken carousals. There lt 
was elected President, and the toast and song went round, whilst hour 
after hour crept on, and Mary’s moment of death grew more and more 
nigh. From time to time, a thought of my promise and my victim’s 
dying state would rush across my brain, and | would half rise from my 
seat; but then again some new burst of savage merriment would arise 
from my companions, and then my senses would be wrapped in a strange 
oblivion of all but that festive table and the merry faces round it, and 
But why describe those wild, those senseless moments? 
Enough! I forgot my promise—I forgot the dying Mary! Hour 
after hour passed on: still we caroused merrily. At last our conver- 
sation took an Atheistical turn. At the time I speak of it was con- 
sidered unbecoming and unmanly in a young man not to express 
loudly and boldly his utter contempt of all religion, revealed or unre- 
vealed, and his disbelief in the existence of a God! More and more 
bold and impious grew the jests that circled round. I too was hurled 
away in ihe senseless vortex, At last it was proposed, that to prove 
our utter contempt of Religion, each of us should loudly defy the 
Deity to prove his power, if he indeed possessed any, visibly and on 
the instant. It must be observed, that at the time when this impious 
idea was started, the wine had elevated us to a temporary madness—a 
madness in which all felt prepared to dare all things in order to prove 
our superiority to the ignorant rabble. The idea, then, was carried into 
execution. He, who proposed it, was the first to defy outraged Deity 
to manifest itself amongst us. When the fearful words were pro- 
nounced, a dead silence of about half a minute followed, and then a 
wild cry of triumph arose from the senseless revellers, which echoed 
and re-echoed through the house in which we sat. Others followed his 
example ; some actually boasting of their crimes, and invoking the 
immediate vengeance of Providence on their heads. At last it was my 
turn to speak. What Demon or what Angel guided my tongue, I know 
not; but this I said :—‘ There is a maiden, Mary Ascher, whom I 
have betrayed. Ye know her. Even now, perchance, she has ceased 
to be, and I have slain her! If, then, there be a God, let him manifest 
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his power by the visible appearance of that maiden in this chamber!’ 
I had spoken ; and even as the last words fell from my lips the door 
opened, and Mary Ascher appeared at it. She looked at me with eyes 
full of unutterable sorrow and despair; my fellow students all rose 
from their seats with one universal cry of horror, and I sank senseless 
to the ground. When I awoke from my trance, I found myself still 
surrounded by the students, who inquired eagerly what I had seen. I 
now learned that they, like me, had beheld the door open, and had 
heard my shriek, but they had seen nothing at the door, and were 
therefore all anxiety to hear from me what fearful sight had met my 
eyes. I told them what I had seen, and inquired why they all cried 
out, as if struck by horror, if they had seen nothing. Of this they had 
no explanation to give. A thrill of horror, they said, had run through 
them; acold current of air had seemed to enter the chamber from 
without; nay, some even thought that the moonbeams, reflected from 
the casement, had cast a singular white shadow over the threshold. 
The hour and minute of the apparition, however, they had marked; 
and at that very hour and minute Mary Ascher expired, with my name 
on her lips. 

‘* You will say, perhaps,” continued the Stranger, after a short 
pause, ‘‘ that there is nothing in all this that could at all positively 
prove the appearance of a spectral visitant,—that my senses were be- 
wildered at the time, and that the accidental opening of the door was 
excessively likely to produce a great effect on my excited nerves. I 
will not reason with you on the likelihood or unlikelihood of merely 
fortuitous circumstances thus forcing themselves into connection with 
one another without any fixed aim or purpose. Suffice it to say, that 
from that moment, many of the revellers present became confirmed 
believers, and that I myself was amongst the number.” 

‘< Allow me to observe, however,” said Percival, after a short pause, 
‘‘that you must not confound Belief with Superstition, or, in other 
words, that I may believe, as I most firmly do, in a beneficent and all- 
seeing Providence, without thinking it necessary for that Providence 
to employ supernatural means to attain natural ends.” 

‘What is supernatural?” asked the Stranger; and then continued 
hastily :—‘‘ But, not to return to our old dispute, I will admit that you 
are right. It is not necessary to be what is called superstitious, in 
order to be really and truly religious, and I should much injure the 
cause of Religion by asserting such a fallacy. We believe in God, 
because Reason commands us to believe. Reason teaches that there 
are two powers in existence, Matter and Mind,—of which the latter is 
the principal or superior. These two great Powers are, consequently, 
not coequal; the Inferior must, undoubtedly, have been produced by the 
irresistible and almighty force of the Superior,—in other words, Nature 
was created by God. But, though this is clear to simple and unpre- 
judiced Reason, yet determined prejudice was enabled to overlook it. 
The sun shines, it is true, but the blind may not behold it ; and at the 
time I speak of, Philosophers and their pupils, in this country and 
France, were indeed blind. Thus did I and my fellow students require 
a physical, a tangible, proof of the existence of that which we might 
but would not see ;—a particular intervention of Providence, like the 
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operation of a sharp surgical instrument on the eye of the blind 
patient. This proof was given us, and thenceforward I believed. But 
to me Religion came not alone. That which you call Superstition 
waited on her. Of this I will not speak more at length. Suffice it 
to say, that my mind, being once turned into this channel, being once 
convinced of the existence of supernatural powers, would not rest 
content till it had attained a greater knowledge of them. This know- 
ledge I have attained. How, it boots not now to tell. This night | 
have fixed upon, and this moor, as a fitting place and time for my final 
and grand attempt. Will you witness it?” 

As he spoke, the Stranger’s eyes flashed with suppressed fire, and 
Percival doubted not that he fully believed in the tale he had told, 
and that he was himself convinced that he possessed the powers of 
which he boasted. The Ghostseer’s Tale took a much longer time to 
tell than it has taken me to write it—and the night was now far ad- 
vanced. In an hour they were to depart on their strange expedition, 
precisely as the old clock of the Inn should strike eleven. In the 
meantime the qualms of fear of the Assessors-rath increased greatly. 
He did not express them, indeed, but on that very account they were 
only the more urgent. Percival looked forward with a strange mix- 
ture of contending feelings to the moment of departure. Surprise, 
anxiety, and curiosity, in turn assailed his spirit; and as he has him- 
self confessed, he was already more than half disposed beforehand to 
see a miracle, where a colder individual might have observed nothing 
out of the common way. At last, the long-expected moment arrived. 
The two farmers had long retired to rest. All but the Hostess of the 
Inn were already buried in sleep, and she was anxiously awaiting the 
retirement for the night of her three lingering guests. It may easily 
be imagined, then, that her astonishment was by no means slight when 
she saw them direct their course towards the door of the Inn. 

‘“< Well, meine Herren,” she exclaimed—‘“ whither would ye at this 
hour of the night ?” 

** We will return anon, good wife,” said the Ghostseer ; ‘‘ the storm 
has blown over, the moon shines clearly, and we wish to take a turn 
in the cool night air without, before we retire for the night.” 

The goodwife stared, still greatly astonished, and looked at the As- 
sessors-rath, who was an old customer, for information. The latter 
turned suddenly round, to Percival’s no little surprise, and exclaimed— 

‘* Heaven shield us! the night is cold. Meine Herren, I wish you 
good repose.” And so saying, the Assessors-rath took a taper from 
the Hostess’s hands, and disappeared up the stairs in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

The Ghostseer laughed a hollow laugh of derision, and opening the 
house-door hastily, he sallied out upon the heath before it. Percival 
immediately followed his example, and the door was closed behind 
them. The Ghostseer now walked rapidly away from the house—pro- 
ceeding, indeed, with such haste, that it was with difficulty our friend 
Percival kept up with him. The night was beautiful and serene. The 
tempest clouds had ail passed away, and the golden moon shone out 
from a pure and almost Italian sky. Not a single breeze was stirring 


—no current of cold wind whistled through the long reeds. At the 
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distance of about half a mile to the right of the house there was a 
slight declivity, from the bottom of which that dwelling could not be 
perceived. Here the Ghostseer halted. 

‘“* We have arrived at the spot | have marked for my purpose,” he 
said: ‘ here we shall be undisturbed.” He then produced a large 
pocket-knife and continued: ‘* you must allow me to mark a circle 
round you. You have often heard of, and, no doubt, laughed at, this 
practice in tales of Wizardry ; but, though against your better reason, 
you must now submit to me, and follow my directions, however absurd 
they may appear. I therefore must beg of you not to issue from the 
ring I have cut around you. I must now leave you, and proceed to 
the distance of about ten yards, where I shall environ myself by a 
ring similar to yours. I shall then commence my conjurations, and 
the spirit will rise at an equal distance between us.” 

‘* Pause,” said Percival—** yet pause before you leave me. Weare 
engaged in a most unhallowed pursuit. Even supposing you to be 
successful, you can but expect punishment for your temerity. If the 
powers which you believe in, indeed exist, they have at least been 
hidden from us, and it is not for us to lift the veil which Providence 
has cast over them.” 

** Of all this,” said the Ghostseer, in a sardonic tone of voice, ‘‘ you 
should have thought before. These objections were just as strong in 
reason whilst we were seated in the Guests’ Chamber of the Inn, and 
yet they were not sufficient to overcome your desire for certainty. 
Your present vacillation, therefore, does not say much for your mental 
courage and resolution.” 

‘“* Be it so!” replied Percival; ‘‘ I see not why I should not avow 
the natural dread of those beings and things which are not of our 
world, that Heaven has implanted in every mortal’s breast. That 
dread is the landmark to warn us off forbidden ground. Let me 
entreat you, then, not to press this matter further.” 

‘« It cannot, it must not be!’’ said the Ghostseer: ‘‘ 1 have gone 
too far to retreat. If you think fit to abandon me, do so—and I will 
proceed to my task alone.” 

As he spoke, an almost imperceptible shudder seemed to steal across 
his frame ; but this feeling he immediately checked, and continued, in 
a determined tone of voice— 

‘Your answer. Will you desert me ?”’ 

‘“* No,” cried Percival, ‘‘ I will not desert you! If you indeed can- 
not retreat, { will not abandon you at the eleventh hour: but I still 
entreat you, if possible, to desist ; and warn you, that if you do not, 
the vengeance of Heaven may fall upon you.” 

‘“‘ I know it,’ replied the Ghostseer; ‘‘ but my destiny must be 
fulfilled.” 

Thus saying, he turned and walked slowly away to the distance of 
ten yards. Then halting, he cut a ring around himself; and then 
extending his arm, he fixed his eyes upon space and appeared to 
speak. Percival did not hear his words—but a strange horror now 
came upon him. He sunk on his knees and endeavoured to pray, 
still fixing his eyes on every movement of his apparently insane com- 
panion. 
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A long pause ensued. Suddenly the Ghostseer cried in a loud and 
fearful tone of voice, which was almost a yell of horror :—‘* Now !” 
and in that instant a wild blast arose, which swept across the moor— 
and the moon was veiled behind a cloud. What he saw Percival 
could never say—but he asserted positively that he beheld something 
tall, indistinct, and strangely luminous, halfway betwixt himself ond 
the Ghostscer. This white shadow seemed to him to steal rapidly 
away from him until it reached his companion in daring, and then 
suddenly to disappear. In that moment he heard steps, and saw lights 
approaching. The servants of the Inn had risen from their beds, and 
sallied forth at their mistress’s order to seek the midnight wanderers, — 
the Assessors-rath having returned from his chamber, apparently con- 
science-stricken, to tell her, that he believed the two strangers to be in 
great danger. When they arrived on the spot, they found Percival on 
the ground in a swoon. They raised him from the earth, and he was 
then immediately restored to consciousness. They inquired for his 
companion. Still shuddering, Percival pointed to the further ring. 
Within that ring, bent double as if by some strange force, his muscles 
contorted and his nerves swollen, lay the stranger—dead. They bore 
him quickly to theInn; Percival, whose senses were almost overcome 
by horror, following the corse, supported by two servants. At the door 
of the inn, they found the esamene- rath and the Hostess ready to 
receive them. The former started in horror as he beheld the dead 
body of the Ghostseer. 

‘‘ Behold!” hecried. ‘‘ See ye that sign upon his brow? He bore 
it not when I left him but half an hour ago.” 

They gazed on the dead man. The Assessors-rath’s fears had not 
deceived him. A black round mark of the size of a small coin was 
visible in the centre of his forehead,—how received, or how given, 
none could conjecture. Percival beheld it with horror. 

‘“* Yes,” he cried, ‘‘unhappy one! thy destiny is fulfilled. Thou hast 
summoned one who hath destroyed thee !”’ 


The narrator of these circumstances has no further explanation to 
give; but he by no means wishes to be understood to declare, as his 
decided opinion, that any really supernatural appearance took place. 
Imagination working on Percival’s perturbed senses, or some reflected 
light from the heavens, might have produced the supposed phospho- 
rescent shadow which he beheld, and over-excitement may possibly have 
killed the soi-disant Ghostseer. The mark on his brow may also be 
accounted for without much difficulty, by the supposition that that un- 
fortunate man’s forehead came in contact with a sharp stone in his fall; 
—and thus it will be seen that the story may be read two ways, according 
to the fancy or inclination of the reader. One remark of Percival’s, 
however, I will here repeat, as 1 think it may throw no little light on 
this subject; and that remark is,—‘* That we may believe in a bencfi- 
cent and all-seeing Providence, without thinking it necessary for that 


Providence to employ supernatural means in order to attain natural 
ends,” 
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AND 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


Ir will be seen that it is Mr. St. John’s aim, not only to convey 
information, but to convey it in an amusing manner, not calculated to 
rebut even the frivolous, whilst at the same time no sacrifice is made 
of truth to effect. The chapter on toys, sports, and pastimes, is one 
of the most curious in matter and most pleasing in style. It will be 
read with delight by all who retain a pleasing recollection of their own 
boyhood. 

We meet here with the accounts of the ancient rattle and the othe 
playthings of children, ‘‘ who employed their time in erecting walls 
with sand, in constructing little houses, in building and carving ships, 
in cutting carts or chariots out of leather, in fashioning pomegranate 
rinds into the shape of frogs, and in forming with wax athousand 
diminutive images, which, pursued afterwards during school hours, 
subjected them occasionally to severe chastisement.” 

Puppets also seem to have been among the sources of amusement to 
Greek little ones, together with hoops, tops, and the other inanimate 
companions, which impart delight to English boys. Blindman’s buff, 
Pick-a-back, Ducks and drakes, Scotch-hoppers, Bobbing for cherries, 
and divers other games of the same genus, were not unknown at 
Athens, and even Cock-all and Dandies were perfectly familiar. 

But after the age of seven, other objects shared with these the 
attention of Greek boys. Reading, writing and arithmetic, consti- 
tuted the elementary instruction. ‘To these succeeded fables, poetry, 
prose, geometry and astronomy, with music and gymnastics. Hunting, 
also, was resorted to not only as a pastime, but also as a portion of 
education, accustoming those who practised it to laborious exercise in 
districts which might afterwards prove the scene of war. 

When the youth had attained a certain age, they passed into the 
schools of the philosophers or sophists, according as their object was 
real or false knowledge. Whilst treating of the graver studies of the 
Athenian youth, Mr. St. John makes the following observations :— 

“T have observed, that among the Greeks a principal subject of 
investigation was the science of politics; that is, the science accord- 
ing to the principles of which states are formed and preserved. Nor 
did they, as some do, conduct their studies in that cold manner in 
which men investigate matters of mere curiosity, or things they are 
never to do more than converse or write about. They studied it as 
a profession, as a means of rising into power, and through power to 
fame, that is, with all the ardour and earnestness of which enthu- 
siastic youth is capable. Education, by this means, exerted an influ- 
ence unknown under other forms of government. A consciousness 
that they were engaged in a sort of contest, of which all Greece was 
a spectator, pervaded the youth of every rank, and impelled them 
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irresistibly into that course of studies which promised the greatest pro- 
babilities of success. Hence, no doubt, much of the enthusiasm 
with which philosophy was cultivated. It was often not so much the 
abstract love of wisdom, as a conviction of the political value of that 
wisdom, which filled the schools of the great men who taught at Athens, 
whether they were physiologists, mathematicians, masters of music, of 
strategy, or of eloquence. The example of Pericles applying him- 
self to natural philosophy under Anaxagoras, and deriving thence 
those streams of pure and masculine eloquence which overflowed the 
Pnyx, operated forcibly on public opinion. By the same arts and 
studies men hoped to mount to equal elevation, forgetting that Anax- 
agoras only watered the plant spontaneously produced by nature. 
However, the hopes and aspirations I have described, filled the schools, 
first of the philosophers, then of the sophists. And this is the natural 
course of things. Few pursue wisdom for its own sake, in order that 
it may purify and render holy their own minds. And by this dispen- 
sation of Providence society is a gainer; for as man is constituted, 
no sooner does he possess any mental excellence, any knowledge, or 
art, or experience, which can be rendered available, than he comes 
eagerly forward with it to extort praise or reward from the community 
by conferring benefits upon it. The examples of reserve in this matter 
are few—nor, in fact, are they to be commended who in this or anything 
else hide their light under a bushel; and therefore Plato is wrong, 
when he teaches that wise men will, as a rule, abstain from inter- 
meddling with state affairs, unless constrained thereto by fines and 
menaces. He confesses, indeed, that the worst of all punishments is 
to be governed by evil men; and that to avoid this, even philosophers 
will consent to hold the reins of government. But where they do not, 
they are always in free states the masters of those who do. Their 
schools were the colleges and universities of the ancient world; and 
so long as freedom endured, the great object of their philosophy was 
to create able citizens and a happy state. On this account their 
remains are still endued with life. Their object was gradually to 
ripen human nature into perfection, by perfecting its education and 
its institutions. They knew how completely a people is in the 
power of its teachers for good or for evil; and accordingly, with some 
few exceptions, applied themselves to elevate the conceptions, the 
moral tone, the feelings of their countrymen—seldom descending to 
trifling disquisitions, excepting for relaxation in the intervals of more 
important inquiries.” 

Having concluded his remarks on Athenian education, Mr. St. John 
passes to that of the Spartans, which he views from by no means a favour- 
able point of view. Here are discussed the various questions concerning 
the severe punishments inflicted on children, their brutal exercises, 
their habit of stealing, their hybernation, their study of music, but 
contempt of eloquence, &c. 

Following the pages which treat more expressly of education, are 
three eloquently written chapters on the influence of the fine arts, of 
literature and religion, in the development of the minds of youth. 
In the second of these occur criticisms of the most celebrated writers 
of Greece—Homer, Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
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Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon and Demosthenes. Each is admi- 
rably finished, and we find it difficult to select a specimen. The fol- 
lowing character of one of the most extraordinary of the poets, is 
perhaps the briefest and most energetic :— 

‘* Observe the creations of AEschylus; in them, pregnant all with 
Miltonic haughtiness, energy, grandeur, we already discover symptoms 
of profound discontent with the character of actual existence, and an 
invincible yearning towards the past. He seemed desirous to haunt 
the imaginations of his contemporaries with gigantic phantoms quar- 
ried out of the wreck of a vanished ethical system, in which such 
greatness found congeniality and sympathy. His ideas seemed to 
clothe themselves spontaneously in a language of massive structure, 
like a Cyclopean wall, such as before or since no man ever used. He 
projected himself by the force of meditation into the heroic spheres, 
conversed there with mighty shades, acquired among them stern prin 
ciples of action, of thought, of belief, of composition; and with 
these he sought to inspire the men of his own time. His object 
seems less to delight than to overawe, to persuade, than to com- 
mand. His ideas move along the highest arch of imagination 
which spans the universe from pole to pole, or rise out of a sea of 
darkness, which they illuminate for a moment like lightning flashes 
in their passage. All /Eschylus’s more marked characters come before 
us invested with marvellous attributes, and their voices awake a thrill- 
ing mysterious echo in the depths of the soul. Prometheus, for 
example—who or what in Poetry is like him? Some features of 
resemblance he may have to the Satan of Paradise Lost, but only in 
his indomitable energy, in his unconquerable will ; in ail other respects 
he stands differenced from that ‘ archangel ruined,’ by qualities the 
most remarkable. Towards mankind he appears in the relation of 
supreme love. For their sake alone he braves the anger of Zeus, 
who in the tempest of vengeance which he pours upon the naked form 
of the beneficent God, is presented to the mind as a tyrannical 
oppressor. Again, in the Erinnyes, what mysterious phantoms does 
he conjure up! The whole scene, where black and blood-dripping they 
rise before the fancy in the shrine of DeJphi, is, beyond imagination, 
awe-inspiring and sublime. Like Orestes himself, the fancy is 
haunted, as we read, by an uneasy consciousness of their presence. 
They appear like the summits of the infernal world, thrust up visibl 
into the world of reality. They are frightful dreams endowed with 
form and vitality, and walking abroad to scare us even while waking. 
Never did faith in visionary beings equal in strength the faith which he 
constrains us to have in these his creations. The scent of blood fills 
the nostrils as we read. We pant—we shudder—we expect to hear 
their footsteps on the carpet behind us. Nevertheless, the effect of 
ZEschylus’s poetry is not, like Byron’s, to humiliate or depress. On 
the contrary, it imparts to us its energy as we read. It fills—it ex- 
pands—it aggrandizes—it elevates the mind.” 

Following the book on education is that on the condition of women. 
This was a difficult subject, and accordingly Mr. St. John has bestowed 
on it more than ordinary study. His plan has led him to advance 
from the state of women in Homeric times, in the first place to that 
of Spartan women, and then to that of the women of Attica. 
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‘¢ The power of political institutions,” says Mr. St. John, speaking 
of the Spartan women, ‘ over the feelings of the heart, over manners, 
over habits, over conscience and opinions, was never so strikingly 
expressed as at Sparta. Whatever the legislature determined to be 
good, was good. Example, affection, nature pleaded in vain. An iron 
system, strong as fate, encircled the whole scope of life, repressing 
every aspiration tending above the point prescribed, guiding every wish 
into a given channel, curbing every passion inconsistent in its full 
development with the views of the legislature. Aristotle, indeed, 
maintains, that while the men of Sparta conformed to the design of 
the constitution, the women refused to bend their necks to the yoke, 
and persisted in the enjoyment of a freedom constantly degenerating 
into licentiousness. He probably, however, supposes the existence in 
Lycurgus of a moral purpose far loftier than he really arrived at. The 
virtues of a camp—and Sparta was nothing else—are never too rigid, 
nor must we look among female camp-followers for much of that deli- 
cacy, reserve, self-control, or keen sense of what is just and upright, 
of which none judge more accurately than well-educated women. 
Doubtless the Doric lawgiver cherished no other design than to pro- 
mote the happiness of his countrymen. It would be unjust to suppose 
otherwise. But how far the regulations by which he sought to effect 
this purpose were calculated to insure success, is what we have to 
inquire. It may at once be observed, that Lycurgus’s system of female 
education was the furthest possible removed from common place. He 
contemplated both the sexes in nearly the same point of view. Their 
form he saw ; and in many points their character, their affections, their 
virtues, their vices bear a close resemblance; and in his conception, 
perfection would be attained, if all such discriminating marks as nature 
has set up could be removed, and every quality of what he considered 
the superior sex transferred to the inferior. Much misapprehension 
appears to exist on this point. Writers pretend that among the 
Dorians the female character stood in high estimation, while the 
reverse they suppose to have been the case in Ionic states. But the 
Dorians betrayed their contempt for women as they came from the hands 
of nature, by endeavouring to convert them into men ; their neighbours 
the reverse, by contenting themselves with their purely feminine quali- 
ties, which among people of Ionic race were cultivated and improved, 
perhaps, as far as was consistent with domestic happiness.” 

The reader may compare with the above, the following remarks on 
the condition of women at Athens :— 

‘* That the women of Athens were in the condition for which nature 
designed them, I will not affirm ; a little more converse with the world 
might have improved their understandings ; they might have been ren- 
dered more pleasing companions ; but what they gained as social, they 
would probably have lost as domestic beings. No woman was ever 
rendered better as a wife, or as a mother, by that indiscriminate enjoy- 
ment of society, which, it is supposed, the gentlewomen of Athens lost 
so much by being deprived of. To form, however, a correct concep- 
tion of their station, and the happiness within their reach, we must 
take into consideration several circumstances peculiar to ancient 
society. In those times, something very different was understood by 
the word education from the meaning now attached to it. It signified 
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rather the disciplining of the mind to certain habits, than the impart- 
ing of different kinds of knowledge. It was the culture of the intel- 
lectual powers, and the sowing of the seed, rather than the trans- 
planting of notions, half-grown, from one mind to another. More 
care was bestowed on the building up, than on the furnishing, of the 
mind, There was by far less acquisition, less accomplishment, than 
in modern times; but the faculties were more surely impregnated, 
quickened sooner, and ripened into more vigorous maturity. Hence, 
among the ancients, there were few dreamers, either men or women. 
Exquisitely alive to all the peculiarities of their situation, they were, 
in the best sense of the word, a poetical people—gifted, indeed, with 
imagination, but possessing, too, the power to rein it in, to shape its 
course, and on most occasions to render it subservient to the dic- 
tates of the judgment.” 

In the account of the toilette, dress and ornaments, occurs thie 
following passage :— 

** An Athenian beauty usually spent the whole morning in the im- 
portant business of the toilette. The crowd of maids who attended on 
these occasions, appears to have exceeded in number the assistants at 
similar rites in a modern dressing-room ; the principle of the division of 
labour having been pushed to its greatestextent. Like Hera, who was 
said by mythologists to renew her virgin charms as often as she bathed in 
the fountain of Canathos, the Attic lady appeared to undergo diurnal 
rejuvenescence under the hands of her maids; her lovely face grew 
tenfold more lovely by their arts. Clustering in interesting groups 
around her, some held the silver basin and ewer, others the boxes of 
tooth-powder, or black paint for the eyebrows, the rouge pots or the 
blanching varnish, the essence bottles, or the powder for the head, the 
jewel cases or the mirrors. But on nothing was so much care bestowed 
as onthe hair. Auburn, the colour of Aphrodité’s tresses in Homer, 
being considered most beautiful, drugs were invented, in which the 
hair being dipped, and exposed to the noon-day sun, it acquired the 
coveted hue, and fell in golden curls on their shoulders. Others, con- 
tented with their own black hair, exhausted their ingenuity in aug- 
menting its rich gloss, steeping it in oils and essences, till all the fra- 
grance of Arabia seemed to breathe aroundthem. Those waving 
ringlets which we admire in their sculpture were often the creation of 
art, being produced by curling-irons heated in ashes; after which, by 
the aid of jewelled fillets and golden pins, they were brought forward 
over the smooth white forehead, which they sometimes shaded to the 
eyebrows, leaving a small ivory space in the centre, while behind they 
floated in shining profusion down the back. When decked in this 
manner and dressed for the harem in their light flowered sandals and 
semi-transparent robes already described, they were scarcely farther 
removed from the state of nature than the Spartan maids themselves.” 

At the commencement of the fourth book, we meet with an admira- 
ble description of a Grecian private dwelling, as well as an elaborate 
chapter on the furniture of a house. These present very gorgeous 
pictures to the imagination, and are enlivened, as indeed every chapter 
in Mr. St. John’s volumes is, by anecdotes and tales. The informa- 
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tion given in the succeeding pages on the food of the ancients is 
admirably complete, and the description of the fish-market is infinitely 
amusing, intermingled as it is with admirable translations from the 


comic poets. The following passage from Diphilos will serve as a 
sample :— 


5 - “ Troth, in my greener days I had some notion 
That here at Athens only, rogues sold fish : 
But everywhere, it seems, like wolf or fox, 


The race is treacherous by nature found. 


However, we have one scamp in the agora, 

Who beats all others hollow. On his head 

A most portentous fell of hair nods thick, 

And shades his brow. Observing your surprise, 
He has his reasons pat; it grows forsooth 

To form, when shorn, an offering to some god ! 


ate But that’s a feint, ’tis but to hide the scars 


Left by the branding iron upon his forehead. 

But passing that, you ask perchance the price 

Of a sea-wolf— Ten obols ?’—very good. 

You count the money. ‘ Oh, not those,’ he cries, 
‘ Egenitan I meant.’ Still you comply. 

But if you trust him with a larger piece, 

And there be change to give; mark how the knave 
Now counts in Attic coin, and thus achieves 

A two-fold robbery in the same transaction !”’ 





Mircea 


From the same portion of the work, which abounds with miscel- 


tH laneous and entertaining matter, we take the following pretty little 
te song from the ‘‘ Anthology :’’-— 


he ‘** Pour out ten cups of the purple wine, 


To crown Lycidicé’s charms divine ; 


led One for Euphranté, young and fair, 


With the sparkling eye and the raven hair. 


By : ' oe S 
eat hen I love Lycidicé more, you say ? 
, a> 


By this foaming goblet I say you nay. 
More valued than ten, is Euphranté to me; 


£44 For, as when the heavens unclouded be, 


And the stars are crowding far and nigh 
On the deep deep blue of the midnight sky, 
The moon is still brighter and lovelier far, 
Than the loveliest planet or brightest star ; 
So, ’mid the stars of this earthly sphere, 
None are so lovely or half so dear 

As to me is Euphranté, young and fair, 

3 With the sparkling eye and the raven hair.” 


Towards the conclusion of the fourth book, we find a complete 
description of the theatre, including the stage itself, the scenery, the 
machinery, the decorations, the actors, strolling and others. All these 
things are fully and_ satisfactorily explained. As specimens, we 
extract the following account of the production of thunder and light- 
ning, and the description of the costume of the Chorus when repre- 
senting the ‘‘ Clouds of Aristophanes.” 

‘“* The Keraunoskopeion was a lofty triangular column, which ap- 
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pears to have been hollow, and furnished with narrow fissures, extend- 
ing in right lines from top to bottom. And there seems to have beena 
number of lamps, on stationary bases, from which, as the periactos 
whirled round, sheets of mimic ‘lightning flashed upon the stage from 
behind the scenes. The construction of the Bronteion, or thunder 
magazine, I imagine to have been nearly as follows:—A number of 
brazen plates, arranged one below another, like stairs, descended 
through a steep vaulted passage behind the scene, into the bottom of a 
tower, terminating in a vast brazen cauldron. From the edge of 
this a series of metallic apertures, probably spiral, pierced the tower 
wall, and opened without in funnels, like the mouths of trumpets. 
When some deity was required to descend to earth in the midst of 
lightning and sudden thunder, the Keraunoskopeion was instanta- 
neously set in motion, and showers of pebbles from the seashore were 
hurled down the mouth of the Bronteion, and, rolling over the brazen 
receptacles, produced a terrific crash, which, with innumerable rever- 
berations, was poured forth by the Echeia upon the theatre.” 

‘‘ In what form the Seasons, the Pleiades, or the nymphs of Mi- 
thakos, made their appearance on the stage, we are, [ believe, nowhere 
told, though we possess some information respecting the costume and 
figure of those other strange persons of the drama, the Clouds, which 
came floating in through the Parodoi, enveloped, some in masses of white 
fleecy gauze, like vapour, others in azure, or many-tinted robes, or in 
drapery like piled-up flocks of wool, to represent the various aspects of 
the skies ; while a hazy atmosphere was probably diffused around them, 
as around the other gods, by the smoke of styrax or frankincense, burnt 
in profusion on the altars of the theatre. Here and there, through these 
piles of drapery, a mask with ruddy pendant nose, like the tail of a lob- 
ster, peered forth, and a human voice was heard chanting in richest 
cadence and modulation the lively anapeests of the chorus.”’ 

The costumes, both of actors and choreute, the origin of the chorus, 
the dances and masks of the theatre, are also fully described in these 
chapters, which we recommend to the notice all who feel an interest 
in the Greek drama. 

Having thus entered fully into the state of society in the city, Mr. 
St. John opens the city gates, and issues forth into the country. The 
descriptions which follow are delightful. The farm-house and the 
farm-yard are first brought under notice. Here we find accounts of 
the feeding of geese and all kinds of poultry, of the care of cattle, &c. 
and of bees. On the latter topic, Mr. St. John’s information is par- 
ticularly full. The citizens of the hive are evidently as great favourites 
with him, as they were with the Greeks. 

To this succeeds the description of the Greek garden, of which the 
following is a specimen :— 

“ That portion of the ground, which was devoted to the culture of 
sweet-smelling shrubs and flowers, usually approached and projected 
inwards between the back wings of the house, so that from the win- 
dows the eye might alight upon the rich and variegated tints of the 
parterres intermingled with verdure, while the evening and morning 
breeze wafted clouds of fragrance into the apartments. The lawns, 
shrubberies, bosquets, thickets, arcades, and avenues, were, in most 
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cases, laid out in a picturesque though artificial manner, the principal 
object appearing to have been to combine use with magnificence, and 
to enjoy all the blended hues and odours which the plants and trees 
acclimated in Hellas could afford. Protection, in summer, from the 
sun’s rays, is, in those southern latitudes, an almost necessary ingredient 
of pleasure; and, therefore, numerous trees, as the cedar, the cypress, 
the black and white poplar, the ash, the linden, the elm, and the plan- 
tain, rose here and there in the grounds, in some places singly, else- 
where in clumps, uniting their branches above, and affording a cool 
and dense shade. Beneath these umbrageous arches, the air was fur- 
ther refrigerated by splashing fountains, whose waters, through nume- 
rous fair channels, straight or winding, as the use demanded of them 
required, spread themselves over the whole garden, refreshing the eye, 
and keeping up a perpetual verdure. Copses of myrtles, of roses, of 
agnus-castus, and other odoriferous shrubs intermingled, clustering 
round a pomegranate tree, were usually placed on elevated spots, 
that, being thus exposed to the winds, they might the more freely 
diffuse their sweetness. 

‘« The spaces between trees were sometimes planted with roses, and 
lilies, and violets, and golden crocuses; and sometimes presented a 
breadth of smooth, close, green sward, sprinkled with wild flowers, as 
the violet and the blue veronica, the pink, and the pale primrose, the 
golden motherwort, the cowslip, the daisy, the pimpernel, and the 
periwinkle. In many gardens, the custom was, to plant each kind of 
tree in separate groups, and each species of flower also had, as now in 
Holland, a distinct space assigned to it; so that there were beds of 
white violets, of irises, of the golden cynosure, of hyacinths, of ranun- 
culuses, of the blue campanula or Canterbury bells, of white gilliflowers, 
and the branchy asphodel.” 

But this is not all Mr. St. John has to say concerning the flowers of 
antiquity. He devotes many pages to the subject ; and we can assure 
our readers they will derive both pleasure and profit from the perusal 
of them. The orchard, the vineyard, the meadow, the corn-field, and 
all the customs and practices connected therewith, Mr. St. John 
describes at length, together with the studies of the farmer, the signs 
of the weather, the methods of reaping, preserving the grain and fruit, 
&c. He has also a delightful chapter on pastoral life, descriptive of 
the manners, customs and life of shepherds, shepherdesses, and their 
sheep. 

The labourers employed in agriculture were generally slaves. Mr. 
St. John, therefore, connects with the subject of Hellenic rural life, 
two dissertations on the condition of slaves at Athens and Sparta. 
Though he condemns the system wherever it existed, he proves, that 
whilst in the former state many mitigating regulations existed, in 
the latter the horrors of slavery were unnecessarily aggravated. The 
blood boils, whilst we read his description of the Crypteia and the 
other atrocities, annual or occasional, practised upon the Helots, and 
still more to learn that grave German professors have defended or ex- 
cused the system. 

Introductory to the investigations into the industry and commerce 
of the Greeks, we find an examination of the condition of the poor, 
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full of interesting and curious details. Then follows a masse of miscel- 
laneous information on every trade known at Athens, from the baker 
to the lapidary. As specimens of the kind of informatiun contained 
in these chapters, we quote the following :— 

‘*To communicate additional sweetness to their persons, Greek 
ladies sometimes wore about their necks carcanets of rose pastilles, in- 
stead of jewelled necklaces, into the composition of which, however, 
several other ingredients entered, as nard, myrrh, costos, Illyrian iris, 
honey, and Chian wine. * * * To dye tresses auburn, a colour 
much admired by the Greeks, they pounded a quantity of the leaves of 
eastern privet in a mortar, and then steeping it in the juice of fuller’s 
herb, applied the preparation to the hair, The same effect was pro- 
duced by a decoction of lotus stems, or of the herb lycion. * * * 
The practice of gilding wood and leather was common in antiquity, as 
we find mention of gilt wooden statues and beads, and harness, and 
sandal thongs. * * * * Jugglers sold to persons of large faith, 
rings that would cure the colic; and articles of this description with 
magic and talismanic virtues appear to have been at all times 
abundant and in great request. * * * Myrmecides, the Milesian, 
and Callicrates, the Lacedeemonian, manufactured ivory chariots so 
small, that they could be covered with the wing of a fly, and wrote 
two verses in gold letters ona grain of sesame. * * * * With 
tin, the Greeks, even in the Homeric age, were acquainted ; and 
among other uses which they, in later ages, made of it, was that of 
lining the inside of their cooking utensils.” * * * + ee 

It is impossible, however, by extracts to give an idea of this portion 
of the work. Every page is varied. We may observe, however, that 
Mr. St. John, in this department of his inquiry, has been assisted by 
no previous writer whatever. What he has performed, has never before 
been even attempted. We may say the same of the chapters on ex- 
ports and imports, in which, with marvellous industry, the author has 
collected some thousands of facts concerning the materials of Hellenic 
commerce. We should desire to quote largely from this place, but 
must content ourselves with one paragraph :— 

‘‘ Tris unguent was exported from Perga, a city of Pamphylia; a 
sarcophaginous stone used in making coffins, scammony, and beans 
from Mysia; from Smyrna, a superior kind of lettuces. At present, 
the bees make much honey in the neighbourhood of this city, from the 
flower of the hypecoum recumbens. Caria exported slaves, excellent 
oil and vinegar, gum sycamore, purple fish, figs and carobs, which 
were grown in the neighbourhood of Caunos and Cnidos; Paphlago- 
nia, chestnuts, and splendid almonds; Cappadocia, the finest horses 
known to the ancients; Phrygia, slaves, cheese made of mares’ and 
asses’ milk, hams of the finest quality cured at Cibyra, carpets, oil, and 
fine black wool, which latter commodities, were also among the mer- 
chandise of Miletos.” 

Mr. St. John has likewise discussed the history of the commerce of 
Athens and Sparta, and the science of navigation as it was understood 
by the ancients. A concluding chapter is devoted to the funeral cere- 
monies, the sepulchres erected over the dead, and the honours paid to 
them. 

1 
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ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE.* 


Tue calm and dignified existence of M. de Lamartine is passed partly 
in Paris, and partly at his country house of Saint Point. During 
winter he is principally occupied by politics. Verses are forgotten ; 
nor, on hearing him converse, would one detect the poet, or the orator 
of ‘‘ La Tribune,” or the philosopher who fills the evangelical chair at 
** La Sociéte de Morale Chrétienne.” Residing in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, at a quiet extremity of la Rue de l'Université, not far from the 
Chamber of Deputies, he twice a week opens his saloons to a crowd 
of eager and admiring visiters. The Wednesdays are more especially 
devoted to intimate friends; these are Madame de Lamartine’s evenings. 
The Saturdays are the European evenings, if | may so call them. All 
the great names of our day, the great names of every country, meet 
without previous appointment in this caravansary of celebrities. La- 
martine does not try to take the lead in conversation : he is the affable 
man, shaking you kindly by the hand, taking you to one side, and 
talking to you almost always of yourself, of your ideas, and your pro- 
jects, or of the events of the day which are so speedily forgotten. 
Madame de Lamartine does the honours to a circle of ladies gathered 
round her. She has travelled much, speaks several languages, and 
though an Englishwoman, is perfectly conversant with French. Some 
admirable pages in the ‘‘ Voyage en Orient,” prove her also to be a 
writer and an artist; and one might easily believe, without seeing the 
beautiful paintings which adorn the walls of her saloons, that to write 
such pages, a woman must unite the soul of a poet to the pencil of a 
superior artist. Some admirable copies from the Spanish school, and 
a portrait of M. de Lamartine, very superior in expression to that by 
Gerard, give evidence of a touch and style of surpassing excellence. 
Of the men, some are standing round a table covered with books 
and new pamphlets, in all languages, sent as tributes by the eminent 
of all countries, and all opinions; others are walking about, convers- 
ing. There are to be met at the same time those who have already 
acquired a name in the world, and those for whom De Lamartine prog- 
nosticates future distinction. You will see there M. Sainte Breuve, 
so acute in his spirit of investigation; the solitary of La Chenaye, 
l’Abbe de Lammenais; M. de Toqueville, the clever writer on Ame- 
rican democracy; M. de Beaumont, the faithful companion of his 
studies, and his voyages; M. Pagés de l’Arriége, in conjunction with 
whom M. de Lamartine had at one time thought of establishing a 
newspaper, but who has now adopted different political opinions ; 
M. de Cazalés, son of the celebrated orator of that name, the faithful 
supporter of Catholicism; the upright and able M. Montalambert, who 
will never break down in the bright political career which he has com- 





* Abridged from an article by Ernest Falconnet, in ‘‘ L’ Art en Province,’’ a pro- 
vincial magazine, published at Moulins, containing tales, poetry, biography, criti- 
cisms, papers on architecture, history, music, &c. &c. 
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menced under such happy auspices; M. Villemain, the inheritor of the 
spirit of the eighteenth century, and around whom the oratorical com- 
bats of the Chamber of Peers have thrown so much éclat; M. de 
Merode; M. Emile Deschamps; M. Aime Martin, worthy to be the 
poet’s friend; some deputies, Messrs. de Jussieu and Jouffroy, the 
Marquis de la Grange; and some artists—among others, Messrs. 
Perlet, Gudin, and Decaisne, who generally group themselves round 
Mde. de Lamartine. Mde. de Lamartine’s large pictures, the portrait 
of the poet by Gérard, a valuable Allbrecht Durer, the scimitar worn 
by Lamartine in the East, his Turkish pipe, his kandjar, the magnifi- 
cent damask sent to him by the chief of the Maronites, are suspended 
from the gilded ceiling. On a table over which is spread an Oriental 
cover, stand some antique vases, a piece of sculpture in white marble, 
representing a mutilated infant, some works in filigree, drawings, 
journals, and an album filled by Mde. de Lamartine, a precious illus- 
tration for some future edition of the ‘“‘ Voyage en Orient.’’ At a little 
distance is a pianoforte, and about ihe room the handsome furniture is 
placed somewhat in disorder; while some beautiful little greyhounds, 
the numerous progeny of Fido and Folette, and the spoiled pets of the 
poet, are to be seen springing on the sofas and fauteuils, seeking ca- 
tresses. Such is the appearance of this celebrated drawing-room, 

But the month of July arrives—the Chamber of Deputies is pro- 
rogued ; political life is over for M. de Lamartine, and another exist- 
ence commences for him. He leaves Paris for Magon, for the chateau 
of Saint Point, his favourite among his properties. He retires to the 
shade of his ancient elms; he returns to the Arab steeds that are 
coursing in his meadows, to his vast gardens, to his tenants by whom 
he is honoured and beloved, to his hospitable solitude so often inter- 
rupted by the visits of friends; he returns to the calm, the repose of a 
spot sacred to him by recollections of the dead—and once more he 
becomes the inspired poet. 

Saint Point will be one dayto France, what Abbotsford is to England. 
The country round is less grand, but fine and picturesque. Situated at 
five leagues from Macon, the chateau stands on the declivity of a 
woody hill; before it is an amphitheatre of verdure ; beneath it lies the 
village, with its rivulet winding among thickets; to the right the ho- 
rizon is bounded by a peak of the mountain, to the left the road is to 
be seen gradually losing itself in the distance of the forest. 

The house is composed of two towers: a spiral staircase conducts, 
on the left, to the beautiful reception rooms, decorated with pictures, 
the offerings of the best Italian and French painters ;—one of these 
rooms is filled with books and souvenirs. Between the two towers is 
a terrace looking out on the panorama of the mountain; on one side 
of it are situated the apartments and study of M. de Lamartine. A 
small wooden staircase leads from his study to the park. It is in this 
study that he shuts himself up every morning ; until mid-day he re- 
mainsalone. At the dawn of day, at the time when the dew is falling, 
he is engaged in writing ‘‘ Les Harmonies,” ‘‘ Jocelyn,” or his great 
poem. Opposite to this study, amidst a mass of foliage, a chapel, 
with a cross towering high above the trees, and above the chateau it- 
self, contains the tombs of his mother, to whom he was much attached, 
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and of his daughter, his Julia, who, as well as her distinguished mother, 


: had been the companion of his voyage to the East, but whose remains 
vat alone he brought back to France, and whose death is thus alluded to 
paki in his poem of “ Gethsemane ”— 

Th ‘* Now, all is death in yonder home bereft, 

aa E° Two eyes before me ever look despair ; 

78 I wait, I know not what,—I go, I know not where,— 

Be I ope my arms, but nought to clasp is left! 

te My days, my nights, in changeless gloom I spend : 

ae Along with hope, prayer has forsaken me. 

ao But oh, my soul! ’tis God who crushes thee— 

| Then patiently beneath his trials bend!” 


a Such is the chateau of Saint Point: many a pilgrimage is made to 
; it, and I have often been surprised to read the unknown names in- 
scribed on its walls. These are always testimonies of sympathy and 





i : admiration. Ah! how happy one must be to be thus beloved ! 

a ot A. S. B. 
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Be SUCKING POLITICIANS. 

2 id ‘¢ There was an old woman who had three sons, 

4 : ; Jerry, and James, and John,”’ &c. &c. &c. 

a tb 

Ef 1. 

eh Tuere wasan old Lady who had three sons, 


Tory, and Whig, and Rad ; 


BE Tory and Whig were notoriously bad, 
he And they did nothing but bully young Rad, 


Declaring he'd drive his poor mother mad, 


ae By mischief they did themselves. 

bs 3 It happen’d the Dame got awfully poor 

3: | With Tory, and Whig, and Rad ; 

BS For Tory and Whig consumed all her pelf, 
he Lest Rad, as they said, should take it himself, 
a. If once they allow’d him to reach the shelf. 
Be. Oh! Tory and Whig, too bad! 
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3. 


One day the poor Dame was scared to see 

Tory and Whig beat Rad; 

And whilst all the neighbours exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh fie !” 
He turn’d up his head and he wink’d his eye :— 

‘* When I grow bigger, you’ll see, by and bye, 

I'll towel ’em both,” says Rad. 


4. 


And mind, the old Lady at last fell sick, 
And physick’d must be, alack ! 

Sly Tory brought in his friend Dr. Sleek, 
Who knowingly patted the patient's cheek, 
And promised to set all straight in a week ; 
But he was a noted quack. 


5. 


The old Dame groan’d as she swallowed his stuff ; 
As well she might do, no doubt ; 

Something was wrong, (between you and me,) 
Sleek and sly Tory divided the fee, 

Which Whig and young Rad were enraged to see— 
So swore they would bundle him out. 


6. 
Thro’ her grief the Dame yet was cheer’d to see 
Her Rad become a man; 
The fear and the envy of either brother, 
For he’d the strength to whack one or the other, 
And could by himself protect his poor mother. 
Tory and Whig look out. . 


y 


At length the old Lady call’d up the lads, 
Fatigued to the last degree ; 

(She really was a respectable dame,) 

And hoped her sons would not sully her name, 
But hand down its greatness to future fame 
Tugether in Unity. 
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CORN LAW TALES.—No. II. 
THE MERCHANT OF CHEAP WARD. 
A TALE OF THE YEAR 1841. 


So recently as the year 1841, there lived in the Ward of Cheap, in 
the City of London, a merchant whose name was Gervase Fenner. 
At the beginning of that year, his reputation stood deservedly high 
for probity of character, and success in business. He belonged to a 
class of mercantile men that is fast passing away—the genuine city 
merchant, who lived on the premises in which he carried on his trade, 
and spent his money where it was acquired. The house in which he 
lived had been occupied by his family for a period of one hundred and 
seventy years. During that long term, son and sire had succeeded 
one another in the same business, without interruption or change, ex- 
cept that, having been for the longer portion of the period shopkeepers 
only, Gervase’s father had added the wholesale to the retail trade; and 
Gervase himself, whose story we have to tell, was a wholesale dealer 
only. This was the natural course of progression. The more a man 
does well, the more he will undertake todo. Prosperity, the accumu- 
lation of capital, and extended connection, had raised the character, 
while it enlarged the number, of their transactions. Old Fenner had 
died worth £30,000, and, to judge by appearances, his son was adding 
considerably to that fortune. 

The house in which Fenner, and so many generations of his fore- 
fathers had resided, was roomy and substantial. Built in an age when 
men were free to plan their dwellings uncontrolled and unrestricted as 
to size and dimension by Act of Parliament, and while light and air 
were yet untaxed in England, space, solidity, health, and comfort had 
been equally consulted in its erection. The ground-floor, originally a 
shop, was now a large warehouse, full of bales and packages of mer- 
chandize; its length had been increased by taking in the yard, and 
behind was a small counting-house into which the sun never shone. 
There was a private door detached from the warehouse front, which 
opened upon a hall and staircase much superior to those generally 
found in modern house entrances—mansions of the very first class of 
course excepted. They were wide, lofty, and well lighted, and led to 
a suite of excellent apartments upon the first floor, where were a 
dining-room, drawing-room, and book-room, each of lofty pro- 
portions, and all furnished after that best of fashions in which every 
article is suitable and good of its kind, and not one showy or extra- 
vagant. The style of living corresponded with the style of the furni- 
ture—it was always plain, and always excellent. 

A single clerk in the counting-house and a warehouseman sufficed 
for the business—this was one of the advantages Fenner gained by re- 
siding on the premises, and superintending his own affairs, not in 
form only, as many modern merchants do, but in reality. The clerk, 
an ill-shaped, but extremely well-disposed poor fellow, had a hump 
back, and a sickly face that looked full of bodily suffering. No one 
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could see him at his desk without feeling that it was an act of consi- 
derate humanity to employ him—and so it was: he was the son of the 
person who had held the same situation before him, and on that account 
was retained init. Gervase Fenner, who was the soul of good-nature, 
could not bear the idea of turning away one whom he regarded as a 
natural dependent, and who, though not by any means au fait at his 
work, was always anxious to promote his employer’s interest. This 
kindly feeling led him to put up with not a few faults and failings in 
his clerk without a murmur, although he paid no less a penalty in 
consequence than that of being obliged to keep his own ledger ; and it 
rarely happened, when an invvice was called for in a hurry, that three 
copies were not made out before one was finished without a blunder 
ip it. 

The warehouseman was quite another sort of person. Hale and 
hearty in the extreme at the age of fifty-five, he wore just such another 
blue coat, corduroy breeches, and grey worsted hose, summer and 
winter, as his grandfather had done on the same spot fifty years gone 
by. The clock was not better timed than he with his work. He had 
taken down the warehouse shutters for forty years, and never been a 
single day five minutes behind the hour. He was no talker, moreover ; 
a question, whenever addressed to him, he always answered respect- 
fully, but seldom volunteered an observation of his own. He hada 
stock of formal civility, which he delivered out to all customers me- 
thodically and indiscriminately ; and having done that, would go on 
ruminating to himself upon the work in hand, and heed no other per- 
son or matter, His task was always completed to the very moment 
required, and finished in that well squared, compact manner which is so 
English-like and satisfactory. 

Gervase had two friends who might be said to form the small circle 
of his acquaintance. These were Jeffrey Pym and John Travers— 
both congenially quiet characters, and prone to certain peculiari- 
ties in their ways of living, which, although they did not constitute 
them eccentrics, served to make them somewhat remarkable. They 
were both of them stale bachelors. Jerry Pym was the son of a shoe- 
maker in Little Love Lane, who left a fortune of £7,000 in cash be- 
hind him when he died. Upon succeeding to this inheritance, Jerry let 
the shop, and all the house except the third floor, which he reserved to 
himself, more, it must be confessed, as a store or hiding.place than a 
dwelling. There he slept, and kept his property—but neither eat, nor 
spent any other portion of his time. He allowed a charwoman half 
an hour every morning, to clean the rooms and make his bed, after 
which, turning the key in the lock, he sallied forth, and seldom returned 
until eleven or twelve at night, when he stole up stairs and went to rest in 
the dark. His time was passed in reading the newspapers, and dabbling 
in shares amongst the jobbers who hang about the courts and alleys in 
the neighbourhood of the Stock Exchange. He was a man of imper- 
turbable equanimity under all circumstances but one—a panic in the 
money market, accompanied with a run upon the banks, completely 
bewildered and upset him. On such occasions he has confessed that 
he has gone down the yard at midnight, and digging a deep hole in 
the ground buried his money in it until confidence was restoréd. His 
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speculations were always on a small scale, and, singular to state, he 
was seldom a loser by them. Extreme lowness of price was the only 
temptation to buy that ever affected him, and when once his money was 
invested in scrip or share, he literally clung to the market, and seemed 
to lie upon it, until there was a rise in his venture. The moment there 
was half-a-crown to be realised he sold, and made sure at once of the 
gain, however trifling. We may observe in passing, that if there be 
any one certain rule of success in that most uncertain of all pursuits— 
Stock Exchange operations, it is Jerry Pym’s—never let a certain 
profit pass without securing it. Whenever success attended his cautious 
speculations, he indulged in rather a singular mode of marking the 
event, which was by taking a very long walk into the country, some ten 
miles out and ten in again; after which, if he found Gervase Fenner 
at home, and spent the evening with him, he would retire to sleep in 
the dark, as happy as ever Napoleon felt after a victory that moved 
the fortunes of half the world. 

Jerry owed the easy footing he stood upon at Gervase Fenner’s to 
au act of generosity he had performed to John Travers. Fenner and 
Travers had been schoolfellows, and always friends. The latter, after 
having been for twenty years a clerk in a banking-house in Lombard- 
street, was rewarded for his fidelity with a share in the business. At 
the same time a son of the eldest of the two partners was also admitted 
into the firm. In a few years the old gentlemen (they were both very 
wealthy,) died off, and five-sixths of the business of the bank devolved 
upon the only son just referred to. He was a young man, careless and 
gay, who had been educated at Oxford, and there deeply imbued with 
a taste for the fashionable vices in which the aristocratic éléves of that 
choice seat of learning and religion take such high degrees. In little 
more than three years he squandered his fortune upon the turf and at 
the gaming table; as a necessary consequence the bank became insol- 
vent, and the unfortunate Travers went through the Gazette without a 
shilling in the world. He was not a man to struggle with adversity, 
and would probably have died in some obscure corner of starvation, if 
it had not been for the blunt good nature of one of his assignees, a 
carcase butcher in Leadenhall-market, who, seeing how helpless and 
deplorable was his condition,—that he was fit for nothing but the 
mode of life he had always led,—and that if not too old he was too 
shy to become a banker’s clerk, after having been a banker,—offered 
him £80 a year to keep his books. Poor Travers was delighted at 
the proposal, and had now lived for ten years as contentedly upon this 
humble salary as he ever had seemed to be when resident partner of his 
own firm at the bank in Lombard-street. As far, too, as personal appear- 
ances went, he was still the same man as ‘ever—preserved the same quiet 
manners, the same small submissive voice, and dressed with the same 
formal style of neat propriety as of old. On persons so constituted it 
must be confessed that adversity, however severe, falls comparatively 
light. Travers, however, met with other sympathy and aid. Just after 
his failure, while all his more intimate acquaintances remarking that 
his case was a very hard one, yet did nothing to relieve it, Jerry Pym 
stepped forward and presented him with £100. Jerry at that time 
knew little of Travers—they had acquired only a slight street know- 
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ledge of each other, which had arisen from the evident passiveness of 
the banker’s manner, and the jobber’s anxiety when he had a venture 
on hand to ask questions respecting it of every person he met, from 
whom there was the slightest chance of deriving information. When 
Travers was prosperous he had been indulgent to Jerry’s importunities 
in this way, and when he became unfortunate the jobber showed that 
he had gratitude. Gervase Fenner, though a loser of £2,000 by the 
failure, added his £100 to Jerry’s; and thus the broken banker, in 
beginning his humbler career, was not wholly impoverished. 

These few details do not. bear .much upon the action of our story: 
they are, however, slight sketches from life, and ought to carry with 
them some portion of the interest which generally attaches to reality. 
They will serve at any rate to help the reader in forming his own 
opinion of the Merchant of Cheap Ward, a man now not quite fifty 
years of age, and with every appearance of having been eminently 
handsome when in the prime of youth. He was above the middle 
height, with an oval shaped face, and regular features, of which bland- 
ness, and quiet good nature, were the prevailing expressions. His 
forehead, now despoiled of hair, was full and high, indicating vigour 
of mind, tempered by benignity. And truly was he the person he 
appeared to be; for in him, more than in most other men, simplicity, 
susceptibility, and sincerity, uniformly predominated, and governed 
every thought and action. 

He had a daughter, an only child, now in her tenth year, upon 
whom he doted, A fair slender sylph she was, with soft blue eyes, 
and a profusion of the finest brown hair, who returned his affection with 
intense feeling. There was not, there could not be, anything more 
beautiful in nature than the pure love subsistiag between Gervase 
Fenner and his lovely daughter. There was an unaffected freedom in 
the demonstrations they mutually gave upon the slightest occasion of 
the tenderness they bore each other that was exquisitely captivating. 
They seemed to live for one another, and met after the shortest absence 
with indescribable feelings of delight.. Her school was at Greenwich ; 
and every Saturday, as soon as twelve o’clock struck, and the half- 
holiday began, her fond father was sure to present himself at the door, 
and take her to London, whence, after spending the Sunday with him, 
she was invariably seen back by him to Greenwich on Monday morning. 
These attentions, so.pleasing to himself and flattering to the object of 
them, he would allow nothing to interfere with: appointments and 
engagements of. business were always made so as to leave the hours 
between twelve and two on Saturday, and from nine to eleven on 
Monday, free. He made it his rule to go for his daughter himself, and 
himself see her back to school. 

Felicitas, for so she was named, was a general favourite : her light 
step and clear cheerful voice gladdened the hearts of the clerk and 
warehouseman, upon whom she never failed to call in on Saturday 
and Monday, for the purpose of exchanging civilitiés. Old Jerry Pym 
had taken quite a fancy to her, which was attested by an occasional 
present of some second-hand trinket—now a cornelian heart, and now 
a locket, respectable for the antiquity if not the fashion of its pattern. 
Whether it was the tea and toast over which she presided, or her gay 
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spirit and musical laugh, or all together, we cannot tell; but Saturday 
evening generally brought both Pym and Travers about five o’clock to 
see this happy father and daughter. Sometimes they stayed the even- 
ing, and after Felicitas had kissed her father, and retired, a sixpenny 
game at drafts between Gervase and Jerry, or a chat upon the state of 
politics, commerce, and the money market, followed by an oyster, and 
a tumbler of prime old pale brandy and water, served to wear into the 
night, and conclude the week in amicable relaxation. 

There was one person, and only one, who did not seem to share in 
the ardour with which Felicitas was loved by all around. This was 
Mary the housekeeper. Not that she seemed to dislike the child, but 
appeared to be insensible to the fascination by which every one else 
was enchanted. She never fondled or flattered her; and with that 
freedom which old servants not unfrequently take with indulgent supe- 
riors, had more than once been heard to tell her father that he would 
surely spoil the child by gratifying all her fancies. 

Housekeeper Mary, as she was called, was herself in no respect an 
amiable or pleasing person. Aspinster, waxing on her fiftieth year, she 
was neither fat nor fair; and had much of that asperity of temper which 
a prolonged state of single life is thought to create in some of the 
female sex. Whenever a fit of this kind broke out, the hunch-backed 
clerk used to say that her voice sounded through the house like the 
crack of a whip. On these occasions an unfortunate squint in her 
eye added nothing to her personal attractions, She laboured under 
another disadvantage. Though extremely particular i in seeing every- 
thing in the house kept strictly clean and in order, she never looked 
neat and tidy herself. The influence, or rather the ascendancy , She had 
over her master was extraordinary—the familiar manner in which she 
spoke to him; would pass in and out of the room when his friends 
were with him; the abrupt and unceremonious way in which she some- 
times took part in the conversation ; the perceptible restraint under 
which Fenner laboured when she was present, together with a dash of 
wild discontent, often prominent in her manner, threw an air of mys- 
tery over her position and conduct, which had often puzzled her 


master’s friends, though they were too delicate to make it a subject of 


conversation. 

Gervase and his child were out walking, Jerry and Travers were sitting 
in the drawing-room waiting his return; and housekeeper Mary was 
going hastily in and out, apparently doing nothing but giving exercise 
to a fit of ill humour. The friends, too much accustomed to displays 
of this kind, preserved a marked silence, and mused over the fire with- 
out noticing the interruption. At length the impatient housekeeper 
left them to themselves, slamming the door after her as she descended 
to the kitchen, and exploding, as it were, the passion she could no 
longer retain within bounds. 

‘‘ Damo! But I am glad she’s gone at last,” cried Jerry, as soon as 
the sound had subsided. ‘‘I can’t a-bear that one. “Tis more than 
I can understand how a nice-tempered, gentlemanly man like your 
friend Fenner, can put up with such a nasty, sour-faced, ill-spoken, 
impertinent, untidy old slut as that is—is it not strange ? ” 

‘“ Why,” replied Travers, ‘she is an old servant, you know, and 
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persons in a situation like hers are proverbial for giving themselves 
disagreeable airs.” 

‘« How long has she been here, then?” asked the other. 

“Oh, very many years—almost as long as I can remember.” 

‘ Then she must have been here in Mrs. Fenner’s time,” pursued 
the interrogator. 

‘‘ T suppose so,” replied the other, ‘‘ though I never saw her.” 

‘‘ Why, I thought,” observed Jerry, ‘‘ that you and Fenner had 
been constant friends since you were at school together.” 

‘« And so we have been; but while my late partner was ruining our 
firm, I had so much to attend to, that I was obliged to work night and 
day, Sunday as well as week-day, and for very nearly three years never 
entered this house.” 

‘Ah! poor fellow! seeing the turn things were taking, I dare say 
you had’nt the heart to look any one in the face then.” 

‘‘When my misfortune took place,” proceeded Travers, ‘I came 
back as usual; of the few places I had been accustomed to visit, this 
was almost the only one in which I found myself as welcome as ever ; 
and here, rolling about and laughing on the hearthrug, I first saw little 
Felicitas, with her father hanging over her, and doting upon her, as he 
still does, just as if there was nothing else worth living for in the 
world.” 

‘No more there is,” cried Jerry with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Damn! but if I 
had a little beauty of a child like that, I’d prefer her to all the world, 
ten times over—that I would. I never saw such an angel—is she like 
her mother ?”’ 

‘‘T never saw her mother,” said Travers. ‘‘ Fenner told me, in a very 
subdued manner, that this was his child, and she had lost her mother. 
He was reserved upon the subject, as if it gave him pain, and I never 
alluded further to it.” 

‘‘ Ah!” remarked Jerry, ‘I daresay he felt her loss keenly—he’s 
such a kind-hearted creature! All that is likeable in a man ora house, 
as it were, is here. If housekeeper Mary was out of it, I’d say there 
was not such another in London. Damn! I cannot, for the life of me, 
imagine how such a handsome—for he’s handsome still—tasteful, gen- 
tlemanly fellow, can abide such a dirty disagreeable creature—Can you, 
now ?”’ 

‘‘ Why no—I confess I have thought it strange.” 

The well-known double-knock at the door announced the return of 
father and daughter. Tea was served, and Felicitas, after teasing 
Jerry for awhile, showed him the little purchases she had made, and 
inviting him to dine next day, withdrew for the night. Jerry himself 
took his leave soon after: he belonged to a cozy birthday club, held at 
the mystic sign of The Salutation and Cat, which mct once a month, 
and rejoiced in contributions of a pound’s worth of punch from every 
member as the anniversary of his birth came round—and this was 
Jerry’s month. So that, pleasant as he felt his arm-chair in Gervase 
Fenner’s dining-room, the point of honour to his boon companions 
compelled him to vacate it on this occasion. 

‘‘ Although it is paying your friend Jerry a bad compliment,” said 
Gervase, ‘‘lam glad we are by ourselves.” 
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‘* How is that ?”” asked Travers, with a smile. 


” 


‘* | don’t exactly know,” replied Fenner; ‘‘ but somehow I feel it 
like a relief to-night to have only one person to talk to.” 

‘* That’s the pressure of business,”’ observed Travers, ‘* how do your 
consignments go on.” 

** Oh, fairly—very fairly : sales are slack abroad, and prices mode- 
rate; but my correspondents write in good spirits.” 

‘* How much have you out now ?”’ inquired Travers. 

‘* About sixty-five thousand pounds, from which I calculate upon a 
net return of five per cent.” 

‘* A small profit,” remarked the other, ‘‘ upon so large a venture.” 

‘* Yes; and that reminds me how much the course of business has 
changed of late years. In my father’s time, nay in my own, every- 
thing used to proceed steadily; profits were liberal, and, better 
still, were to be computed with certainty. Now the risk increases as 
the gain diminishes. Did I ever tell you, that when my father died, 
£20,000 out of £32,000, which he was worth, were in funds, and the 
rest in stock, and yet the house cleared then nearly as much in a year 
as it does now.” 

‘< Ah,” said Travers, with a sigh, ‘‘ those times will never return ; 
and yet, Gervase, there were wild doings and terrible losses during the 
war.” 

‘* True,” replied the other, ‘* but there was also a safe line of busi- 
ness for those who were prudent and content to follow it. Now 
almost every business partakes more or less of the character of spe- 
culation; a man finds every now and then that there are things against 
which it is impossible to guard ; he is forced, moreover, into an expan- 
sive course against his will; he has no alternative but to add to his 
venture, or see his receipts dwindle to nothing.” 

‘* It’s very unsafe,” observed Travers, ‘‘I wish you were out of 
business; why not realize and retire ?” 

‘* Ah,” cried Gervase, ‘ that is no easy matter: the foreign market 
requires to be constantly fed; if you don’t send out, nothing 
comes in,” 

‘< It is worth trying,” persisted the other. ‘‘ How independent you 
would be with £65,000 in the funds. Depend upon it, when all is 
said and done, there is nothing like the 3 per Cents. Consols. They 
have not paid less than 44 per cent. upon the average of the last 
forty-five years; only think of 44 per cent. on £65,000 for the rest of 
your life; no risk, no trouble, no deduction. Get out of business, 
Gervase, and marry.” 

‘¢ Pshaw, nonsense, man,” cried Fenner, starting up, and looking 
anxiously round the room, as if afraid that the last observation might 
have been overheard. ‘It’s time for supper,” he added, and ringing 
the bell, walked up and down the room until Mary appeared to lay 
the cloth. He kept her in conversation durmg supper and after it; 
talked of a new bonnet he had bought for his daughter; of some 
additions required for her wardrobe ; handed Mary a glass of punch 
out of his own tumbler, and seemed determined that his friend should 
have no opportunity of renewing his hint about matrimony. The cus- 
tomary potation finished, Gervase reminded him that Jerry Pym 
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was to partake of his sirloin next day ; and he begged that he would be 
punctual to two o'clock, as Felicitas had bespoken a walk in Hyde 
Park. The remark was the signal for breaking up, and the friends 
separated for the night. 

There are very few such merchants in the city of London now as 
Gervase Fenner was; scarcely one, who with so Jarge a sum as 
£65,000 invested in business, would be content to reside like him over 
the warehouse. Every man of the present day, with such a capital 
embarked in trade, conceives it necessary to keep a mansion westward, 
and they who have less than a sixth part of it, to rent a private 
house or cottage in the suburbs. This taste increases the value of 
money, and adds to a certain description of business, by rendering the 
habits of mercantile men more expensive than they used to be; it 
also adds to personal comforts, but it operates as a preventive to the 
making of a fortune. The small capitalists of the present day are 
kept down and consumed by their daily outlay, which is almost in 
every case considerably more than prudence justifies. The surest 
foundation of a fortune is frugality; the largest that have been real- 
ized in England have sprung from small beginnings, and grown great 
on thrift, self-denial, watchfulness, and humility. 

The contrast exhibited between the mode of living observed by the 
Fenners, both father and son, and that of other merchants of their 
class, was remarkable. The father, when he began life, was a re- 
spectable but not an extensive shopkeeper, in the woollen trade. But 
he was shrewd, laborious, and very economical. The circumstances 
of the time, moreover, were in his favour. They were much more 
settled then than they now are, or have been for several years past. 
It is not to be denied that the commercial as well as the political con- 
dition of this country has undergone momentous changes since the 
peace of 1815. The most violent experiments have been tried within 
that period: an almost incessant interference with the industry of the 
country has been practised by the legislation of successive govern- 
ments. In the majority of instances this has proceeded upon wrong 
principles, so that in every new law passed the ground has been pre- 
pared for another to follow in a few years after. 

In the present sketch we may see the progress and result of the 
system by which this country has been reduced to the very lowest 
level of embarrassment and distress. Gervase Fenner acted as well 
and as ably as man could do in his position. He was, in point of 
inclination and aptitude for business, not inferior to his father; he was 
not, perhaps, quite so shrewd, but he was, to the full, as sensible ; his 
tastes and habits were plain and moderate ; he indulged in no West 
End pleasures or expenses, but pursued and enlarged his trade as his 
father had done with steadiness and success. He had every right to cal- 
culate upon commensurate prosperity, but an invisible hand was busily 
engaged in the work of his destruction, and ultimately struck him a 
blow from which he never recovered. 

Amongst other old customs which had descended to him from his 
father, was one of frequenting the parlour of the City Arms Tavern, in 
the Poultry, a long established and excellent house, in which some of 
the more respectable and intelligent inhabitants of the Ward usually 
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spent a few hours in the evening, and discussed the newspaper topics 
of the day. The character and property of the persons who met in 
this way, may be judged by the fact that Travers used to be a constant 
visiter here when he was resident partner of his bank, and that the 
chair he generally sat in was one which had been occupied for years 
before by one of the senior partners of his firm, who died worth a 
hundred thousand pounds. That gentleman also lived in his banking 
house, and thought it neither an unsuitable nor ineffective mode ot 
diverting his mind after a day of care and toil to devote some portion 
of the evening to the company of persons, many of whom were his 
customers, and all engaged in business of one description or another. 
A man of observation, it is manifest, would turn recreation of this 
kind to good account, by making himself familiar with the character 
and opinions of men upon whom much of his own prosperity de- 
pended, and by learning the estimation in which they held others, who, 
though not present, would be not less objects of interest to a banker. 

There was one friend whom Gervase Fenner never failed to intro- 
duce at the City Arms whenever the opportunity presented. This was 
the woollen manufacturer from Leeds with whom he principally dealt, 
a wealthy strong-minded man, and a good plain talker, who was fond 
of this kind of society, and a welcome contributor to the discursive 
entertainment it afforded. 

His name was Dickson, and, happening to come up to London the 
Monday after Fenner had the conversation with Travers we have 
already given an account of, dined as was usual with his customer. 
As soon as tea was over, he proposed an adjournment to the old quar- 
ters. There was a full muster this evening at the City Arms. The 
Ward Deputy, a carpet-dealer, was in the chair: three Common Coun- 
cilmen,—the first an auctioncer, fat and pompous, the second a silver- 
smith, reputed to be worth £50,000, and as quiet as a piece of his 
own plate, and the third an attorney, with manners as quick, and a 
face as sharp as the practice of his profession is too often said to be,— 
supported the chair, and were the lions of the room. A bill-broker, 
two stock-jobbers, a surgeon, a wine-merchant, and sundry respect- 
able shopkeepers, well to do in their several ways, made up the rest 
of the meeting. 

The entrance of Fenner and his friend Dickson produced a lively 
sensation. Every one felt that the evening was not to bea dull one, 
and gave a warm greeting to the visiter on whom they relied for en- 
tertainment. He was cordially welcomed by the rival leaders of the 
room—Mr. Slopson, the auctioneer, who was a violent Tory; Mr. 
Tupp, the attorney, who was, as Lord Lyt ndhurst once on a time said of 
himself, a ‘‘ Whig and something more.” Dickson, who saw clearly 
that he should have his work to do, rushed liked a hero into the thick 
of the fray, and began the battle in " good earnest. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ I have the pleasure of drinking all 
your healths, and the pain of knowing that you are not much better 
off here in London than you were when last I was amongst you.” 

‘‘ No,” retorted the auctioneer, ‘‘ things must come to the worst 
this time before they mend, and your friends the Whigs have not quite 
ruined the country as yet.” 
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‘** The ruin of this country,” answered Dickson, ‘‘ may be nearer at 
hand than any man in this room, no matter what his politics, would 
relish; but when it does come, the Whigs will not have been the cause 
of it.” 

“* At any rate,’ 
bring it about.” 

‘‘ That,” observed Dickson, ‘‘ is matter of dispute, but this is cer- 
tain, they have not. been the authors of the laws to which men in busi- 
ness are in the habit of ascribing their distress.” 

“Certainly not,” cried Mr. Tupp, the attorney; ‘they neither 
passed the Currency nor the Corn Laws.” 

‘**Come, that’s bold enough of you, Master Tupp,” said the auc- 
tioneer ‘‘ when the party has always taken the credit to itself for having 
forced the resumption of cash payments upon the legislature.” 

‘‘ And with reason,” interposed Dickson. ‘‘ It was to the enlight- 
ened opinions upon that important subject, promulgated in parliament 
by eminent Whigs, that the country stood chiefly indebted for Peel's 
bill in 1819; but in taking that necessary measure out of the hands of 
the opposition, the Tories contrived to spoil it.” 

‘* As how, for instance ?” asked Mr. Slopson, incredulously. 

‘* By giving us gold only as the standard of value, when both Mr. 
Ricardo and Mr. Horner contended that gold and silver conjointly 
ought to constitute, as they formerly did, the standard of value.” 

‘‘ That’s just like the Whigs,” murmured Mr. Slopson, “it’s im- 
possible to satisfy them. Even when the measures they cry out for 
are carried, they are sure to turn round and find fault with some 
detail or other.” 

“‘ And why not,” exclaimed Mr. Tupp, with an air of triumph, ‘ if 
the detail omitted is necessary, as in the case before us, to make the 
measure perfect ?” 

“* Just so,” proceeded the woollen-manufacturer, ‘‘ and pray let us 
not forget, that we had, so late as the year before last, the most cala- 
mitous proof of the impolicy of not having silver as a standard at the 
very time the mischievous effect of another Tory law—that on corn 
—plunged all classes of the community into the deepest confusion and 
distress.” 

‘* Be good enough to explain the facts to us,”’ said Fenner. 

‘*Willingly,”’ replied the woollen-manufacturer. ‘In the first 
place, I need not prove to you, for we all felt it in common, how 
severe was the suffering occasioned by the action of the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1839. At the beginning of that year, the rate of interest in 
Threadneedle-street was 34 per cent., at the end of it, 6 per cent. 
Upon the latter sum, the bill-brokers clapped 14 per cent. commission, 
so that a merchant’s charges, during the course of twelve months, were 
raised no less than 4 per cent., which, I believe, was about as much as 
most of us would venture to set down as the sum of our net profit 
during the period.” 

‘* Well, but what would a silver standard have done for us, then ?” 
inquired Mr. Slopson. 

‘* Plainly this,” replied the woollen-manufacturer; ‘‘ the Bank put 
on the screw to try and prevent the gold from leaving the country. 
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But the gold was wanted to pay for foreign corn, and could not be 
kept in, because havi ing no commerce by reason of the Corn Laws with 
the countries that sold us the corn, nothing but gold would be taken in 
exchange for it. But all the while silver was abundant ; ; so that if 
that also had been our standard, the Bank could have met its notes in 
silver, and saved the country from the losses it sustained in the inetfec- 
tual attempt made to preserve a stock of the other specie.’ 

‘‘Hear! hear! hear!’’ vociferated Mr. Tupp, beating the table 
triumphantly with a spoon, and giving the signal for a general round 
of applause. 

““ Then,” proceeded Mr. Dickson, ‘ look at the discreditable ex- 
tremity to which the Bank was reduced by the improvident limitations 
of the law. Why, if it had not been for a set of accommodation bills, 
which the directors succeeded in running upon the Bank of France, 
and were obliged to renew when at maturity, , they would infallibly have 
been compelled to suspend cash payments.’ 

‘Certainly,’ observed Fenner, ‘‘ that is a very striking fact,—it is 
surprising so little notice was taken of it in the newspapers at the 
time.” 

“Oh,” said Dickson, ‘ their silence is easily to be accounted for. 
Public writers are naturally unwilling to dwell upon events which must 
lower the idea entertained by foreigners of the wealth and resources ot 
England.” 

‘Well, now, after all is said and done,” remarked Mr. Slopson, 
“is it not clear, that if it had not been for a bad harvest in 1839, 
nothing of all this would have occurred? The inconvenience is, that 
although a bad harvest will come every now and then, we cannot possibly 
foresee the exact time.’ 

‘“‘ The greater the reason for being prepared generally,” cried Mr. 
Tupp ; “ and prepared we should always be, if, like the French, we were 
sensible enough to insist upon silver as a standard of value. You 
never see the Bank of France run out of specie.” 

‘You never do,” added Mr. Dickson; ‘“‘ and therefore, too, it is 
that you never hear the merchants of a manufacturing town in France 
complain, as our Manchester manufacturers did in 1839, that the dete- 
rioration of prices,occasioned by the contraction of the currency in that 
year, entailed upon them a loss of no less than forty millions sterling.” 

“That,” said Mr. Slopson, with much gravity, ‘has been pro- 
nounced an exaggerated estimate by the most competent authority.” 

‘No doubt of it,” rejoined the woollen-merchant. ‘ The directors 
of the Bank of England denied but did not disprove it. Disagreeable 
truths are invariably contradicted, and, in general, most stoutly con- 
tradicted by the parties who are most to blame respecting them. A 
million or two, more or less, in so enormous a sym, goes for little or 
nothing. The appalling fact is, that there should have been so mon- 
strous an extent of injury inflicted, as to render it probable that any 
thing like the amount named could have been lost in a single year, 
and in a single town.” 

‘* All Manchester manufacture,” exclaimed Mr. Slopson, blushing at 
the weakness of his attempt at wit, ‘‘ which is fast throwing Brum- 
magem brass into the shade. If your friends do not show much skil! 
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in getting up a strong case, they at least exhibit a decided fancy for bug- 
bears. Although they have tried hard more than once, they have not 
succeeded in frightening any one as yet but themselves. They gave 
themselves up for two or three years to the Currency question, but 
finding that they could make nothing of that, then took up the Corn 
Laws. They will next, I suppose, imitate old Cobbett, and fall back 
upon the National Debt.” 

‘Tf they do not, assuredly others will,’ responded Mr. Dickson, 
‘‘ You have just named the three huge wens that have been growing 
out of our system of late years, and which, if not speedily and skilfully 
removed, will absorb the greatness of England, and sink her into insig- 
nificance. Of course, you bear in mind that we owe all three to the 
Tories.” 

‘‘ Hear! hear! hear!” from the lively attorney, called forth a chorus 
of applause, which seemed to be more than was agreeable to Mr. 
Slopson, the auctioneer. That portly gentleman rose with dignity in 
the midst of it, and bowing very politely to the Ward—deputy in the 
chair, to his antagonist, and the company, retired from the contest. 

‘One too many to-night, eh, Slopson ?” cried the malicious attorney, 
casting an arrow after the retreating foe, as he sprung to his feet and 
called upon the company to join him in drinking the health of their 
friend from the North, whom they always met with so much pleasure, 
and heard with so much benefit. The distresses of the country, he 
added, were undeniably most severe, and the defects of our com- 
mercial and monetary systems deep seated and alarming ; nevertheless, 
it was to be hoped that the experience, intelligence, and patriotism of 
such men as Mr. Dickson weuld be successfully applied to the subject ; 
and ere long, backed, as he was sure it would be, by the good sense 
and energy of the middle classes, would rescue the country from the 
ruin impending over it. 

This well-timed compliment, equally flattering to the company who 
were to pay and to the gentleman who was to receive it, called forth 
unanimous cheers, and having been duly acknowledged, closed the 
evening’s entertainment at the City Arms in the Poultry. 

When Mr. Dickson came to breakfast at Gervase’s in the morning, 
he found his customer in a thoughtful mood; and upon questioning 
him as to the cause, was told that he had been reflecting upon their con- 
versation at the City Arms, and had been put out of spirits by the im- 
pression it had produced. 

“TI am not surprised to hear you say so,” observed Dickson ; 
‘** there is no man in business, who can feel indifferent to the state of 
things in this country—a state growing so much worse from day to 
day, that one is almost maddened to think of it.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ proceeded the other, ‘* you do not consider the representa- 
tions put forward by the Manchester men as exaggerated ?” 

‘* Not in the least.” 

‘“¢ And do you also,” asked Fenner, ‘‘ agree with them as to the cause 
of the general distress ?”’ 

“ Tdo—fully.” 

‘“* | confess,” said the other, “ that one observation made last night 
by Slopson struck me as not being without point; I allude to the fact 
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that the Manchester men first attributed their losses to the Currency, 
and now assign them to the Corn Laws. Does not that look like shift- 
ing their ground 2” 

“‘ Not at all, my friend,” replied Dickson ; “ the Currency question 
has merged in the Corn question, as a lesser in a greater. When first 
the Manchester men agitated the defects in our banking system, they 
moved upon a parliamentary inquiry into the subject. It would have 
been ridiculous to think of mixing up Corn and Currency together, be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to examine 
into the latter matter only. All we need now say of the Currency is, 
that bad as it is in itself, it is made infinitely worse by the Corn Laws. 
In them lies the great disease of this country, which is sapping our 
prosperity at the roots.” 

‘« | must confess as to my own business,” said Fenner, “ that it has 
not been for a length of time what it used to be.” 

‘* That,” proceeded Dickson, ‘‘ is just the confession every com- 
mercial man | meet is obliged to make, whenever he ventures to admit 
the truth ina moment of friendly contidence. I always put it to him, 
to ascertain whether the change for the worse did not begin to set in 
after the peace ; and whenever an examination is made, such turns out 
to be the case. We have been deluded by a season or two of over- 
flowing prosperity, during the last five and twenty years, and we are 
dazzled by the overwhelming fortunes of a few men at the head of 
each of the leading interests—as Coutts, and Jemmy Wood, amongst 
the bankers; Arkwright, and Sturt, amongst the manufacturers ; and 
the Dukes of Northumberland and Sutherland, amongst the agricul- 
turists ;—but we overlook too,often, while contemplating these grand 
results of our system, the spreading misery at the foundation ; a misery 
which, if not arrested in its withering extension, will corrode away all 
around it, and bring the whole fabric toppling down in ruins,” 

** And do you sincerely believe a repeal of the Corn Laws would arrest 
so frightful a catastrophe?” inquired Fenner. 

‘** Yes—because you would then not only bring a just principle into 
action, in the place of an unjust one, but you would, in setting out 
upon the right course, begin with that measure, in which of all others 
the masses of the community, the labouring classes, have the largest 
interest. Other improvements would soon be introduced, as soon as 
the predominant evil was cured; as it is, nothing, in my opinion, 
can be so cruelly deceitful, as the boast that we are a free and a ra- 
tional people, while we are restricted from going to the markets in 
which we know that the articles are to be had at the lowest price which 
we require, and are driven to explore new ones in remote countries 
for the sale of our commodities, passing by, on our way out, the long 
established marts nearer home, from which an over-exclusive system 
has debarred us.”’ 

‘*T am afraid,” said Gervase, smiling, ‘ that you have made me a 
very decided Corn Law repealer.”’ 

‘* Not a day too soon,” replied his friend ; ‘ if that first of a set of 
fair laws which are imperatively demanded in England be long deferred, 
we shall all tumble down the hill, great and small. _Palliatives may be 
tried, the fall may be broken, and national bankruptcy staved off; but 
it will be impossible to bear the gradual shutting up of one port against 
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us after another; together with the incessant efforts made by other 
nations to create manufactures for themselves, rather than take them 
from the English, who will not receive in exchange for them the very 
things they stand greatly in need of. In a word, my deliberate opinion 
is, that if the Corn Laws be not quickly repealed, England has seen the 
height of her greatness.” 

‘* Well,” said Gervase, ‘“‘ we have been dwelling upon very sad 
topics, but I trust you have managed to make a good breakfast.” 

‘** Yes, thank you,” replied the other, laughing,—** and I sincerely 
hope we may both have as good a one to eat this day twelvemonth.” 

‘* T hope so, too,” rejoined Fenner,—little imagining at the moment, 
how soon he should cease to sit at that table. On the following Satur- 
day, before taking his usual trip to Greenwich, he forwarded to his 
bill broker for discount, bills received during the week from abroad, to 
the amount of £5,000. His credit and transactions were such, as to 
make an affair of this kind a matter of course. When bills of his 
own were on the eve of maturity, he negotiated others to meet them; 
and had only to desire his broker to pay the proceeds in to his account 
at the Bank of England, and his instructions were punctually complied 
with. His balance at the Bank, on this occasion, was some score 
pounds over a thousand; but having £5,000 falling due on the fol- 
lowing Monday, he prepared for the latter according to his usual cus- 
tom, and then set out to fetch his fair daughter from school. 

It was past three o’clock before he returned. Upon entering the 
counting-house, he was surprised to hear that his bill broker had called 
upon him twice, and left a note to be delivered when he came in. 
It ran in these terms :— 


‘“* Saturday Afternoon. 

“ Dear Str,—We regret to state, that money has been so extremely 
scarce to-day, we have been unable to make use of your bills, even 
at 6 per cent. commission. We trust the market will be in a more 
favourable state on Monday; and hoping to be favoured with your in- 
structions at Bank Buildings, 

We remain, dear Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servants, 


** Gervase Fenner, Esq. Srupgss AND WHISTLETON.” 


This note, written with as steady a hand, and folded with as much 
neatness and precision, as if it had been an invitation to a dance, filled 
the unfortunate merchant with agitation. For some moments he was 
unable to speak. As soon as his ideas partially returned to their ac- 
customed channels, he called his clerk and warehouseman—looked 
wistfully at them one after another, and then muttering, ‘‘ No matter 
—I’ll go myself,” hurried into the street, and for the first time during 
thirty years, ranthrough Cheapside on his way to Bank Buildings. Upon 
reaching the bill broker's office, it was not without exertion that he 
could ask to see either of the partners. They were both in, and coming 
forward with marked politeness, showed him into their inner office. 
He stated shortly, and in broken words, how totally unprepared he 
was for the event that had occurred, and begged to know the cause of 
it, adding, that the consequences might be nothing short of fatal. 
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Mr. Stubbs, as the senior partner, spoke for the firm, and expressed 
the deep pain it gave them to disappoint or inconvenience so old and 
respectable a friend. ‘‘ But, Mr. Fenner,” he proceeded—rising from 
his seat, and taking a thick parcel of bills and papers from his iron 
safe—* to show you the state of the money market to-day, look here. 
—There are ten thousand Exchequer bills; we have been refused a 
loan of five thousand upon them, not three hours ago, at two banks, 
though we offered ten per cent. for the accommodation. Look at that 
bill—it is accepted by a director of the Bank of England ;—look at those 
two, the one is endorsed bya joint stock bank, the other bya steam-boat 
company, both in high credit, because notoriously carrying on a well 
regulated and profitable traffic—for those bills, we have to-day been 
refused cash, though we offered five per cent. at two banks, and ten per 
cent. in a private quarter, and for the same reason ;—the money, in point 
of fact, is notin London; and the banks, to save themselves from stop- 
ping, are compelled to limit their operations, and literally turn away 
good business. Under these circumstances, having explained to you— 
for confidence seemed due to the occasion—the nature of our position 
with regard to other customers, we trust we shall stand excused in 
your eyes, for the disappointment we have most reluctantly caused 

ou.” 
ere Gentlemen,” said Gervase, trembling as he spoke, ‘I have bills 
to the amount of £5,000, due on Monday morning, at the Bank of 
England, and little more than £1,000 there to meet them. These, it 
is clear, cannot be honoured on presentation—my credit is lost.”’ 

He fell back in his chair, and groaned aloud with anguish. 

** Suill,” said Mr. Stubbs, ‘‘ they may be taken up during the course 
of Monday.” 

*¢ Will you say I shal! have the money,” he asked quickiy, ‘* during 
the course of Monday ? 2 

“Tt is highly probable, returned Mr, Stubbs; ‘‘ we should say, 
almost certain ; at the same time, if you will allow us to make a sug- 
gestion, we should advise you to put in the bills for discount at the 
Bank of England on Monday morning, and send with them a note, 
stating shortly the substance of what has taken place here. We shall 
be most happy, if referred to, to confirmyour statement. The case is 
one which it may be a public benefit to bring under the notice of the 
directors.” 

Thanking his brokers for this suggestion, and fixing an appointment 
with them for ten o'clock on Monday, Gervase took his leave. Tired, 
heated, and faint, when he reached’ home he threw off his boots and 
surtout, and flung himself into a chair before the fire. The light shone 
brightly on his face and ample forehead, which care and sadness had 
now taken settled possession of. Near him sat his daughter, who, 
struck by his altered appearance, looked up from her work, and gazed 
with wonder and anxiety at the impersonation of motionless stupefac- 
tion presented to her eyes. At last she rose gently, and stealing over 
to him, put her arms round his neck, and rested her cheek on his in 
silence. He caught her in his arms, held her a moment out from him, 
pouring upon her lovely face a wildly passionate look of yearning ten - 
derness and pain; cried out, ‘* My child! my child !”—and bury- 
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ing his face in her bosom, burst into a paroxysm of tears. Felicitas, 
terrified by this unusual demonstration of suffering, caught the infection 
of his grief, and, without knowing why, wept with equal violence. 
The influence of misfortune, for the first time, bent down their 
heads, while the father and daughter mingled their tears in agony 
together. 

Sunday was passed in gloomy stillness. Gervase and Travers were 
closeted by themselves during the greater part of it, and carefully ex- 
amined the state of the business. Supposing the consignments abroad 
to realise the invoice prices, it appeared that a very large surplus of 
capital would remain; at the same time Travers clearly saw, that for 
some years past the profits had been gradually decreasing, and that the 
returns were wholly disproportioned to the large sum invested. He 
did not hesitate, under these circumstances, to advise Gervase to sus- 
pend payment. He contended, that even if he succeeded in meeting 
his engagements the next day, the fact that he had not been able to 
do so without exertion, would probably be divulged. The slightest ad- 
ditional discredit might seriously affect his interest, as the most trifling 
accident sufficed at times to turn into a losing concern one that 
yielded only small, and those decreasing, profits. The case at present 
told its own story, and if closed under the pressure now borne upon 
it, would wind up well. Further contest would be most likely to 
lessen the amount which itwas clear might then be with drawn with 
honour and safety from the business. This was sound advice, but 
much bolder than Fenner expected to receive or was prepared to 
adopt. He shrunk from the idea of apparent bankruptcy, and re- 
solved to sustain his position, although he admitted that the general 
stagnation of trade, and the increased care, cost, and uncertainty at- 
tending it, made it not worth following. Still he had been always in 
it—so had his father—nay, his family in that house for a hundred 
and seventy years;—and to withdraw from it seemed like taking 


leave of life and extinguishing his race for ever. 


On Monday morning, notwithstanding the anxiety he felt as to the 
bills for discount, Fenner took his daughter to Greenwich as usual. 
As he kissed her, at the door, a tear stole down his cheek—she wiped 
it away, her own eyes filling at the same time—and whispered, ‘* Come 
early for me next Saturday, father.” —‘‘ I will, love,” he cried. They 
never met again. 

Proceeding to the stand, opposite the Church, he founda back seat 
vacant on the roof ofa coach just starting for Gracechurch Street ; upon 
this he had scarcely placed himself, when feeling the wind blowing 
cold, he stood erect for a moment to button up his coat, and settle 
himself in his seat. Excitement made his hand nervous and unsteady ; 
he felt ashamed of his weakness; and heedless, while thus engaged, of 
the well-known ‘‘ All right!’’ with which the coachman challenged his 
passengers, as he started at a brisk trot, was jerked off the roof into 
the road. In an instant the hind wheel had passed over his ancle; but 
the bone was not broken: he felt sure of that as soon as he was lifted 
to his feet, and though much shaken and in great pain, determined to 
proceed to town upon being offered an inside place. Before he could 
be conveyed home, the injured part had swollen so much as to require 
his boot to be cut off. It then appeared that the wheel had passed 
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from the heel in an oblique direction under the ancle and across the in- 
step, crushing the veins and muscles in its course with great severity. 
Before many days had passed an open wound was formed, violent 
sloughing took place, and notwithstanding the skill and attention of 
the surgeons in attendance, it was evident that the patient’s life was in 
danger. 

His bills, however, had been discounted, and his credit for the mo- 
ment saved. But every foreign mail that arrived brought him further 
proofs of the glut of goods abroad, and the impossibility of effecting 
sales at remunerating prices. This news preyed on his mind and ag- 
gravated his complaint. Being of a retired and sensitive nature, his 
heart sunk at the idea constantly presented to him, that his circum- 
stances were already a topic of conversation, and his situation one that 
excited the fears and the pity of his friends. 

Three weeks had now passed, and nature was evidently sinking fast. 
During the whole of this interval, strange to say, he constantly refused 
to send for his daughter. Travers and Jerry Pym had repeatedly 
offered to bring her to him, but he always declined the friendly service. 
And yet he was constantly thinking of her: he murmured her name 
every night in his sleep, and generally awoke with it upon his lips—but 
during the day, and while fully possessed of his senses, he never men- 
tioned her. His bedside, when his friends were absent, was closely at- 
tended by Housekeeper Mary, and they fancied ‘nore than once that 
they had surprised her remonstrating angrily with iim. They remarked 
that he seemed embarrassed by her presence,—and could not resist the 
impression that some mysterious secret existed, into which, however, 
much as they desired it, they could not inquire with propriety. If there 
was a secret, it was never disclosed. 

At length the painful time arrived when the surgeons found it neces- 
sary to intimate that it behoved him to settle his affairs in this world. 
Accordingly, the solicitor and clergyman were sent for, and performed 
their respective offices. Jerry Pym resolved to make a last effort in 
favour of poor Felicitas. ‘‘ You’ll let me fetch your daughter home 
now,” he said. 

‘¢ T had rather not, Jerry,” replied the dying man; ‘‘ it is now too 
late.” 

“« Why, surely you would not—” the other began, and then paused, 
afraid to speak the thought that rose in his mind. 

‘| know what you would say,” interposed Gervase ; “ but I have 
reflected upon the subject anxiously, my friend, and deeply; and my 
conviction is, that it is better as I would have it, much better for 
her—she must be spared that shock. Look at me—mark the 
change that has taken place since she last saw me—conceive the horror 
it would give her to behold me now—and then decide whether it is not 
mercy and true love to save her young and tender heart from the im- 
pression which a death-bed scene like this would be sure to stamp 
upon it.”’ 

He was silent for some moments, and then proceeded :—*‘ There are 
some things which I have not strength to explain, but this I can 
shortly state and you can easily believe. Ever since that child was 
born, I have had but one hope, one wish, one resolution—to educate 
her so as to make her every way worthy of the gifts with which boun- 
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. tiful nature has endowed her,—to leave her the heiress of a handsome 
fortune, and see her happily established in life. Alas, alas, my friends, | 


t it is painful to die in the belief that my views in these respects are now if 
f like withered blossoms, that never can bear the sweet fruit natural to 
2 them. As it is, whatever may remain after my affairs are wound up, 


is hers. I fear it will not be much—but you and Travers are my ) ae 
- executors, and [ am sure her interests cannot be committed to honester | 





r hands or kindlier hearts.’ : 

7 ‘*¢ One word,” said Jerry quickly, ‘ it will out—is she to be free of : 
- Housekeeper Mary ?” + | 
s ‘Wholly and absolutely,” replied Gervase, with emphasis. 

- ‘¢ Then I tell you what,” exclaimed Jerry, ‘‘ if she loses you she shall 

it have my seven thousand pounds.” i 


Fenner sunk back upon his pillow, holding out his hand, which Jerry 














t. clasped affectionately—a faint smile playec upon his features, and 
d while a feeling of joy seemed to penetrate his heart—he expired. 
y Six mourners assenibled to attend the funeral of the Merchant of 
2. Cheap Ward. They were his friends, John Travers and Jerry Pym; Mr. 
e Stubbs, the bill-broker; Mr. Dickson, who had come to town for the ' 
it purpose; the surgeon and solicitor. Travers was so overcome by 
‘ grief, as to be unable to stand or speak. Jerry Pym, who felt it diffi- 
t- cult to restrain his tears, made some well meant but awkward attempts 
at to do the honours of the occasion, but soon found himself unequal to : i 
d them. Though grouped together, they all seemed to abandon them- = 
1e selves to reserve and silence; at length Dickson, who possessed in an . . 
r, eminent degree the rare faculty of drawing with a masterly hand from -_ 
re passing events their characteristic moral, broke the general silence in . 
a short address. ‘‘ This is a painful meeting,” said he, ‘‘ and has ee 
s- deeply affected us all. It is melancholy to think that our deceased } a 
d. friend was suddenly snatched away while still in the full possession of i oe, 
od health and strength; it is still more melancholy to know that his con- a Ls 
in stitution might have borne up against the accident under which he | ty 
ne sunk, had it not been for anxiety produced by the effects of the general &:: 
depression of trade upon his business. In this case the mind suffered + ie 
00 more than the body, and counteracted art and medicine. The same Ht i 
may be ours to-morrow, or next day. It used to be the proud boast i | bit 
d, of an Englishman, that with enterprise and industry he was sure of * oe 
| success—but he can make that boast no longer. Enterprise now will lead ag 
ve him to ruin, and industry will not yield him sustenance. This dis- ee 
ny heartening truth is illustrated in the fate of the individual whom we zy 
for are about to consign to a premature grave. His property, his peace of > oe 
he mind, his life, have been sacrificed to a law which protects one class of :& 
or the community at the expense of all the other classes in it. By that a | 
ot law employment is restricted, commerce dangerously embarrassed, and 
n- the currency subjected to ruinous fluctuations. He has died its victim. 
np | Let us take a noble and humane revenge. Even now, while deploring F 
| his loss, while our sense of the integrity of his principles, the benevo- F 
re lence of his feelings, the rectitude of his conduct, and the unjust im || 
an | severity of his sufferings, is fresh and vivid, let us devote ourselves to +ae 
as (OF the abolition of a monopoly that has robbed us of our friend, and is , BES 
ate everywhere destroyin the independence, the comfort, and the fortunes : 


n- | of the people.” 








LORD BROUGHAM, DAVID HUME, AND THE 
WRITERS ON MIRACLES. 


(Continued from page 50.) 


Ir has already been conceded by us, that miracles cannot reason- 
ably be rejected on the score of their being metaphysically impossible. 
Our utter ignorance respecting the interior springs of the universe, 
and the very little insight we have into the nature of the Being that 
governs it, must deter every sensible mind from attempting to trace up 
the sources of possibility. But the case is very different with respect 
to probabilities : these being tested and measured by experience, are 
perfectly within our sphere, a and may be pronounced upon with 
tolerable exactness in most cases, and with absolute certainty in some, 
The assertion which we made in our previous paper upon this subject, 
and which we now abide by, and are prepared to prove, is, that 
miracles are incredible, because their improbability is such as to 
amount, for practical purposes, to an impossibility. 

A miracle may be defined to mean a sudden and total change in 
some of the known properties of matter, supposed to be effected by 
supernatural power, for a special purpose. Now this definition con- 
tains two distinct branches or parts; one part being an assertion upon 
a matter of fact, the other being the enunciation of an opinion. The 
sudden and total change in some of the known properties of matter, 
is the asserted fact; that this change was effected by supernatural 
power, for a special purpose, is the opinion. The former may be sup- 
posed to be an object of perception; the latter cannot be so, but must 
be in the nature of an inference from the other. There can be no 
room for implying the exertion of supernatural power for the special 
purpose, if the specific fact of the change be not first established. 
This surely is evident enough, yet is it necessary to insist upon it, 
because the lovers of miracles, in their anxiety to reverse the order of 
Nature, have reversed also the order of argument; for, instead of 
making their inference of the special purpose to follow upon the 
proof of the event, viz. the change in the properties of matter, they 
have erected the inference itself into a kind of independent proof, 
which they afterwards made use of to prop up the evidence that was 
found insufficient to support the main fact. Thus, having formed an 
abstract opinion, and laid down abstract rules respecting the occasions 
wherein they deemed it fit that a supernatural power should interfere, 
they made the rules, so laid down, the measure of their belief or dis- 
belief of the evidence adduced on each occasion of alleged miracle, 
instead of deciding upon the probability of the interference by the 
intrinsic character of the testimony. By this substitution of opinion 
for fact a foundation has been laid, broad enough to support religious 
marvels of any sort and in any quantity; one consequence of which 
proceeding has been, that under the Christian dispensation a swarm of 
wonders quickly sprung up, vying in number and absurdity, though 
not in entertainment, with the legends of the nursery or the fables of 
the heathen mythology. 

Each of the two parts into which we have divided the above defi- 
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nition, will require a separate consideration ;—first, that which relates 
to the possibility of establishing by evidence a fact of so peculiar a 
nature as the supposed sudden and total change in one or more of 
the properties of matter; and, secondly, a consideration of the value 
that properly belongs and ought to be attached to the abstract opinion 
above mentioned. It is our purpose, in the present paper, to confine 
ourselves to the former part; and to endeavour to show that an event 
of a miraculous character is not susceptible of proof by evidence. 
But let us first distinguish, for it is essential to do so, between a 
miracle and an event merely extraordinary; which latter is clearly 
within the scope of testimony. A miracle necessarily supposes an 
absolute reversal of one or more of the known properties of matter ; 
but when a fact merely extraordinary is alleged to have happened, 
the assertion only implies, either that some new property of matter, not 
hitherto known, has been discovered, or that some new combination 
of the material forces, already known, has taken place; or else that 
some dexterous individual has availed himself of the laws of nature 
in such a way as to give the appearance of miraculous to effects 
which, when traced through the process of their production, are 
found to have had nothing of the marvellous about them, except the 
skill displayed by their producer. Lach of these three classes falls 
within the limits of probability, as tested by our experience, and there- 
fore within the range of evidence, although they require to be sup- 
poited by a greater degree of it than ordinary facts. But in the case 
of miracles, none of the above suppositions can be admitted, for their 
very essence consists in this, that matter is supposed to put on pro- 
perties the very opposite to those which it had always hitherto been 
found to possess; and, therefore, they necessarily imply a total reversal 
ofour past experience. If there be the least room to suspect that the 
supposed miraculous event comes under any one of the three above- 
mentioned classes, it ceases to be a miracle, and can be no longer ap- 
pealed to in support of any system of religion. Suppose, that before 
physical science had reached its present state, a religion had been 
founded upon the notion that some of those objects of modern dis- 
covery (as in the cases of electricity, galvanism, and chemistry) were 
real miracles ; is it not evident that the basis of such a religion would 
be destroyed as soon as it became apparent that the supposed super- 
natural effects were merely some of the operations of nature, although 
from particular circumstances they had hitherto escaped observation. 
Of the three kinds of extraordinary facts just described, the one ap- 
proaching nearest to the miraculous in appearance, and which is most 
easily confounded with it by ignorant people, is that which appertains 
to sleight of hand or legerdemain. What philosophical mind, when wit- 
nessing the feats that are performed in this department of human in- 
genuity, has not been struck with the conviction of the necessarily un- 
certain nature of all traditionary miracles, since the deception put upon 
the senses can be so successfully practised under circumstances so 
much more difficult than those in which miracles have usually been 
palmed upon the multitude. A skilful juggler will take you in your 
coolest and soberest moments, will apparently submit his performances 
to your closest inspection, and will challenge your senses to contradict 
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his having done that which it is clearly beyond the reach of human 
power todo. You cannot discover wherein the juggle consists, nor 
how it has been brought about; but you do not, for all that, believe that 
any miracle has been effected, because it is a matter of experience that 
such things, however plausible i in appearance, are only apparent, not 
real. Suppose this juggler were to perform his tricks before an au- 
dience composed of half civilized and very ignorant persons, not one of 
whom had ever seen or heard of legerdemain ; would not all of these be 
ready to swear that they had been eye-witnesses of a supernatural 
event? But would there have really been any appeal to sensible evi- 
dence in this instance? No, certainly—but only an appeal to their 
opinion founded upon their ignorance and deficient experience. Re- 
move now this gentleman of legerdemain, or even a less skilful per- 
former, to a remote period ; let his feats be connected with a system of 
religion, and addressed toa people utterly unversed in the laws of na- 
ture, prejudiced, foolishly addicted to wonders of every kind, and pre- 
pared to receive the most monstrous appearances for truths, if they 
only minister to their national enthusiasm or vanity ;—not only will the 
fictions prevail with them, but, what is truly surprising, they will be 
received by distant and enlightened ages with reverence, will become 
the text for innumerable moral treatises, and even be made the corner- 
stone of enormous structures, ecclesiastical and political. 

We will now proceed to ascertain the value that properly belongs to 
what is termed testimony in miraculous matters. In estimating the 
effects of evidence, in any case, three things ought to be kept specially 
in view. Ist, The nature of the fact to which the evidence relates. 
2nd, The character of the person or persons giving it: and 3rd, The 
state of mind, in point of prepossession or prejudice, of the person to 
whom the evidence is presented. In the majority of cases, the last of 
these circumstances is practically of more weight than either of the 
others, although in reason the conclusion should be arrived at in every 
instance, irrespectivel y of any influence of the kind. In comparing 
evidence, the mind should be like the scales of a balance, evenly poised, 
in which the heaviest weight is sure to prevail. But, unfortunately, in 
the discussion of questions affecting or supposed to affect the interests 
of mankind, few or no minds thus evenly poised are to be met with. 
Those who set about calculating the force of testimony in any import- 
ant matter, more especially if it have any bearing upon religion, seldom 
go to the task without a bias ; and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
a spirit the very reverse of the judicial appears in the summing up; 
and a preference, by no means warranted by the facts, is shown to the 
side which the judge, either openly or secretly, inclines to. Sup- 
posing, however, for the present, that the mind to which the evidence 
is submitted is free from such prejudice as would warp its judgment, 
then the two first considerations are the elements that will go to 
form the conclusion. Now it ought to be borne in mind, that the 
decision arrived at upon a comparison of evidence is influenced by the 
nature of the fact deposed to, as well as by the character of the person 
giving the testimony. Even a person addicted to falsehood may be 
believed, when declaring a fact that is exceedingly probable ; as a per- 
son, on the other hand, whose character for veracity stands high, may 
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be doubted when declaring to a very improbable one; and, when the 
improbability rises to the height of the supernatural, we find that these 
two opposite characters are reduced to the same level ; because, in this 
instance, the belief, or rather the disbelief, follows not the individual, 
but the fact. In all cases of this kind the conclusions we come to 
are the result of a comparison, or balancing, of our two experiences— 
that which we have, or suppose we have, touching the nature of the 
fact,—and that which we have, or suppose we have, respecting the 
character of the witness. The reason why the greater share of in- 
fluence is attributed to the latter circumstance, appears to be this, that 
when a probable fact is attested by a credible person, (and the great 
mass of facts are of that nature,) the facility with which we yield belief 
to it, from every circumstance concurring in its favour, prevents us 
from sifting the grounds of our credence, and makes us attribute it to 
the circumstance that appears most prominent, when, if properly 
examined, the conclusion would be found to depend very nearly as 
much upon the nature of the event. 

The whole fabric of our belief, except as to facts falling under the 
cognizance of our senses, rests upon the assumption, that the future 
will correspond with the past. We believe that testimony will be true 
under certain circumstances, because, under similar circumstances, we 
have generally found it tobe so. In the same way, we believe that 
certain physical facts will happen, as physical facts of the same species 
have always happened before. So far our conclusions are unattended 
with doubt or difficulty: but perplexities arise when the authority of 
this principle of experience is found, or supposed to be, upon opposite 
sides ;—on the one challenging our belief in an alleged event, on the 
score of its being supported by testimony, and, on the other, challenging 
our disbelief of the same event, on the plea of its disconformity with all 
other facts of the same kind. For instance, it is asserted by a person 
or persons whose character for veracity is respectable, that, on a cer- 
tain occasion, he or they saw a ball of iron float upon a body of water. 
Here, whilst confining our view to the inferences from past experience 
of one kind, we dre inclined to believe the testimony, and, therefore, to 
conclude that the ball of iron did float upon the water; but this in- 
clination is instantly corrected when we transfer our attention to the 
inferences from our past perceptions of another kind; and we are irre- 
sistibly led to believe that it did not float, and, therefore, to reject the 
testimony asserting that it had floated. The matter in dispute between 
the advocates and opposers of miracles, thus resolves itself into the 
question—whatpartshall we take in this contest of opposite experiences, 
or, rather, inferences from past experience? In our humble judgment 
the bare statement of the question is sufficient for its solution. Never- 
theless, for the purpose of obviating all doubt as to the grounds upon 
which we rest our views upon this interesting subject, we submit the 
following short argument to public attention; and we challenge inves- 
tigation into it, not from any arrogant notion that our judgment i 
infallible, but because, speaking in all sincerity, we are unable, afte, 
sifting it in every possible way, to discover even a plausible answer to it. 

All the conclusions that we are capable of forming upon matters of 
fact, are reducible to two classes; one of which is founded on observa- 
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tion upon subjects that are uniform, and the other is derived from 
our observation upon subjects that are found to be various. Under 
the former class are ranged our judgments upon the laws and common 
operations of nature, as the succession of day and night, and the stated 
constitutions and properties of bodies. Under the latter class may be 
ranged our judgments upon all other matters of fact. Testimony, con- 
sidered with respect to its truth or falsehood, being subject to variety, 
falls of course under the latter class. Now, the only way we have to 
form conclusions upon facts of this latter kind, is, ‘* by collecting to- 
gether into one sum all those instances in which we have perceived 
them to exist in a certain way, and into another sum all those in which 
we have observed them to exist in a different way; and then, com- 
paring these sums together, to determine the ratio which they bear to 
each other. If the instances on each side be equal in number, we con- 
clude that the general nature of the fact is uncertain; when they are 
unequal, we conclude that that is the more general nature of the fact, 
which is conformable to the side on which the excess lies, and our con- 
clusion becomes so much the stronger in proportion as the instances 
on the one side are found to be more numerous than those on the 
other.” * 

To apply this rule to the case of testimony—the instances in which 
this has been found to correspond with reality, being considerably more 
numerous than those in which it has been found not so to correspond, 
our conclusions in favour of the truth of testimony are to be considered 
as more probable than the opposite ones, by as much as the instances 
of its correspondence with reality are judged to exceed those of its 
nonconformity with it. Yet as the instances in which testimony has 
been found to vary from fact are allowed to be exceedingly numerous, 
there must be a proportional abatement from the credit that would be 
due to it, were there no such exceptions; and, therefore, our conclusions 
of the truth of testimony must, to the full amount of that abatement, fall 
short in probability of our conclusions respecting the laws of nature, 
which are not affected by any such countervailing circumstances. 
The quantum of probability in favour of the truth of testimony is 
ascertained by totting up on one side the supposed cases of its con- 
formity to reality, and on the other side those of its nonconformity—and 
hen subtracting the latter from the former—the difference giving the 
quantum required. But the process for ascertaining the amount of 
probability in favour of our conclusions touching the laws of nature, 
is of a much more simple and satisfactory kind ; it is one of addition, 
merely a totting up of instances of uniform result, with an opportunity 
of increasing the sum (if that were necessary) by as many experiments 
as may be crowded into the space of the longest life. Cast a ball of 
iron upon the water a thousand or a million of times, in each case it 
will sink, not float—repeat the experiment ten million of times or ten 
thousand million of times, if you can, the result will for ever be the 
same. Take, on the other hand, ten thousand instances of testimony ; 
in seven thousand of these it will probably be found to tally with the 


* See a little volume published in 1806, entitled ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study 
of Moral Evidence,’’ by James Edward Gambier, M.A., Rector of Langley, Kent. 
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fact—in three thousand not to tally; the probability in favour of the 
truth of testimony is at the rate of 7 to 3, the probability in favour of 
the continuance of the Jaws of nature, as ten thousand million to 
nothing. The probability in favour of the latter is always at the 
highest conceivable point—whereas testimony, varying from the con- 
fines of moral certainty to those of absolute uncertainty, the pro- 
bability in its favour can never be more than an average rate—and, in- 
asmuch as an average rate taken from two extremes, cannot in the 
nature of things be equal to the highest extreme, the probability of the 
truth of testimony can never equal the probability that attaches to the 
law of nature, and that must necessarily exist against its violation, 

In making this comparison or contrast, we have been much more 
liberal in our concessions to the upholders of miracles, than we are 
called upon to be—we have put the case far too favourably for them in 
lumping together the testimony upon all sorts of subjects, and giving 
them the benefit of the average thus struck. All the cases in which 
evidence has been found conformable to truth, relate to subjects the 
very opposite to the miraculous; and no small number of the cases 
in which it has been allowed to have varied from the fact, relate to 
subjects of the latter character. Never was the maxim, dolus versatur 
in generalibus, more applicable than it is here. If we were to dis- 
tinguish evidence into several sorts, according to the matters of fact they 
refer to, and to attach to them severally the degrees of credibility war- 
ranted by experience, we should find, upon topics ofan ordinary nature, 
the average credibility higher than now, when it is depressed by being 
mixed up with topics of quite a different sort ; and, on the other hand, 
against the evidence on miracles, it would then be manifest that we 
had not only the probabilities (the highest that can be imagined), 
arising from the experienced uniformity of nature, but, likewise, the 
accumulated probabilities derived from an extensive experience of the 
falsehood of testimony upon this particular class of subjects. 

The belief in miraculous powers that was oace so universal through 
the Christian world, is now generally admitted to have been founded in 
error. Now, does not the acknowledged erroneousness of that universal 
belief, depending as it did upon testimony, detract from the force of 
the argument drawn from the general belief now existing with regard 
to other miracles, depending also upon evidence? And is it not 
very possible that future times will pass upon our circumscribed 
belief, as to violations of the laws of nature, the same sentence 
that we have passed upon the larger creed of our ancestors? Every 
case that can be shown of such mistakes participated in by numbers 
(and cases might be multiplied almost ud infinitum), goes to prove the 
incompetency of human testimony upon subjects of that kind, and the 
unsatisfactory and conjectural nature of our conclusions respecting 
them. Experience proves that the qualities in a witness, viz. sense 
and honesty, which, in the case of ordinary events, are a guarantee 
for a true report by him, are no security whatever, even though they 
be supposed to exist in a high degree, for a correct report in cases of 
the marvellous. Credibility of evidence in religious matters has come to 
mean quite a different thing in fact, though still confounded in name, 
from credibility of evidence in temporals. In the latter, impartiality 
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and absence of bias are held indispensable to constitute the witness 
what is termed honest; but in the other case, it is thought enough if 
he have a reputation for general honesty, although it is notorious that 
this is found perfectly compatible with such prepossession and preju- 
dice as should in reason disqualify him on the plea of want of integrity, 
taken in its comprehensive sense. 

A natural question here suggests itself, how it happens that where 
testimony and the recognized course of nature are found on opposite 
sides, as in all cases of miraculous relations, men are so apt to espouse 
that side supported by the less experience, in preference to that sup- 
ported by the greater. The first and most obvious solution may be 
found in the commonplace remark of the appetite for the marvellous 
that appears to be inherent in the bulk of mankind in all ages and 
countries. As this propensity for wonder concurs with the interests of 
the many powerful parties and establishments that seldom fail to keep 
pace with the growth of societies, it is of course fostered and en- 
couraged by them; gradually it gets interwoven with the feelings and 
prejudices of every order of the community,—of the titled and the 
learned as well as of the middle and the poorer classes,—until at last it 
comes to be regarded as a sacred instinct, and then woe to those who 
with profane tongues venture to call it in question. They must make 
their account with being hunted down with every weapon of scorn and 
contumely, sometimes even with the instruments of death ;—they must 
make their account with having a torrent of invective and calumny 
poured out upon them, and with being charged with all sorts of evil 
designs against social order, and every thing else that is sacred and 
venerable ; injuries and calumnies which, however hard to be borne, 
will, we trust, be endured in patience by those who have dedicated 
themselves through good and evil report to the interests of truth. 

Besides the influential causes just insisted on, there may possibly 
be something in this, too,—that testimony being conveyed through 
living objects, i is more calculated to make an impression upon beings 
of a similar nature, than the silent evidence (if such an expression 
may be suffered) of inert matter. The greater degree of sympathy 
existing between mind and mind than between mind and matter, may 
perhaps make us attach more importance to the operations of the one 
than of the other. In contemplating the complex mechanism of our 
nature, we are accustomed to give the preponderance to the spiritual 
over the material part, and we would willingly extend this superiority 
over all external objects. Moreover, this preference tor what we term 
the nobler portion of us, leads us to fancy that the connection between 
testimony and reality is of a different kind from that existing between 
physical events. We still cling to the notion, that in the former case 
the one flows from the other directly, as from its necessary cause ; 
whilst philosophy has taught us that there exists no such tie in the 
latter, where each event presents itself to the senses unconnected with 
other events, except by the relation of precedent and subsequent. But 
now, when it is admitted that the cause of conformity between testi- 
mony and reality is not a whit more perceptible than that between any 
two physical facts—men ought to let their persuasions in that matter, 
as in this, be governed by the only legitimate regulator—experience. 
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It is really surprising to see the inconsistencies, not to say the 
absurdities, which men of the most enlightened minds unconsciously 
display to the world, when they undertake to defend, upon philoso- 
phical principles, the anomalies that attend established systems of 
belief. You will find some of them promulgating the most enlarged 
principles in the same breath in which they demand unconditional and 
unreasoning submission to doctrines that run counter to those very 
principles. With others you wil! find a general strain of scepticism 
pervading their sentiments, whilst their language is apparently directed 
to deprecate all doubt, or at least to find some medium (a true phi- 
losopher’s stone) by which reasoning and implicit faith may be recon- 
ciled. There are two paragraphs in the first volume of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s ‘‘ History of England,” pages 32, 33, and 34, containing 
some reflections on the miracles attributed to St. Augustine, that 
might be quoted as no bad specimens of this sort of philosophy. We 
regret that we are prevented by want of space from extracting them, 
as well as from indulging in the reflections their perusal is calculated 
to excite. Lord Brougham is another writer of this school, but we 
must add, without the philosophy of Sir James. His lordship holds that 
miracles are proveable by testimony; but he says, at the same time,* 
“that the belief of miracles is, and ought to be, most difficult 
to bring about.”” But why difficult to bring about, if the required 
quantum of evidence can be procured? and history proves that 
that is procurable at a very short notice, and with very little 
trouble. In deciding upon the case of miracles, there appear 
but two courses that can be defended ou the ground of consis- 
tency ;—either to adopt all miracles that are supported by a certain 
amount of evidence, the rules for deciding upon the amount being first 
laid down in so short and perspicuous a manner as to be liable to no 
mistake,—or else to reject all miracles alike, on the very sufficient 
ground that no weight of evidence is competent to upholdthem. In 
these days, when the world is split into so many hostile sects, the 
difficulty will be to get the leaders to agree upon the rules that ought 
to be laid down, or upon the quantum or quality of evidence that ought to 
be required. It would not do to make Lord Brougham, nor any other 
lord, nor any commoner, nor any body of lords or commoners, judges 
upon that question, for to appoint them to such an office would be to in- 
vest them with an absolute dominion over our understandings. If testi- 
mony with respect to miraculous agency is not susceptible of the rules we 





* P. 249, 250.—His lordship surely forgot himself when he stated that ‘‘ the 
belief of a miracle is most difficult to bring about.’’ How many volumes might be 
filled with the accounts of miracles once universally believed through the Christian 
world, and still held for true by the greater portion of it. Even so late as the year 
1823, the miracles attributed to Prince Hohenloe were believed by a great portion 
of the people on the Continent and in Ireland; and a still later instance is afforded 
by the canonization that took place on Trinity Sunday, May 26, 1839, of St. 
Alphonsus Liprosi, St. Francis Girolamo, St. John Joseph of the Cross, St. Paci- 
ficus of San Saverno, and St. Veronica Guilano. The numerous miracles declared 
to have been performed by those wonder-working persons, stvod the test of the 
most searching and complicated process that precedes canonization in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is idle to say that the testimony is insufficient when it is satis- 
factory to so many millions of intelligent persons. What degree of testimony does 


Lord B. suppose would satisfy an unbeliever in the doctrines which the miracles are 
calculated to support? 
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have alluded to, why should the sceptic be censured for refusing to 
credit a violation of the laws of nature upon grounds that are ad- 
mitted to be so uncertain and arbitrary ? When Lord Brougham asserts 
that the belief of a miracle is, and ought to be, most difficult to bring 
about, and when Sir James Mackintosh declares, as he does, in one of 
the paragraphs referred to above, that ‘ there is probably no miracle 
of the middle age which requires any other confutation than a simple 
statement of the imperfection and inadequacy of the testimony produced 
in its support,” these great men do not reflect that they are, in fact, 
passing a sentence of disqualification upon that very argument from 
testimony, on the force of which they call upon us to credit the most 
improbable fact that can be imagined—the violation of a law of nature. 

But Lord Brougham has a salvo for this apparent inconsistency. 

After knocking down his favourite, he sets him on his legs again, ad- 
ministers a restorative cordial, and thus infuses so much new vigour into 
him, that he readily netdettshes to upset Hume and his hypothesis. 

“ Our belief (says his lordship) in the uniformity of the laws of nature 
rests not altogether upon our experience. We believe no man was 
ever raised from the dead—not merely because we ourselves never saw 
it, for that, indeed, would be a very limited ground of deduction, and 
our belief was fixed on the subject long before we had any experience— 
fixed chiefly by authority—thatis, deference to other men’s experience. 
We found our confident belief in this negative position, partly, per- 
haps chiefly, upon the testimony of others; and, at all events, our 
belief that in times before our own the same position held good, must 
of necessity be drawn from our trusting the relations of other men: 
that is, it depends upon the evidence of testimony. If, then, the ex- 
istence of the law of nature is proved, in great part at least, by such 
evidence, can we wholly reject the like evidence, when it comes to prove 
an exception to the rule—a deviation from the law ?”—This argument 
was originally put forward by Dr, Campbell, who laid much stress upon 
it; but it was then a sophism, and a sophism it still continues to be, 
notwithstanding it has been adopted by the Bacon of his age. When 
his lordship asserts that our belief in the uniformity of the laws of 
nature rests not altogether upon our own experience, because we allow 
testimony to illustrate our experience—he forgets that our belief of 
testimony itself rests upon our experience—and_ that in allowing testi- 
mony to influence our belief in this instance, we are in fact only 
fortifying one experimental argument by another of a similar kind—a 
perfectly consistent and legitimate course. Allrational belief upon any 
subject, no matter what, ‘must ultimately be traceable to the personal 
experience of the believer; all belief that has not this ground to rest 
upon is the product not of proof but of trust; and although it may 
accidentally be a right one, it can only be considered as the result, 

either of education, prejudice, fancy, or some other equally uncertain 
process. We are, indeed, so situated in this world, that we are often 
obliged, from lack of a better argument, to rest our belief upon analo- 
gical experience (if we may say so), but this must not be followed in 
opposition to experience of a direct and personal nature. A child who 
has little personal experience of the qualities of bodies is forced in its 
absence to rely upon the next best evidence he can get—and that is 
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the testimony of others ; but, then, the reason for believing in this tes- 
timony is the experience he has had of its generally corresponding with 
reality. Could we suppose a child so unfortunately situated that he 
found the reports of his nurses, tutors and parents invariably discord- 
ant with fact; it is clear, that to him testimony could be no ground 
whatever of belief, either as to the laws of nature or any thing else. 

We should be miserably off, inceed, if we were solely dependent upon 
the principles that guide the belief of children, Grown- -up people who 
have had few opportunities of testing the qualities of bodies, or who 
will not make use of those that fall in their way, are much in the same 
predicament as children; but they who have such opportunities, and 
profit by them, cannot allow the conclusions that are the result of ex- 
periment to be controlled by an argument of an inferior nature. You 
throw a piece of wax into the fire, and you find that it melts ; you re- 
peat the experiment until you have satisfied yourself that it is one of 
the undoubted qualities of wax to melt in the fire—from an original 
principle in your nature, impelling you to transier the past to the 
future, you acquire ¢ a conviction, as strong as any conviction can pos- 
sibly be, that all wax will melt if thrown into the fire ; ; under these cir- 
cumstances two, three, or more persons tell you they saw a piece of 
wax remain consistent on the fire. What are you to do in this diffi- 
culty ? There is no difficulty in the matter—you_ will disbelieve them of 
course. Whyso? Because you have had personal experience of this 
melting quality in wax, and if you try the experiment again, you will find 
it still possessed of the same quality ; whereas you have had no oppor- 
tunity of testing the veracity of your reporters in a like case to that on 
which they now volunteer their testimony; it is plain that you could 
not have had such an opportunity, unless you had, on some occasion or 
other, absolutely witnessed in their company a subversion of a law of 
nature ;—and, on the other hand, you must have had experience enough, 
if you are not wholly unacquainted with the world, of men’s tendency 
towards falsehood in cases analogous to the one now under our consi- 
deration. According to Lord Brougham we found our confident belief 
in the negative position that ‘‘ no man was ever raised from the dead, 

partly, perhaps chiefly,*upon the testimony of others, and our belief that 
in times before our own the same position held eood must of necessity 
be drawn from our trusting the relations of other men.” With all de- 
ference to his lordship we rest our belief in this negative, position on 
the experience we have that dead bodies rot and putrefy, and run into 
other substances; and we trust the relations of other men who affirm 
that they went through the same process formerly, because their asser- 
tion is in accord with that same experience. But, because we believe 
testimony affirming the putrefaction of a dead body, it does not there- 
fore follow that we are to believe it when affirming the resurrection of 
one. We agree with Lord Brougham in opinion, when he talks or 
writes sense—are we therefore to agree with him when he talks or 
Writes nonsense? We do not agree with him, for instance, in his asser- 
tion, that our never having seen a man raised from the dead, would be 
a very limited ground of deduction, that no man was ever raised from 
the dead. We do not believe him in this instance, because we hold 
with the rule laid down by philosophers, that one correct experiment is 
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sufficient to establish a general truth; and even if this rule were in- 
correct, yet is it certain that the numberless opportunities we have of 
proving the necessary tendency of dead bodies to putrefaction, the very 
idea of which is incompatible with the notion of revivification, afford 
not a limited but an unlimited ground of deduction—and one as decisive 
and irresistible as unlimited—upon that negative position, as it is called 
by Lord Brougham. We must here remark, that Lord Brougham, by 
using the form of expression, ‘* was raised,” instead of, has risen from 
the dead, or some equivalent words, has furtively introduced Paley’s 
idea of the antecedent probability of God’s interference, and has thus 
prejudiced, (unintentionally we are sure,) the fair discussion of the ques- 
tion. Let usnot be misunderstood We do not object to meeting that 
argument—it is our purpose to do so hereafter—but we will do it 
directly and substantively, for be it observed that it forms no part of the 
argument we are now engaged in refuting. ‘* If,” adds his lordship, 
exultingly, ‘‘ the existence of the law of nature is proved in great part 
by such evidence, can we wholly reject it when it comes to prove an 
exception to the rule—a deviation from the law?’ But is his lordship 
serious in asserting that the existence of the law of nature is proved 
wholly or in part by testimony? That it is believed on that ground 
by young children and old children, we admit; but that the existence 
of the laws of nature can be proved by, or that it should stand in need of, 
proof from so fallacious and uncertain an argument, we utterly deny ; 
and we will venture to say, that a more unfounded notion than this ‘ol 
his lordship never issued from the brain of a man claiming to be ranked 
amongst philosophers. When the exception to the rule—when the 
deviation from the law—can show the same kind of proof that is shown 
by the law itself—experiment, it will be time enough to discuss the 
propriety of extending to ita similar belief. 

The reasonings of Lord Brougham upon this subject, making both for 
and against testimony, have one thing to recommend them to believers 
of all classes and descriptions—that they establish no rule or criterion 
for decision in disputed cases, and, therefore, they leave all parties at 
liberty to receive or reject just such and so many miracles as may be 
found suitable to their convenience or coincident with their precon- 
ceived opinions. We have already alluded to some of the causes that 
make men more ready, as we conceive, to follow testimony than the law 
of nature, when they happen to be opposed to each other. Upon reflec- 
tion, we find that we omitted one material circumstance, which in prac- 
tice is found to limit and direct that propensity:—it is this,—that 
though men are inclined to give the preference to testimony, yet it is 
always under an implied condition, that it shall not go to establish 
anything for a fact that runs counter to the system already adopted 
by the person to whom it is submitted. Each of the religious parties 
that divide the world is aware that it will stand in need of evidence to 
= its peculiar theory; and, therefore, they are all agreed to cry 

its authority, and to declaim against those who venture to question 
it This is all very well, whilst these parties confine themselves to 
generals, and so long as ‘they are united together for the purpose of 
combatting their common enemy the sceptic; but when they descend 
to particulars, Or when that temporary compact happens to be dis- 
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solved, then, somehow or other, evidence which of late was deemed so 
infallible, is found to be liable to a thousand errors; it is suddenly dis- 
covered, that even general integrity of character is no guarantee for 
fidelity of narration in religious matters ; the law of nature resumes its 
ascendancy, and those reserves and limitations with which the word of 
erring man ought to be received, are alone insisted on. A person 
against whom no special ground of untrustworthiness can be alleged 
either on the score of capacity or character, deposes to an event of a 
miraculous nature; immediately, the little world moving round the 
religious system to which the miracle is subservient, is in an uproar ; 
it clamours to know on what pretence a fact so supported can be dis- 
believed ; investigation into the character of its witness is loudly 
challenged by it; and in the event of its failing to be specially im- 
peached, unreserved credence is demanded for his story. In the 
meantime, the convictions of the other little religious worlds are in no 
way affected by this wonderful event. The rival sects, whose preten- 
sions would be compromised by the admission of this stranger into the 
fraternity of miracles, are not prevented, by their vaunted respect for 
testimony, from treating it in the same manner as some idolaters treat 
their gods, when they beat them out of the country for being useless 
or unpropitious to their wishes. The boasted eye-witness is declared 
to be an impostor, and the miracle that was to convert the world is 
pronounced an impudent falsehood ;—no inquiry—no sifting of particu- 
lars, is thought requisite for this summary condemnation. The sceptic, 
in the meantime, an impartial looker on, is extremely puzzled at all 
this—he cannot for the life of him see any difference in the quality of 
the evidence appealed to by the respective belligerents ;-—he sees on all 
sides an equal number of witnesses—equally honest in appearance, 
equally intelligent, and equally positive in their affirmations ;—he sees 
each party very angry with the other for not yielding to the peculiar 
weight of evidence on his side of the question ; and all parties equally 
angry with him, for not believing contradictory testimonies. By one of 
them heistold that thecontumelious treatment he has seen inflicted upon 
this new pretender is very proper, since it is clear, for it has been so re- 
solved, that the last genuine miracle was born into the Christian family 
upwards of 1700 years ago, and that, therefore, all subsequent births 
must be spurious and illegitimate. Should the sceptic inquire why any 
limitation to this or that particular period, when the only certificate 
that ought to be required, namely, the appointed quantum of evidence, 
is forthcoming? He is told in answer, that such modern testimony 
cannot be received, because it was declared, nearly 2000 years 
ago, that miracles were to cease at the period before mentioned. 
Should he still push the inquiry,—why this preference of ancient to 
modern evidence ?—whether it rests upon tle proved superiority of 
former ages in those qualities calculated to bestow upon it weight and 
authority ?—whether it is grounded upon the fact that people in the 
olden time were more enamoured of the beauty, and more impressed 
with the utility, of truth, more conversant with the physical laws of 
nature, less prone to credulity, more dispassionate, as well as more 
acute and discerning, than in these our days ?—To these reasonable 
queries he can extort no other answer than the general allegation that 
L 2 
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miracles have ceased. Is it, therefore, wonderful, if he should sit 
down contented with his scepticism, and be fortified in his opinion, that 
it is more probable that miracles never began, than that they should, 
after having once commenced, be thus arbitrarily made to cease, in 
accordance with the views of particular theorists ? 

It must be allowed that testimony is one of the most-accommodating 
things in all nature—it is found upon all sides, even the most opposite. 
Is a man, from habit, education, or any other cause, wedded to any 
doctrine which he apprehends will not stand the test of examination ? 
His wisest course will be to go no further for his reasons than the 
evidence by which it is supported. Is a man anxious to have moral 
grounds on which to justify his belief to the world, at the same time 
that he is resolved to submit his reason to authority ? Let him put for- 
ward testimony as the moral ground of his belief, whilst he throws 
upon his favourite authority the task of deciding what testimony shall 
be admissible, or the contrary. In a word, testimony, although always 
the ostensible, is very seldom the real, reason of men’s belief in 
miracles. It is the creed that determines the miracle, and not the 
miracle the creed. It must, otherwise, be impossible to account for 
the fact, that decisions the most opposite, upon a question so vitally im- 
portant, have been embraced by men so enlightened and honest as the 
Hookers, the Chillingworths, the Tillotsons, and a host of others 
equally eminent on one side; and the Fenelons, the Massillons, the 
Bossuets, and the Bourdaloues on the other. 

We have not in truth asserted any thing more in this paper than is 
honestly admitted by an English Bishop, and one of the brightest 
ornaments of his own or any other church. ‘ Although the argument 
drawn from miracles (says Jeremy Taylor, in his Liberty of 
Prophesying’) is good to attest a holy doctrine, which by its own 
worth will support itself, after way is a little made by miracles, yet of 
itself, and by its own reputation, it will not support any fabric ; for, 
instead of proving a doctrine to be true, it makes that the miracles 
themselves are suspected to be illusions, if they be pretended in behalf 
of a doctrine which we think we have reason to account false.” 

Mankind are apt in the case of miracles, as in almost every other, 
to judge by the result. There is as much difference between the 
miracle of a triumphant religion, or one that bids fair to be so, and the 
miracle of a religion that is obsolete or declining, as between the 
thunder that once rolled over the world from the Vatican, and the 
‘* shrill treble” that now issues from the Papal chair. Were the count- 
less miracles that flourished in the palmy days of Catholicism, and 
were never questioned, a whit more legitimate then than they are at 
this hour? No, certainly. The laws of truth and nature do not 
fluctuate ; but men will not see the faults of a victorious party. 

It is evident that creeds and religious theories are not exempt from 
the principle of mutation aitaching to and pervading every thing 
human. Heathenism, after enduring many centuries in the western 
parts of the world, fell at length under the weight of its absurdities. 
Judaism proved unequal to tbe burthen of its rites, of its ceremonies, 
and ofits priesthood. Roman Catholicism yielded under the i increasing 
pressure of the follies, and of the frauds, it was necessitated to uphold ; 
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and it would appear that other systems give tokens of a similar cata- 
strophe from like causes. The dogmas, the puerilities, and the material 
interests, that never fail to gather round establishments of the religious 
kind, have a natural tendency to grow and accumulate, until at length 
they overlay and smother their supporters; besides which, every 
institution, built upon any other foundation than that of nature, con- 
tains, within its bosom, the seeds of inevitable decay and dissolution. 
Methods, as unnatural or preternatural as those that gave it birth, 
must be continually had recourse to, in order to secure it any degree 
of permanence; and after all is done of this sort that can be done, 
there must for ever remain an appeal against it to the laws of nature, 
which will prove too hard for it at last, for they are more enduring 
than even prejudices and prescriptive authority of any kind. In 
proportion as mankind advance in arts, science, and civilization, in 
the same ratio will the durability and uniformity of these laws be made 
apparent ; and the more this is done, the more favourably will they 
contrast with speculations which are necessarily so perishable and 
fluctuating as those of man upon supernatural subjects. 


(To be continued.) 


LOVE. 


‘© Tis not her birth, her friends, nor yet her treasure, 

My free-born soul can hold ; 
For chains are chains, thoug hgold : 

Nor do | court her for my pleasure, 
Nor for that old morality, 
Do | love her, ’cause she loves me ¢ 

For that’s no love but gratitude: and all 

Loves that from fortunes rise, with fortunes fall. 


‘¢ If friends, or birth, created love within me, 
Then princes I'll adore, 
And only scorn the poor : 
If virtue, or good parts could win me, 
I'll turn platonick, and ne’er vex 
My soul with difference of sex : 
And he that loves his lady ’cause she’s fair, 
Delights his eye; so loves himself, not her. 


‘* Reason and wisdom are to love high treason ; 
Nor can he truly love, 
Whose flame’s not far above, 
And far beyond his wit, or reason : 
Then ask no reason for my fires, 
For infinite are my desires : 
Something there is, moves me to love; and I 
Do know I leve; but know not how, nor why.”’ 
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BRITISH NECROLOGY OF 1842. 


Wuat a melancholy subject on which to think of writing an article ! 

exclaims the gentle—no, not the gentle, but the impatient—reader. 

Friend! if thou hast any power of endurance in thee, ‘‘ tarry awhile,” 

and learn that though the subject be grave, the article is not lugubrious. 

Don’t cry out that, ‘the year 1842 being past and gone, we have nothing 

to do but look forward to future years, and forget all that was un- 
pleasant in the last twelve months. Is it quite certain, that, because 
retrospection is highly profitable, it therefore must be ‘highly unpala- 
table? Surely no reader of the Monthly Magazine can be capable 
of so illogical a conclusion. Well, then, “ let us together roam the 
field” of examination which the bygone year presents, and see what 
materials of amusement it may offer. Beginning as far back as the first 
of March, we come upon the funeral obsequies of the Most Honourable 
the Marquis of Hertford. Reader, it is to be hoped you felt no great 
regret for the death of that tremendous Tory—that unworthy old man. 
It was time that he should go to his long account, for he had committed 
sin enough in this world. Now, moving forward into the month of 
May, we come upon another old Tory, who wanted very little of being 
a hundred years of age,a Right Honourable and learned Lord, who kept 
to himself the dignities, patronage, and emoluments of the Irish Court 
of Chancery for more than a quarter of acentury. In his way he was 
a respectable sort of man; but who has any friends left at eighty-six ? 
and what loss is a man who has no friends? Old Lord Manners had 
acquired or saved two or three hundred thousand pounds. The legatees 
who sacked this hoard were not inconsolable. The heir, in putting on 
his coronet, could easily dispense with condolences. In four days after- 
wards died Lord Rolle—not for grief on losing Lord Manners, but under 
the heavy pressure of ninety winters. He left a young wife, but no chil- 
dren—never had any—never expected to have any, long before he got 
his peerage; yet he did get the peerage to gratify himself. There is, 

however, no great fault to be found with the old gentleman; but we 
need not shed many tears over the grave of one who dies of sheer old 
age. Sir Joseph Littledale, a very good man; but the world knew very 
little of him except as a judge; it was, therefore, not when he died, but 
when infirmity compelled him to quit the bench, that the voice of 
lamentation ought to have been raised. Another man of the same class 
was the late Sir William Alexander; but he sunk into retirement and 
was forgotten ten years ago. Still another lawyer, Sir William Rae, 
the eternal Lord Advocate of Scotland. Under the ‘Liverpool ministry, 
who but he—he alone—would be the Crown’s Advocate north of Tweed ; 

to the Canning ministry and to the Goderich he sticks like a burr ; 
likewise to the Wellington, and ditto to the Peel ministry ; nothing but 
death could relax his grasp of office. He died childless, but not friend- 
less—he was very much liked by every one who knew him; yet his loss 
was no great public calamity; we could spare a dozen such without a 
sigh; so that you see, after all, the deaths of the year may not always 
be so deplorable as timid people think. Few things are so formidable 
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as at first view they seem to be. One’s own death is, as the old ladies 
say, ‘‘ quite frightful to think of;” but, bless your heart! who cares 
about superannuated government jobbers and people of that sort? And 
when it is remembered that we got rid of so many within the past year, 
there is something to rejoice at, rather than be sad. It was full of 
thoughts like these that we proceeded, last week, to cast a glance over 
a very lively, agreeable book, full of pleasant anecdotes, judicious 
reflections, important historical statements, and spirited characteristic 
sketches ; yet it is a volume all about the people of note who died 
within the year ;—only fancy such a thing—a lively obituary !—a Necro- 
logical Register penned as gal as a Magazine article. But how is 
this? ** Do you give it up ?”-—** Yes.”” Well, then, it is not about 
death, but about life: it is not devoted to describing the manner in 
which men died, but the character, fashion, and mode in which they 
lived ; their writings, actions, and speeches ; ; all that they said and all 
that they accomplished, with the time when, the place where, and the 
manner how ;—and though no one cares a button about ancient twad- 
dlers who are defunct, or boroughmongers who have been scheduled, 
yet itis another guess thing to read about the man whose star was in the 
ascendant when Tippoo Saib and his dynasty were overthrown. In this 
volume the life of that man—we mean the Marquis Wellesley—is every 
thing that a piece of biography ought to be. As we have said so much 
about the book, it is only right that we should give the exact title, 
which is as follows :—‘‘ The Annual Biography ; being Lives of Eminent 
or Remarkable Men who have Died within the Year 1842.” The 
author (Mr. Dodd) appears to have put forth his strength upon the 
life of Lord Wellesley, but many of the others are exceedingly well 
done; for example, Lord Congleton, William Hone, Lady Callcott, Sir 
Charles Bell, Lord Vivian, Thomas Bish, Sir Lowry Cole, and others. 
Lord Leicester's is also a good life,-—not ‘that we subscribe to the poli- 
tical doctrines put forth; we merely refer to the spirit in which the 
task was executed. The volume to which we have just called attention 
is surprisingly complete; and if Mr. Dodd has appeared in a new cha- 
racter as a writer of lively Memoirs, he had not forgotten his old habits 
of being exact as to names, dates, &c. From the materials contained in 
his volume we have been enabled to compile a Necrological Table, 
which is appended to this article. That it is curious and valuable, 
we have no doubt the reader will at once perceive; that every one 
should form acquaintance with the source from which it has been de- 
rived, is equally certain; he should there see the sayings and doings 
of the 256 worthies who departed this life in the year 1842; he 
should see a picture of the faultless soldier in the life of Lord Hill—of 
the liberal-minded prelate in Dr. Sandes—of the unfortunate tradesman 
and politician in William Hone—of the great noble in the premier Duke 
of England—of the good and honest man in Allan Cunningham—and 
of the statesman, orator, and author, in the renowned Wellesley. 

But we proceed to our Table, which is alphabetically arranged, and 
in which the reader will find the date of the death and birth of every 
man that the world cares about. To some of them we have appended 
an explanatory word respecting their sources of distinction; and we 
think our reader will find it a pretty complete view of the handywork 
of the Angel of Death during the past year. 
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When Born. When Died. 

Agnew, Lieut.-Col. Patrick Vans, C.B. Jan. 6, 1783 | July 31. 
Alexander, Rt. Hon. Sir William, Knt. (a Judge) - « « 1754 | June 29. 
Allen, Dr. Alexander (Author) Sept. 23,1814 | Novem. 9. 
Apthorp, Major in the E.I.C.S. . - + « 1803 | March 28. 
Arnold, Rev. Thomas, D.D. (Head Master of 

Rugby ) June 13,1795 | June 12. 
Astley, Captain Sir William Edw. Corry (R. N. ) Oct. 21,1789 | June 20. 
Astley, Sir John Dugdale, Bart. June 27,1778 | Jan. 19. 
Atholl, the Duchess of . : — 1762 | October 3. 
Banim, John (Irish Novelist) ° 1800 | August 4. 
Barnewall, Richard Vaughan (Law Reporter) 1780 | Jan. 29. 
Basset, Lieut.-Col. Thomas ‘ - « + 1758 | Jan. 7. 
Bathurst, Hon. and Rev. Charles, D. C. L. Jan. 21,1802 | Feb. 28. 


Beatty, Sir William, M.D., F.R.S. (Physician at 
Greenwich Hospital) ‘ 

Bell, Sir Charles, M.D., F.R.S. (Eminent Physio- 
logist) 

Beresford, Hon. and Rev. George de la Poer ° 

Berwick, William Noel Hill, Third Lord — 
matist) ‘. 

Bish, Thomas (Lottery Office Keeper) 

Borrett, Giles (a Medical Practitioner) 

Boswell, Edward (Author) . 

Bower, Henry, F.S.A. (Genealogist and Topo: 
grapher) . 

Bowles, Hon. and Rev. Geo. Rushout 

Bradford, the Countess of ‘ 

Brock, Daniel De Lisle (Chief Magistrate of 
Guernsey) ‘ 

Brodrick, General the Hon. John 

Brogden, James (formerly Chairman of Commit- 
tees in House of Commons) 

Bromley, William, A.R.A. (Engraver 

Butler, Hon. Henry ‘ 

Buxton, Sir John Jacob, Bart. 


Caldwell, Sir John, Bart. (Treasurer « of Lower 
Canada) ‘ 


Callcott, Maria, Lady (Author) 

Campbell, Sir Duncan, Bart. 

Cartwright, Capt. Edmund William | (E. LC.S. ) 

Carysfort, the Countess of 

Casberd, Robt. Matthew, D. C.L. (Queen’s 
Counsel) ° ‘ 

Cashel, the Lord Bishop of (Sandes) ‘ 

Chichester, the Lord Bishop of (Shuttleworth) ° 

Chichester, Sir Arthur, Bart. 


Cleveland, William Harry Vane, First Duke of . 

Clinton, Lord Edward Pelham (Lieut. R.N.) 

Cole, General the Hon. Sir Galbraith Lowry. 

Congleton, Henry Brooke Parnell, First Lord 
(Statesman) 

Corbet, Maréchal William (a Military ‘Com- 
mander in France) 

Cowan, Sir John, Bart. (formerly Lord Mayor) . 

Croke, Sir Alexander, Knt. (a Judge) 

Cross, Sir John, Knt. (a Judge) . 

Cunningham, Allan (Author) 

Currey, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Edmund, K. C.H. 

Davidge, George Bothwell (Theatrical Manager) 

Davis, Rich. Hart (Merchant, Banker, and M.P.) 

Dawson, Hon. Lionel Charles 

Deacon, Major-General Sir Charles, K.C.B. 
(East India Co. Service) : ‘ 








1774 
1776 


o « « Tie 
May 5, 1779 
April 23, 1773 
April 5, 1760 

i« «+ Tie 
July 30,1772 
Aug. 20, 1790 


Dec. 10, 1762 
Sept. 3, 1765 


1765 





1769 | 


Feb. 16, 1773 


| Aug. 13, 1783 


July 19, 1785 
Dec. 19, 1809 
July 23, 1757 


Oct. 8, 1778 
Feb. 9, 1782 
April 25, 1790 
July 27, 1766 


- | Feb. 18, 1816 


March 25. 


April 28. 
Sept. 10. 


Aug. 4. 

Dec. 27. 
Aug. 18. 
Oct. 30. 


Feb. 25. 
Oct. 1. 
Oct. 12. 


Sept. 24. 
Oct. 16. 


July 24. 
Oct. 22. 
Dec. 6. 
Oct. 13. 


October. 
Oct. 21. 
Oct. 2. 
Feb. 10. 
December. 


| Jan. 3. 


May 11,1772. 


July 3,1776 | 


July 1779 
July 22, 1758 
June 5, 1768 
Dec. 7, 1784 
June 1778 

' 1793 

os =e 
May 7, 1790 


Nov. 15. 
Jan. 7. 
May 30. 
Feb. 5. 
June. 
October 3. 


June 8. 


August 12. 
November. 


| Dec. 27. 
| Nov. 5. 


| 
1776 | Dec. 30. 


Oct. 29. 
August 27. 
Jan. 31. 
Feb. 21. 
Feb. 25. 
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When Born. When Died. 
Dennie, Lieutenant-Colonel William Henry . es April 6. 
Digby, Admiral Sir Henry, G.C.B. : - + + 1769 | August 19. 
Doyle, Lieutenant-General Sir Charles William April 16, 1780 | November. 
Dromore, the Lord Bishop of (Saurin) Dec. 1759 | April 9. 
Ducrow, Andrew (Actor, Proprietor of Astley’ 8 

Theatre, &c.) ‘ : Jan. 26. 
Egan, James (Mezzotint Engraver) ‘ a October 2. 
Elphinstone, Major-General George Wm. Keith - 1782 | April 23. 
Elton, Rev. Sir Abraham, Bart. . Oct. 31,1755 | Feb. 23. 
Erne, Abraham Creighton, Second Earl of. ‘ ae oe June 10. 
Escott, Rev. Thomas Sweet. e- 1764 | April 17. 
Ferrers, Washington Shirley, Eighth Earl | Nov. 13, 1760 | October 2. 
Forster, Colonel Thomas Watkin . eo 2 ag March 12. 
Fort, John (formerly M.P. for Clithero) April 9, 1793 | April 7. 
Fortescue, Hon. Captain Matthew April 12,1754 | Nov. 19. 
Fosbroke, Rev. Thomas ow F.S.A. (Anti 

quarian Author) May 27,1770 | January 1. 
Foster, John Leslie (a Judge) o 6 6 « c | July 10. 
Foulis, Sir James, Bart. Sept. 9,1770 | May 2. 
Fox, Hon. Elizabeth Pata (Widow of Chas. Jas. 

Fox) 1750 | July 8. 
Fraser, Major J ames J onathan ‘ ‘* June 26. 
Galwey, John Matthew (formerly M. P. "for 

Waterford) ‘ ‘ « . « 1789 | March 25. 
Gervis, Sir George William Tapps, Bart. May 24,1795 | August. 
Gill, Captain Charles, C.B. ‘ ti. wae 1 
Gillies, Adam, Lord (a Judge) April 27,1766 | Dec. 24. 
Gold, Colonel Charles, C.B. “we Se April 17. 
Goodhugh, William (Author) 1799 | May 23. 
Gore, Sir Ralph St. George, Bart. . 1759 | March 25. 
Gort, Charles Vereker, Second Viscount (Mili- | 

tary Commander) , : oe - + + 1768 | Nov. 11. 
Gray, Francis, Fifteenth Lord ‘| Sept. 1,1765 | August 20. 
Gregorie, David William — Magistrate 

Queen Square) 1789 | Septem. 
Griffiths, Rear Admiral - - + 1770 | July 14. 
Haggerston, Sir Thomas, Bart. July 13,1785 | December. 
Hall, Vice-Admiral Robert . % 1766 | May 23. 
Hannay, Sir Samuel, Bart. (many years j in the 

Austrian Service) ‘ ‘ . » « + « « | January 1. 
Harper, John (Architect) °* . Oct. 11,1809 | Oct. 18. 
Harvey, Lieutenant-Colonel John , 1755 | Feb. 9. 
Hawkins, John Sidney (Antiquarian Author) 1755 | August 12. 
Hector, Cornthwaite, John ener M.P. for | 

Petersfield) ‘ - - » 1774 | Feb. 14. 
Hertford, the Marquis oe . March 11,1777. March 1. 
Hesketh, Sir Thos. Dalrymple, Bart. . Jan. 13,1777 | July 27. 
Hill, General Rowland Hill, First Viscount . August 11,1772 Dec. 10. 
Hill, Sir Francis Brian (Military Officer) April 21,1779 | April 4. 
Hollis, George (Engraver) ‘ o « « S| Jae 
Hone, William (Bookseller and Author) June 3, 1780 | Novem. 6. 
Honyman, Sir Richard Bemptde J., Bart. . May 6,1787 | Feb. 23. 
Horrocks, Samuel (Manufacturer) o « « es | Riese 
Houston, General Sir William, Bart. August 10, 1766 | April 8. 
Hussey-Hussey, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard . | March 16, 1776 | Novem. 6. 
Hutchinson, Hon. Coote Hely (Naval Officer) . see 6 « | Rape 
Ireland, Very Rev. John, D.D. (Dean of West- | 

minster) . | Sept. 8,1761 | Sept. 1. 
Ivory, James, K.H., BRS. (Mathematician) - « + 1765 | Sept. 21. 
Jelf, Sir James, Knt. . April 25,1763 | April 26. 
Jones, John (a Barrister and M.P. ‘ . 1775 | Nov. 10. 
Kearsley, John Hodson (M.P. for Wigan) » « 1783 | October 2. 
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154 British Necrology of 1842. 
When Born. When Died. 

Kennaway, William Richard (a Judge)’. —. » | Oct. 14. 
Lambert, Aylmer Bourke, F.R.S. acces Bo- 

tanist) Feb. 2,1761 | Jan. 10. 
Lawford, Admiral Sir Jobe, K.C. B. June 22,1757 | Dec. 22. 
Leeson, Honourable Robert ‘ March 1772 | Jan. 14. 
Leicester, Thomas Wm. Coke, First Earl of 

(Eminent Agriculturist) May 4,1752 | June 30. 
Leith, Major-General Sir George, Bart. - » « 1766 | Jan. 25. 
Leith, Sir Wellesley A. W., Bart. Oct. 30,1806 | April 3. 
Lipscombe, Reverend W illiam . 1754 | May 25. 
Lister, Thomas Henry ; 1801 | June 5. 
Littledale, Right Hon. Sir Joseph (a Judge) 1767 | June 26. 
Longman, Thomas Norton eesti and Pub- 

lisher) ° - «+ © 1770 | Aug. 28. 
Ludlow, General George Jas. Ludlow, Third Earl Dec. 12,1758 | April 16. 
Lyon, Lieutenant. General Sir James, K.C.B. August 1775 | Oct. 14. 
Macclesfield, George Parker, Fourth Earl of . | Feb. 24,1755 | March 20. 
Maginn, William, LL.D. “— and Miscel- 

laneous Author) ‘ - . + 1793 | Aug. 20. 
Mahon, Sir Ross, Bart. ‘ July 18,1811 | April 5. 
Mainwaring, Lieut.-Gen. John M. ~ « « 1762 | Jan. 7. 
Malkin, Benjamin Heath, D.C.L. ( Author) . 1769 | May 26. 
Manners, Thomas Manners-Sutton, First Lord 

(a Judge) . Feb. 24,1756 | May 31. 
Martin, Sir William ‘Henry, Bart. Dec. 20, 1768 | Feb. 3. 
Massey, Sir Hugh Dillon, Bart. eae March 28. 
Massy, Hon. George Eyre . July 29,1772 | Jan. 3. 
Meade, Sir John, K.H. (Physician) .% 1774 | April 9. 
Meath, the Lord Bishop of (Dickinson) 1795 | July 11. 
Menzies, Archibald (Eminent — 1754 | Feb. 16. 
Mitford, Bertram Osbaldeston ~ « « 1777 | Feb. 27. 
Mitford, George, M.D. Nov. 15,1760 | Dec. 10. 
Montagu, Lord William Francis ‘(Military Officer) Aug. 5, 1800 | March 30. 
Morris, David Edward (Theatrical Manager) - « « 1770 | Feb. 17. 
Mudie, Robert (Author) ‘ June 28,1777 | April 29. 
Munster, George Fitz-Clarence, First Earl of 

(Military Commander) Jan. 29,1794 | March 20. 
Munster, the Countess of . 2 = a Dec. 3. 
Murray, Rev. Sir William, Bart. May 14. 
Nicolay, Lieut.-Gen. Sir William, C. B., K. C. H. 

(Colonial Governor, &c.) April 14,1771 | May 3. 
Norfolk, Bernard Edward, Fifteenth Duke of 

(Earl Marshal of England) , Nov. 21,1765 | March 16. 
O’Loghlen, Right Hon. Sir Michael, ‘Bart. (a 

Judge) ‘ Oct. 6, 1789 | Sept. 28. 
Ouseley, Sir W ‘illiam (Oriental “Author) ew 1769 | Septem. 
Ouseley, Major-Gen. Sir Ralph - « « 1772 | May 3. 
Paul, Sir Joshua Christmas, Bart. Dec. 4,1773 | August 22. 
Petrie, Henry (Author) ° ° 1768 | March 17. 
Platt, Thomas (Eminent Solicitor) 1760 | Oct. 8. 
Popham, Capt. Stephen, R.N. 1780 | Feb. 25. 
Porter, Sir Robert Ker (Diplomatist, Painter, &c. ) 1780 | May 4. 
Potter, Richard (formerly M.P. for Wigan) ‘ 1777 | July 13. 
Rae, Right Hon. Sir William, Bart. (Lord Advo- 

cate of Scotland) . , — Oct. 18. 
Ramsay, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. John April 21, 1775 | June 28. 
Read, Rev. Sir John - « « 1790 | Decem. 
Richmond, Duchess of . Sept. 20,1768 | April 13. 
Ricketts, Vice-Admiral Sir R. T., Bart. - «+ « 1772 | August 18. 
Rodney, George Rodney, Third Lord June 17,1782 | June 21. 
Rokewode, John Gage (Antiquary) Sept. 13,1786 | Oct. 14. 


Rolle, John Rolle, First Lord . 








Oct. 16, 1751 











June 3. 
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Rossmore, Warner William — Second 
Lord 

Rowley, Admiral Sir Je osias, Bart. 

Russell, Lord Henry (Naval Officer) . 

St. Lawrance, Archdeacon 

Sevestre, Sir Thomas (Naval Surgeon) . 

Shannon, Henrv Boyle, Third Earl of ‘ 

Shield, Admiral William, , F — 

Shiffner, Sir George, Bart. ‘ 

Shrapnel, Lieut.-Gen. Henry (Inventor of the 
Shrapnel Shells) ‘ ‘ 

Sinclair, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John, Bart. ‘ 

Singleton, Rev. Ty D.D. renee, 

Skegg, Edward . 

Sleath, Rev. William " Boultbee, D. D. (Head- 
master of Repton) ‘ 

Smith, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lionel, Bart. (Colonia 
Governor) ‘ 

Smith, John (Banker and M.P. a 

Smollett, Admiral John Rouet ‘ 

Somerset, Lieut.-Gen. Lord Edward . 

Somerville, Mark, Sixteenth Lord 


Sotheby, Samuel (Book Auctioneer) ° 

Soyer, Madame (Artist) 4% 
Spankie, Robert (Serjeant-at- Law) . ‘ ° 
Spittal, Sir James, Knt. . 


Stuart, Lord Evelyn James (Military Officer) 

Tatham, Charles Heathcote aapaad 

Taylor, Admiral William 

Teynham, Fourteenth Lord. ‘ ° 

Teynham, Fifteenth Lord . é P ‘ 

Theakston, Joseph (Sculptor) 

Thicknesse, Ralph (formerly M.P. for Wigan) . 

Tomlinson, Lieut.-Col. Nicholas R. ° 

Townshend, Lord James (Naval Officer) . 

Turner, William (formerly M.P.) 

Vane, Sir Francis Fletcher, Bart. 

Varley, John (Artist) . 

Vivian, Richard HusseyVivian, First Lord (Mili 
tary Commander) ‘ 

Waite, Rev. Thomas, LL. D: ‘ é ‘ 

Walker, General Sir George, Bart. . . 

Walker, Colonel David ‘ 

Waters, Lieutenant-General Sir J ohn, K. C. B. 

Watts, Walter Henry (Artist) . 

Wellesley, Richard Colley Wellesley, First Mar- 
quis (Statesman) . F ‘ 

Wetherall, General Sir Frederick ‘A. 

Wharton, ‘Rev. William ‘ ‘ a 

Whishaw, John (Solicitor) , , ° ‘ 

Wilmot, Sir Robert, Bart. . ° ‘ . 

Wolseley, Admiral William . 

Woodriff, Captain Daniel (R.N.) 

Woods, Sir William, K.H. (an Eminent Herald) 

— Henry, LL.D. (Town Clerk of Lon- 

on) . ‘ 

Wilson, Lieutenant-General Sir Wiltshire 

Wrangham, Archdeacon . 

Yates, Frederick Henry (Actor and Manager) 

Young, Sir William aad Bart. - P. for 
Buckinghamshire) ‘ ‘ 
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When Born. When Died. 
Oct. 14,1765 | August 10. 

© + eee Jan. 10. 
Feb. 17,1816 | May 1. 

. * s June 19. 

. . 1785 Feb. 15. 
August 8,1771 | April 22. 

‘ June 25. 
Nov. 17, 1762 Feb. 3. 

, March 13. 
« * Oct. 1. 
‘ 1784 | March 13. 
a 4 March 24. 
1762 | Oct. 21. 
Oct. 9, 1778 | Jan. 3. 

‘ 1767 | Jan. 20. 

ee 2 eo May 13. 
Dec. 19,1776 | Sept. 1. 
Oct. 26,1784 | June 3. 

‘ - 1772 | Jan. 4. 

1813 | August 29. 

‘ . 1774 | Nov. 2. 
Feb. 1, 1769 | Oct. 2. 
May 7, 1773 | August 16. 

‘ 1770 | April 10. 

- « . 1760 | July 19. 
May 9, 1768 | March 8. 

- 1789 | Sept. 23. 

~ « 1773 | April 14. 

eS Nov. 8. 

- «+ « 1804 | May 18. 
Sept. 11,1785 | June 28. 
Sept. 1776 | July 17. 
March 29, 1777 | Feb. 15. 

1778 | Nov. 17. 
July 28,1775 | August. 
- 1775 | Nov. 6. 
1764 | Nov. 15. 
oo wg August 6. 
- 1773 | Nov. 21. 
1776 | Jan. 4. 
June 29,1760 | Sept. 26. 
August 10,1755 | Dec. 18. 
1770 | May 26. 

- - 1756 | Jan. 28. 

June 5, 1765 | July 13. 
1756 | June 7. 

a a Feb. 24. 
August 17, 1786 | July 25. 

- « 1780 | March 3. 
March 21, 1762 | May 8. 
June 11,1769 | Dec. 27. 

1797 | June 21. 
Sept. 29,1806 | June 27. 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE LAST, 
AND 


PROSPECTS OF THE COMING SESSION. 





‘¢ Nay, do not think I flatter— 
For what advancement may I hope from thee 
That No REVENUE hast ??”’—HAMLET. 





Goop Mister Reaper !—A word in your ear. ‘‘ But you'll be 
secret ? There’s ne’er a villain living in all England, but—he’s an arrant 
knave.” This is what the farmers say, when they think of the Premier. 
For our part, we should more incline to the aphorism, that ‘‘ there’s 
ne’er a villain, but he’s an arrant fool ;” and as Sir Bob’s no fool, argal, 
he’s no the conclusion is too obvious to need expression. Not that 
we lean to the opinion of the Morning Twaddle that ‘* wrote down” 
Peel a ‘‘ heaven-born minister’’—for if such he be, Heaven has cer- 
tainly allowed him to get rid of the quality of his descent with remark- 
able expedition, and sent him below summd diligentid, which being 
interpreted, by the Irishman who travelled in France, for the benefit 

of old maids and country gentlemen, means ‘ on the top of the dili- 
gence.” Whata mess he has made! What a rating will he get from 
to-morrow forth! What a market has he brought his hogs to! When 
Sheil, like a thorough-bred terrier, tore his poor “Income Tax all to rags, 

he got into a rage, and vociferated, ‘¢ Oh you miserable financiers !!" 
How often is he doomed to hear pitched across the dispatch boxes on 
the clerk’s table, at him, the chuckling cry of the Opposition, ‘ I thank 
thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.”’ He lost his temper with Att- 
wood, and had to be cupped when he got home. He even ventured 
to afford to curl up his nose at his ‘little shilling”. nostrum. How 
triumphantly will the man of banks and steam-boats demand of ‘* the 
pilot that has not weathered the storm,’’ What have you done with your 
big ee Even Borthwick, cheated out of his expected, if not 
promised, ‘ diplomatic capacity, (1) will hoist the blue Peter upon his 
conduct; and D’Israeli, in place of sticking his knees in his back 
sicut suus est mos, will indignantly dig his knee-pan in his lumbar ver- 
tebree, and rise ‘* superior to the base influences of party,” in a fit of 
duty to his country, his constituents, and—himself. 

We shall not soon forget the last ‘‘ skrimmage” of the defunct Session. 
Lord John had ‘‘ cut the concern,” and had fallen back upon matri- 
mony and Minto House ;—Labouchere took wings unto himself and 
left partridges without any ;—Howick and Wood eloped in couples to 
shoot grouse and folly :—even Baring retired within his bushy eyebrows, 
and Muntz hid himself behind his whiskers. Finality Whiggery— 





** Abiit, evasit, erupit ;” 


and Palmerston, left with a sort of imitation Lord John in the person 
of little Ben. Hawes, was all that remained of the late ministry, actual 
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and expectant, on the Opposition benches. Some seventy or eighty 
Radicals kept watch and ward over the country like crows in the mist, 
and the House was thinned by a tedious infliction of Poor Law orators, 
whose attempts to reconcile their hustings pledges with their votive 
performances, neither emulated the delivery” of Demosthenes, nor 
the oval retundity of Cicero. Gradually the Gallery benches began to 
fill with sleeping patriots readyto respond to the call—of the Speaker’ S 
bell. ‘* The House” also continued to receive instalments of cigar 
and cold-without-comforted ‘ friends of order and of the Church,” 
until nearly the whole of the 420 ‘‘champicns of the Constitution” 
might be seen in their places, looking sulkily at the handful of mis- 
chief-brewers on the other side, as who should say, ‘‘ Confound you 
and your distress of the nation—you will neither go to the partridges 
yourselves, nor let us go!” We could even hear a very important 
gentleman i in patent pumps and a white waistcoat, hail Mr, Bonham 
to know if ‘* Peel meant to let these d d Corn Law people run 
their rigs to-night again?” and we observed that on the whipper- 
in endeavouring to arrest the egress of a young sprig of quality, and 
to explain that the government were anxious to mark the sense of the 
House by as large a majority against that ‘‘ cursed League” as pos- 
sible, he was told that “ the sense of the House might go to the devil, 
for he couldn’t get a pair.’ 

At last, up got Milner Gibson on ‘ the distress question,” and ina 
speech full of © points” and quiet, easy, lurking smart hits, contrasted 
the depth of distress with the shallowness of “the government reme- 
dies, and made the solemn import and profound sagacity of the minis- 
terial plans dwindle into peddling absurdities and mere bags of wind. 
—As he demanded of the minister “if he ever heard of a great nation 
saved from ruin by charity balls ?” we saw Peel perceptibly wince ; and 
when he exclaimed, ‘* With one hand you issue a tax on the bread of 
poverty, and with the other, by aQueen’s Letter, send round the begging- 
box to gather alms to help paupers to pay the tax,” the fond father of 
the new Corn Bill crossed his legs, pulled his hat over his eyes, and 

sent Bonham to the library for a volume of Hansard. To Gibson suc- 
ceeded member after member from the manufacturing districts, each 
touching the prospects of the country with a darker pencil, and te- 
moving the perspective of the condition of England into a deeper 
gloom. Villiers was seated at the very back row of the Opposition 
benches, alone. He seemed to have been called to his feet by the 
moving picture of the danger of the country supplied by the previous 
speakers. For the first time he seemed fairly roused into contempt 
for and defiance of the enemy. Every word seemed to be sent through 
his teeth. It was as if the moment of triumphant revenge had come 
to him for all his warnings disregarded, arguments despised, and rea- 
sons perverted by the sophistries of monopoly. Indignant challenge, 
bitter taunt, stinging sneer, fluent denunciation, poured from him like 
shot from a steam-gun. Not a fallacy escaped detection,—not a 
falsehood remained unexposed. The Conservative speeches of 1840 
and 1841 were called up, like the ghosts of murdered innocents, and 
placed side by side with the impudent recantations by which they had 
been succeeded. The assertions of the past were compared with the 
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admitted facts of the present, and all was rolled up together in one 
solid mass, and flung at the Treasury bench with point blank precision 
and deadly effect. While the speaker resumed his seat, amid reite- 
rated cheers, O'Connell grasped him by the hand, and, what rung in 
the ears of the minister until they tingled again, a knot of ministerial 
malcontents took up the cheer and renewed it. John Fielden, face- 
tiously styled the ‘‘ Self-acting Mule,” appeared on this occasion to 
have made up his mind to act with other people, and made a down- 
right good, sturdy John Bull speech. He stuck his arms a-kimbo, 
looked across at Graham, and vociferated, ‘“* Ya coom here seekin’ 
mooney, but a’ want to know wheere it’s to be got?” Here a loud 
snore was followed by a pert cry of ‘‘ Vote!”—‘* Go home to bed to 
your wife !”’ exclaims Fielden. ‘ I'll stay here all night. You shan’t ha’ 
a farthing o’ mooney till the people’s distress is relieved.” To the 
astonishment of all, Matthias Attwood rises from the ministerial side, 
and rates the minister roundly! He declares the country to be in 
great danger, and concurs in Gibson’s motion. And now Peel pre- 
pares to speak, but, just as he rises, the Speaker retires, and a pause 
ensues. During the interval, Peel calls to Attwood tauntingly to 
state his plan of relief. Attwood retorts, ‘‘ Read the Currency pam- 
phlet of your colleague, Sir James Graham!” Not discovering, in the 
titter of the honourable members behind him, that ‘‘ he has had _ his 
gruel,’ Peel again in his speech appeals to Attwood to state speci- 
fically the remedy he proposes, when Attwood replies, ‘‘ I haven’t been 
regularly called in—I’m not the doctor,” amidst thunders of applause. 
This fairly finishes the Premier for the night, which is wound up by 
a tremendous chastisement from Cobden. For the moment he makes 
you forget the relative positions of parties altogether. The 420 of 
“a tyrant majority” dwindle into rows of schoolboys ranged on the 
benches for their lessons, and Peel, at the end of the bottom form, looks 
like the big booby of the class. Knatchbull holds down his head as if 
he had just been birched; and the leader of the League, as he shakes his 
forefinger across at them, appears to be the provoked tutor scolding 
his pupils through their Accidence. And when he winds up his bold, 
clear, thorough-going statement, you overhear the irrepressible excla- 
mation of three squires in the gallery, as they rise at the Speaker’s 
sonorous cry of ‘‘ Strangers withdraw !"”—‘‘ Well, it’s of no use—the 
Corn Law’s done for,”—and think to yourself, ** Voila le piece finit— 
allons a souper !” 

If in debate at the end of last Session the majority were struck 
dumb—if the ‘“‘ might and majesty of the great Conservative party,” 
with its face of brass, and its superhuman impudence, dwindled into 
such self-conscious insignificance that it crawled about the legs of the 
League minority, to find it a dishonourable grave, the events which 
have signalised the vacation must have rubbed off from its front much 
of its fortifying bronze. That Peel has disturbed everything, and set- 
tled nothing, is no longer the exclusive aphorism of Lord John Russell.— 
It is appropriated by the Mark Lane Express, and monopolised by the 
farming tenantry of England. With an ingenuity of mischief, which 
the old protective system could not compass, the new besom is a besom 
of destruction, which sweeps clean only in the sense that it overwhelms 
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us with a catholicity of evil. Formerly, if farmers had low prices, trade 
at all events flourished. If manufacturers suffered from dear bread, 
the farmers at least found their circumstances improved. If the work- 
ing of the averages trenclied on the market of the home producer, 
the corn speculator (a necessary evil) throve; and the alterations of 
condition and fluctuations of average only partially and temporarily 
affected particular interests, leaving the rest unaffected or improved. 
But no sooner does this Tamworth Quack, this genius of defeat, this 
huge plausibility, appear, than ruin seems ubiquitous, and distress uni- 
versal. He went out of power in 1831, with the brimstone of General 
Swing’s Lucifer matches in his nostrils; and blazing barn-yards wel- 
come his return to office. In the circular, dated 4th Nov. 1842, ad- 
dressed to the agents of the County Fire Office, the Directors observe, 
“ We have determined not to issue any more Farming-stock Policies 
at less than 2s. per cent. The daily losses upon that risk warrant us 
in requiring 5s. All Farming-stock Insurance within five miles of an 
incendiary fire must be charged at 5s. per cent.”” Mark Lane is bank- 
rupt ; actual losses in the corn-trade, within the short period of four 
months, to the amount of upwards of £2,700,000, and others pending 
to the extent of half a million more, attest that the only increased se- 
curity guaranteed by ‘ the latest new improvement’’ is the greater cer- 
tainty of loss. The manufacturers have descended from a “ lower deep 
to a still lower deep” of ‘‘ cureless ruin,”—the merchants’ trade report 
is to be found in the Gazette, and in the spectacle of half a navy lying 
rotting in our harbours freightless, with the ugly broom at the mast- 
head. The new Poor Law has not been able to prevent an incfease in 
the national poor-rates of at least twenty-five per cent. within the 
year—the first year of Peel’s benignant reign,—an increase equall 
appalling in the agricultural and in the manufacturing districts. The 
number of casual poor relieved by the city of London in 1838 was 915; 
in 1842 it had increased to 29,217. In the county of Kent equally; 
and in the West of London Union, the number of paupers is one in 
ten of the population; and even in the aristocratic parish of Maryle- 
bone, the number of paupers has progressively risen from 4,119 in 
1840, to 5,692 in 1841, and 7,193 in 1842; while the number of 
loaves distributed, and the sums of money given, in these periods, 
have stood thus :— ; 


Year. 4 lb. Loaves. Money. 
1840 51,681 £11,224 
1841 89,792 14,230 
1842 133,553 17,878 


Crime, the deformed offspring of hunger and pauperism, has advanced 


steadily with the price of corn, and the latest Parliamentary Return 
establishes the appalling fact, that— 


In 1841, the average price of wheat being 64s. 4d., the criminal 
convictions amounted to P ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 20,280 
In 1835, price 39s. 4d., the convictions were ‘ ‘ 14,729 


showing, with an advance in the price of bread of 25s. per quarter, an 
increase in crime of no less than 5,451 cases, or nearly 28 per cent. 
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admitted facts of the present, and all was rolled up together in one 
solid mass, and flung at the Treasury bench with point blank precision 
and deadly effect. While the speaker resumed his seat, amid reite- 
rated cheers, O'Connell grasped him by the hand, and, what rung in 
the ears of the minister until they tingled again, a knot of ministerial 
malcontents took up the cheer and renewed it. John Fielden, face- 
tiously styled the ‘‘ Self-acting Mule,” appeared on this occasion to 
have made up his mind to act with other people, and made a down- 
right good, sturdy John Bull speech. He stuck his arms a-kimbo, 
looked across at Graham, and vociferated, ‘‘ Ya coom here seekin’ 
mooney, but a’ want to know wheere it’s to be got?” Here a loud 
snore was followed by a pert cry of ‘‘ Vote!”—‘* Go home to bed to 
your wife!” exclaims Fielden. ‘ I'll stay here all night. You shan’t ha’ 
a farthing o’ mooney till the people’s distress is relieved.” To the 
astonishment of all, Matthias Attwood rises from the ministerial side, 
and rates the minister roundly! He declares the country to be in 
great danger, and concurs in Gibson’s motion. And now Peel pre- 
pares to speak, but, just as he rises, the Speaker retires, and a pause 
ensues. During the interval, Peel calls to Attwood tauntingly to 
state his plan of relief. Attwood retorts, ‘* Read the Currency pam- 
phlet of your colleague, Sir James Graham !”’ Not discovering, in the 
titter of the honourable members behind him, that ‘‘ he has had his 
gruel,”’ Peel again in his speech appeals to Attwood to state speci- 
fically the remedy he proposes, when Attwood replies, ‘‘ 1 haven’t been 
regularly called in—I’m not the doctor,” amidst thunders of applause. 
This fairly finishes the Premier for the night, which is wound up by 
a tremendous chastisement from Cobden. For the moment he makes 
you forget the relative positions of parties altogether. The 420 of 
“a tyrant majority” dwindle into rows of schoolboys ranged on the 
benches for their lessons, and Peel, at the end of the bottom form, looks 
like the big booby of the class. Knatchbull holds down his head as if 
he had just been birched; and the leader of the League, as he shakes his 
forefinger across at them, appears to be the provoked tutor scolding 
his pupils through their Accidence. And when he winds up his bold, 
clear, thorough-going statement, you overhear the irrepressible excla- 
mation of three squires in the gailery, as they rise at the Speaker’s 
sonorous cry of ‘‘ Strangers withdraw !”—‘* Well, it’s of no use—the 
Corn Law’s done for,’—and think to yourself, ** Voild le piece finit— 
allons a souper !” 

If in debate at the end of last Session the majority were struck 
dumb—if the ‘‘ might and majesty of the great Conservative party,” 
with its face of brass, and its superhuman impudence, dwindled into 
such self-conscious insignificance that it crawled about the legs of the 
League minority, to find it a dishonourable grave, the events which 
have signalised the vacation must have rubbed off from its front much 
of its fortifying bronze. That Peel has disturbed everything, and set- 
tled nothing, is no longer the exclusive aphorism of Lord John Russell.— 
It is appropriated by the Mark Lane Express, and monopolised by the 
farming tenantry of England. With an ingenuity of mischief, which 
the old protective system could not compass, the new besom is a besom 
of destruction, which sweeps clean only in the sense that it overwhelms 
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us with a catholicity of evil. Formerly, if farmers had low prices, trade 
at all events flourished. If manufacturers suffered from dear bread, 
the farmers at least found their circumstances improved. If the work- 
ing of the averages trencled on the market of the home producer, 
the corn speculator (a necessary evil) throve; and the alterations of 
condition and fluctuations of average only partially and temporarily 
affected particular interests, leaving the rest unaffected or improved. 
But no sooner does this Tamworth Quack, this genius of defeat, this 
huge plausibility, appear, than ruin seems ubiquitous, and distress uni- 
versal. He went out of power in 1831, with the brimstone of General 
Swing’s Lucifer matches in his nostrils; and blazing barn-yards wel- 
come his return to office. In the circular, dated 4th Nov. 1842, ad- 
dressed to the agents of the County Fire Office, the Directors observe, 
“We have determined not to issue any more Farming-stock Policies 
at less than 2s. per cent. The daily losses upon that risk warrant us 
in requiring 5s. All Farming-stock Insurance within five miles of an 
incendiary fire must be charged at 5s. per cent.”’ Mark Lane is bank- 
rupt ; actual losses in the corn-trade, within the short period of four 
months, to the amount of upwards of £2,700,000, and others pending 
to the extent of half a million more, attest that the only increased se- 
curity guaranteed by ‘ the latest new improvement”’ is the greater cer- 
tainty of loss. The manufacturers have descended from a « lower deep 
to a still lower deep” of ‘‘ cureless ruin,’—the merchants’ trade report 
is to be found in the Gazette, and in the spectacle of half a navy lying 
rotting in our harbours freightless, with the ugly broom at the mast- 
head. The new Poor Law has not been able to prevent an increase in 
the national poor-rates of at least twenty-five per cent. within the 
year—the first year of Peel’s benignant reign,—an increase equall 
appalling in the agricultural and in the manufacturing districts. The 
number of casual poor relieved by the city of London in 1838 was 915; 
in 1842 it had increased to 29,217. In the county of Kent equally; 
and in the West of London Union, the number of paupers is one in 
ten of the population; and even in the aristocratic parish of Maryle- 
bone, the number of paupers has progressively risen from 4,119 in 
1840, to 5,692 in 1841, and 7,193 in 1842; while the number of 
loaves distributed, and the sums of money given, in these periods, 
have stood thus:— ~ 


Year. 4 lb. Loaves. Money. 
1840 51,681 £11,224 
184] 89,792 14,230 
1842 133,553 17,878 


Crime, the deformed offspring of hunger and pauperism, has advanced 
steadily with the price of corn, and the latest Parliamentary Return 
establishes the appalling fact, that— 


In 1841, the average price of wheat being 64s. 4d., the criminal 
convictions amounted to . ; ; e..a i 20,280 
In 1835, price 39s. 4d., the convictions were ‘ 14,729 


showing, with an advance in the price of bread of 25s. per quarter, an 
increase in crime of no less than 5,451 cases, or nearly 28 per cent. 
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Executions in London in three years ending 1833, 12, price of wheat 59s. 
Ditto ditto ditto 1836, 0, ditto 44s. 
Ditto ditto ditto 1839, 3, ditto 63s. 


The same cause has been equally fatal to the revenue; for, while in 
1835 there was a progressive surplus of £1,600,000, the advance of 
25s. per quarter in the price of wheat, in 1841, effected a diminution of 
revenue to the extent of £2,500 000, making, with the previous sur- 
plus, a difference of no less than £4,100,000. When it is remem- 
bered that this last sum is the amount estimated by Sir Robert Peel 
to be required, in order to place our finances in a healthy condition, 
the country can be at no loss to discover that to the Corn Law it is 
exclusively indebted for the enactment of the Income Tax. 

General Swing in the rural districts of England, and Captain Rock 
in Ireland, have joined O'Connor at the head of the manufacturing 
operatives, to hail the advent to power of Peel, their kindred mischief. 
Scarcely had the water-gruel interest been seated in Downing-street— 
hardly had the charity ball, the begging-box, the half-farthing adminis- 
tration had time to send over the country thei ir army of spies sand police 
provocatif—when the hope of free trade deferred sickened into despair, 
and the wisdom of the Conservative policy was iJustrated by a formi- 
dabie insurrection. If any thing relating to circumstances so humiliating 
to the progress of society and the advance of civilization could excite 
a smile, it would be the laboured attempt to prove, in the baldest 
English that ever aggravated the nakedness of a trumpery Queen’s 
Bench declaration, that the anti-Corn-Law Leavue were the abettors 
of this industrial rebellion. Were it really true that, in consequence of 
the state of the executive of this country, the most numerous as well 
as the most wealthy and extensive bodies in the community—its mer- 
chants, manufacturers and middle classes—had made a serious and de- 
liberate attempt to subvert the government, nothing could so conclu- 
sively prove the imbecility, atrocity, and corruption of the dominant 
power in the state, as that those most interested in the preservation of 
social order preferred confusion and anarchy to the horrorsof the existing 
system. Butif it be any merit in masters, Englishmen, and Christians, 


——“ grossly to gape on,” 


and see their workmen, fellow citizens, and fellow creatures starved 
and ground out of house, home, shed, shelter and existence, they may 
be safely exonerated from all share in prompting the rising in the Nor th. 
Sir Charles Shaw, the Chief Commissioner of Police for Manchester, i in 
a paper read before and published by the Statistical Society of London, 
has amply traced the exciting causes of that movement in the ‘ Police 
Statistics of the Week’s End in Manchester,” in which the writer 
observes, ‘* we find that, out of 646 offenders, 320 had wanted em- 
ployment on an average of EIGHT MONTHS and TWENTY-FIVE DAYS 
previous to their apprehension.’’* 

As an equivalent for the Income Tax, the country gentlemen were 
promised a steady price of grain at an average of 56s. per quarter, 





* The insurrection AcTUALLY commenced in Staffordshire with the hands of Spar- 
row, an extensive ironmaster, a high Tory, who reduced his wages. It is a singular 
and suspicious fact, that neither his property, northat of any Conservative, was 
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and the town gentlemen were told that they would make it all up in 
the diminished price effected by the commercial policy of the minister 
in food! All parties have been most dexterously cheated, not even 
excepting the heaven-born minister himself. His adoption of Free 
’ Trade principles, and his continuance of monopolitical practices, com- 
bined with the operation of the Income Tax, have produced such 
universal uncertainty in commerce, such distress among the poor, and 
such a panic everywhere, that the revenue for the year exhibits a 
fearful deficiency of . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . £922,630 
To this falls to be added the windfall of Sycee silver . 481,673 
Difference betwixt corn duties of 1841 . £436,044 
And of 1842... ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1,200,084 





Not part of ordinary revenue ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 764,040 





And the real deficiency in the ordinary resourcesis  —.. £2, 168,343 











The deficiency on the January quarter on Customs of . £581,185 
a Excise . . 717,262 

- Stamps . ‘ 56,763 

te And Taxes. 23,847 

£1,379,057 

4 

Is equal to anannualdecrement of ‘ . £5,516,228 





Even should the Income Tax, therefore, produce £1,000,000 more 
than was expected of it, there will be, at the rate of the existing 
deficiency, a decrement of half a million to be added to the existing 
defalcations, increasing the deficit to no less than three millions ster- 
ling. Even the poor consolation which the Premier endeavoured to 
impart to his followers, that the census showed an increase in the 
number of inhabited houses in proportion to the population, is proved 
to be entirely illusory by the actual circumstances of the case. Not- 
withstanding the imposition of an additional ten per cent. upon the 
assessed taxes, there is a falling off in that department, chiefly in the 
house taxes, of £209,319: so that, although the increase in the inha- 
bited houses is great, that in the uninhabited houses is far greater. 
As the legitimate inference is, that at both periods (1831-41) no more 
houses were built than there was a fair prospect of occupying, it fol- 
lows, that in the first years of the last decennial period the condition of 
the people had improved, while in the few latest, and in particular the 
last, the decrement of inhabited houses has proceeded in a greatly 
accelerated ratio, ending with a total advance in the number of unin- 


habited houses beiwixt 1841 , ‘ ‘ 198,061 
And 1831 . 133,331 
Of no fewer than . , ; , 64 ,730 





touched. The secret directing power of the rioters led them exclusively to attack 
the property of Liberals. 
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It is not difficult, after this result, to comprehend the significancy of 

e the sign stuck up at Stockport, ‘‘ This Town to Let.’’* 
| But we are told to wait the result of the proceeds of the Income Tax 
ba which are to appear in the April quarter ; and to those who look to any 
| improvement from that point of the financial compass, we confidently 
he | say, ‘“‘ Two and two do not, in taxation, always make four.” Indeed, we 
i; doubt if they will make one. If the mere prospect of an Income 
Tax have given such a shock to ordinary consumption, what must the 
reality effect? The experiment of an increase in the direct taxation 
had been already tried in the case of the assessed taxes by the Whig 
Chancellor, who added 10 per cent. to them, and obtained all the 
benefit derivable from increased vigilance on the part of the ‘‘ window 
peepers;” but, in place of supporting the revenue, the measure has 
reduced the assessed taxes by 5 per cent. below the old rate, or, 
3 including the increased impost, by no less than 15 per cent. Except 
4. the original conception of an Income Tax at all, nothing can exceed 
the blundering stupidity of the execution of it. Taxes on consump- 
| tion have this advantage—that they are all paid gradually, and not in 
EY the lump. Before the next month’s duties are due, the last month’s 
have been received by the producer or importer, so that the cir- 
culation of the country is little impeded. But only one tenth part of 
the Income Tax has been collected in the first three quarters; and it 
ic is seriously proposed, between January and April, to lift a plump sum, 
ie in hard cash, of four millions and a half, all at once, out of the 
ba pockets of the people and the currency of the nation, and lock it up 
in the payment of debts. We have no doubt that this must give a 
severer shock to trade than it has yet received, and will so materially 






F affect the consumption of taxable commodities, as to prove that 
if revenue, no more than the Irishman’s blanket, can be made larger by 
th cutting a piece from the bottom and stitching it on at the top. 

eh But the huge blunder of the Session, of the Cabinet, of the one 
a. sole minister, was the combined Corn Law and Tariff re-construction. 
Pa We need hardly remind the most cockneyfied rgader, that the more 
‘a land is grain-cropped, the less fertile it will beggme; and the more soil 
i that is laid down in pasture, the richer, because; s scourged and ex- 


hausted it will be. Nor is it necessary to} 
23 at that degree of proficiency in botani 

a that is competent to the husbandry ogfa mignionette box in a Bethnal 
Green two pair back window, thatthe moisture of our climate, the 
uncertainty of our seasons, the coldness of our soil, the mildness 
of our winters, and the temperate cloudy warmth of our summers, 


any one who has arrived 
nd barometrical observation 










* Increase of population in England in the ten years ending 1831, 114 per cent. 


hes! Ditto of inhabited houses ditto ditto 17 per cent. 

ie Ditto of uninhabited ditto ditto ditto 30 per cent. ! 
Ditto of houses building, 9} per cent., being 2 per cent. less than the increase 

3 of population. 

Increase of population in Scotland in ten years ending 1841, 11°5 per cent. 

Ditto inhabited houses ditto ditto 36 per cent. 

Ditto uninhabited ditto ditto ditto 91 per cent. ! 


Ditto houses building, 84 per cent., being 3 per cent. less than increase of popu- 
lation. 
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vender Great Britain peculiarly a grazing and pastoral country, ill 
adapted for facility, certainty, or productiveness in the culture and 
harvesting of cereals. The most limited share of the gift of states- 
manship would therefore have prompted legislation on this subject 
to have taken order, that if encouragement in the name of protective 
duties was to be given to domestic agriculture at all, it should take 
the shape of discouraging the production of cereals by low protective 
duties, and encouraging pasture, green crop husbandry, and store 
farming, by high protective duties. But the heaven-born minister has 
exactly reversed this policy. The average price of a foreign bullock 
at Smithfield market has proved to be 14/., and the duty upon that 
importation of stock is only 1. The average price of foreign corn 
at Mark Lane is 30s., and the duty upon that amount of grain is just 
the same as on 280s. worth of beef. Even on the present average price 
of British corn, which is 46s. per quarter, this exhibits the absurdity of 
affording six times as great protection to white crop as to pasture. 
Besides, the British grazier has to feed his stock on grain enhanced in 
price by a duty of 40 per cent., and to sustain competition with foreign 
stock enhanced by duty only 7 per cent., giving a positive advantage 
to the foreign grazier of 33 per cent.! Nor is this all;— Roast beef 
is the food of the rich, while a dry crust of bread is the miserable por- 
tion of the poorest. Yet what has this new ‘‘ commercial reform ’’(!) 
done? It has taxed the roast beef of Dives only 7 per cent., while 
the bread crumbs that fall to Lazarus are burdened with a duty of 
no less than 43 per cent. And this system of iniquity gets the repu- 
tation of being conceived with a just reference to the necessities of the 
poor ! 

That no increased facility has been given by the new sliding scale 
for the importation of food is pretty apparent from this simple circum- 
stance. Sir Robert Peel estimates the quantity of wheat consumed 
in this country to be equal to one quarter per head per annum, which 
on an annual increase of 330,000 souls would require an increased 
importation of a like number of quarters. The imports of wheat and 
wheat flour, during the new sliding scale year ending Dec. 5, 1842, 





amounted to. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,931,862 qrs. 
Ditto 1841 . ‘ ‘ , . 2,604,401 qrs. 
Making an increase of . $327,461 qrs. 


or 2,539 quarters less than the increase of the population requires. As 
it seems now generally admitted that the crop of 1842 has turned out to 
be not more productive than that of 1841, it may be safely concluded 
that no greater share of food remains for consumption during the 
thirteen months of 1842, (for the harvest began a month earlier than 
usual,) than for the eleven months of 1841. Yet while prices should 
thus remain the same in both years, it is certain that the same wheat 





which in 1841 brought aes ‘ 64s. 4d. 
Yields in 1842 only ae é 46s. 4d. 
Or less by the sum of , ‘ 18s. per quarter. 


And while the farmer on his 20,000,000 quarters of wheat has thus 
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lost £18 000,000, the public have not experienced the relicf which the 
Tamworth Quack promised from his prescriptions. On the contrary, 
the average rate of duty which they paid on each 1 gee of wheat 
during the year 1841 amounted to only 3s. 4d.,* while the new 
sliding scale average for 1842 has increased the duty to 8s. 4d., or by 
no less than 165 percent. This is the equivalent relief granted to 
counterbalance the burden of the Income Tax ! 

The truth is, this protective system is cutting its own throat. The 
squirearchy are being effectually taught that they must suffer their 
customers to grow rich before they themselves can expect to thrive; 
and that if they lock up the goose and prevent her from gathering 
aliment on the free common of the world, she can no longer lay 
golden eggs for them. The Mark Lane Express, the best informed 
agricultural paper we have, asserts that the crop and stock for 1842 
are not greater than those for 1841 ; and it is therefore apparent, that, 
to use the words of Mr. Gladstone, the father of the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, ‘‘ the present depressed state of the corn and 
cattle markets has nothing to do with the existing Corn Laws or the 
Tariff duties, but is to be imputed in part to the generally reduced con- 
sumption in the country, and the inability of the operatives and 
labourers to purchase their usual quantities of food.”+ The fearful 
diminution in the consumption of taxable articles, as evinced by the 
decrement in the Excise and Customs, clearly proves, that to those 
restrictions, which have prevented the profitable employment of 
Jabour, are to be solely attributed the decrease of the farmer's profits. 
Neither cheese nor butter are touched by the Tariff; and yet, with a 
diminished import amounting to nearly 24 per cent., there is actually 
a diminished price of 25 per cent. in these articles, proving that de- 
crease in consumption is going on much more rapidly even than the 
decrease in production; and it is remarkable, that although the Tariff 
places a duty of 4s. per ton on the export of coals, the consequent 
diminution of price to the home consumer has not had the effect of 
keeping up the consumption, even with an increase of the population. 
The precise results of the imports stand thus :— 


Articles imported to 10th of October. 


1841. 1842. Decrease. 

Cheese ; 185,463 ewt. 142,976 42,487 
Butter j 196,596 150,594 46,002 
Flax . . Keeton 878,366 153,345 
Sheep’s Wool 42,465,712 Ibs. 33,880,563 8,585,149 
Tons. 


Falling off in the import of coals into London, 1842 216,801 


We need hardly remind our readers that these figures indicate a 
fearful amount of privation among the poor, In times of scarcity 





* Duty on 2,300,898 quarters in 1841 . r . £390,071 


Ditto on 2,660,832 ditto in 1842 , ‘ . £1,110,503 
Ditto on 1,214,014 ewt. of wheat flour in 1841 , £45,973 
Ditto on 1,084,121 ditto ditto in 1842 ‘ £89,581 


+ See also speech of Sir Thomas Freemantle, Secretary to the Treasury, a 
Buckingham, on the 24th of January, 1843. 
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there is no law which deals out the diminished quantity in equal 
rations to rich and poor alike, as in the case of a ship’s crew, where 
the captain has to submit to half allowance like the man before the 
mast. In Britain, the ‘‘ comfortable classes’? consume as much as 
they can eat, whatever be the stock of food, and the whole privation 
of famine falls upon the needy. 

“< Take physic, pomp! 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 


That thou may’st throw thy superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just!” 


Under such circumstances, the sending round the begging-box, the 
giving of alms, the dispensing of Christmas charities, is not simply 
ineffectual—it is absolutely the infliction of an injustice, by lifting the 
class of professional paupers out of their position at the base of social 
comfort, and putting the industrious needy into their places. If a 
baker have only two loaves to sell, and can command only two cus- 
tomers, who possess just sixpence each, they will have a loaf a-piece, 
and procure it at the price of sixpence per loaf. But shoulda stranger, 
in the plenitude of his benevolence, give to one of the customers a 
Christmas-box ofa shilling, the two loaves will immediately rise to the 
value of 2s., in place of 1s.; and the second customer, having only his 
sixpence to offer, will be reduced to half a loaf; while the beneficiary 
of the stranger will carry off a loaf and a half as his share. When 
the common national stock of food is restricted by monopoly to an 
amount less than the required sustenance of the population, it is evi- 
dent, that as the rich can always outbid the poor, the former will go 
with full rations, and the latter with half—while it is equally clear, 
that if any portion of the poor are placed by alms or charity in a con- 
dition to purchase full rations, they diminish the fair share of the com- 
mon stock which is left for the rest, and in the same degree raise the 
price, and increase the difficulty of the industrious poor to obtain the 
necessaries of life. 

It is a long lane that has no turning. While we consider the Prime 
Minister totally unfit for his position, and for the national crisis—while 
we cannot turn to any department of his policy, without having thrust 
upon us evidences of the most consummate political profligacy, the most 
unblushing, the most brazen inconsistency, the mostimiserable feebleness, 
and wretched bungling—we have the melancholy satisfaction to know, 
that events, if they produce a fearful amount of disaster, are at least 
rapidly bringing the policy of restriction to an end, notwithstanding the 
passiveness of the people, and the grasping avarice of their oppressors. 
What is the summary of the past Session? Morison, the hygeist, 
having purged a patient to his death-bed, by administering to him 
pecks of his pills, declared that he was dying because he hadn’t got 
enough; and when he had lost the power to swallow them whole, 
got them down the victim’s throat by reducing them to powders. And 
so, after the imposition of an additional 5 per cent. and 10 per 
cent., levied on the existing taxes, had been found to result only in 
diminished revenue, Peel proposes to draw four millions of additional 
revenue from a community which had already failed to pay the ordi- 
nary taxation! And while with one hand he begs alms for the people, 
with the other he imposes a heavy tax on their bread—and winds up 
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the absurdity, by admitting the luxurious food of the rich at a duty of 


7 per cent., and laying a tax on the crust of the beggar of 40 
per cent. Even in the red tape virtues of official proficiency, the inca- 
pacity of the government is equally conspicuous. The botching of 
Ashburton, and the bungling of Aberdeen, are only emulated by the 
feeble inaccuracy of Stanley; while the incomprehensible clauses of the 
Income Tax, and the universal confusion, disorder, delay, and vexatious 
injustice in the management of the details of its execution, and in its 
practical application by the government officers, are the theme of uni- 
versal ridicule and denunciation by all parties in the state. 

We may observe, as we are about to conclude, that we place no 
reliance whatever upon the ‘‘ crying back” of the county members 
on the Corn question, the pompous vaticinations of old Gladstone, or 
even the symptoms ef apparent backsliding in the velveteen romance 
of Tamworth. We happen to know that the opening up of the bread 
tax debate must be forced on the House by the government itself, 
in its proposal to give effect to Lord Stanley’s message to the Cana- 
dian House of Assembly, offering to admit colonial produce free of 
duty on the imposition of a colonial tax on foreign produce. Dolts 
and ignoramuses as the Bullfrogs and Ashsticks are, they have 
brains enough to see, that if they are to be compelled to suffer 
competition with the lightly taxed Canadians, they can sustain no 


additional injury by maintaining the contest against all the rest of 


the world. Besides, Peel will be compelled by both friends and foes 
to make some definitive declaration on the subject of his ulterior in- 
tentions relative to the corn duties. If he should be resolved to adhere 
rigidly to the existing law in the face of Sir James Graham’s repeated 
declarations of last Session that it was only a transition law, then 
will he be vastly outbid by Lord John, and told, even by his sup- 
porters, that a settlement is necessary, because the anti-Corn-Law 
League will maintain perpetual uncertainty in agricultural speculations. 
If he refuse to speak, that will be uncertainty which the tenantry will 
nolongerendure. Should he announce his intention to uphold his law 
for some years, and to change it gradually, that will produce uncer- 
tainty equally disastrous to the interests both of landlord and tenant; 
—and if he make extensive alterations in the sugar duties, which he 
can hardly avoid—of which, indeed, Lord Stanley has already given lo- 
tice to the West Indian legislatures ; he will so open the free trade ques- 
tion for the Session, that ‘the whole country will demand and enforce a 
definitive arrangement of the entire system of our commercial policy. 
The operations of Wakefield in Canada, under the patronage of the 
government, the recent sycophantic letters of Colonel Torrens to the 
Premier, the elaborate articles in the Times on the condition of the 
poor, the fixity of tenure question in Ireland, and the bulletins in 
the government organ, the Morning Post, announcing a broad searcli- 
ing investigation into the state of the masses, and a great plan for 
Improving their position, all indicate, we think, some extensive move- 
ments to be made by government in the direction of home colonization 
and emigration, with a still nearer equalization of position, in so far 
as differential import duties are concerned betwixt the colonies and 
the mother country. Meanwhile the Whig party have had anxious 
consultations as to future action ; aud we observe a field day of the Fox 
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Club announced, doubtless to afford an opportunity for a declaration 
of prospective policy. The recent adhesion of Fox Maule, Lord John 
Russell’s alter idem, to the principles and membership of the anti- 
Corn-Law League is in the right spirit; and the alacrity with which 
the country has responded to the call for the collection of the League 
fund, combined with the fact that large bodies of Conservatives have 
suhscribed to it, and that the communities of two of the wealthiest 
and most intelligent cities in the empire have conferred civic honours 
on Mr. Cobden, prove that the spirit of the people is rising with the 
exigency of the time, and that the Repeal of the Corn Laws, carried by 
the irresistible enthusiasm of the nation, will recover us all sooner 
than guid nune Croakers would suffer us to hope, out of the Great 
Strate Scrape into which the Tories have brought us. 

It isa noteworthy circumstance, that among the Whig party, all the 
arrangements for action appear to be made to converge on the time 
of Easter. That season (the month of April) points to the same con- 
tingency to which we look for important results, the state of next quar- 
ter’s revenue, This it is which will beat Peel, and batter monopoly 
about his ears, ifhe have not the sense to kick it outofhis way. Ifhe 
take his stand on his Corn Bill and Tariff, (and he must either defini- 
tively commit himself to them, or else state the nature of his prospec- 
tive alterations,) in the face of a falling revenue, and an indignant 
people, he will inevitably annihilate his political position for ever. 
The Whigs will wax more bold as he waxes more Conservative ; 
and in the return of the old enthusiastic union betwixt the nation and 
its ancient leaders in the battle of freedom, the short-comings of Whig- 
gery will be forgotten, the miserable moderation of a devious policy 
will be given to the winds, and public opinion will achieve its own 
triumph and the Downratt or Monopoty. 





FACTS AND FIGURES OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Tur Legat Vatve or Human Lire anv a Hotty Tres.—At the 
last Old Bailey Sessions a man tried for murder was convicted of 
manslaughter. The case, that of Meagan, is so recent, that a recapi- 
tulation of the particulars here cannot be required. The criminal was 
sentenced to imprisonment for a year and a half. At the same sessions 
two men were tried for getting up into a holly-tree in a gentleman’s 
garden, and cutting it to picces. The gentleman swore that he would 
not have taken £20 for his tree, and the prisoners, being found guilty, 
were sentenced to imprisonment for a year and a half! It would thus 
appear, that in the eye of our criminal law, to stab a man to death 
and to cut a holly tree to pieces are equal offences. Are we to infer 
from this, that the value of a human life and a holly tree are one and 
the same ? 

Tue State or Suerrietp.—Details of the distress which has for 
some time past prevailed in Sheffield have been furnished during the 
month bythe newspapers of that town—particularly by the ‘ Indepen- 
dent” and ‘ Iris.” They are of fearful import. They show that in the year 
1836 there was no able-bodied person in the receipt of parochial relief 
within the borough ; and that there are now 1,000. Inthe former year 
every house in Shefheld was tenanted, and 300 new ones were building — 
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at present 3,000 are unoccupied. In 1836, the trades unions disbursed 
in relief to their members £40, and in 1841, £3,003. The out pay- 
ments to the poor from the poor-rates in 1836-7 amounted altogether to 
£715;—in a single week in 1841, £503 were paid in this way. In 
1839, the total amount of the poor-rates was £23,000; this year it is 
computed that they will range from £35,000 to £40,000. In the 
midst of these severe sufferings the old established and respectable 
bank of Parker, Shore & Co. has stopped payment. The partners, 
it is stated, after making laudable but unsuccessful efforts to uphold the 
sinking manufacturers of the place, have been borne down by the 
irresistible pressure of class legislation, and engulphed in the ruin that 
is fast swallowing up the trade and capital of the country; occurring, 
as this case does, concurrently with those of Stockport, Paisley, and 
other seats of prostrate manufactures and impoverished commerce, it 
cannot be too widely published or too strongly marked. Our social 
condition has now become desperate, and is only to be compared to 
that of the shipwrecked mariners, who, drifting upon the ocean with- 
out food or drink, and only separated from eternity by an ill-con- 
structed raft, turn inhumanly upon each other, and support a foul 
existence by crimes too horrid to describe. 

Tug Mopern Sroics, orn a New Way or DemonstratinG Pro- 
round Grier.—On the morning of last Wednesday, January 25, Mr. 
Edward Drummond, private secretary to Sir Robert Peel, expired of 
the wound inflicted upon him in the open street, at mid-day, by Daniel 
Macnaughten. As soon as the melancholy fact was made public, the 
‘¢ Times’’ newspaper took occasion to dwell with truth and feeling 
upon the personal character and public services of the deceased, remark- 
ing that he had filled the same office under Lord Ripon, Mr, Canning, 
and the Duke of Wellington, as well as the present Premier; and 
adding, that ‘‘ as there is no connection so close as that which binds 
the English statesman to his secretary—a connection unknown and un- 
appreciated in foreign courts—so perhaps there is no grief so profound 
as that which an English statesman feels for the loss of him in whose 
person the qualities of friend and partisan have been harmoniously 
blended ; who has been the associate of his public counsels, the confi- 
dant of his public cares, and the cheerful companion of his private life. 
The man whose qualifications for public duties were prized by Canning 
and Wellington, whilst the charm of his personal intercourse was no less 
valued in private circles, could not have passed away for ever without 
the deep and earnest regret of those to whom he was known, either as 
an intimate friend or as a public servant. But how bitter is the sting, 
added to the poignancy of ordinary sorrow, by a death so sudden and 
so awful!” After reading this passage, so full of natural sympathy 
and eloquence, one would suppose that the Premier and his colleagues 
would have hurited home as soon as the business of their respective 
offices permitted, and devoted the afternoon to privacy and decent 
sorrow. Such, however, does not appear to have been the case. 
They hurried, as the Court Circular of the next day announced, to 
Apsley House, where the Duke of Wellington entertained Sir Robert 
Peel, Earl Ripon and the rest of the Cabinet at dinner! This may 
be modern stoicism, or it may be a new way of demonstrating ‘ pro- 
found gricf” amongst Tories. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
BOOKS, MUSIC, DRAMA, &c. | 


Criticiens on Art, and Sketches of the Picture Galleries of England. By 


Wixtu1aM Hazuitr. Edited by his Son. 1 Vol. Templeman, Regent 
Street. 


Tue high, and we may say matchless, reputation which Hazlitt’s writings 
on pictures, and painting in general, have obtained, is by this time so fully 
established, that there is no need to add any particular commendations of 
his criticisms. Several of his descriptions of pictures may be erroneous, 
but as a whole they are unrivalled. ‘They are almost exclusively devoted to 
works of the highest class, in their several departments ; and the chief cir- 
cumstance that falls to our present duty to notice, is the very comprehensive 
character of this volume. It contains several essays, hitherto only to be 
found in large works and periodicals, and many catalogues of fine ‘‘ collec- 
tions,’’ which would of themselves cost as much as this volume. ‘That it 
will meet with a rapid sale is not probable, ‘so few are the refined,”’ but 
that it will become a standard work in constant demand we entertain no 
doubt. It is excellently edited. It should be observed that it is not a 
mere reprint, but a collection from a variety of sources, some of which are 
by no means easily accessible to the general reader. 


Love-Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. 8vo. sewed. 


The history of these seven letters—which, aided by notes and amply dis- 
played, do not occupy more than twenty-three octavo pages—is, that the 
were found among Mr. Conway’s effects at the time of that gentleman’s de- 
cease in America; that they were sold, under the surrogate’s warrant, at 
New York, March 17, 1828, to a lady of the name of Ellet, who at present 
resides in Virginia, and that this lady still retains the originals, but has per- 
mitted copies, from which the present publication was printed, to be made. 
‘This account is not very satisfactory; a better proof of the authenticity of 
the epistles being found in the circumstance of their being so worthless that 
it is difficult to imagine a reason for their forgery. The editor would appear 
by the title he has given to the pamphlet of which the letters form the sub- 
stance, and also by the tenor of his prefatory remarks, to desire the whole 
should be viewed as the confessions of a female to whose name some literar 
repute is attached ; but we who remember the habits of the old Bath tabbies 
to pet their male favourites, and know that in their circle a difference of sta- 
tion was regarded as a sanction for odd familiarities, see nothing extraordi- 
nary or contrary to the customs of the society in which Mrs. Piozzi lived, 
and by which her reputation should therefore be estimated in anything these 
pages make public. An affluent widow, in her eightieth year, writes 
seven letters to a handsome player, whom it was fashionable among her cir- 
cle to admire; she expresses herself with warmth, but her language is always 
figurative, and nowhere implies a “ foregone conclusion ;”’ an antiquated flirt 
is toying with a humble Adonis. The presents she sends him are alto- 
gether frivolous. Half a dozen of wine, such as she drinks herself—a par- 
tridge—then a bottle of wine—a real Christmas pie—some waistcoats—and 
the portrait of his patroness—just such things as any good-looking actor at 
Bath would a few years ago have expected to find at his lodging every day 
when he returned from rehearsal. ‘The advice she gives him is to avoid 
impurity—a pretty jealousy, which warrants no deduction injurious to Mrs, 
Piozzi’s chastity, or justifies any conclusion that the old lady’s affection was 
seriously placed on the object of counsel. She makes no secret of her ad- 
miration, but rather appears to have a host of rival candidates for the 
comedian’s attentions. She sends her man-servant with an entreaty that 
James may at least see and speak to him. She accepts consolation from her 
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maid Betsy, and openly converses about her affected interest in the hand- 
some player, for whose benefit she sells tickets, sitting in the front row of 
the boxes on the night of the performance. If scandal were to be made of 
all this, Bath, some years back, was not deficient in people to give it voice ; 
therefore, supposing the letters genuine, they are of no further value than as 
they serve to illustrate the propriety of a bygone age. Had they been pub- 
lished with this aim the work had deserved our commendation, but the 
opposite character which the editor ignorantly or designedly has endeavoured 
to stamp upon them, trading on the idlest curiosity at the expense of one 
whose fair fame, often attacked during her life, was never convicted, and 
might now well be spared, renders the book worthy only of general reproba- 
tion. ‘They who purchase in the desire to gratify a depraved appetite for 
defamation, will—as all such ought to be—be disappointed by the perusal. 


An Efficient Remedy for the Distress of the Nation, By JoHN Gray. 8vo. 
Edinburgh: A, and C, Black. 


This is a well-meant contribution from a private individual towards an 
improved social, monetary, and commercial system, temperately written in 
an earnest spirit, and certainly deserving the attentive consideration of all 
those who are not blind to the perilous and eventful character of the times. 
Mr. Gray proposes a new and more rational mode of exchanging the pro- 
ducts of human labour; and by altering, and, as he thinks, bettering the 
social system, desires to render the vast mass of unmerited poverty that 
exists in the civilized world a “‘ matter of history.”’ It is impossible to con- 
ceive a higher aim or more deserving objects than those here set up. But 
however much we respect the spirit in which the work is written, and how- 
ever fully we concur with much of the incidental reasoning introduced into 
it, we are bound to say that the plan is unnatural and unattainable. It 
carries the centralization principle ad absurdum, cuts up the roots of indivi- 
dual freedom and private enterprise, and would augment to an indescribable 
extent the unmerited poverty it seeks toremove. Mr. Gray would vest under 
the control of a government commissioner all the more useful manufactures, 
leaving those of a lighter and more ornamental kind open to general compe- 
tition ; and he would have one government bank, and a new coinage, for the 
remaining wants of business transactions. We have not room to explain the 
details by which it is shown that this great industrial revolution may be ad- 
vantageously accomplished. In many of them much ingenuity is displayed, 
and not a few arguments and considerations are brought forward which in 
themselves are indisputably well founded. For these, and the clear and tem- 
perate manner in which Mr. Gray explains his views, we can safely recom- 
mend his volume to all who are fond of speculating in political economy. 


_ Even to those who are not versed in that unsettled science these pages will 


be found not unattractive, for there is nothing abstruse in them, and much 
that is suggestive of useful truths. 


The Bible in Spain. By GrorGE Borrow. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray. 


It is extremely difficult in a small compass, to express the mixed feelings with 
which we have risen from a perusal of Mr. Borrow’s volumes, without letting 
drop some expression which invidious persons might construe into something 
like disparagement : and nothing would be more unjust than disparagement 
of such a writer. His ‘Gypsy in Spain,” as well as his “Bible in Spain,’’ have 
acuriosa felicitas and quaint yet exciting raciness which are seldom met with 
in these dull times of flat reproduction and matter of fact. He is one of the 
liveliest, most intelligent and agreeable persons, with whom for a length of 
time we have had the good fortune to keep company. Gulliver’s Travels 
are not more interesting than those of George Borrow; nor Miss Por- 
ter’s “ Narrative of Sir Edward Seaward” read more like real adven- 
tures. Following with avidity in the track of an adventurer so animated 
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and versatile, we are seized with a very odd sensation, when, pausing sud- 
denly on the road, we call to mind the fact, that he is the emissary of one of the 
graver and more sanctimonious of modern associations—a proselytising Bible 
Society. The eminent address with which, apparently without the slightest 
compunctious visitations of conscience, he passes himself as a gypsy 
amongst gypsies, and a Jew amongst Jews, is in Figaro’s archest vein, and 
suggests a suspicion that pleasant Master George is something of a wag 
withal. At the same time, we would not for the world have him less a merry 
fellow than he is. We cannot find it in our hearts to raise a question as to 
the morality of his “ favouring the mistakes,””—we quote his own lenient 
words,—of the strange people into whose confidence he insinuates himself, 
and obtains the knowledge of secrets, which but for that mistake would 
assuredly never have been disclosed. Punch would caricature him in the 
character of Harlequin propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, with this 
difference in Mr. Borrow’s favour,—that the true Harlequin, wherever he is 
now-a-days met with, is not by fifty degrees so merry a fellow. Certainly 
Romance and Religion have not, in any other case within the memory of man, 
been so strangely blended together in the same person. We are no friends 
to the sombre or severe in Religion, and shall be glad to learn that the result 
of Mr. Borrow’s travels has proved as satisfactory to the Bible Society, as the 
account he has given of them has been graphic and amusing to us. Our 
only regret is, that we have not room to quote from him ;—but it is, after all, 
sates, as well that this should be the case; for if once we began, we fear 
we should not know where to stop. 


The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola ; illustrating the Progress of the 


Reformation in Italy, during the Fifteenth Century. London: Whittaker 
and Co, 1843. 


Many as are the volumes now issuing from the press, and various as are 
their merits, few, if any, are of so soul-stirring an interest, or so likely to as- 
sume a permanent and elevated rank in our standard literature, as the one 
now before us. Sincerely do we regret that we are able to afford to its con- 
sideration so smalla portion of our space; for the subjects of which it treats, 
and the man whose important career and moral heroism it delineates, demand 
for their worthy appreciation, not a mere passing notice like the present, but 
a long and elaborate analysis. Savonarola, less fortunate than Luther, yet 
equally possessed of indomitable mental energy, equally learned, and equally 
enthusiastic for truth and purity, initiated during the fifteenth century, in the 
very heart of Italy, that reformation which the other subsequently conducted 
to a glorious completion. With an eloquence that bespeaks a heart warm in 
the cause which the illustrious Florentine espoused, the writer of this bio- 
graphy leads his untiring reader, with exquisite tact, through a mass of ever- 
varied matter, and vividly related incidents, until the eventful history con- 
cludes with the trial and martyrdom of the undaunted Reformer ; the theolo- 
gical discussions, usually considered necessarily harsh and unattractive, being 
rendered, by skilful treatment, not the least delightful part of the production. 
The information contained in the work is collected from original sources, and 
wholly new to the general reader: which circumstance alone constitutes it a 
valuable addition to our libraries. ‘This, however, is the least of its recom- 
mendations: its other and greater excellencies must secure it the patronage 
of the public. 


An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, Theoretical and Practical, By 
J. Gwitr. 8svo. Longman and Co. 


This very thick volume belongs to an admirable series, several of which 
possess merit of the highest order, and all of which are produced in the best 
style of typography. In the present instance, the publishers have done their 
part excellently well—not so the author or editor. We are not altogether 
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surprised at this ; for to confess the truth, we have for some time been of 
opinion, that the English are deficient in genius for architecture ;—nor, if we 
are to take this work as an example to judge by, is their talent for writing 
altogether well or judiciously of it to be nue. Now, the genius of the 
Scotch, and still more of the Irish, for architecture, appears very decided. 
This is a point suggestive of more remarks than we have room to make here. 
So, returning to Mr. Gwilt, we have to observe, that he has crammed this 
volume with a good deal of matter which has really nothing to do with 
the subject. Another great fault of the book, is a certain saucy style of ex- 
pression, which comes ill from a scholar and a gentleman—and Mr. Gwilt is 
both the one and the other—when treating, ex cathedrd, of an art of which he 
is an ornament, and which he desires to see more respected than itis. We 
admit, at the same time, that Mr. Gwilt’s wrath has not been roused without 
great provocation. Our doubt, however, is not very strong, as to whether 
the course he has adopted is exactly the most suitable for correcting the 
abuses which have forced his bile to overflow. If his book were cut down to 
half its present size, it would be much improved; and if sundry of his opi- 
nions were translated into moderate terms, they would be more likely than 
they are, in their present form of expression, to produce the effect which all 
lovers of architecture desire to see realized. 


The Work Table and Embroidery Frame Companion. 32mo. elegantly 
bound. London: Mitchell. 


This is a littlework, which as a specimen of bookmaking alone, is worth 
possessing for the neatness of its form and illustrations, and the prettiness 
of its binding and embellishment. It comprises every thing that can be 
said on the subjects it treats of, which are seven in number, namely—Fancy 
Needlework and Embroidery—Knitting—Netting—Crochet, or Tambour— 
Domestic Needlework—Tatting-— Baby’s Wardrobe. ‘The directions are re- 
markably concise and clear, and the illustrations numerous and beautifully 
engraved. A prettier and more useful present cannot be conceived for a 
young lassie. 


CYMBELINE AT DRURY LANE, 


To the plays of Shakespeare that Mr. Macready has already embellished 
and illustrated, must now be added ‘*‘ Cymbeline.”’ Before we particularize 
the mode in which this last effort has been effected, it may be as well to give 
a glance at those which have been previously thus produced. As far as 
memory serves us, the list runs thus: Henry the V., Coriolanus, Lear, at 
Covent Garden, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, As You Like It, King 
John, and now Cymbeline at Drury Lane. Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and 
Juliet, though greatly improved in the accessories employed in them, had 
already received so much attention, that it is scarcely allowable to introduce 
them into the list of revivals. In all these plays the effort has been to carry 
them out into realities —To make armies appear as if really such, and castles, 
forests and palaces really resemble their prototypes. This has been done 
at a great cost, and with great toil; and the result has been that instructive 
pageants have been given tothe audience. Costume has been carried for the 
sake of a supposititious correctness to absurdity. And places have been deline- 
ated with the minuteness of brick and mortar portraits. In all this, we think 
there has been a great mistake, and that the error has arisen from a wrong 
conception at starting. The Drama is an art, and as such is governed by 
its own principles, and can no more be made a reality than those of Painting 
and Sculptor. All art is more or less symbolical, and when it ceases to be 
so, it ceases to be artistical. What is true in one portion of the Fine Arts 
must apply to all. The Drama, neither by its material, nor its scope, can 
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re-create or re-present realities ; it can only offer suggestions to the mind 
and feelings through the imagination and the sympathies. ‘The whole army 
drawn through a theatre could not give the Battle of Waterloo; nor, if it 
could, would it so sensibly impress the mind with the horrors and terrors of 
a great battle, as an artistic and poetical representation of them. The en- 
deavour, therefore to make out into.a sensible reality every representation 
of the poet is a vain effort—vain because it is impossible—and if it were 
possible, it would be useless.—The aim and end of artistic representation 
being to produce an illusion of the imagination, and not a delusion of the 
senses. 

It is not in any spirit of detraction to Mr. Macready’s efforts that these 
remarks are sane The perseverance and intense assiduity he has shown 
in his art demand respect. His talents for some peculiar line of characters ; 
and the cultivation and research he has brought to bear on the Drama, if 
they do not command our sympathy, demand our praise. But all this 
cannot affect the question of the true principles that govern theatrical 
representation. We feel convinced that the true application of art to this 
purpose has yet to be discovered; and that the present application is as 
barbaric as any early efforts at the Fine Arts found amongst uncultivated 
nations. Use may blind us to its gothic absurdity, and its coarse splendour 
dazzle us as to its childish frivolity ; but if it could be represented to us for 
the first time divested of all conventional association, we should be imme- 
diately aware of the erroneous principles on which it is based. 

The early dramatists were much nearer the truth,—as he is much nearer his 
journey’s end, who is at least on the way towards the object of his travel than 
he who has passed it but still proceeds with vigour. ‘There must be a happy 
medium between a board labelled ‘‘a Castle,’ and immense blocks of wood 
piled up, and fashioned and painted to represent stones. And he who hits 
the suggestive point without destroying it by excess, and falling short of it 
by absurdity, will introduce a new era into scenic representation. 

These remarks arose most forcibly during the representation of ‘“‘ Cymbe- 
line” at Drury Lane Theatre. The question was continually recurring to 
the mind of what is intended by the pictures that are let down behind the 
actors on the stage !—a view of Milford Haven, and an interior of a dungeon ? 
pictures in no ways harmonizing with the live personages introduced into 
them, nor with the ground on which they rested, nor the side supports from 
whence they come: all the adjuncts being equally foreign and contradictory. 
It seems difficult to discover what was the original intention of such an in- 
vention, and how it could ever have been supposed to have aided the illusion. 
Matters like these, however, require more lengthened discussion than we 
have space for at the present moment. 

Considering, therefore, ‘‘Cymbeline” as thus produced relatively to the 
established system of things theatrical, it must be pronounced worthy of the 
other revivals, though by no means so complete, or so nearly approaching 
to the imaginative as “‘ As You Like It.” The scene where the wager is 
arranged, was given as at a banquet to introduce a pictorial effect. And very 
admirably was it arranged in every way; compiled from various authorities, 
and represented with a taste and artistical effect seldom seen. The broad 
mass of crimson colour derived from the couches and the table, relieved by 
the white togas and splendidly furnished table, and the well proportioned 
marble hall in which the banquet takes place, formed a perfect picture. Here 
the figures harmonized with the scene, and the result was pleasing in the 
extreme. 

Of the acting the play little need be said. Mr. Macready’s Iachimo was 
excellent in manner and passion. The sensual reveller—the profligate liar— 
the repentant gentleman—were admirably pourtrayed ; with an ease that 
melted into grace, and a force that aroused but never overpowered the at- 
tention. Miss Faucit’s Imogen was lady-like and delicate, but wanted the 
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light and graceful enchantment of manner that gives to this lovely portrait 
of feminine perfection that rare finish that belonged only to the capacity of 
Shakespeare to produce. Mr. Anderson as Posthumous, and Mr. Compton 
as Cloten, were both incapable. ‘The former was blustering and theatrical, 
and the latter inane and ineffective. Cloten is an ignorant, self-conceited 
bully ; nurtured into baseness and vice by a foolish and vile mother, and 
the sycophants of a court. Such characters are too often seen, though none 
has ever been so nicely and humorously discriminated as this ‘‘ pet of the 
palace.” Mr. Compton made him a weak court simpleton, and scarcely 
that. Mr. Elton’s Pisanio, and Mr. Phelp’s Bellario, were characterised by 
the good common sense and just conception of their author which gene- 
rally belong to these gentlemen. 

The play has been much mutilated to suit it to the taste of the present era. 
Formerly it was a short performance, in comparison with the miracle plays 
that took three days to complete. ‘The vision is now omitted, and a variety 
of small connecting parts. ‘This alone would prove the necessity the present 
age has for a drama of its own,—not but that we believe that an audience in 
a smaller theatre might be found who would listen with pleasure to every 
line as the Poet penned it. The adaptors of these kind of dramas do not 
seem to understand what was the original intention of the author. They do 
not see that the romantic play is nothing but a romance dramatized in all 
its windings and intricacies of detail, bearing an equal analogy to the popular 
tale or legend that the historical play did to the chronicle. The subjects 
of both were known to’the public equally well, and in both they took an in- 
terest, watching for, and anxiously demanding the depiction in action of all 
the fortunes and accidents and characteristics of all the characters. From 
the long and minute delineation of the religious spectacles, they had learned 
to exercise patience, and to receive with homage all that the invention and 
fancy of the Poet could place before them. ‘Their imaginations were already 
kindled on the subject, and the dramatist found them ready to receive his 
completion of the outline. And until audiences are again imbued with this 
desire to assist (as the French say) the Poet, we must renounce these full, 
life-like, and poetic dramas. ‘That audiences may be brought back to them 
we believe, but then it must be by a higher development of the sources of 
theatrical art than has yet been displayed.—By a simplicity of representation 
based on the profoundest principles.—By a truth of conception and strength 
of delineation in the Poet, not drawn from the mere copying of realities, but 
from an enlarged and poetic capacity working on an extended observation of 
life and nature. Whoever shall give to the present age such a theatre, will 
find it respond to it as truly as the echo to the speaker. Every time has its 
peculiar sentiments and modifications of general humanity. Every time has 
its own mode of expression, and every time likes to hear its own voice. 
The age of the Elizabethan dramas was passionate and philosophical, and 
therefore very universal, yet of its many thousand dramas few will endure 
representation now. Mr. Macready may do, and it is hoped he will do well, 
for he has now laboured long and manfully for public estimation, but his 
proceedings at Drury Lane, essentially a theatre for the old drama and old 
theatrical modes, need not interfere with the adaptation of another to a drama 
of the era, with modern Plays and PY Minsiples of illustiating them. 
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RICHARD COBDEN, ESQ., M.P. 


We look upon Mr. Cobden, Member for Stockport, as one of the most 
remarkable of the public men of the present day. There is in the 
interests he represents, the principles he advances, the uniform ability 
he displays, and still more in the prestige of his personal history, a 
combination of qualities and circumstances such as are rarely found 
united in one person. Observing what he has been and what he is, it 
is impossible to speculate upon what he may yet become without a 
lively feeling of surprise, approbation, excitement, and solicitude. 
There has not for some time appeared in either House of Parliament, a 
man of better mettle or fairer promise, nor one who has evinced a 
more apt and fitting temper and capacity to fill a place that has long 
been vacant in the ranks of public life. 

Every observer of passing events must have felt how much the popu- 
lar cause in this country has of late years stood in need of a member 
of the legislature, who, springing directly from the body of the people, 
speaking their sentiments plainly, and honestly enforcing their social 
as well as their political rights, should at the same time possess that 
degree of moral courage, talent, private fortune, and especially elo- 
quence, without which neither weight, strength, nor consideration are 
permanently attainable in the House of Commons. The properties 
we have just named are those which are natural and indispensable in a 
great organ of public opinion in that assembly, and until some mem- 
bers of it shall be found well endowed with them the popular cause 
cannot possibly triumph in it. 

It is unnecessary to review the different attempts that have been 
made within our own time to supply this want: they have been made 
and they have one and all totally failed of success. But it may be 
well worth our while to examine what has been the private as well as 
the public history of a gentleman who seems to be now regarded by 
common consent as in the act of repeating the bold experiment, and 
whose progress is watched with eager hope by one party, with no 
small apprehension by another, and with deep anxiety by all. Many 
a confident champion has entered the lists to win the goal that he is 
now running for, but no other has advanced at so rapid and energetic 
a pace, or approached so near to it within the same short period of 
time. 

In politics, less frequently than in the other walks of British enter- 
prise, instances are met with of men acquiring rank, wealth, and dis- 
tinction without receiving any advantages from birth or education, 
from the influence of family connexions, the partiality of prosperous 
friends, or the favouritism and protection of a great patron—who owe 
nothing whatever to good fortune or the circumstances in which they 
happen to find themselves placed; but carry every thing before them 
by the irresistible energy of innate self-supporting genius. Is Mr. 
Cobden about to furnish us with one of those examples so bright and 
rare? Is he destined to eclipse as a public man the admirable effects 
he has already produced as a private individual ?—These questions 
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suggest stirring thoughts.—He was born at Dunford Farm House, 
near the village of Hashot, in Sussex. His grandfather was a maltster 
at Midhurst, where several members of the family formerly resided, and 
realised a large sum of money in his trade. The fall in agricultural 
prices after the peace of 1814 ruined his father, whose circumstances 
were straitened when Richard, who is his second son, entered life. 
Of his youth there is little to relate. His education appears to have 
been neglected: he claims, therefore, the merit of being, in a great 
measure, a self-taught man. He told the Leaguers at Bristol the other 
day, that he tended his father’s sheep when a boy. 

Coming up to London a mere country lad at the age of fifteen, he 
found employment under an uncle named Cole, of the firm of Cole 
and Partridge, Manchester warehousemen, This partnership ran into 
that of Partridge and Price, with which young Cobden continued. 
In the course of a few years it became Sherriff, Cobden and Gillett. It 
was at Mr. Cobden’s instance that this extended firm was induced to 
enter into the business of printing cotton goods. For this purpose 
they purchased Fort’s factory at Burnley. In ten years the new esta- 
blishment had proved so successful under Mr. Cobden’s management, 
that Mr. Sherriff retired with a large fortune, and Mr, Cobden removed 
to Chorley, where, with his brother, he has since conducted a very 
prosperous trade. An estimate may be formed of the extent and 
value of his works from the circumstance that 2000 hands are employed 
in them, and that Mr. Cobden, when examined as a witness in the 
House of Commons before the Committee on Banks of Issue, admitted 
that his stock had been depreciated by the action of the currency in 
1839 to the amount of 20,000/. The property that withstood so 
heavy a shock must have been considerable. In the character of a 
manufacturer he attracted very favourable notice by the production of 
two works, published by Tait, of Edinburgh, respectively entitled 
‘“* England, Ireland, and America,” and ‘* Russia.” They abound in 
original views forcibly expressed, and have run through several 
editions with unusual rapidity. There is this strong fact to be re- 
corded in their praise—they are both of them the result of personal 
observation and inquiry in the countries to which they refer, The 
reader is doubtless aware of the degree in which the reputation 
thus acquired has been enhanced by the ability with which the author 
has led the proceedings of the Anti-Corn Law League since the first 
institution of that powerful body in the year 1838. We neither un- 
dervalue the inherent merit of the principles upon which that large 
section of the community has founded its popularity; nor the strength 
of the facts upon which the superstructure they are raising reposes for 
support and extension; nor the various eminent attainments displayed 
by many of its members. But we are bound to state our belief, that 
if they had been led by a man of less eloquence and energy than 
Mr. Cobden possesses, they would not have flourished as widely and 
as luxuriantly as they have done. He it is, more than any other, 
who has carried them festive-like through the chief cities of England 
and Scotland during the last few months, and caused their progress 
everywhere to partake of the character of a personal triumph, as well 
as the ovation of a great public cause. 
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Such, then, was Mr. Cobden, eminent for originality, order, and 
prosperity in his business as a Manchester manufacturer—highly 
respected for the possession of capital—in him the legitimate reward 
of personal merit, and in all aspirants to political station in Great 
Britain, however it may be acquired, an indispensable ingredient in 
the elements of success—an able writer and an effective speaker ; 
when at the General Election in 1841 he was chosen Member of Par- 
liament for the Borough of Stockport. His age, then, was only thirty- 
nine: twenty-five years before he was a country lad without educa- 
tion, money, distinction, or promise. Signal was the transition from 
the simple farm-house boy, who came to London to seek his fortune, 
and the Manchester manufacturer who entered the House of Com- 
mons with his fortune made and his reputation extensive; and singular 
Is it to note that this marked change came entirely of himself: alone and 
unaided, the man made himself great—his rank, fortune, and, brighter 
still, the new prospects even now opening upon him, were strictly 
and severely the work of his own intelligence, industry, zeal, determi- 
nation, and perseverance. More singular still, one session sufficed to 
enable him to command the attention of the House of Commons. 

This last circumstance is to us the most surprising in his whole 
career, and we hold that it augurs more highly than any other for his 
future advancement. It displays a force of character and a power of 
mind such as few persons were prepared to meet with. The extreme 
difficulty of establishing a parliamentary reputation is universally 
admitted. There is scarcely a second case to be quoted in which one 
has been acquired without the previous service of a long and tedious ap- 
prenticeship. The viyinti annorum lucubrationes of the lawyer do 
not involve a more trying or enduring ordeal. As on the stage, the old 
actor only is the general favourite, so here a member must have been 
bred, as it were, to the House, and have graduated in it, before its full 
confidence and favour will be extended to him on every occasion that 
he may desire to present himself before it. To tamper with or resist 
its humour is generally found a fatal experiment—and therefore to 
secure its reluctant ear and enforce its attention when no interest is 
gratified, and the information communicated happens, both as to 
matter and manner, to be distasteful and unwelcome—this we regard as 
one of the proudest achievements a public man ean accomplish. It is 
one Mr. Cobden compassed in his first session. He vanquished as 
soon as he came in contact with, not merely the prejudices of an 
opposing party or the conceited aversion of the fashionable and 
aristocratic, but, harder still, the all but inveterate habit of the House 
itself—the habit of resenting with despotic force the freedom of a new 
man in venturing to address it frequently. 

Mr. Cobden’s victory.Was the more honourable and complete, because 
his failure had been strongly predicted. We believe we may add that 
it was much desired—for it certainly was undisguisedly sought for. 
But the spirit by which he was animated enabled him to bear inter- 
ruption with temper, and turn laughter into gravity. His castigation 
of the gentlemen in white waistcoats produced an instantaneous im- 
provement in their manners. Burke once boasted that he could teach 
a pack of+hounds to yelp with more harmony than his opponents in 
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the House cried out with. Mr. Cobden did more: he subdued into order 
and attention the Tory mob clamouring for his discomfiture. If we are 
asked how all this has been done, we answer that we ascribe the extraor- 
dinary success Mr. Cobden has met with principally to **two things,” a 
thorough conviction, namely, that he is in the right, and great moral 
courage. Add to this, that he is always a perfect master of his subject, 
that his language is plain and vigorous, and his manner earnest and im- 
pressive ; but above all note that he appears quite unsophisticated ; that 
he is imbued with none of the thoughts, prejudices, or fancies common in 
fashionable life, or amongst the privileged orders ; that he has lived in a 
world of his own, and imbibed from sources as pure asthey are original, 
sentiments and feelings altogether different from those entertained by 
the majority of the persons around him. He thus approaches his subject 
free, untrammelled, and unconfused. The standard of his social opi- 
nions is as much at variance with that borne by his adversaries, as is 
his political creed; and, like most propagators of new doctrines who 
are sincere as well as profound in their views, he is insensible to ridicule 
and acquires strength and polish from opposition. 

The cogent manner in which he presses the matter he brings before 
the House upon the attention of all parties; the dexterity with which 
he illustrates the true principles of political economy, and exposes by 
the test of recent experience the errors which interested parties would 
engraft upon the science; and the effective and unstudied way in 
which he keeps the people prominently before him, making them reason, 
through him, upon the questions he is discussing, and decide them cor- 
rectly of their own accord—these are leading characteristics of his elo- 
quence, and they show him to possess a fund of powerful resources and 
a skill in adaptation new to the House and most valuable to the public. 
Take as an example a passage from his Corn Law speech in the House 
of Commons, February 24, 1842, of which 13,000 copies have been 
printed by the Anti-Corn Law League. 


“Sir, in reading, which I have done with great attention, the reports of the 
debates which took place in 1815, prior to the passing of the corn bill of that 
year, I have been struck with the cbservation, that all who took part in that 
discussion agreed on one point of the subject, namely, that the price of food 
regulated the rate of wages. ‘That principle was not only laid down by one 
side of the house, but it met with the concurrence of both. Men the most 
opposite in political opinions I find agreeing upon that principle. Mr. Hor- 
ner, Mr. Baring, Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Western, those who 
opposed the corn law, and those who strenuously advocated its principle, all 
alike agreed upon the single point, that the price of food regulated the price 
of labour. So completely did they agree, that one speaker laid down the 
principle mathematically, and framed a computation in figures to show the 
relative proportions in which the principle would work, and to what extent 
the payment of labour would rise or fall in ratio to the rise or fall of the price 
of food. (Hear.) ‘The same delusion existed amongst the capitalists out of 
doors. ‘There was a petition presented in 1815, signed by the most intelli- 
gent merchants and manufacturers in Manchester, praying that the corn law 
should not pass, because it would so raise the rate of wages that the British 
manufacturers would no longer be able to compete with those abroad, who 
lad to pay wages so much less in amount. That delusion certainly did then 
exist; but I have been struck with the deepest sorrow to observe that the 
minds of many men who bear their part in the discussion now should still be 
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labouring under the same erroneous impression. The great body of those 
who legislated in 1815 passed their bill in the honest delusion that the ope- 
ration of the law would be suchas I] have described. I believe that if the fact,- 
if the true state of the case had been then known, if they had known what 
now we know, that law would never have been passed in 1815. Every party 
in the house, and many out of doors, were deceived ; but there was one party 
which was not Auteitedo-the party most interested in the question—namely, 
the working classes. ‘They were not deluded, for they saw with instinctive 
sagacity, without the aids of learning and education, without the pretence of 
political wisdom, what would be the operation of the law upon the rate of 
wages. ‘Therefore it was, that when that law was passed your house was 
surrounded by the excited populace of London, and you were compelled to 
keep back an enraged people from your doors by the point of the bayonet. 
The disturbances were not confined to London; but throughout the north of 
England, from 1815 to 1819, when the great meeting took place on Peter’s- 
field, there never was a meeting in the North of England in which banners 
were not displayed with inscriptions of ‘No corn laws.’ There was no 
mistake in the minds of the multitudes upon this question. It was always 
understood by them. Do not let honourable gentlemen suppose that there 
is any mistake in the minds of the working classes upon this topic. There 
never was, and there is not now.” 


Upon the same occasion he gave more than one proof of his power 
of resisting interruption effectually. 


“* What has surprised me more than anything, is to find that in this house 
where lecturers are, of all men, so much decried, there exists on the other 
side such an ignorance upon this subject. (Laughter, and cries of ‘Oh, oh! 
from the ministerial benches.) Yes, I say an ignorance upon this subject 
that I never saw equalled in any body of working men in the North of Eng- 
land. (Oh, oh!) Do you think that the fallacy of 1815, which, to my astonish- 
ment, I heard put forth in the house last week, namely, that wages rise and 
fall with the price of food, can prevail with the minds of the working men 
after the experience of the last three years? Have you not had bread higher 
during that time than during any three years during the last twenty years? 
Yes. Yet during those three years the wages of labour in every branch of 
industry have suffered a greater decline than in any three years before. (Hear, 
hear.) Still honourable gentlemen opposite, with their reports of commit- 
tees before them, which, if they would take the trouble to consult them, 
would prove the decline of wages within those three years, are persisting in 
maintaining the doctrine that the price of food regulates the rate of wages 
under the belief that this new law will keep up the price of labour. Then I am 
told that the price of labour in this country is so much higher than the wages 
abroad, that the corn laws must be kept up in order to keep up labour to the 
proper level. Sir, I deny that labour in this country is higher paid than on 
the Continent! (Hear, hear.) On the contrary, I am prepared to prove, from 
documents on the table of your own house, that the price of labour is cheaper 
here than in any part of the globe. (‘ Oh, oh! and Hear, hear.) I hear an 
expression of dissent on the other side, but I say to honourable gentlemen, 
when they measure the labour of an Englishman against the labour of the 
foreigner, they measure a day’s labour indeed with a day’s labour, but they 
forget the relative quality of the labour. (Hear.) I maintain that if quality 
is to be the test, the labour of England is the cheapest in the world. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The committee which sat on machinery in the last session but one, 
demonstrated by their report that labour on the Continent is dearer than in 
England. You have proof of it. Were it not so, do you think you would 
find in Germany, France, or Belgium, so many English workmen? Go into 
any city from Calais to Vienna, containing a population of more than 10,000 
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inhabitants, and will you not find numbers of English artisans working side 
by side with the natives of the place, and earning twice as much as they do, 
or even more? ‘I'he masters who employ them declare, notwithstanding the 
pay is higher, that the English labour is cheaper to them than the native 
labour. Yet we are told that the object of the manufacturers in repealing the 
corn laws is to lower wages to the level of the Continent.” 


Another merit of a very different kind is to be found in this speech. 
Few speakers succeed in drawing, during the course of a debate, an 
admission from Sir Robert Peel, which can be immediately turned 
against him. Mr. Cobden did this with considerable tact and effect. 


“You have heard, from the right hon. baronet, Sir Robert Peel, an an- 
swer to the fallacy about our competing with foreign manufacturers. He 
has told you we export forty or fifty millions. We do then already compete 
with foreigners. You tax the bones and muscles of your people. You put 
a double weight upon their shoulders, and then you turn round upon them 
and tell them to run a race with Germany and France. I would ask, with 
Mr. Deacon Hume, who has been before quoted in this house, ‘ ‘To whom do 
the energies of the British people belong? Are they theirs, or are ew 
yours?’ (Cheers.) ‘Think you that these energies were given to the English 
people that they might struggle for a bare existence, whilst you take from 
them half of what they earn? Is this doing justice to the ‘ high-mettled 
racer?’ Why, you don’t treat your horses so. You give your cattle food and 
rest in proportion to their toil, but men in England are now actually treated 
worse. Yes, tens of thousands of them were last winter treated worse than 
your dogs and your horses. What is the pretence upon which you tax the 
people’s food? We have been told by the right hon. baronet that the object 
of the law is to fix a certain price for corn. Since I have been listening to 
this debate, in which I heard it proposed by a prime minister to fix the price 
of corn, I doubted whether or not we had gone back to the days of our Ed- 
wards again, and whether we had or not travelled back some three or four 
centuries, when they used to fix the price of a table-cloth, or a pair of shoes. 
What an avocation for a legislator! ‘To fix the price of corn! Why that 
should be done in the open market by the dealers. You don’t fix the price 
of cotton, or silk, or iron, or tin. But how are you to fix this price of corn ? 
Going back some ten years, the right hon. baronet finds the average price of 
corn is 56s. 10d.; and therefore, says he, 1 propose to keep up the price of 
wheat from 54s. to 58s. The right hon. baronet’s plan means that or nothing. 
(Hear, and an expression of dissent.) I have heard something about the 
prices which it has been proposed by legislation to affix to wheat. I remem- 
ber that Lord Willoughby D’Eresby said the minimum price ought to be 58s. 
and I see by the newspapers that the Duke of Buckingham has just announced 
his opinion that 60s. ought to be the lowest. There is one hon. gentleman 
in this house who, I hope, will speak on this subject, (for I have seen him 
endeavouring to catch the Speaker’s eye,) and =a has gone a little more 
into particulars respecting the market price he intends to procure for com- 
modities by act of parliament. I see in a useful little book, called the 
‘ Parliamentary Pocket Companion,’ in which there are some nice little de- 
scriptions given of ourselves, under the head ‘ Cayley,’ that that gentleman is 
described as being the advocate of ‘ such a course of legislation with regard 
to agriculture as will keep wheat at 64s. a quarter, new milk cheese at from 
52s. to 60s. per cwt., wool and butter at 1s. per lb. each, and other produce 
in proportion.” Now it might be very amusing that there were to be found 
some gentlemen still at large, who advocated the principle of the interposition 
of parliament to fix the price at which articles should be sold; but when we 
find a prime minister coming down to parliament to avow such principles, it 
really becomes anything but amusing. I ask the right hon. baronet, and I 
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pause for a reply, is he prepared to carry out that principle in the articles of 
cotton and wool ? 

‘“‘ Sir RopertT PeEEL.—It is impossible to fix the price of food by legisla- 
tion. (Loud cheers from the ministerial side.) 

“Mr. Coppen.—Then, on what are we legislating? (Counter cheers 
from the opposition.) I thank the right hon. baronet for his avowal. Per- 
haps then he will oblige us by not trying to do so. Supposing, however, that 
he will make the attempt, I ask the right hon. gentleman, and again I pause 
for a reply—will he try to legislate so as to keep up the price of cotton, silk, 
and wool? No reply. Then we have come to this conclusion—that we are 
not legislating for the universal people. We are openly avowing that we are 
met here to legislate for a class against the people.” 


From this able speech we shall take an extract more to prove that 
the truthful force with which it opened was consistently sustained to 
the close. 


“‘ 1 ask the right honourable baronet whether, while he fixes his scale of 
prices to secure to the landowners 56s. a quarter, he has got also a sliding 
scale for wages? I know but of one class of labourers in this country whose 
interests are well secured by the sliding scale of corn duties, and that class is 
the clergy of the Established Church, whose tithes are calculated upon the 
averages. But I want to know what you will do with the hard-working 
classes of the community, the labouring artisans, if the price of bread is to 
be kept up by act of Parliament. Will you give them a law to keep up the 
rate of their wages? You will say that you cannot keep up the rate of wages ; 
but that is no reason you should pass a law to mulct the working man one- 
third of the loaf he earns. I know well the way in which the petitions of the 
hand-loom weavers were received in this house. ‘ Poor, ignorant men,’ 
you said, ‘they know not what they ask, they are not political economists, 
they do not know that the price of labour, like other commodities, finds its 
own level by the ordinary law of supply and demand. We can do nothing 
for them.’ But I ask, then, why do you pass a law to keep up the price of 
corn, and at the same time say you cannot pass a law to keep up the price of 
the poor man’s labour? ‘This is the point of view in which the country are 
approaching this question ; and the flimsy veil of sophistry you are throwing 
over the question, and the combination of figures put together and dove- 
tailed to answer a particular purpose, will not satisfy the people of England, 
till you show them that you are legislating impartially for the advantage of 
all classes, and not for the exclusive benefit of one.” 


These passages are fair and favourable specimens of Mr. Cobden’s 
eloquence. They show him to be an admirably perspicuous and 
strenuous speaker, a close reasoner, full of facts, sure to seize and 
bring out the business points of the question before him, but void of 
imagination, and more remarkable for a fluent than a graceful diction. 
Both in the structure of his speeches, as oratorica) compositions, and 
the cultivation of a higher and more polished style of expression, he is 
open to, and we doubt not, will yet attain, considerable improvement. 
Up to the present moment detached parts of many of his addresses will 
be found much better than the whole; the earlier portions being dis- 
tinguished by a vigour that is not preserved towards the close. ‘here 
is, however, notwithstanding these drawbacks, this superior merit to 
be awarded to his speeches in the House of Commons, that upon more 
than one subject they are second to none that have been spoken in 
that assembly. The points discussed in the extracts we have already 
given, were never half so well put by any other member—a remark 
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which applies with equal force to his exposition of the land tax fraud, 
as it has been termed, and his vindication of machinery, two power- 
fully triumphant performances, which fully deserve the high praise 
and extensive popularity they have received. 

We have still a most important passage in Mr. Cobden’s career to 
notice, and it is one in which he appears to us to have evinced a saga- 
city and judgment of no ordinary kind. He has more than once 
drifted in his course near a rapid channel into which not a few politi- 
cal voyagers have been drawn and suffered shipwreck. But he has 
tacked in time, and ably recovered his craft from danger. A young 
horse, of pure blood, when in good condition, is ever impatient of the 
reins. If the coach should be run away with he is sure to be the first 
to pull hard, and the most brisk in going a-head. When pulled up he 
seldom fails to chafe, fret, and prove restive much longer than the 
others. Before he will give in the coach is often upset, the journey 
stayed, and the character of the thorough-bred, like his broken knees, 
damaged for life. Something not unlike this occurs now and then in 
the ranks of liberal politicians. We have seen them more than once 
kick against their leaders; we have seen them first impeding and then 
opposing the measures of their party, and by playing the game of the 
Tories producing no small inconvenience and injury. In every in- 
stance, however, this conduct has operated asa sort of political suicide : 
the persons practising it have sunk with ruined reputations, and been 
powerless ever after, except for an occasional piece of mischief. So it 
was with Mr. Hunt and Mr. Cobbett, notwithstanding all their bold- 
ness and talent; so it is with Lord Brougham, and, we regret to add, 
with Mr. Roebuck, who has this session made his case desperate, and 
is generally understood to act with his lordship. Now the popular 
cause cannot have a worse enemy than the liberal politician who takes 
up a question, or pursues a course, the certain result of which will be 
to place other liberal politicians in a false position. To us it matteis 
nothing that the particular question or course may not be inconsistent 
with abstract principles. We look at the fact produced, which must 
strengthen the enemy, and weaken, because it divides a force that 
should be united. We have seen of late too many acts of this per- 
nicious character. 

Another very injurious class is composed of those who, although 
they abstain from overt acts of mischief, are constantly in the habit of 
heaping fulsome praises upon Sir Robert Peel, accompanied in gene- 
ral with disparaging comments or insinuations against Lord John 
Russell and others of our liberal leaders. There has always appeared 
to us, apart from the obvious impropriety of this proceeding, a degree 
of meanness in it, something akin to the failing we often meet with 
in society, where persons who are known to be violent revilers of the 
aristocracy, will fall down and worship those much abused divinities 
upon receiving the slightest civility from them. They who can see cause 
for admiration in the ‘cleverness exhibited by Sir R, Peel in his repeated 
betrayals of his party, may perhaps be excused if they encourage him 
to betray it again. They leave us, at any rate, no room to doubt that 
under similar circumstances they would practise the deceit they are 
willing to promote. And how poor is our security in the fidelity of 
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our leading men, if they can admire and assist the perfidy of 
their opponents because they may derive incidentally some profit from 
it themselves! Sir Robert Peel’s conduct, in our opinion, can only 
be regarded by honest politicians with contempt. Advantages to the 
liberal cause we are free to admit may be derived from it; but every 
man of principle will be satisfied to reap those advantages as they may 
arise, without in the least signifying his approval of the practices by 
which they have been brought about—practices which poison the foun- 


tains of public morality, and constitute unmitigated treason to the 
liberal cause. 


We are free to confess that we have more than once had our fears 
of Mr. Cobden upon this point. It is the only one in which he has 
appeared to us to have vacillated occasionally—at times admitting 
frankly the difficulties with which the late government had to contend, 
and giving them credit for the goodness of their intentions and the 
substantial improvements they have effected; but at other times 
directing sharp censures against them, and manifesting an unbecoming 
desire to conciliate the present Prime Minister. It gratifies us much to 
find that he has discerned the.rock upon which so many have split, 
and has determined upon shaping his course for the future in a track 
that will carry him clear of the dangers by which it is surrounded. 


Speaking on a late occasion upon this important topic, his words 
were— 


“If I am allowed to say a word or two, on the charge of having dealt too 
leniently with Sir Robert Peel, and too harshly with Lord John Russell, I 
would state that, if Sir Robert Peel were on this platform, and put to the tor- 
ture, he would confess that no man in the House of Commons had done 
more, in a humble way, to say hard things to his face than myself. It is true, 
I have also taken occasion to speak in terms not excessively complimentary 
to Lord John Russell; but I think that they who are acquainted with my 
proceedings, both in and out of parliament, will bear me out when I say, 
that it was always my maxim, that we ought not needlessly to attack those 
who are going with us, to however short an extent, in the direction which 
we were travelling ; and I think I may fairly say, since I have had the honour 
of a seat in the House of Commons, I have dealt as little in back-handed 
blows on men sitting on my own side of the house as any man who frequently 
attempted to take a part in those debates, and did so on independent grounds. 
I recollect that, from the first moment of entering that house, being a mem- 
ber of the League, and having no claim to notoriety, except as a prominent 
member of that League, I have taken the earliest opportunity of saying that 
I was neither Whig nor Tory. Now I shall continue to follow that plan; 
not attempting to pick a quarrel with Lord John Russell or Lord Palmer- 
ston, or with any one sitting on the opposition side of the house ; for it was 
very bad tactics to attempt to drive away from us, those who I believe are ap- 
proaching more and more every day towards us. Iam not one of those rash 
and random individuals who think that the members of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League can carry this question by a mere effort of the mercantile community 
against the whole body of the aristocracy. I believe that this question is to 
be carried only by the aid of the more enlightened section of the aristocracy. 
I take this opportunity of assuring all who take rational views of this ques- 
tion, that I will never trifle with or abuse the influence which the League, 
and the League only, has enabled me to obtain in the public mind, by at- 
tempting captiously, capriciously, or needlessly, to attack any of the leaders 
of the so-called liberal party, who are disposed to approach us gradually, but 
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1 a eventually to approach us fully, on the question of free trade. You 
we be assured, that, so far as I have an opportunity in that house, so long 
see Sir Robert Peel pursuing the same devious course, thinking to shield 
sit evil monopolies with his own vile sophistries—so far as my humble 
abilities go, he shall be held up to the country as he deserves to be—as the 
tool of the basest section of the aristocracy.” 


This is the language of well-timed wisdom, and if acted upon, as an 
anxious belief in its efficacy leads us to anticipate that it will be, with the 
high and judicious spirit in which it was conceived, it will approve the 
speaker every way worthy of the eminent position he occupies, and 
the eventful period in which he lives. It may be that Lord John 
Russell and other leading members of the late administration will not 
avail themselves of the opportunity now presented to them—that they 
will not take their stand upon Free Trade, and an extended suffrage ; 
that they will not consummate the great ends to which the principles of 
their party have for a long series of years constantly tended ;—-it may be 
that his Lordship and his friends may hesitate and lose the favourable 
moment they have now the power of turning to a great account ;—but 
the misfortune, even though it should befal the liberal party, will in 
no degree cancel the heavy debt of gratitude and respect so truly due 
to the Whigs for the many noble services they have rendered their 
country, and especially for the improvements they have latterly 
effected. A tide is about to inundate us, the mighty volume of 
whose refreshing waters they may ride upon if they will, but cannot 
resist. If they ‘should fall short. of the public desire and their own 
legitimate pretensions, the places they ought to occupy will be filled 
by other men. Already new hands are diligently sowing the soil 
which their generous labour prepared for cultivation ; the harvest will 
be plenteous and rich—who but they should gather it in 2 They may 
waive their natural advantages—they may decline the honours and the 
profits of good husbandry ;—if they should, our concern will be pro- 
found ; but while our assurance is strong that the public service will 
find fit and worthy ministers for the new state of things about to arise, 
our sense of the obligations we owe the late government should never be 
the less animated and sincere. 
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OLD AND NEW BALLADS; 


‘« They will still be singing amorous songs and ditties, and cannot abstain, though 
it be when they go to church.” —Burton. 


Wuere is the balladism of our boylood?—we have nothing now 
which resembles that. We shall be told, perhaps, that the change is in 
ourselves ; that Butterfly Bailey, or Miss Timkins, who is just emerged 
from a seminary for young ladies, show sentimental strains set to music 
by the Herr Vandensprucken, or the rare vernacular composer, 
Mr. Strumstring of Pall Mall, equally excellent, nay, very far 
superior, to any thing that passed current half acentury ago. That the 
Herr Vandensprucken or Mr. Strumstring may combine passages of 
more difficult execution than are found in the simple strains to which 
reference is now making, there can be no dispute. We, however, are 
among those who do not value feats of dexterity in musical composi- 
tion; we value music, not for the alacrity of the fiddler who can go 
highest or lowest with the least grimace of attitude, or the pianist 
whose finger joints are the most flexible—but for the effect which the 
skill of one or the other produces upon the feelings; all the rest with 
us ‘is leather and prunella.”” We may be told that we want taste ; 
well, let it be so. We may hear salvos of applause at an Opera from 
hundreds who are not aware why they make a noise, only that some 
admirer of a difficult bit of execution set the thing going; and may 
be asked why we do not cry bravo, or brava, as the case may be. 
Well, we reply, the passage produces no effect on our feelings, 
and we have no notion of applauding because others applaud; ninety 
out of a hundred comprehending neither the reason why, the music, 
nor the words that may accompany it. We are Goths, of course; but 
we are content to bear the appellation—for we, at least, are free from 
attectation and hypocrisy in the expression of our feelings—two vices 
from which to staid clear in these days, is to entitle ourselves to a 
‘‘summum ” of praise, to say the ‘* least” of it. 

Where, then, is the ballad minstrclsy of our boyhood ?—where is 
ballad minstrelsy at all? Where are the snatches of old song that 
used to come home and enter the very ventricles of our hearts? Few 
can make answer—and we fear that few comparatively are left, who 
join in regret with us that they are heard no longer. With the excep- 
tion of the delicious but elaborate and sweetly melancholy strains of 
Moore, which were written to the beautiful melodies of the past, we 
hear now little or no ballad music which touches the heart. Nonsense 
enough has inundated us—set to music that gawky girls may display 
their skill in screaming: them over a misused instrument, their vitality 
enduring about the length of a town season. ‘Tis pity ‘tis so true; 
but there is now no taste for the pure and simple. The poetry, which 
in the olden time was twin sister to the voice in the harmony of sense 
as well as sound, is now as unmeaning as the music is devoid of power 
to affect the heart or touch the feelings, strictly scientific though it 
may be. In fact, every thing in the art is sacrificed to difficulty 
of execution; even this, however, will not hold good in respect to the 
poetry. There is none of the difficulties of poetry, any more than the 
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beauties, to be heard in one of a score of modern ballads. If a string 
of rhymes can be attained so that it may jingle with the keys, it is 
deemed enough. Plays are now written for actors; poetry for engra- 
vers; and ballads to music. Things were formerly just the reverse ; 
the noblest ends of the sister arts were attained, and the impression 
produced was indelible. 

Ballads and ballad singers might be classed according to the cha- 
racter of their staple. Our older ballads were remarkable for sim- 
plicity as well as natural truth; and though it is probable that the 
minstrels who sang them were not quite as brilliant in costume and 
bearing as their predecessors—the Troubadours—they were made for 
their day, and suited their auditors, when simplicity of language and 
natural feeling were predominant. The old ballads, too, have the stamp 
of true poetry. What beautiful ballads are scattered through our 
older writers! The ballad of Percy and Douglas, says Sir Philip 
Sidney, moved his heart more than the sound of atrumpet. Our older 
ballads were pathetic or humorous, amorous or frolicsome ; but, what- 
ever they were, they reflected nothing but nature, and they came 
home to the heart accordingly. They were succeeded for several 
generations by a worthy offspring, down almost to the termination of 
the eighteenth century. 

The best living writers of songs are Moore and Beranger; for the 
pieces of Campbell, which some might thus characterise, are rather 
odes than songs. No two writers differ more from each other. Be- 
ranger seems to throw his verses before the reader without the toil of 
composition, although we have been told that he composes with 
studious labour. Moore appears to work with effort and finish with 
great care, to select with much consideration the idea or sentiment he 
adopts, and to file and polish up to the highest possibility of harmony. 
In Moore there is an impression of the elaborate composition of the 
scholar, and there is, too, rather a pervading sadness, calculated to 
cause the more lasting impression upon the heart. Beranger plays 
with his subject, and his more touching passages come in like passing 
clouds across a landscape, which is bathed all over in sunshine. 
Every thing is exceedingly easy, and in true keeping with nature, free 
from effort or pretence, a perfect model of simplicity. Thus Moore 
is the more artificial, Beranger the more natural writer. The last 
seems for ever at play with his subject, lively and joyous as youth or 
childhood in its unconstrained attitudes. Both have a rich vein of 
satire, and both have produced political songs; but here, too, there is 
little resemblance between them. Moore lashed the foibles rather 
than the mighty vices of those whon he attacked. Beranger made 
war upon a vicious and fatuitous dynasty, dared power in its zenith, 
and derided it from his own dungeon ;—but we digress. We might 
pursue this subject to a great length, which is not our present purpose— 
but rather to pass over the magnates of song writing, and ramble 
among the every-day productions that have no claim to more than 
passing celebrity, but which appear to possess, by name or verse, the 
reputation of touching the feelings of those who require not to be 
taught in schools, either of affectation or fashion, to enjoy what is 
inartificial. 
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Where is the minstrelsy of our boyhood? There was then no lack 
of the songs of some of our earlier writers, even upon vulgar lips. 
Neither ‘* Black eyed Susan,” nor ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
would have been repudiated for a miserable bit of namby pamby 
shrieked from pretty lips. Shakspeare’s fragments of songs were then 
felt and chanted; and many ditties which we could enumerate, now 
only to be found in old song books, were then current. There were 
‘‘Mary’s Dream,” set to the sweetest of melodies ; ‘* Since all thy 
vows, fair maid ;” ‘* Sweet Echo;” ‘ Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me?” ** Turn atthe silent midnight hour ;”” and many more: but then 
we may be told, ‘ O, that’s all association with the past ; there’s no 
real merit in them.” It may be so; but we doubt it. 

Among our earliest recollections of songs are sea-songs, which are 
almost peculiar to England. The Italians and Germans have no naval 
songs, that we have seen, among many collections published both there 
and in our own country.* The associations connected with ballads 
being a source of pleasure to the human heart, the nation that has 
a species beyond the reach of others has an enjoyment more than they 
possess. Who knows not the Ranz des Vdches of the Swiss, yet who 
but a Swiss can enter into the feelings it produces! The effect of a 
song or ballad upon the mind is not in proportion to the skill and 
labour employed in the composition, but to the number of associa- 
tions which it combines with the greatest degree of simplicity. Thus 
are ballads the popular literature, as they are the oldest literature in 
the world, and if they were coloured or abstruse they would lose their 
character and effect. They who turn critics because they cannot write, 
as most professional critics have done, inflated with their self-assumed 
position, contemptuously pass by the ballad on the discovery of a 
single fault, without condescending to regard it as a whole,—the com- 
mon case with a partnership of ignorance and pedantry. The bal- 
ladist would never be effective if he were fettered by the rules of those 
who, being incapable of authorship, cannot comprehend what is meant 
by an imagination at once bold-and discursive. The bloated reputa- 
tions of the works of some poets whom critics delight to honour, the 
world hardly knows why or wherefore, have shrunk to nothingness be- 
fore the humbler productions of many balladists ; it will be so again— 
the idols will be defaced by new sects—the golden calves will perish 
under the blows of the iconoclasts—the poetical talents of the hour 
have been misdirected—popularity has been obtained by glittering 
faults, as children are caught by trinkets ; and the mass of the people 
are in respect to poetry little better now than children—they are 
duped by the charlatanerie of fashion. 

There are mistakes, too, about balladists, for their simplicity is con- 
stantly mistaken for poverty of language. They rarely adopt those 
words, as Hobbes says, that ‘‘ though of magnificent sound, yet, like 
the windy blisters of a troubled water, have no sense at all ;” this is true, 





* In that wonderful and unique collection of books in the possession of Mr. 
Bohte, there was some time since a collection of Swedish Ballads, in 3 vols. There 
are collections by Weber, Geiger, Grimm, Gorres, Vander Hagen, Biisoling, Ruchs, 
Schlegels, also some of Spanish ballads. In England we have Percy, Ellis, and 
Jamieson, with minor collections, principally national. 
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and who can deny its being a virtue rather than a vice. They have 
often a racy idiom which is not distilled off in the poetical alembic ; 
there is no affectation of language—no nicely balanced lines—no 
strange collocations, Darwinian jingling antitheses beginning and 
ending the lines, a sort of amphisbeena verse, with pompous periphrases 
of * all the nine stood confessed.” There is no effort to rank among the 
metaphysical poets, but there is often a lyric enthusiasm in describing 
the exploits of a Nelson, the ardour of love, or the uproar of convi- 
viality, which is characteristic. Nor are delicate allusions wanting, 
nor the ‘‘ lofty passionate vein,’’ as must occur to the recollection of 
every one who reads or hears of them, followed sometimes by the lan- 
guid exhaustion, when ‘the line too labours and the words move 
slow.” The defects belong rather to the system than the poet in this 
branch of the tuneful art, and are redeemed by a thousand beauties. 
What consciousness of power, buoyancy of imagery, playfulness of wit, 
felicity of diction, sound morality, apt illustration, profound, uncon- 
cious philosophy, enlarged and liberal views of social and civil policy, 
are scattered through our balladists with no sparing hand! What 
though regularity and even connection of incident be sometimes dis- 
dained, it is but a grace beyond the reach of art. It might be urged 
as a fault, that there is too great a mannerism in many of these 
uncolleged productions, but this is only the same fault as that charged 
upon the French drama—something so coulant. They have, too, a 
distinct mythology, and admirably develope the difference between sim- 
plicity and purity of language. They are legendary, and are asort of 
history to the poor of the weaknesses of the human heart, the frailties of 
the flesh, and the folly of becoming a prey to the passions, Then with 
what mastery is all this developed—how great the skill with which it is 
conveyed, through language in every particular adapted to the un- 
derstandings to which it addresses itself, ever seeking to please; as 
Schlegel says of Euripides, ‘‘ Il cherche toujours 4 plaire sans étre 
difficile sur les moyens ;” sometimes relating the misfortunes of their 
heroes in language that many may deem unbecoming the dignity of their 
characters. In the midst of all, they are not without a modest con- 
fidence, probably a remnant of the times of the Troubadours, that has 
come down to them like a Puseyite’s religion, in the way of tradition 
unconscious of revelation. Whence too, perhaps, their love of allite- 
ration, their few finical ornaments, their ‘‘ no popery correctness” in 
matters of doctrine, their English humour, rather broad than delicate. 
‘** Balades, royale, moral and of goodly consails.” Their style is ever 
various, wild, solemn, light, piquant—their verse of every known kind, 
and of some before not known, for the most part, as Dryden says— 


** Not bombasted with words, vain ticklish ears to feed, 
But such as may content the perfect man to read.” 


The union of music with the ballad is as ancient as both. The 
oldest and most savage nations have ever had their songs; and among 
the polished, they have only been rendered more regular in com- 
position than they were originally. Homer by some is believed to 
have been a ballad singer, and the Fall of Troy the burthen of itine- 
rant songs, displayed among his countrymen. We should like to have 
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heard him chant the Iliad! Hence it is that music becomes the lan- 
guage of the passions, adding its sweet sounds to what more directly 
addresses the understanding. After the Goths had destroyed the arts in 
Rome, the regeneration of music began with its first element, the song, 
in Provence, and from thence spread to the Italian Courts. The earliest 
pieces sung were ballads or songs for a dance, serenades, and maggio- 
late or songs of May, madrigals, villanelle ; andthe like. Who shall 
say, then, that the ballad hath no honour in ancestry ! 

That the balladist had his peculiar merit must be self-evident, and 
each was formerly discriminated by it in his own proper domain. 
Before the law laboured to banish cheerfulness from the poor man’s 
countenance, and the right of personal liberty from his consciousness, 
there was a well known balladist in every town or village, a bard of 
his locality. The order was constantly recruited, for genius never 
dies. The balladist whose powers first dawned in the rural club, 
gradually raised himself in the social scale until he became the ad- 
mired of congregations of men, and more vast grew the fame of his 
song, until the itch for petty legislation among the legislators of Lil- 
liput diminished the general stock of harmless amusement. 

Our street balladists were remarkable when Elizabeth and James I. 
sought to repress them as vagabonds. They were not to be ill used with 
impunity, and ‘ Lillibullero”” knocked down the last of the race who 
had been the extinguishers of song, as, like a sound of doom, it came 
from the lips of the balladist upon the ears of the miserable James II. 
and told him his kingdom had departed. Let Peel beware, although 
he reigns in security in the midst of his ‘* New Police,” who hunt 
down the street bards as hard as did Edward I. those of Wales, that 
they may be consigned, not indeed to ‘* honourable death,” but to 
lingering woe, and to what Gloucestershire justices call justice. But 
neither reason nor imagination have influence now, nor the reflection 
of Sheridan, ‘ let me make the songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws.” A marriage to immortal verse is the worst kind of 
matrimony, in these unimeginative times; but even they will run their 
cycle, and the deathless glory of song break forth triumphant again 
over the age of Toryism, avarice, and petty legislation. 

But to turn from’this allusion to the treatment of its children ; it is 
an honour to the balladist that he never showed any sympathy of 
feeling with the immoralities of oppression—that he never displayed 
either sympathy with or admiration of what ‘ the many” deem to be 
greatness. He may chant of proud war and faithful love, of the 
victors by sea or land, the Nelsons or Wellingtons of his day, but he 
cannot lower himself nor his art to the laudation of a Lord Mayor or 
an Alderman—no, not even ofa Rothschild! No idol of gold does he 
worship, although he need gold, as all true poets must,—no “ fiddling 
peers” nor demireps of fashion obtain the meed of his commendation, 
although the newspapers may extol them as deities. The balladist 
has a nice perception between real and pseudo greatness. His sober 
wishes never learned to stray beyond an audience, less glittering than 
that of the Opera, but far more awake to the comprehension of the 
subject, in mute attention and sympathy meet with the performers, 
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for with him they understand each other. Even the ragged beggar 
listened once as if entranced, without fear of the lash or treadmill 
being inflicted for the crime of poverty, and forgot his misery a mo- 
ment. There must be no such crimes committed now. Punch alone 
is tolerated, because he amuses rich people’s children,—thus left the 
solitary memento of better things levelled by the scythe of time, from 
an ignoble principle of aristocratical despotism. 

Of departed street minstrels in more recent times, who had honour 
in their day, there were two conspicuous ones ; Outroaring Dick, an 
Essex bard, with little of the county calf about him, for he was witty 
though boisterous, an Ajax of song, to whom Braintree, not Scio, 
gave birth, and much was he honoured in the metropolis, until a rival 
arose in the person of Jim Wimbars, a vocalist more given to sadness, 
like the nightingale when he tunes his ‘‘ nocturnal note,” than Out- 
roaring Dick, whose muse was mirthful and the cause of mirth in 
others, wherefore he had much less chance with the fair sex, who are 
fond of the melancholy and pathetic. Hence the primary orb became 
eclipsed by the new glories of the ascendant, and at length he was un- 
seen, except in narrow convivial circles of the male sex, where he paled 
his ineffectual fires uatil he was no longer visible. Both have long 
since disappeared and left our streets desolate—thus “ star after star 
goes out,” even among balladists. 

Let us not degrade the bardic art by alluding to the hybrids of the 
race, who “few and far between” may elude the vigilance or pay 
tithe to the police for permission to eke out an untuneful existence in 
these later times. They may generally be known by carrying some 
sort of instrument, as modern beggars—a brood equally deteriorated — 
carry a box of lucifers, that they may urge their mercantile transactions 
to cover their mendicity, under a sort of special pleading—they are 
neither of the right sort, both being clad in that duplicity of character 
which is a leading sin above fair beggary. It may be doubted if a 
genuine balladist ever carried an instrument in later times, although in 
the middle ages— Mr. Hallam will excuse us—the harp and guitar were 
common. The last of the race—we allude to those of true blood— 
trusted to their own powers and the inspiration of their genius. As 
might be expected, the poetry declined with the unmerited treatment 
of the vocation by intermeddling legislation. ‘+ Live with me and be 
my love,” or ‘* Nanny, wilt thou gang with me?” compared to the 
specimens of the art now sold Lord Brougham cheap, twenty for a 
penny, stand shining lights in ballad annals. The wall, ‘* instinct” 
with ballads, furnishes a variety of poetic treasure in its stationary 
library, o’ercanopied, as all the riches of imagination should be, with 
stars. Let us examine a specimen. 


‘“* I was brought up in Sheffield, 
Not of a high degree, 
My parents doated on me— 
I'hey had no more but me.” 


Here we have simplicity of language to suit a lvrical ballad—the train 
of sweet associations—the attachment to home—the mediocrity of 
birth—the affection of parents concentrated on the only object of 
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their hopes—their young Astyanax. Could more be done in four 
lines? The frank opening exposition resembles an opening :of Euri- 
pides which we could quote. Mr. Wordsworth must not think to 
surpass this, if he try; a greater poet than he attempted and failed in 
imitating Sir Robert Ayton’s beautiful lines, beginning—‘‘ I do confess 
thou art smooth and fair,”—we allude to Burns’s “ I do confess thou 
art so fair,” 

We cannot quote more examples for want of space; but to show 
that the field of battle has its balladists of renown, even now, read_the 
following lines by a runaway apprentice, who has described his enlist- 
ment and feats in Spain, and thus graphically proceeds— 


“* General Evans came up to me, 
Says he, ‘ Bob, show no quarter, ; 
You’re a valiant youth I plainly see, 
And you shall marry my daughter.’ 
Said I, ‘ The fight will soon be done,’ 
Their ramparts then I dash’d on, 
And with this gun the battle won, 
At the siege of St. Sebastian. 


At legs and arms I fired away, 

And some of their nobs I twisted, 
Thinks I, I’ll make them rue the day, 

That a ’prentice boy enlisted. 

And soon [ brought their colours down, 
Which caused a great attraction, 

And did my head with glory crown, 
What a glorious satisfaction !” 


Does this equal the olden time? The ‘ Roast Beef of Old England,” 
is worth a ream of it. 

On so redundant a theme we might expatiate at great length, and 
quote more examples; but we must have done, just alluding to the 
modern beauties of the Sister Isle, which do not there keep up to the 
ballads of our boyhood, although Catholic Emancipation is complete. 
Perhaps the Orangemen, dispirited, have laid down the harp of song, 
and the opposite party have not yet taken it up. 

Mr. Lover has given some specimens of modern Irish Ballads which 
show a decadence in the art there; and yet the simplicity, the great 
virtue of the better days of the ballad, is in them, with a touch of 
national partiality and that beauty of idiom for which Ireland is said 
to be peculiar. The effort at calling up an idea of the immensity of 
creation—to show the capacious nature of an Irishman’s soul, is indeed 
a ‘* grace beyond the reach of art.” 


** When God made the sowl of a wild Irishman, 
He fill’d him with love and creation’s wide span, 
And gave him perfections that never is seen.” 


Here is another from the same authority, in which the dead speak 
very characteristically; a thing we have not remarked before as 
a virtue in the modern ballad being evident here, namely, the utility 
of the ballad in elucidating national peculiarities. The idea of a dead 
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girl, Miss Fanny Blair, craving the blessing of three or more parents 
is highly imaginative,— 
«* And now it’s your blessing, dear parents, I crave, 
Likewise my dear mother’s that did me consave, 
And now I am dead and laid in the mould, 
The Lord may have mercy on my poor sinful soul.” 


It is clear that the balladists of our youth excelled the specimens we 
have given, and we must be allowed to retain a preference for them. 


Some of the old ones come out heartily with the real object of things, 
thus of war— 


** Plunder to get by night and day, 
Over the hills and far away.” 


There is no modern hypocrisy in the matter. Hosier’s ghost is still 
before us, like a spectre seen through the mist of the past. ‘* How 
pleasant a sailor’s life passes ;” and there was one we heard sung by a 


nurse which we have never heard since, and of which we can only 
remember the burden— 


“* My father he left me just as he was able, 
A bowl, a bottle, a dish, and a ladle.— 
A bowl !”’ 


perhaps the rest has perished! Then there was the ballad sung by 
all the old men,—‘“ If I live to grow old as I find I go down,” 
‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom is,” and many more upon all themes, 
which to the present generation, to whom the Battle of Trafalgar is 
by several years an ante-natal event, are quite Greek. They, however, 
will have their associations with songs and ballads—whether with equal 
intensity of feeling and pleasure of recollection, we may doubt. The 
present is a more distracted generation than that which preceded it. 
There is more bustle, more even for youth to do than there was then, 
less simplicity of habits and feelings, and a larger scope of action, in 
which there is less to attach it to kindly things, and a vast deal more 
to render the heart callous to such impressions. Every one is becom- 
ing indurated ; the affections of the heart we are now recommended 
to stifle ; we are to marry when it may suit the population returns 
and only then. Children are no longer to be kept under the parental 
eye, but in place of mother’s milk are to imbibe oatmeal gruel, and 
receive parental attention from hireling wenches. The country is too 
densely peopled to harmonize with its enormous taxation, the legacy 
of Tory profligacy and extravagance in making unjust wars, so the 


people must be starved down to the convenient number. Nature 


must be outlawed, and art triumph over the humanities of social 
existence, that the staff of life may be well taxed to support the rich, 
and that the poor may curse, as Job did, the day of his birth— What 


Q. Q. 


hope have ballads in such times ? 
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ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, AND TRIAL 
BY JURY, AMONG THE ANCIENTS, AND IN AR- 
MORICA, OR, OLD BRIETAGNK.* 


For an association of men which has once attained a certain develop- 
ment, to appoint from among themselves representatives of their com- 
mon and particular interests, is quite in the natural course of things. 
In the infancy of a society, when that society consists of but one family, 
the father of the family is chief of the society, and power there takes 
its rise in the hands of a single person. With the increase of the 
family, power becomes divided among the heads of the various 
branches; afterwards, when, more and more numerous, these branches 
spread themselves over a wide extent of country, and become a nation 
of families, separated but not disunited, the power is delegated to 
certain representative authorities; finally, it returns, by the usurpation 
of the strongest, into the hands of one single person again. Having 
had ample experience of all these phases of power, mankind is now 
able to weigh the one against the other; to attain which result we 
have passed through anarchy, the most active dissolvent of society, 
and through despotism, which collects around it the ruins of social 
order, under the colour of protection. 

It is consistent with sound reasoning to refer the origin of the Trial 
by Jury to that intermediate age of society, when the patriarch having 
ceased to be the dispenser of justice, the despot had not as yet im- 
posed his absolute authority. 

An attentive study of history would prove to any impartial thinker, 
that this institution, and that of Representative Government, more or 
less equipoised, have advanced together in several countries. If they 
have not had a common origin, they have, at all events, had a progress 
in common. We will examine them apart and in their connection, 
since the one naturally leads to the other. The antiquity of both the 
one and the other is very high, as any one may satisfy himself who 
will carefully examine the monuments of the ancient world. The tribes 
cast on the other side of the Atlantic, and who, on the banks of the 
Orinoco and of the Delaware, fall back before the ever advancing tide 
of European civilization, present us with distinct traces of these insti- 
tutions. The various travellers among them concur in informing us 
that these wild people never undertake a hunting or fishing expedition, 
until, having previously consulted their mountebank priests, the old 
men have deliberated upon the matter. The personal differences 
which arise among them are settled in the same way, and by the same 
tribunal; and we might be disposed to affirm that the trial by jury 
exhibited itself to us in its primitive purity among these tribes, were 
we not persuaded that savage life, such as it has been agreed to define 
it, is a degeneration of the better state to which nature destined us. 
Perhaps its native purity would find a more exact representation in the 
poems of Homer, where this great painter of life and manners exhibits 
before us the chiefs of some tribes of Greece and Asia debating among 





* From the French of Keratry. 
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themselves upon the affairs of their young societies, or giving judgment 
in matters of personal controversy, or of social crime, which have arisen 
among their subjects. 

In the 8th book of the Odyssey we find the King of the Pheacians 
commanding a herald to convoke the chief men of his island, in order 
to decide upon the sort of reception they shall give an ‘expected 
visiter (Ulysses), what honours they shall pay him, and what gifts 
they shall bestow upon him, to send him with distinction upon his 
progress home. 

Further on, the good Alcinous, in reference to the same matter, thus 
expresses himself :—‘‘ O sceptre-bearing men, chiefs of the people, 
I have invited you to assemble in my palace, that we may receive our 
guest with the respect which he merits. ‘Twelve venerated kings share 
with me the government of this island: let each of us give unto our 
guest a tunic, a mantle of glowing purple, and a talent of the purest 
gold.’’ These words appear to us to embody a decisive indication on 
the subject before us. In this infancy of society, who does not here 
recognize at least the first trace of an institution adapted at a later 
period to a civilization, as to the perfectibility of which we shall refrain 
from expressing an opinion, lest we should complicate, without any 
accession of information, the question of Representative Goverament, 
with which is mixed up, almost from its first institution, that of the 
Trial by Jury for the distribution of individual justice. Yet we may 
remark that the same balance of three great powers which prevails in 
the principal governments of modern times, existed, in principle, in the 
island of Alcinous, where we find, in concurrent jurisdiction, the sove- 
reign, twelve peers his equals in birth, and certain chiefs who repre- 
sent the people. At all events, it is quite clear from the above quotation, 
that the plague of despotism is not endemical upon this earth of ours; it 
seldom befals any but nations, self-degraded, whom excess of licentious- 
ness has precipitated towards social dissolution. Aristotle, then, is 
quite in the right of the matter, when, in his Politics, he affirms, that in 
what are called the Heroic Ages, the obedience paid to crowned heads 
was altogether voluntary and conditional. 

The same brilliant sun of antique story sheds forth the rays which 
lighten up the question as to the early existence of the trial by j jury. 
Once more opening the pages of Homer, we find the 18th book of the 
Iliad partly devoted to the description ‘of the arms which a goddess 
demanded of a heaven-born workman for a mortal, already claimed by 
the Olympus, with which his birth connects him. The poet, varying 
his descriptions, and passing, with infinite art, from a style of the 
highest elevation to another of less pretension, has represented on the 
shield of Achilles various scenes of civil life. Among these we find in 
detail, the prosecution of a demand for justice upon a murderer who 
denies his guilt. The accused and the friends of the victim are before 
the judges; witnesses appear and are examined ; the people are present 
at the hearing ; the Elders, who act as judges, are seated on a sacred 
semicircle of carved and polished stones; their sceptres are held by 
heralds, standing behind them, so that when they retire to deliberate 
upon their judgment, each may receive from his immediate attendant the 
revered symbol of justice, The accuracy and completeness of these 
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truly historical pictures deserve to fix our attention. Here, by two 
sketches, among a thousand others, taken, in all their leading features, 
from the manners and usages of his time, and embellished only by his 
rich imagination, the father of poetry—he by whom all succeeding 
poetry has been inspired—clearly shows us that representative govern- 
ment and the trial by jury had, we may pretty safely say, a consenta- 
neous origin. In the old men seated on carved and polished stones, 
we have the equivalent of the twelve kings associated in the civil and 
political administration of Alcinous. 

If from the Troad we transport ourselves to the foot of Oreb and of 
Sinai, to those plains of Palestine where was founded that code of laws 
which was destined to rule throughout the world, in all its wanderings, 
the people on whom it impressed an indelible character, here, too, 
with some slight shades of difference, we shall see political government 
and the administration of justice present themselves under much the 
same form as in the poetry of Homer, Though, in the first instance, 
the grand priests of Israel were invested with the supreme power— 
other chiefs being appointed, at a later period, especially charged with 
the conduct of their armies, up to the time when the establishment of 
royalty altered, in a great degree, the constitution of Moses—yet the 
Elders of the people always sat as judges in civil disputes and in criminal 
matters. Even the power of their kings did not put an end to this 
jurisdiction of the Elders, which was also that of the nation; and which 
the Jewish people, doubtless, had continued to abide by up to this 
day, had not their dispersion, and their comparative fusion with the 
nations of the modern world, subjected them to the laws of the coun- 
tries in which they have respectively taken up their abode. 

The Book of Ruth shows us that such were the forms of justice in 
Ephrata, as well as in all the towns of the territory occupied by the 
twelve tribes. ‘*Then went Boaz up to the gate (of Bethlehem), and 
sat him down there; and behold, the kinsman of whom Boaz spake 
came by; unto whom he said, Ho, such a one! turn aside, sit down 
here. And he turned aside and sat down. And he took ten men of 
the elders of the city, and said, Sit ye down here. And they sat 
down.” Thus opened the judicial proceedings, which, after all the 
accustomed forms had been duly gone through, gave Ruth the Moab- 
itess, the modest and interesting Ruth, to the nuptial couch of the 
patriarch Boaz. 

The government of the children of Jacob was essentially theocratic 
in principle ; yet we cannot fail to discern in it the representative cha- 
racter, even in its earliest beginnings. Nothing, it is true, was deter- 
mined on, until the Lord had been consulted in the Holy of Hollies, 
and had replied to the people by the voice of the high priest; but 
the Elders of Israel, whether they accepted the oracle as the rule of 
their deliberations or not, were the persons who ultimately decided 
upon the course to be pursued; and at a later period, we find them 
exempting themselves from this preliminary proceeding altogether, and 
having recourse to the sacerdotal intervention only after having already 
come to a resolution of their own. Thus at Maspha, if, on the one 
hand, they consulted the Lord in the House of God, before they pro- 
ceeded to swear a war of extermination against the Benjamites, whe 
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had committed so atrocious an outrage upon the wife of the Levite of 
Ephraim, it appears, from the Book of Judges, that they had recourse 
to no such sanction for the oath which they made, that none of their 
daughters should be given in marriage to the six hundred men who 
remained alive on the rock of Rimmon after the destruction of the rest 
of their tribe. The book goes on to relate how this oath, vowed at 
the instance of the Elders of the people, was afterwards evaded by 
means pointed out by the same authorities. 

Speedily forgetting the ancient constitution, the kings of Judah and 
of Israel transgressed repeatedly the laws which had regulated deci- 
sions in criminal matters. David, the first who was guilty of this 
innovation, preluded his violation of the law by his assumption of the 
ephod, with which, in violation of the hitherto unquestioned rights and 
privileges of the priesthood, he daringly invested himself; following 
up this usurpation of sacerdotal dignity, by the removal of the Ark of 
the Lord from the house of Obededom of Geth to his own. From this 
time forth the two powers were confusedly combined in his person. 
After having commanded at Siceleg, without the concurrence of the 
Elders, the death of the Amalekite, who lyingly boasted that it was he 
who had put an end to the days of Saul; he almost immediately after- 
wards, of his sole authority, ordered the execution, in Hebron, of the 
two sons of Remmon of euith, who had brought him the head of 
Isboseth. His son Solomon, inheriting, or assuming to inherit, the 
same new power, condemned several persons to death ina similar way, 
of his own authority ; ; among others, Joab, the murderer of Abner, and 
Semer, who had in some way or other given offence to King David. 

Supreme justice, then, became the exclusive attribute of royalty; an 
irregular power which found no counterpoise, except in the priesthood, 
who, though they had lost many of their privileges, were still powerful. 
And yet it is incorrect to say that no other power but the priesthood 
remained to keep kings in check: one other power, of imposing 
aspect, too, remained, which had grown up beside the altar, and had 
derived from the altar much of its strength. This power was that'exer- 
cised by the prophets or soothsayers, inspired censors, who, deriving 
their mission from themselves, and rendering an account to none, were 
wont, with lofty and indignant front, to take their stand before the 
throne of unworthy kings, and denounce their wickedness and their 
departure from the laws. It was in vain that the prince sought to set 
aside a jurisdiction which paralyzed his own ; he was fain to yield be- 
fore a power which had for centuries been associated in men’s minds 
with the most precious traditions of their race. Though unquestioned 
chief of the state, the son of Jesse trembled before Nathan ; Jeroboam, 
when sacrificing to Bethel, quailed before the man of God, who came 
from Judah toannounce to him the coming destruction of his false priests, 
the abasement of his idol. By degrees the people of Israel succeeded 
in recovering their ancient and just share in the jurisdiction over cri- 
minal trials, ‘and in the administration of public affairs. Under Achab, 
king of Samaria, the Elders were once more judges in Israel, though 
their decisions were now too often stained with corruption. It was by 
the judgment of his peers that Naboth, after being driven from his 
vineyard, sunk under an unjust accusation, Ata later period, we find 
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the high priest, Joiada, when crowning the youthful Joas, taking care 
to re-establish, by a solemn compact, the mutual relations which had 
formerly existed between the Lord Jehovah, through his priests, the 
king, and the people; a trilogy which tolerably well indicates the po- 
sition of the state. But it was more especially in the days of its tribu- 
lation that Israel was destined to see revived among its people the 
ancient form of its government, and the judicial institutions of the old 
time. The balance, indeed, now seemed to lean in favour of the people, 
both prior to their dispersion, while each man still lived beneath the 
shadow of his own fig-tree, and afterwards, when the unfortunate 
tribes, driven from their homes, had to bewail their captivity by the 
waters of far distant streams. Thus the daughter of Helias, the chaste 
Susannah, after the event commemorated in Holy Writ, appeared at 
Babylon, before her people, before the Elders of her tribe: it was by 
this tribunal that she was condemned to death, and by this tribunal 
that she was absolved from her most unmerited punishment, in conse- 
quence of the providential interposition which occurs in her favour. 

We have now consulted two of the most remarkable pages that na- 
tions have ever inserted in the primitive annals of mankind; and we 
have therein discovered, at least in the germ, the trial by jury and re- 
presentative government. Turning from the Homeric and Judaical 
volumes, we will give a glance at these institutions, at their ap- 
pearance among us in more recent times. It has been assumed, and 
the assumption has been admitted with far too little inquiry, that of 
modern countries England is to be considered as the natal soil of both 
institutions. We propose in a few words to show that this idea is an 
erroneous one. 

The Journal du Commerce, (first published under the name of the 
Constitutionnel,) of the 14th of September, 1818, quotes a passage from 
Cicero, to show that the representative system of government, which 
England claims the invention of, prevailed among the Romans in the 
time of Cicero, and at even an earlier period ; and it is very certain, 
that, though the judicial forms of Rome did not correspond exactly 
with those of our jury, the equilibrium of political power exhibited itself 
in a sufficiently decisive manner in the consulate, (after the abolition of 
the kings,) the senate, and the tribuneship. We shall, however, limit 
ourselves in the present paper, to the inquiry, whether the English, or, 
as we contend, the Bretons, are entitled to the honour of introducing 
the institutions in question among the nations of modern times ; and we 
think we shall make out our case in a very few words. 

It is very certain, that Alfred the Bastard, who died in 705, bor- 
rowed from the ancient Bretons, or Armoricans, the wise system of go- 
vernment which regenerated his little kingdom of Northumberland, 
desolated by the civil wars under his brother and predecessor, Ecfrit. 

Alfred the Great, the first legislator of the English monarchy, also 
borrowed from the Bretons the system of territorial division, and the 
institution of the trial by jury. This prince ascended the throne in the 
year 872. 

Edward the Confessor also had recourse largely to the Breton Laws, 
when he was composing the liberal and popular code known under the 
appellation of the Common Law. 
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It is a fact, ascertained beyond the possibility of reasonable doubt, 
that the jury system which Alfred the Great adopted, and the principle 
of representative government, were familiar to the Ancient Bretons a 
great many centuries before the incursions of the Saxons, which would 
carry us back beyond the period at which Cicero composed the latest 
of his works, preserved to the world by Italian paleography. 

If we are asked, however, to fix definitively the period at which were 
regularly established those ancient institutions and laws which have 
since been so carefully preserved by the Bretons, we must, I believe, 
in order to keep within the limits of authentic history, go no further 

back than the reign of Dyfnwal-Moelmud, Latinized, Dunwallo Molmu- 
tius, who, the Breton Chronicle tells us, was the father of that famous 
Brennus who desolated Italy and Rome. This Dyfnwal is recorded as 
the first prince who gave laws to the Ancient Bretons. 

Queen Marsiana, as regent for her son, a minor, at a later period, 
made, ‘‘ with the consent of the people,” other wise laws; and, from 
time to time, succeeding princes, more especially Arthur, surnamed the 
Warlike, added to the code; but the laws of Dyfuwal and of Marsiana 
remained in force upto the year 914. 

At about this period, however, Hywelda, in Latin Hoel Bonus, per- 
ceiving with grief that, in many parts of his kingdom, these ancient 
laws were falling into desuetude, and were being replaced by various 
corrupt customs, became anxious to restore the former order of things ; 
and for this purpose convoked a national council, consisting of the 
Wise Men of the kingdom. To this council each district sent six de- 
puties—two of whom were of the religious order, more peculiarly 
charged to take care that no laws should be enacted contrary to the 
spirit of the Holy Scriptures. 

This national council being assembled, twelve laymen and one clergy- 
man were selected from the number; and this committee having care- 
fully collected together and considered all the ancient laws, a great 
number of these were retained entire, others were modified and 
amended, those which seemed too severe, were mitigated, those which, 
on the other hand, were thought inadequate to repress the offences 
against which they were directed, were rendered more severe, and those 
which were deemed altogether objectionable were abolished, and re- 
placed by entirely new enactments. The code thus reconstructed was 

sanctioned by Hywelda, who gave it his name; and this great work 
being completed, the national council “ solemnly devoted to the Divine 
malediction, and to the unsparing vengeance of the nation, and of 
every individual Breton capable of bearing arms, whoever should con- 
temn these laws, infringe them, abrogate them, or replace them by 
other laws, without the consent of the king, and of the nation, repre- 
sented by another council as numerous as the present, and convoked 
by the same forms.” 

About the year 1700, Woton made a collection of the laws of the 
ancient Bretons. This work, which was published in London in 1730, 
presents the Breton text, with a Latin translation on the opposite co- 
lumn ; it is from the preface to this collection that we have taken the 
foregoing account of the great council of Hywelda; and we shall now 
proceed to give a few extracts from the body of the volume. 
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The definition which it gives of a law, is—‘‘ An institution equal 
for all, agreed to by the king and the people, on the advice of the 
wise men of the land;’’ and it goes on to lay down these principles : 
‘If the vicegerent of the king, in any part of his dominions, shall in- 
troduce new institutions, or change the law, he is not to be obeyed 
therein ; for no one but ‘the king has power to abrogate a law, or to 
introduce a new one; and the king himself may not do this, without 
the consent of the nation, duly given. Ifthe king or his representative 
were to make a new law, contrary to the will of the people, or without 
their consent, this would be grievous oppression ; and any judgment 
pronounced, or act done, in pursuance of such unjust law, would be 
null and of no effect, because it would be against the constitutional 
law ; and every thing not permitted by the constitutional law is utterly 
illegal, and void. 

‘On the other hand, if the people and the officers of the king make 
a law, without the king’ s consent, and against his will, this law in like 
manner is null and void, and the offenders are thereby placed at the 
king’s mercy, for all their goods, moveable and immoveable, as is 
right ; for to change a law, or make a law, without the consent of the 
prince, ’tis as much as to tear him from his throne.” 

This security being given to the monarch, it was of course but fair 
that his people should have a remedy against him; and the code 
accordingly proceeds to enact—‘“ If any one has a complaint to make 
of oppression or injustice, whether on the part of the king or on the 
part of his deputy, if he can show that the one or the other has infringed 
the law, let him forthwith have the judgment thereupon of the Elders 
of the country ; and if these say that the oppression or injustice com- 
plained of exists, let it on the instant cease, and let full justice be 
done therein without delay. And this is the check which the king 
and the people have decreed to place upon the power of the king, 
lest it should at any time tend to exceed its just limits.” 

The tenth chapter of the second book details the proceedings at 
a trial by jury, which always took place in the presence of the king 
or of his deputies :—‘* Then the Elders of the place shall examine 
with care and discover the truth, and see whose cause is the most just. 
When they shall have declared their opinion, and affirmed it on 
their oaths, the judges shall retire apart, and having pronounced the 
sentence conformably with the decision of the Elders, shall inform the 
king what judgment has been come to, saying, ‘ and this is the sentence 
of the wise men, after a full and lawful hearing.’ ”’ 

The fourth book of this collection is entitled Triades Forenses, and 
Triad 63 of this book settles the nature of the civil matters which are 
to be submitted to the decision of the fathers or Elders of the land: 
‘« Three sorts of matters shall be submitted to the judgment of the 
fathers of the land, in order that all wrongful things may be redressed. 
1. Causes arising out of simple loans; out of loans upon security, 
and out of mortgages. 2. All disputes having reference to manorial 
rights. 3. All questions relating to oppressions exercised, or illegal 
things done by the king against the decrees of the law.” 

The 47th chapter of the first book limits the power of the prince, in 
reference to the armies; providing that he may not lead them beyond 
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the frontiers more than once in the year, and then for only six weeks 
atatime. Other chapters of the Code required that the prince and 
the people should in all cases concur when subsidies had to be raised, 
and mutually agree upon the amount; while other portions of it defined 
the manner of settling the divisions of land, and so forth. 

We think we have thus made it tolerably clear, that, though Eng- 
land has undoubtedly brought these institutions to their greatest per- 
fection, the Bretons may lay claim to the honour of having been 
the first among the European nations of modern times, to originate 
them. 

W. AH. 


We have inserted the present paper, as an ingenious and interesting 
contribution, by a clever and well-informed foreigner, to the materials 
for studying an intricate and important subject; but we cannot re- 
ceive it as anything like a final authority upon the matter.—Eptror. 





THE WORLD’S SONNET. 
DEDICATED TO M. GUIZOT. 
BY NOYCE BROWNE. 


Tuere is an awful throbbing now in Time, 
As tho’ the birthday of an Age were nigh, 
Nations grow weary of their chivalry, 
And Trutu slow-stepped, well suiting the Sublime, 
Leaves a divinity in every clime, 
Teaching the life-veined earth to cry 
For one great heart, wherein no grief shall lie, 
Save that all feel before the Soul can climb. 
Oh! blessed hour, when ev’ry sword is bent 
Into the reaping-hook—when ev’ry sail 
Sweeps through the ocean, careless as content— 
When lands grow rich in fruits, that not a gale 
Dies virgin-like, and when the earth shall greet, 
Where’er it wooes the pulse of human feet! 


London, Feb. 1843. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF SYRIA, 


FROM THE Ist DEC. 1840, TO ITS TERMINATION. 
BY A STAFF OFFICER. 


Driven from his strongholds on the Syrian coast, Ibrahim Pacha, after 
evacuating Adana, and all his posts on the line of the Taurus, with- 
drew the garrisons of Antioch, Aleppo, and Homs, and rapidly concen- 
trated, towards the end of November, 1840, the whole of his forces at 


Damascus ;—the numerical strength of the Egyptian army was at that 
period as follows :— 


34,000 Regular Iufantry. 

6,000 Cavalry. 

4,000 Irregular Hennedy and Kurdish Horse. 

4,000 Irregular Albanian and Syrian Infantry, and 
150 Guns. 

The effective strength of the Turkish and allied forces was, on the 

other hand, onl 
15,000 Regular Infantry. 
1,500 Cavalry. 
30 Guns. 

The corps of the Emir Beschir, composed of 3,000 mountain in- 
fantry, and 500 horse, while a garrison of four Turkish battalions and 
a detachment of British marines held the fortress of St. Jean d’Acre. 

With this force, the Turkish Commander-in-chief, General Jochmus, 
determined on seizing the initiative, Accordingly on the 22d of De- 
cember he transferred his head-quarters from Beyrout to Hasbeya, 
a small town in the chain of the Lebanon, the relative strategic impor- 
tance of which a single glance at the map will explain. 

From that point he immediately ordered a levée en masse of the po- 
pulation of the Lebanon, and of the district south of the line of Beyrout, 
Baalbeck, and Damascus, including the tribes of the Hauran. Two 
foreign Staff-officers were detached to direct their operations against 
Damascus, and to command the tribes on the left bank of the Jordan, 
to the south of the Lake of Tiberias. 

Deeming his forward position at Damascus, in the midst of a popu- 
lation ripe for revolt, no longer tenable, Ibrahim Pacha evacuated 
that city on the evening of the 29th of December, and moved in a 
southerly direction upon El Mezerib. The Egyptian’s plan of opera- 
tions was to have pushed across the Jordan by the Bridge of Madjuma, 
about six miles south of the Lake of Tiberias, and to have rapidly 
moved through Palestine by the defiles of Djenin and Ramleh upon 
Gaza, At that point a force of 4,000 cavalry, 4 guns, and some irre- 
gular infantry were assembled in an entrenched camp, covering the 


magazines established there for the supply of Ibrahim’s army. Once 


at Gaza, his communications with Egypt would have been perfectly 


secure, while his great superiority in cavalry would have rendered him 
master of the plains and the line of the coast. 
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202 The Campaign of Syria. 


This plan was well conceived, but it failed by an error of execution, 
and was rendered utterly disastrous by the masterly combinations of 
the Turkish General, who by a rapid movement concentrated the whole 
of his regular forces on the detiles formed by Mount Carmel and the 
Sierra of. Naplouse, while the irregular forces were ordered to move in 
a parallel direction to the Egyptian line of retreat by the left bank of 
the Jordan. Thus the whole extent of country on the left bank of 
that river was covered, and a force of 25 battalions and 30 guns were 
brought into a position utterly impracticable for the most formidable 
arm of the Egyptian Pacha—his cavalry ! 

Thus forestalled, the Egyptian General conceived that nothing re- 
mained for him but to retreat by the Desert, and to gain Gaza by a 
march round the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. 

In the mean time, the Sultan’s proclamations ordering a levée en 
masse had been responded to by the whole population ‘of the two 
chains of the Lebanou ;—allured by the hope of plunder, the wild 
tribes of the desert gathered like birds of prey on the flanks and rear 
of the devoted Egyptians. 

The movements of Ibrahim Pacha were as follows :—On the evening 
of the 29th of December he evacuated Damascus. On the 2d and 3rd, 
he occupied El Mezerib, after losing by desertion and the intensity 
of the cold, 10,000 men and 20 guns. Ibrahim halted for three days 
at El Mezerib, during which he pushed a strong reconnaissance to- 
wards Feik and the Jordan; but on finding that his adversary had 
occupied the defiles of Djenin, he continued his movement in a southerly 
direction by the caravan road upon Remtha, which he entered on the 
14th instant. On the latter day his rear guard was attacked by the 
partisan chief, Chibli Arrian, and a foraging party which he had 
directed upon Es Szalt was repulsed with considerable loss. 

These movements of the Egyptian army were rapidly followed in a 
parallel direction by the corps of the Emir Bechir and the armed popu- 
lation which had flown to the field at the proclamation of the Sultan; 
while 19 battalions concentrated at St. Jean d’Acre, and eight bat- 
talions at Jerusalem, were in a position to move on the defiles of 
Djenin long betore the enemy. 

The head- -quarters of General Jochmus were successively moved, 
on the 3lst of December, from Hasbeya to Safed; thence on the 3rd 
of January to the Bridge of Madjuma, on the 4th to Djenin, on the Sth 
to Naplouse, and on the 6th to Jerusalem. 

Baffled in his intention of crossing the Jordan by the Bridge of 
Madjuma, the Egyptian General felt that his position had become 
extremely critical. With a foreboding eye he marked the dark clouds 
gathering on the horizon of his hopes, but with the stern decision of 
a soldier he prepared for the worst. Forming in two columns the 
whole of his artillery, the harems, and the sick of the army, he sent 
them forward under an escort of 2 ,000 Hennedy horse, with Sections 
to gain Suez with all despatch—an: d with the remainder of his forces 
Ibrahim plunged into the Desert. 

In the meantime nothing was left undone by the Turkish General- 
in-chief to complete the destruction of the Egyptian army. From 
his head-quarters at Jerusalem, he ordered by six firmans, the levee 
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en masse of the tribes to the south of the Dead Sea, and despatched 
a small force under the command of the Baron Dumont, an officer of 
the Austrian service, attached to the Turkish army of operations, upon 
Maan, a small town in the Desert, midway between the southern extre- 
mity of the Dead Sea and Akaba, and consequently situated on the 
Egyptian line of retreat. The object of this movement was either to 
remove or destroy the magazines which had been collected there ; 

rapidly executed, the operation was crowned with the most signal suc- 
cess. The destruction of the magazines at Maan proved the coup de 
grace of the Egyptian army. One column alone—that composed of 
the artillery, the harems, and the sick—had passed through Maan, 

previous to its occupation by the Baron Dumont. The remaining 
columns, on reaching Kereck el Sobak, finding their supplies thus cut 


off, were obliged to countermarch, harassed on all sides by 


the 
Subeuins. 


From that moment the movements of the Egyptian Pacha were 
divested of all strategic combination. From El Mezerib to Kereck 
the distance is only six marclies. As it has been already stated, Ibra- 
him marched from El Mezerib on the 6th, and after fifteen days 
he still! occupied Kereck, having continually marched and counter- 
marched in the interval in the vain pursuit of the means of subsistence. 
Thus he moved first from Ll Mezerib upon Belka, thence back in a 
north-westerly direction upon Es Szalt, again south upon Kereck, 
and back again to Jericho, where, on the 14th of January, driven almost 
to desperation, he attempted at the head of a division of his guards to 
push across the Jordan, and move by El Chalil upon his. camp at 
Gaza. In this operation he was repulsed with the loss of 1,000 men 
and@eight guns, and compelled a second time to fall back upon Kereck, 
harassed incessantly by the Arab tribes. 

On the 14th of January, General Jochmus marched with ten batta- 
lions of infantry, 1,800 irregular and 150 regular cavalry, from 
Ramleh towards Gaza. The ‘object of this movement was the de- 
struction of the enemy’s magazines collected on that point, and to 
thus deprive Ibrahim Pacha of his last resource, even should he suc- 
ceed in effecting his retreat upon Gaza by the south of the Dead Sea. 
A force of ten battalions of infantry, with two batteries of artillery, 
were at the same time moved from Jerusalem to co- operate in this 
movement. But the officer in command, having received intelligence 
of Ibrahim’s movement on _ Jericho, rapidly countermarched and 
repulsed the enemy in his attempt to cross the Jordan at that point. 

General Jochmus, in the meantime, having repulsed the enemy in a 
cavalry action on the 15th in front of El Mishdal, was compelled, by 
the inclemency of the weather and the impracticable state of the 
ground, to fall back upon Jaffa with his infantry and artillery. On 
reaching that place, he received the official intelligence of the ratifica- 
tion of the Alexandrian Convention, and accordingly issued imme- 
diate orders for the suspension of hostilities. 

British and Turkish commissioners were immediately despatched to 
communicate this intelligence to Ibrahim Pacha, and to offer hima 
safe conduct to Gaza. But their search proved fruitless. At length, 
on the 30th of January, it was announced that he was within two days’ 
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march of Gaza; which place, broken alike in mind and body, he 
entered three days afterwards with the shattered division of his guards, 
composed of 3,500 infantry and 600 horse. Ten battalions of in- 
fantry, 2,400 regular and 900 irregular cavalry, had already pre- 
ceded Ibrahim’s arrival at Gaza, under a safe conduct from the 
Turkish authorities. 

The evacuation of Syria was now commenced. The Egyptian 
cavalry moved by successive divisions upon El Arish; and on the 
arrival of the means of transport from Alexandria, the infantry, the 
sick, and the matériel of the army were immediately embarked, and 
the final evacuation of Syria by the Egyptian forces was completed 
by the end of February. 

Of the sufferings of the Egyptians on their retreat through the 
Desert no adequate idea can be formed. The cavalry alone, from the 
high caste of their horses, had preserved something of their fine ap- 
pearance; but the condition of the infantry and of the clouds of camp 
followers was deplorable in the extreme. The only rations issued to 
the troops on the march were two, and, on some few occasions, three 
camels per regiment. For several days the men had literally subsisted 
on the grass and wild herbs of the wilderness. Ibrahim Pacha’s own 
stud, on their arrival at Gaza, had been three days without forage, 
and he himself entered the Egyptian camp worn down by fatigue and 
disease, the combined results of privation and excess. He told Capt. 
A , R.N. that from the age of fifteen his life had been passed in 
the camp; but now that Syria, the object of his loftiest aspirations, 
was lost, his most earnest wish was to retire from public life, and to 
pass the remainder of his days in the bosom of retirement. 

The total loss of the Egyptian army from the 29th of December, 
the date of their evacuation of Damascus, up to that of the arrival of 
their rear guard at Gaza under Ibrahim in person, amounted to éwenty- 
two thousand men and 68 guns, In fact, but for the ratification of 
the Alexandrian Convention, not a man of the army could have 
escaped, for the only alternative left to Ibrahim Pacha was that of 
unconditional surrender or death ! 





Note.—The total loss of the Egyptian army, from the commencement of the 
campaign, was— 
63,000 men, 
619 garrison guns, and 
148 field pieces. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The latter part of the Syrian campaign was not more remarkable for 
the magnitude of its results, than for the rapidity of its execution. In 
the space of only twenty days, by strategic combinations alone, an 
army of 45,000 men was compelled to twice change its line of opera- 
tion, to abandon a great part of its artillery and equipages, and, 
reduced to a state of total disorganization, was only saved from abso- 
lute destruction by a diplomatic convention. 

The moral effect of the fall of St. Jean d’Acre was immense, and 
undoubtedly exercised a paramount influence on the fortunes of the 
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campaign. Nevertheless the operation of its influence ought not to 
have proved so decisive. A great captain, with the material means 
which Ibrahim Pacha had still at his disposition after the reduction of 
that fortress, would, by a series of skilful and vigorous operations, 
have retrieved the fortunes of the campaign. 

But Ibrahim Pacha was destitute of all the qualities of a great com- 
mander. Had he been capable of justly appreciating the value of 
the moral and political combinations which modify a plan of cam- 
paign ‘‘ ad infinitum,” and which oftentimes counterbalance a positive 
strategic or tactical superiority on the part of the enemy,—had he, in 
fact, justly estimated all the advantages of his position,—he would 
never have quitted Damascus, where he might have remained in com- 
parative security until extricated by the ratification of the Napier 
Convention, of the progress of which he was accurately informed by 
his numerous agents on the coast, and in particular by the French 
Consul at Beyrout. 

On the other hand, having once decided on treating the question as 
a purely military one, he should have consulted the laws of strategy 
and of tactics alone, and, having formed his plan, should have ope- 
rated with celerity and vigour. 

After losing his strongholds on the coast, his forward position at 
Damascus, in the midst of a population ripe for insurrection, and in 
fact on many points already in full developement, (without violating 
the principle of a base,) was no longer tenable, since it entailed on him 
the necessity of abandoning his communications with Egypt, and even 
with his intermediate base of operations at Gaza. Accordingly, Ibra- 
him made preparations for a retrograde movement. His first intention 
was to have moved by the great caravan road upon Suez; but his 
troops, appalled by the obstacles of a march through the Desert, re- 
fused to retreat by that line. Thus foiled in his designs, the Egyptian 
decided on retreating upon Gaza, by the Bridge of Madjuma and the 
defiles of Djenin. The latter plan was well conceived, and would have 
been crowned with success, had not Ibrahim Pacha lingered at Da- 
mascus until the 29th of December. Had he evacuated that city but ten 
days earlier, his army would have been saved ; for at that period the 
Turkish troops on the coast were unprepared for a furward movement, 
and by no possible means could have been concentrated on the defiles 
of Djenin before the 4th of January. 

Had Ibrahim Pacha succeeded in reaching his camp at Gaza, the 
fate of the campaign might have been different. At Gaza his commu- 
nications with Egypt would have been secure. In the midst of his 
magazines, and reinforced by 4,000 excellent cavalry, the Egyptian 
Pacha might have reassumed the offensive, and from the great tactical 
and numerical inferiority of the Sultan’s forces, have reoccupied, with 
the exception of St. Jean d’Acre, the whole line of the coast; for at 
that period the British fleet, under Sir Robert Stopford, had gone into 
winter quarters in the Bay of Marmorica!! But even had he 
merely confined himself to the defensive, the imposing attitude of 
the Egyptian General at Gaza, at the head of 50,000 men, might have 
singularly influenced the conditions of the Alexandrian Convention. 

From these considerations the strategic importance of Gaza will 
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be immediately understood. And why, after the reduction of St. Jean 
d’Acre, the Egyptians were allowed to retain possession of that post, 
is a mystery which we leave to Commodore Napier, and other great 
strategists like him, to explain. At that period, considering the rela- 
tive force of the belligerents, it would have been safer, and more in 
conformity with the rules of war, to have operated on Ibrahim’s com- 
munications in the south, rather than on his front in the north, amidst 
the fastnesses of the Lebanon. Such an operation might have drawn 
the Egyptian General from the north, in order to secure his line of 
communication with Egypt in the south. 

But Ibrahim lingered at Damascus until the 29th of December. On 
evacuating that city his movements were slow and undecided. He lost 
three days at El Mezerib, and on pushing a reconnaissance on Tibne 
and in the direction of Feik, he found the enemy were already in posi- 
tion in the defiles of Djenin. 

Had Ibrahim Pacha attempted to force these defiles, the result could 
scarcely have proved more disastrous than that which attended his 
subsequent operation of marching upon Gaza round the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea. He had gained over the Governor of Na- 
plouse ; and the powerful diversion of the mountaineers of that district, 
by covering his left flank, would have greatly facilitated the operation. 
But Ibrahim Pacha proved himself not * @ la hauteur des circon- 
stances,” and, like Soubise at Rosbach, lost at once his army and his 
honours. 

Of the movements of the Egyptian army, after leaving Remtha, 
nothing ofa definite character is known ;—which was their precise line 
of retreat— what their order of march—whether en masse by one 
single route, or in two or three corps at certain intervals by the same 
route, or whether on a same front by several parallel routes,—the points 
on which their artillery and equipages were successively abandoned, 
the extent of the opposition they had to encounter from the Arab tribes, 
the difficulty of subsistence, &c. &c.—all these points are involved 
in absolute darkness. The faint glimmerings of light which burst 
upon the operations of the Egyptians after leaving Remtha, proceeded 
solely from the reports of their deserters. Why, Ibrahim on reaching 
Kerek, which is only five marches from Gaza, should have counter- 
marched in a northerly direction upon Jericho, would be inexplicable, 
were not the movement supported by the concurring testimony of 
his deserters, who reported, that on his march southwards he was at- 
tacked in a mountain pass between Tafila and Beshirai, by the tribe of 
Kerek, reinforced by those of Beni Sakr and Beni Hennedy. In this 
affair the cuirassiers of the guard were obliged to dismount and to fight 
on foot : their loss was severe ; and Ibrahim, unable to carry the pass was 
compelled to retreat upon Kerek, where he remained for some days 
closely blockaded by the Arabs. 

The British and Turkish Commissioners who left Jaffa on the 18th of 
January, in search of him, with the intelligence of the ratification of 
the Convention, although within twelve hours march of Kerek, were 
during a period of fifteen days unable to gain any tidings of him. The 
hostilities of the Bedouins were fierce and incessant, the sufferings of 
the Egyptians appalling! All, therefore, that is known of the move- 
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ments of the Egyptians with any degree of accuracy, are their results. 
Achmet Menikli Pacha, with the cavalry, reached Tafila on the 15th 
of January, and was furnished with a safe conduct toGaza. But Ibra- 
him in person, with the shattered remains of his rear-guard, only en- 
tered that place seventeen days afterwards, and thirty-four from his 
evacuation of Damascus. 

Such were the operations of Ibrahim Pacha. On the other hand, 
the conduct of his adversary, the Turkish Commander-in-chief of the 
army of operations, Jochmus Pacha, was marked by a just apprecia- 
tion of the moral and political chances which the tide of events had 
arrayed in his favour; by an intuitive and rapid perception of the plans 
of his adversary ; by a ready and masterly application of the inade- 
quate means at his disposition, and by their skilful adaptation to the 
physical configuration of tle theatre of war ;—in fact, by a well con- 
ceived plan of operations, based upon the true principles of war, skil- 
fully executed and vigorously sustained to the end. 

Ibrahim Pacha manceuvred to gain Gaza—his adversary to defeat 
that object. Foiled in his attempt to cross the Jordan, the Egyptian 
was thrown back on the Desert, his army dissipated, and only saved 
from total destruction by the Napier Convention. 

The result of the Syrian campaign has confirmed the profound obser- 
vation of a celebrated military writer of our own times, ‘* that war is not 
a conjectural art,” —that it reposes on fixed and immutable principles, 
a close adherence to which, the experience of a hundred campaigns 
has proved to be ever the surest condition of success. 

Since the termination of the war in Syria, Commodore Napier, in a 
work which it requires no high critical acumen to predict will never attain 
the immortality of fame of the Anabasis, and in his place in parliament, 
where his exhibitions have hitherto been anything but Demosthenic, 
has accused, in no measured terms, both ‘‘ loguendi et scribendi,”’ the 
Ottoman Commander-in-chief, General Jochmus,—Ist, of gross ex- 
aggeration in his official despatches; and 2ndly, of ruthless cruelty, 
by continuing hostilities after the ratification of his famous and un- 
authorised Convention. Thus while, on the one hand, he dogmatically 
asserts the Egyptian loss in killed of 5,500, as stated by General 
Jochmus, to be a gross fabr ication—he, on the other hand, with 
singular consistency, deliberately accuses him of ruthlessly extermina- 
ting ten thousand Egyptians after the ratification of his Convention ! 
The most enthusiastic admirer of the gallant Commodore will scarcely, 
after this, venture to affirm that logical deduction is one of his 
attributes. 

But the plain evidence of facts is superior to all declamation. The 
state of the effective force of the Egyptian army, which on the night 
of the 29th of December marched out of Damascus, under Ibrahim 
Pacha in person, furnished by the British Consul in that city, and a 
similar document of the Egyptian force which returned to Egypt, 
transmitted to Constantinople by the Austrian Consul-General at 
Cairo, and obtained by him from the most authentic and official 
sources, prove, so far from General Jochmus having in his bulletins 
exaggerated the loss of the Egyptian army on its retreat, that, on 
the contrary, he has greatly underrated it. 
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Equally unfounded, again, is the ridiculous charge of his having, with 
the stern, unrelenting cruelty of a Matamoro, exterminated 10,000 
Egyptians after the ratification of the Alexandrian Convention. It is 
a matter of history that this same Convention, concluded by the Com- 
modore in November, 1840, was immediately disavowed both by the 
Ottoman Porte and the representatives of the four powers at Constan- 
tinople. The most positive instructions were transmitted in conse- 
quence to General Jochmus, in Syria, to pursue the Egyptians @ 
Voutrance. What alternative, therefore, was left to the Turkish Com- 
mander, saving, peradventure, that of disobeying the orders of his 
superiors? A breach of the articles of war, as Commodore Napier, 
better than any one else, must know and feel, more than once stained 
the annals of the Syrian campaign. 

Lord Byron has somewhere observed, that it is possible to be a very 
great man, and to be still very inferior to Julius Caesar. Now, without 
calling for a moment in question the high professional ability of Com- 
modore Napier, it may still be permitted to doubt if he possess those 
extraordinary combinations which composed the versatile capacity of 
that celebrated Roman; nevertheless the identity of this Alter Ego, 
judging from the self-complacent tone with which the Commodore 
alluded to his own bright deeds in his after-dinner orations at Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and other places, during his triumphant progress 
through England on his return from the East, was an opinion he took 
most infinite pains to impress on the minds of his audiences. What- 
ever may be the opinion of cotemporary history on the merits of the 
self-styled Xenophon of the Syrian campaign, without the slightest 
disparagement to his numerous high qualities, we venture to predict 
that the stern impartiality of the future historian will coincide with 
ourselves in the opinion, that the epitaph bestowed on the Spartan 
Brasidas may with equal justice be applied to him. 


“€ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he!” 


Among other observations made by Sir Charles Napier in the 
‘¢ House” on the operations of the Syrian war, there was one which has 
had an immense retentissement on the Continent; and which, pro- 
ceeding from so distinguished a source, and pronounced in so high 
a place, has developed in the navy of France an overweening con- 
fidence, which it may require another Trafalgar to allay. We allude 
to his opinion—that, in the event of a collision between the fleets of 
France and England, the latter would have been defeated, Whether 
this opinion was uttered from deliberate conviction, or in a mere ‘‘ ad 
captandum vulgus” spirit, we know not; but before he again vaults 
into the saddle of his parliamentary Pegasus, Commodore Napier will 
do well to call to mind the trite though vulgar aphorism of Napoleon— 


** Qu’il faut toujours laver son linge sale en famille.” 


Norr.—The composition and the tactical instruction of the Egyptian army were 
superior to those of the Turkish. The appearance, however, of the infantry I saw in 
the camp of Gaza, did not inspire me with a very favourable idea of that arm. But 
I saw them after the sufferings and privations of their disastrous retreat. A French 
officer told me that the Egyptian infantry was almost entirely composed of recruits. 
The appearance of the cavalry, on the other hand, was very fine. The equipment 
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and appointments of these troops were in excellent military taste. The men appeared 
to possess a command of seat and rein; and the horses displayed an admixture of 
blood and bone, surpassed by those of few of [the cavalries of Europe. They were 
drilled upon the French system, and moved with great celerity, steadiness, and pre- 
cision. As I was ordered to quit the camp a few hours before the arrival of Ibra- 
him Pacha, I did not see the cuirassiers of the Guard, but I was told by some officers 
who saw them, that notwithstanding all the sufferings they had endured, the ap- 
pearance of both men and horses was remarkably fine. The field artillery at Gaza 
was beautifully horsed, and the matériel in close imitation to that of the French 


artillery. I cannot, however, say if the science and instruction of that arm corre- 
sponded with its appearance. 


The appearance of the Egyptian camp was at once wild and picturesque. The 
diversity of race and variety of costume were peculiarly striking ; while the Babel 
confusion of tongues which prevailed, broke with singular effect on the ear. The fair 
Georgian or Circassian—the swarthy Nubian—the fierce Kurd—the effeminate Sy- 
rian—the fur-cap’d Persian—the gorgeously attired Albanian—the ductile Kopt— 
the subtle Greek—Bedouins of every tribe from Bir to Bussorah—the savage Druse, 
and the haughty Turk—were seen in beautiful juxtaposition; richly caparisoned 
Arab steeds—strings of patient camels—clouds of baggage animals—long rows of 
green tents with their pennons floating in the wind. All the pomp and circum- 
stance of Eastern war, in the midst of which might also be seen the cocked hat and 
plume of the Foreign Staff-officer, with note-book in hand, sketching some of the 
singular features of the surrounding scene. Add to all this the almost tropical 
character of the scenery, the town of Gaza, with its minarets and cupolas rising 
gracefully above the plain, and in the distance the dark blue waters of the Medi- 


terranean, and some idea may then be formed of the appearance of the Egyptian 
camp at Gaza. 


A BALLAD. 


Fairest of the fair ones, 
Summer’s at its height, 
Bud and bloom are basking 
Mellow in sun-light. 
Forth where all is brightest, 
Bring thy brightness too, 
Forth midst love and lustre, 
Forth with me to woo. 
For the summer sun, sweetest, 
And birds singing free, 
Ever give the time meetest 
For love and for thee. 


I will show the summer 
’T’as not half the light 
Beams, when thou art smiling 
From those blue eyes bright— 
Prove the warm sun shining 
No such fire can dart, 
As when we are wooing 
Glows in thy true heart. 

For the summer sun, &c. 


G. L.S. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF SHEMYAKA. 


BY WALTER K. KELLY. 


Tue original of the following tale holds a conspicuous place in a class 
of Russian fiction highly characteristic of the popular mind. The 
Shemyaka here spoken of is not a mere ideal personage. Dmitriy 
Shemyaka, an apanaged prince, and a relation of Vasiliy the Darkened, 
in the first half of the 15th century, usurped the throne, put out the 
deposed sovereign’s eyes, and exercised the most horrible cruelties 
upon the people, who revenged themselves after their own fashion by 
converting the tyrant into a mythical type of justice caricatured. The 
ancien réyime of France was defined as ‘ an absolute monarchy tem. 
pered by chansons :” if the popular effusions of the Russian rhymers 
boast no power of suspending the iron rod in the uplifted hands of 
their rulers, at least they probably soothe the smarting pain of its 
blows. Satirical travesties, like the one before us, are great favourites 
among the Russians. An excellent specimen of the kind is said to 
have appeared in 1725 under the title ‘‘ How the Mice buried the 
Tomcat.” Can any of our readers put us in the way of helping 
ourselves to a copy of this fable? It is said very pointedly and 
humorously to typify Peter the Great under the semblance of the 
tomcat, with its long moustaches and beardless chin, an abomina- 
tion to the lovers of the good old fashions of holy Muscovy. The 
procession of the mice, too, is narrated in language full of striking and 
caustic allusions to the events and circumstances of the day. 

The fact that this lively tendency to satire is indigenous among the 
Russian populace, will come, no doubt, upon many of our readers, 
with all the surprise of novelty. Reasoning imperfectly from their 
servile condition, we are perhaps disposed to expect in them only 
lumpish insensibility, and powers limited to a low range of material 
things. And true it is, they evince but little of that creative faculty 
of mind, which is and must ever be the more peculiar attribute of a 
free people ; but, on the other hand, they are gifted with a very merry 
temperament, and no nation in the world can match the strength and 
versatility of their imitative powers. They have long been proverbial 
throughout Europe for their ready mastery of foreign tongues. 
Suffer one of their common mechanics to have but a hasty glance at 
the model of any new machine, and in a trice he will have carried off 
so exact a notion of it in all its parts, that you may expect ere long 
to see him produce its fac-simile. The Russian seems, indeed, to be 
moulded out of the most plastic species of human clay. Take him, 
crude and unfashioned, a peasant from the plough; order him to 
become what you will— 

Schoenobates, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aleiptes— 


give him but a pattern, and presto ! the thing is done. He assumes the 
looks, gestures, bearing, habits, and actions of any class of men,as easily 
and as indifferently as the mocking- bird mimics the cooing of the dove, 
the croak of the raven, or the mewing of the cat. All the arts and trades 
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are to. be found in each regiment in the Czar’s service. How come 
they there? The recruits are brought before the colonel, who appoints 
every man his calling, off-hand, and sometimes in a jesting mood. Such 
a one shall be a tailor, such another a clarionet player, this a cook, and 
that a saddler. It was much in the same way Peter the Great sup- 
plied himself with functionaries of every degree, diplomatists, generals, 
and admirals. Like the wood-carver in Horace, the option was his, 
whether his block should become a joint-stool or a god. And Peter 
himself, the awful energy of his fate-fraught will apart, was he not a 
colossal impersonation of the versatile genius of his country—he whose 
hand could execute all that his head could devise, plying the instru- 
ments of every useful art, from the axe, the sledge, and the Jathe, down 
to the awl and the needle, with the same mastery as he grasped the 
tiller, the sword, or the sceptre ? 

Now, where there exists this extraordinary capacity for imitation, 
there must needs be quick and just perceptive powers : with these, and 
a merry, laughing, chattering disposition, how should the possessors 
fail to be proficient in a rude spontaneous waggery, such as formed the 
staple of the Fescenine verses bandied about of old among the rustics 
of Ancient Italy? We find a further illustration of this national trait 
in that most lively and Argus-eyed traveller, Kohl.* He enumerates, 
as next in popularity to the religious pictures, manufactured in Mos- 
cow for the special behoot of the people, those of a moral satirical 
character, such as ‘‘ the gold devil,” the devil of love and the devil of 
vanity, mocking and leading by the nose men and women of all ages. 
His description of the golden devil will not be unacceptable to the 
reader. ‘* The devil, painted purple, is hovering over the world ; 
from hand, foot, mouth, and nose, gold is falling in abundance, and 
golden ducats are creeping like vermin from under his hair. His 
adjutant (Gospodin Straptshik) + rides behind him on a_ yellow 
monstrosity, which he is flogging with Mercury’s wand. On the 
ground men are sprawling to catch the golden shower. A baker has 
fastened a thick rope round the devil, and is pulling the fiend to him. 
A shoemaker has a weak thread round the great toe of the tailed 
enemy, and will not, it may easily be seen, be able to do much with him. 
A hotel-keeper has heaped up his tuns and barrels, into which the gold 
runs in at one end and the wine out at the other; yet, thirstier than 
his guests, he holds up a glass to catch the gold that is falling side- 
ways. A lady stands near in all her finery, and the whole abundance 
of Russian beauty—that is, with a thick plaster of red paint on each 
cheek, and an embonpoint that a beer tun might envy. A priest is 
standing with his foot on the stool of his pulpit, one hand held out in 
a preaching attitude, while the other is holding out his mitre to catch 
the fertilizing shower, the devil showering it down upon him with both 
hands. Close to the priest is a church vessel with a mighty ray of 
gold streaming into it. The oddest fancy is the artist, on whose 
shoulders dance a couple of squirrels ; to his cap a multitude of but- 
terflies are attached fluttering at the end of a thread, and his head- 





* Russia, by J. G. Kohl. | Foreign Library. Chapman and Hall, 1842: pp. 200 
and 225. 
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dress is also larded with pins and pencils. He stands afar off, where 
none of the gold shower reaches, and fires a pistol in the air. Apart 
from the turmoil sits, as a quiet observer, a little ape; he has one 
hand raised as if preaching to the mob, none of whom heed him. The 
label appended I could not decipher. Such pictorial satires issue in 
abundance from every paltry attelier in Moscow.” 

We have not had the good fortune to meet with a copy of ‘* The 
Judgment of Shemyaka,” in Russian. The following translation is 
from the German metrical version of Adelbert von Chamisso, the bio- 
grapher of the world-renowned Peter Schlemihl. 


‘* Help, brother mine, so rich, so fine ! 
Help me so poor and seedy. 

Thou’rt so humane, thou’lt sure be fain 
To help thy brother needy. 

Lend me this day thy good gray nag 

To help me home my wood to drag. 
Right bitter is the winter.” 


‘« The wind and speed of that good nag 
Thy tongue apes, I’ve a notion: 
When once a-begging it doth wag, 
Then stop, who can, its motion! 
Well, take the horse: be off !—and now 
Make much of him: to-day, I vow, 
Thou’st got him for the last time.” 


‘* Help, brother mine, so rich, so fine ! 
Help me so poor and seedy. 

Thou’rt so humane, thou’lt sure be fain 
To help thy brother needy. 

Thou’lt lend the collar too I’m sure, 

Else how shall I my wood procure ? 
Thou’lt surely lend the collar !’’ 


‘¢ Thou saucy knave, enough is it not, 
My good gray nag I’ve lent thee ? 

Of house and goods and all, I wot, 
’Twould strip me to content thee. 

Take what thou hast, and quit the place; 

For, beg till thou art black i’ th’ face, 
From me thou get’st no collar.’’ 


So much the worse forthee, poor horse, 
This stinginess so cruel : 

For with thy tail thou needst must trail 
The heavy load of fuel. 

‘¢ These logs o’ top, and now ’twill do: 

Step out, good nag, and roundly too. 
To-day it is the last time.’’ 


So proudly now he takes the road, 
Not dreaming of disaster, 

And home goes, of a jolly load 
Of wood exulting master. 

Alas! arrived within the port 

He suffered wreck :—the horse in short 
Fell down, and tore his tail off. 


‘* I bring thy nag back, brother mine, 
Thy grateful servant ever : 

A slight mischance—but don’t repine— 
A better nag stepped never. 


In wind and limb he’s sound and hale, 

Complete in all points, save his tail : 
His tail—he has left behind him.” 

‘‘ Eh | how! what’s this ? tear off his tail ! 
What demon made thee do it? 

Pay down his price upon the nail ; 
Or sorely thou shalt rue it. 

The judge, Shemyaka, rogue, full soon 

Shall make thee pipe another tune: 
Hence with me to the justice |’’ 


Off strode the man; his steps, snail- 
paced, 
The criminal attended : 
The walk was little to his taste, 
Yet scarce he wished it ended. 
So came they where beside the road, 
The inn its welcome aspect showed, 
And ’twas the hour of dinner. 


The rich man’s fare is of the best, 
The good green brandy thaws him : 
The host drinks with him by request, 
The poor man’s stomach gnaws him : 
He could not pay for meat and drink ; 
But sleep’s not dear ; to snatch a wink 
He climbs upon the stove top. 


Now hunger’s an uneasy guest, 
And sleep hath its caprices ; 
Tis all in vain he tries to rest, 
The noise below ne’er ceases. 
He turns him this way, turns him that ; 
Tossing and tumbling falls down flat 
At last upon the cradle. 
‘*My child! my child! dead, dead, poor 
thing ! 
O woful day! O dark case ! 
For this shall on the gallows swing 
Thy damned unlucky carcase. 
The judge Shemyaka, rogue, full soon 
Shall make thee pipe another tune. 
Hence with me to his worship |’’ 
In quest of justice went the three, 
The plaintiffs unrelenting, 
Visions of rack and gallows tree 
The poor man’s soul tormenting. 
So when their course the bridge had 
neared, 
With sudden leap the side he cleared, 
Resolved on self-destruction. 
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From out the bridge unluckily, 
An aged man came skaiting, 
Who broke the poor man’s fall, and he 
Broke too—the old man’s pate in. 
‘¢ Help ! murder ! help ! thou wicked lout, 
My father’s breath thou hast knocked 
out. 
Quick with me to the justice !’’ 


For justice now the four were bound, 
The poor man aggravated 

To think that even in death was found 
No help for him ill-fated. 

‘¢ Two deaths besides the horsetail case— 

Well, if I must a gallows grace, 
Revenge at least 1’ll have for it. 


‘¢ This stone I’ll carry secretly ; 

They’ve put me on my mettle ; 
And if they are too hard with me, 

His worship’s hash I’ll settle. 
Money, nor money’s worth I’ve got, 
If blood for blood to give’s my lot, © 

Then blood for blood I'll take too !”’ 


Elate in solemn dignity 
Behold Shemyaka seated: 
Before his chair rush eagerly 
The plaintiffs passion heated. 
The angry poor man took his stand 
Behind them, in his ready hand 
The stone prepared for flinging. 


Foremost the angry brother stood, 
And ’gan his plaint to pour out : 

‘ The tail, the tail—let him make good 
My horse’s tail he tore out.’’ 

Behind him, ready to let fly, 

The poor man stood: he held on high 
The stone, his worship threat’ning. 


Justice was ever blind we know; 

Shemyaka saw from distance : 

‘* A hundred rubles in rouleau ! 

Such plea brooks no resistance.’ 
Quoth he, ‘‘ The law’s in this case plain, 
The culprit must the horse maintain 

Till sprouts his tail out newly.” 


And now arose the host’s attack, 
And loud it swelled and stormy : 

‘* My child, your worship, give me back 
The child my dear wife bore me.”’ 

Behind him, ready to let fly 

The poor man stood; he held on high 
The stone, his worship threat’ning. 


Justice was ever blind; his eyes 
From far Shemyaka straining,—- 

‘A hundred more!’’ quoth he; ‘‘ the prize 
I sha’n’t be slow in gaining.— 

Thy babe is dead —thou hast a wife— 

Enough :—who took thy bantling’s life 
Shall help thee to another.”’ 


Lastly began the old man’s son 
His filial grief to dole out : 
‘* Be justice on this villain done, 
That knocked my father’s soul out.’’ 
Behind him, ready to let fly, 
The poor man stood ; he held on high 
The stone, his worship threat’ning. 


Justice was ever blind; his eyes 

Strained almost from the socket,— 

‘* Good Lord, what luck !’’ Shemyaka 
cries, 

‘* A hundred more to pocket ! 
Decreed, that to the bridge ye go,— 
Thou stand above, and he below ; 

Then jump thou down and kill him.”’ 


Next morn betimes ’twas ‘‘ Brother mine, 

The horse! I’m come to fetch it ; 
Shemyaka’s judgment is divine, 

Scarce Solomon could match it. 
Let’s have the nag; I’ll bring him back, 
As soon I have found the knack 

To make his tail again grow.” 


‘* On second thoughts such strife absurd 
’*Twixt brothers is unseemly ; 

The nag’s no worse, upon my word, 
I like his stump extremely. 

Let’s make it up, and to denote 

My friendship, take this kid and goat, 
Besides ten silver rubles.” 


‘* God save thee, worthy host, I say, 
Behold, in deep repentance, 

I come to fetch thy dame away, 
Pursuant to my sentence. 

My sin is great, ’tis meet and fit 

That to my penance I submit, 
O’ God’s name let me to it.” 


‘* Nay, spare thy trouble, friend, I pray, 
Children are certain sorrow ; 

Since death hath snatched my own away, 
Wherefore another’s borrow ? 

This cow and calf I prithee take ; 

This mare, too, keep her for my sake ; 
Thereto a hundred rubles.” 


The orphaned son he waits upon: 
‘* T come for execution ; 
The sentence grave Shemyaka gave 
Is righteous retribution. 
Come stir thyself, we’ve far to walk ; 
The little jump thou wilt not balk, 
I found it very easy.” 


‘¢ Tis plaguy far—this cursed corn— 
I’m fit for no exertion ; 

I’m mild as any Christian born, 
And rancour’s my aversion. 

The pains thou’st had to recompense, 

This stallion good take with thee hence, 
And thrice a hundred rubles.” 
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As now our friend his stock did scan, And tell his worship, deep and hard 
And pleased his coin was ringing, I had vowed, disliked I his award, 
Behold, Shemyaka’s trusty man Therewith his nob to batter.” 


Appeared, this message bringing : 
‘* Shemyaka greets thee, bids thee pay 
That same thou showd’st him yesterday, 
Three hundred silver rubles.” 


‘¢ This stone, the knave, was all he gave : 
My lord, he bade me tell you, 
If your award had borne him hard, 
He had vowed therewith to fell you.” 
‘‘ Three hundred rubles? Artthou mad? Shemyaka hemmed, Shemyaka coughed, 
Where had I them to proffer ? He blew his nose and crossed him oft,— 
This stone, and welcome, take, my lad ; ‘‘Gadzooks! alucky ending!” 
It was my only offer. 





THE COSTERMONGERY AND PETTY TRADES OF PARIS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES JANIN, BY MRS, BUSHBY. 


Tuer: is in Paris an industrious race which only belongs to that great 
town, which never has passed the Barrier; a race whose industry is 
of the sinks and of the crossings, of the garret and the gutter,—an in- 
dustry of chance, which has its hopes, its freedom, its central service, — 
an industry in old rags, old nails, broken glass, epic poems, and vaude- 
villes. Small trades reign in this great town. It costs so much to 
open even a very little shop, in these days when there are no shops with- 
out glasses against the walls, and mahogany counters. Nevertheless 
people must live, must endeavour to escape vagabondage and the poor- 
house. Let them flourish, then, these petty trades without shop, with- 
out patent, without capital, and almost without profit! At one o’clock 
in the morning, when Paris, the world of Paris, has just dropped into 
sleep,—a voluptuous, an unrefreshing, or a troubled sleep, perhaps pur- 
sued by remorse,—you hear a buzzing noise round the market places. 
There is no sleep in the markets; it is there that the small traders 
begin their day’s work: the small traders, whose speculations for a 
whole day will turn on a bushel of potatoes, on a dozen bunches of 
carrots, a string of onions, or a basket of eggs. The very poor would 
die of hunger without these carrots, these potatoes, these equivocal 
eggs; they are not rich enough to frequent the markets where bargains 
areto be met with; they have to wait in their garrets ; to wait not only 
from day to day, but from hour to hour, for what Providence may 
send them. 

The small trader is a Proteus who blushes at nothing, who turns 
and winds in all manner of ways; who would grovel in the dirt for a 
trifling gain; who crawls, and sneaks, intrigues, and pushes; who 
watches night and day, and who would, without shame, do any- 
thing or everything for a very little money. 

Look at that man who is squatting inthe gutter! He is un regrat- 
teur—he scrapes and scratches among the stones. He is searching for 
old nails that may have dropped from horses’ shoes, for bits of iron 
which the friction of the stones may have detached from the wheels of 
carriages ; he washes the dirt of the streets as other slaves wash the 
golden sands in Mexico; he is as happy when he finds a nail without 
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a head, as the miner when he has found a diamond in the mine. Ob- 
serve that man—in what a painful attitude he stoops over his prey! 
What passion, what eagerness in his look! Poor man—alas! the 
mine is not prolific; the revolution of July has dismissed so many 
horses to the plough, has reformed so many carriages, that the gutter 
yields now but little to the vigilant regratteur. 

When you have avoided the regratteur, and the water that he is 
splashing from side to side, you will probably light upon the Commis- 
stonnaire du quartier. The commissionaire, or errand-boy, is gene- 
rally a thickset fellow, with an ample chest, broad shoulders, and a rough 
black beard ; you can see at a glance that he is well to do in the 
world, that he owes nothing, and is not without some little provision 
for arainy day. The commissionnaire is your servant, my servant, 
everybody’s servant; he belongs to every house, and goes in and 
comes out at his pleasure ; he is called to chop the wood in winter, to 
carry up the flowers in summer, to take a letter at all times; he is the 
cook’s friend, and the porter’s enemy; intelligent, active, discreet, 
sober ; always ready, never saying too much, equally zealous in affairs 
of business and affairs of love. A Paris street would not be complete 
without its individual commissionnaire, standing close to the grocer’s 
or wine-merchant’s. 

A little farther off, on the Pont Neuf, on the Quai de la Gréve, you 
will meet, stationary or in motion, an industrious race, always busy, 
who keep jostling each other in all manner of ways without the slightest 
confusion. One, leaning against his stall of a foot square, solicits 
permission to blacken your dusty shoes for a halfpenny; another, to 
sharpen your penknife ; a third is selling matches; a fourth, pins; and 
a fifth, barley sugar. Look at that portly gossip—she carries on her 
person all the necessary paraphernalia of the kitchen: the little fur- 
nace is lighted, the lard is hissing in the frying-pan, all sorts of 
good things are being fried; for at least ten paces round, the air is 
redolent of the savoury scent; the well-seasoned sausage, the meal 
potato, the fresh pork cutlet, dainty luxuries of the Place de Gréve, 
—what do I say? the delicate whiting, the sole, the gudgeon, by turns 
tempt the appetites of the passers by ;—the butcher’s shop is alongside 
the kitchen ; the uncooked fish, destined to supply the frying-pan, is 
suspended from the haunches of the Cock. It is one o’clock—the 
Parisian takes his second repast : he has breakfasted on a cup of milk 
in the morning ; he will dine for four sous on fried potatoes or some- 
thing else wrapped up in a sheet of printed paper. Leaning against 
a parapet of the bridge, the Parisian enjoys at once the bright rays of 
the gladdening sun, the savoury mess before him, and the newspaper 
or Journal of Arts which has contained his dinner. None but a Pari- 
sian can thoroughly understand, like, or know how justly to appre- 
ciate, these little merchants. There is no one in the world like a 
Parisian for playing the agreeable to a fish-woman ; for acquiring the 
difficult art of not irritating an ambulatory cook, while she is engrossed 
with the duties of her profession. The Parisian is well-bred, polite, 
soft in speech, avoiding all asperities; but he blushes at nothing; he 
accosts in open day the grisette who strikes his fancy, he takes his 
meals in the street, he turns into a wine-shop and drinks; he is 
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Diogenes himself with his hands washed in almond paste. The 
Parisian who lives thus in the open air, enjoying the sunbeams in sum- 
mer, and warming himself in the galleries of the Palais Royal in 
winter—who has amusements for every hour, seems exempt from all 
the cares of life :—vice and virtue, sorrow and pleasure, love and re- 
pentance, all are the same to him. The small trades do not only pro- 
vide for the necessities of life, and the demands of luxury, which 
indeed are of themselves necessities, but they even administer to the 
caprices of the heart, and the refinements of the mind, which, in other 
countries, the rich alone permit to themselves. For example : Cathe- 
rine wishes to write to John who is at Chartres ; Catherine does not 
know how to write, but, for four sous, she will despatch to John a well- 
written sentimental letter, without any fault in orthography, on per- 
fumed post paper, and sealed with wax bearing the impression of a 
coat of arms. Again, you have an uncle, a member of the Philo- 
technic Society—he is fond of verses; for fifteen sous, giving one 
day’s notice, you can have a sonnet made expressly for the birthday 
of this worthy uncle,—in which sonnet, not only shall his name be in- 
troduced, but it shall rhyme with the word at the end of the following 
line, if you will add five sous more. Why, there is a theatre in Paris, 
not far from the Luxembourg, for which a certain Marquis makes a 
vaudeville with all its couplets for twelve francs. A melodrama fetches 
twenty-five francs at this place; forty francs were paid for a piece 
entitled Napoleon! At the Quai aux Volailles, you could hardly 
believe how many writers there are who make a novel at fifty francs 
per volume. | 

In an unhealthy quarter of the town there is a ground-floor which 
is inhabited by a whole family. To look at them, one is at a loss to 
imagine of what trade these people are. They all go out at a particu- 
lar hour, they do not return till late at night; their study seems to be 
to make odd gestures, When the master of the house goes out, he 
takes all the family with him, even his aged father, his infirm mother, 
and the baby who has just left the cradle ; sometimes even the cur 
Azor and the magpie Margot are of the party. That man belongs to 
the theatre: he has figured all his life on the boards, without ever 
having achieved the dignity of an actor, without ever having spouted 
a single line. Yet he has been subjected to all the vicissitudes of the 
drama. When there were Romans on the stage, Romans in togas 
and purple robes, he caught the rheumatism in his right arm by stand- 
ing with it quite bare. The Colins of the Comic Opera did sad mis- 
chief to his left thigh, which was only covered with thin white muslin 
trimmed with blue or rose-coloured ribbon. The importation of 
Schiller’s Brigands into France was also a fatal epoch in his life. The 
theatrical brigands did him a great deal of harm: one day he had his 
poor head broken by a thump with a wooden sword ; another time he 
received the fire from a pistol in his eyes. Then came monsters, 
devils, hell-fire itself; he was obliged to plaster himself all over with 
red and black, to twist serpents round his head, to fling himself head- 
foremost into some yawning gulf: then, as the dramas changed, he 
was compelled to sit motionless on horseback, to be perched on the 
roof of a house; he was exposed to bruises and broken bones; they 
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even went so far as to inflict the knout on him for the amusement of 
the public. At length, when the theatres became less frequented, his 
salary was reduced, and he was forced to furnish paint and many 
things formerly provided for him, He had then to multiply himself 
in all sorts of ways. He brought his wife and his children on the 
Stage ; his old father appeared dressed as a senator, adoge, or a peer 
of France ; his almost helpless mother played a part in the drama of 
the Revolution or the Empire; every thing became theatrical in the 
house of that man; the very magpie which you see hanging at his 
window, acts in ‘‘ The Magpie Thief;” the very dog was sublime in 
‘¢ The Dog of Montargis ;” so that in yonder damp, unhealthy cellar 
you will find assembled the whole of the dramatic art of our degene- 
rate days. 

You are a painter, you require a fine model—a Mars or a Venus— 
Beauty or Glory ;—here is a Mars in rags, with a humble, sad counte- 
nance; here is a Venus with a fine shape, white shoulders, a charming 
foot; you take the god and the goddess at your leisure,—it will not 
cost you more than a drive in a hackney coach before the New 
Tariff 

Taking all the small trades into consideration, I know none more 
important than that of the ‘‘ chiffonnier.”* The chiffonnier is patient 
like destiny, is inexorable like destiny ; a whole world has passed into 
his ‘* hotte.” The laws of the Empire have followed thither the decrees 
of the Republic ; all our epic poems, from the days of Voltaire, have 
passed into it; into it also have been swept all the journals for the 
last thirty years, after having themselves devoured whatever came in 
their way. The hotte of the chiffonnier, in short, is the great vortex 
which swallows up the whole dirt of the social body. 

I have doubtless forgotten many of the small trades; there are 
some which are never spoken of, though all the world knows them. 
To my thinking, the smallest or meanest of all trades is that of selling 
praise; unless, indeed, there be one still meaner—that of purchasing 
it. 








* Chiffonnier, a person who goes about gathering rags and scraps of paper: he 
carries on his back a peculiarly shaped basket—*‘ hofte ;’’ and in his hand a stick 
with a sharp-pointed iron instrument at the end of it, by which he takes up the trash 
he seeks. 
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NURSERY RHYMES 


FOR 


SUCKING POLITICIANS. 


‘* Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 
Stole a pig when he was young,”’ &c. 
Bos, Bob, the Weaver’s son, 
Stole a march when he was young ; 
This Bob could mince, 
And Bob could wince, 
He’s done the same thing ever since. 


‘* Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief,’’ &« 


Bobby was a Tory, Bobby was a prig, 

Bobby choused his party, and never cared a fig; 
They went to Bobby’s house, to get him to explain ; 
Bobby went to their house, and cheated them again. 


‘¢ There was a little Dobbin Horse, 
His name was Robin Grey.” 
There was a wily Minister, 
His name was oily Bob, 
Crafty, deep, and sinister, 
And understood a job; 
He’d not fail to gain his ends, 
Tho’ he turn’d and kick’d his friends, 
Whilst they ever made amends— 
More fools they. 


‘* There was a man of Newington, 
And he was wond’rous wise.’’ 


There was a man in Parliament, 

(And many are there too,) 

Whene’er a Bill was introduced, 
Declared it wouldn’t do: 

So turn’d it out—but when he saw 

It must come in the main, 

He’d turn about—’twas good, he swore, 
So brought it in again, 


This famous man of Parliament, 
When others took the lead, 
Whate’er was done by Ministers, 

He called it bad indeed. 

That’s when in office he was not— 
To shun it tho’ he'd feign ; 

And wrangle till them out he’ d got— 
Then he’d pop in again. 
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GERALD BOYLAN THE EMIGRANT. 


BY DANIEL HARDCASTLE, JUN., AUTHOR OF ** BANKS AND BANKERS.” 


Two gentlemen sat chatting together before the fire in the Coffee 
Room of the Bush Inn, at Bristol ; a third was writing a letter close 
by ; the gas had just been lit, the tables were laid for dinner, and as 
the talkers stretched out their legs at ease, they showed plainly 
enough that they were in the full enjoyment of all that cheerful com- 
fort which, as we are told on unexceptionable authority, insures a 
man his best welcome at an inn. 

“ Well, Sir,” asked the one, ‘‘how have you found business to-day ?” 

“Ww hy, to confess the truth,” answered the other, “ I begin to 
fear that I shall make but a foolish appearance when I return to 
Shefheld. I believe I told you that I was induced to take this 
journey myself in consequence of the little our traveller had been 
doing for some time previous ; but I am sorry to find that his princi- 
pal will not be a bit more successful than he was.” 

‘“‘ It is not your traveller’s fault, Sir,” observed the first speaker ; 
‘< be assured of that. I make it a rule to travel myself at least once 
a year, and I have every where noticed for the last four years that 
gradual depression, which, often as it has been dwelt upon, has not 
as yet, in my opinion, been fully described.” 

‘* Tis certainly very severe,” responded the other, ‘‘ and most dis- 
heartening to contemplate. Nevertheless we must try and keep our 
spirits. There’s the old saying, you know, things mend whien they 
come to the worst.”’ 

‘** Ay,” cried his companion; ‘‘ but are they come to the worst ? 
For my part, I doubt it. They get worse and worse every year; but 
beyond each lowest depth a lower still is repeatedly found. Our suf- 
ferings by long continuance threaten to become constitutional and 
irremediable.”’ 

‘‘ The Great Western,” interposed the other, ‘* has delivered her 
letters during the course of the day. Do they bring any news ?” 

‘* None whatever.” 

‘** Do you know,” proceeded the interrogator, ‘ that I have a strong 
impression upon my mind that our condition will not be mended until 
we revive the American trade ?” 

“Pray, Sir,” said the gentleman who had been letter-writing, 
‘¢ may I be allowed to ask if that opinion is generally entertained in 
England?” 

“| cannot exactly say that it is,” replied the gentleman thus ad- 
dressed. ‘‘ At the same time, the extent and value of the commercial 
transactions we have carried on with the United States are universally 
understood, and, I apprehend, duly appreciated.” 

*“* T took the liberty,’ * returned the stranger, ‘‘ of putting the ques- 
tion, because I hold the opinion you expressed to be not only correct, 
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but more stringent than almost any other that at this moment bears 
upon the unparalleled distress prevailing in both countries.’ 

‘* You are from America, I presume ?”’ 

** | landed,” replied the stranger, ‘‘ this morning from the Great 
Western, after a residenee in the United States of forty years, the 
whole of which have been spent in commercial pursuits.” 

‘** Your experience, then, must have been considerable.”’ 

** I will tell you,” proceeded the stranger, ‘‘ what it has taught me. 
Bad laws in both countries are in both ruining the good men with 
deplorable rapidity.” 

While the stranger uttered these words, he rose from his seat, and 
the eyes of the other two were immediately fixed upon him, seeking 
evidently to read what they might of his character in his looks and 
appearance. He was between fifty and sixty years of age, portly and 
well-conditioned in person, and a Quaker i in dress. There was, how- 
ever, something very unquakerlike in the gay expression of his light 
blue eye, his frank, hearty countenance, and his animated manner. 
His dress, too, though precisely correct in point of pattern, was so neat, 
and fitted him so well, as to carry with it a certain style of fashion, 
and show that the wearer was in the habit of consulting good taste 
in the matter of his costume, and not indifferent to the effect it 
produced. 

“If it were not,” observed the first speaker, ‘‘ that I am afraid you 

might be tempted to retort upon me the charge of curiosity which 
English travellers in America are in the habit of bringing against the 
people of that country, I would gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
to glean some information from you.” 

“ Oh,” replied the stranger, drawing a chair to the fire, ‘‘ you are 
welcome to the story of my life, and to the conclusions which my ex- 
perience has taught me to form. My name is Gerald Boylan, and I 
am an Irishman by birth. In the year 1798 I was a private in one of 
the — volunteer corps which the rumour of a French invasion 
had called into existence throughout the United Kingdom. My father 
was a serjeant in the same company, and an only brother was one of 
my comrades. We lived in a small town in the South of Ireland, 
where my father was a manufacturer of the woollen cloths called rat- 
teens. 1 was his apprentice: my brother followed the medical profes- 
sion. Our circumstances were comfortable, and our home a happy 
one, until the events of a single day destroyed our prosperity, and 
separated us in this world for ever. 

“« The officer who commanded our district, during the year I have just 
mentioned,-—I cannot even now bear to pronounce his name, but it is 
written in characters of blood in the local history of that cruel period, 
—had unexpectedly signified his intention of holding a review in the 
town. A regiment of infantry, three troops of cavalry, and our com- 
pany of volunteers, were drawn up to receive him at ‘the appointed 
hour in the market-place. After putting us through the usual parade 
movements, he formed the infantry and cavalry into a hollow square 

with our company in the centre. He rode up in front of us, and draw- 
ing out a paper from his pocket, ordered the drummers to stand 
forward and set up the triangles. The fierceness of his manner 
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made us all feel that some act of passionate severity was about to be 
committed ; but we little thought it would prove so violent as it did. 

“* « Volunteers,’ he called out, ‘1 have positive information that 
there are United Irishmen amongst you, and I am determined to make 
an example of them. I'll have no rebels under my command. I hold 


in my hand a list of those who have joined the Society. If they will 


confess all they know, and express contrition for their crime, I will 
forgive them. If they will not, I will flog every man of them, while 
there is a drummer left with strength enough to lay the cat upon their 
backs. I will, by G—. 

‘“* «Forward here,’ Serjeant Boylan !’—he proceeded, aid called over 
the names of seven members of the corps, all men of station and re- 
spectability in the town. They stood ferward at once—he looked 
steadfastly at them for a moment, and then went on— 

** « You are the fellows I alluded to just now,—you heard what I said 
—will you confess? Come, you, Sir, Boylan—what is your answer ?’ 

“¢ | have nothing to confess,” replied my father, firmly. 

“© « We shall see that presently,’ he exclaimed, with a_ sneer. 
‘ Drummers, tie him up!’ In les> than two minutes the order was 
obeyed, and the victim stood with his hands ignominiously pinioned to 
the halberds, and his back stripped naked. 

‘* A murmur ran through the ranks; the populace outside shouted 
and shrieked ; prayers and curses were mingled wildly—while above 
the general tumult, the stentorian voice of the tyrant was heard ex- 
claiming, ‘ Boylan, you are a United Irishman.’ 

‘« «Tis false,’ replied my father, pale with the sense of indignity, 
but still full of energy. In a moment after the lash was upon his 
back. I heard the short sharp cry the old man gave at the first blow, 
the blood curdled in my veins, my brain reeled; I seized my musket, 
and attempted to present it, but my emotion was so intense, I had not 
strength to hold it, and fell back in a swoon. 

“The tyrant’s eye was on me, as ] sunk. ‘ Seize that coward,’ I 
heard him cry out, ‘ and handcuff him!’ I know not how the order 
was obeyed, but, when I recovered my senses, 1 found myself lying 
upon the boards of the guard-room, where I was kept a close pri- 
soner and still pinioned during the afternoon. All communication 
with me had been strictly forbidden. The extent of my father’s suf- 
ferings, and the particular charge under which I was myself detained, 
were alike concealed from me. I cannot describe the distress of my 
mind during that day’s imprisonment. Without companionship or 
food, it passed in unmitigated restraint and misery. Night came on 
and increased the horrors of my situation. I paced up and down the 
narrow cell in which I had been locked with trembling steps and mad- 
dening thoughts. The idea of my father—my mild, excellent father, 
whose just and kind nature would not have permitted him to wrong 
or harm any human being—the idea of such a man tied up in the 
public market, and, without any inquiry or judgment whatever, 
flogged like a convicted felon, smote me to the heart; and, while my 
very soul sickened at the idea of the murderous revenge I had teebly 


attempted, I groaned with anguish to think that it had not been accom- | 


plished. 
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“ At length, worn out with agitation and fatigue, I threw myself down 
on the boards of the guard-bed. There I lay in a dull but painful state 
of half waking and half stupor, my eyes fixed upon a small window 
opposite, which admitted just light enough to make the darkness 
visible, and enable me to distinguish every now and then the shadow 
of the sentinel who guarded the barrack gate, and whose duty this 
night was evidently meant to include my safe custody, for he constantly 
patrolled up and down before the window. 

“« The night was far advanced, and I was still awake, when it seemed 
to me that the sentry more than once stopped before the window and 
looked in. I raised myselfup, and presently the shadow approached 
again, drew close in, and there was a gentle tapping at the glass. I 
was on my legs in an instant. 

‘‘ He put his mouth close to the woodwork, and whispered audibly, 
‘ Try and lift the sash.’ 

“IT did as he bid me, and my heart leaped with joy as I found it 
yield without noise or hindrance to my touch. ‘ Whist! now, for your 
life, Master Gerald, dear,’ said the sentry. ‘ Don’t you know me, Sir ? 
sure, I’m Tom Slattery, the mason’s second son.’ 

“* Where’s my father?’ I inquired anxiously. 

‘© Oh, murther!’ he interposed, raising his hand; ‘‘ we are dead 
men both of us, if you ask one single question now ;’ and as he spoke, 
he carried his musket and resumed his patrol. As my ear followed the 
sound of his retreating footsteps, the cool night air rushed in upon my 
fevered brow, and gave new life to my exhausted frame. For some 
moments all was quiet; I then heard him returning slowly. As he 
drew near, his step was so stealthy that I could only judge of his ap- 
proach by his heavy breathing. 

*«¢ For the love of God, Master Gerald,’ he began, ‘do my bidding 
this time, and don’t speak. Now, then, let us try the bars ; softly now, 
but strongly.” He placed his musket against the wall, and took a firm 
grip. I followed his example. ‘ Push to me for your life,’ he said. I 
did so, and the old iron yielded to our united strength as readily as if 
it had been placed there for the purpose of being so removed. A 
second bar was quickly served in the same manner, and then the open- 
ing was wide enough to pass my body through. Placing my wrists, 
handcuffed as they were, upon the sill of the window, I lifted myself 
up, while the sentry, grasping me by the collar, pulled me clean 
through, and set me on my legs outside. Holding me fast by the 
hand, and keeping me at the off-side to cover my person, he shouldered 
his musket, and marched past the guard-house door to the barrack 
gate with a slow and heavy tread. The guard-house door stood open ; 
three soldiers were sitting on a stool before the fire, by the light of 
which I could distinguish the figures of several others stretched upon 
the guard-bed. Their loud snoring gave sure and consoling proof of the 
soundness of theirsleep. As we reached the gate, it was opened gently 
to us from without the street. A man whose person and face were 
concealed in a large great coat appeared holding the handle, who, as 
he drew the gate gently after us, pushed me to the left, and whispered, 
‘Run now.’ 
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‘“‘T rushed to the corner of the street and was there caught in my 
brother’s arms. ‘ Not a word here,’ he murmured, ‘ but follow me.’ 

‘“‘ We darted across the street, and dived into a narrow lane leading 
to the river-side. There a small cot was lying with a stout boatman 
standing erect in it, pole in hand, ready to pusl+ off at a moment's 
notice. 

*** Now, Slattery,’ cried my brother, ‘down with your musket, and off 
with your cap, coat, and accoutrements. Let them lie there: they 
may fancy, when they find them in the moming, that you drowned 
yourself in despair. Here’s a good ratteen great coat for you, and a 
new felt hat. There, give me your hand. While I live, neither I 
nor one of my family will forget what we owe you this night. Speak 
to my brother whom you have saved, and you shall never want while 
one of us possesses even the smallest means of testifying our gratitude. 
Stand back close tu the wall—some one approaches, Oh! ‘ts only 
Phil Ryan. Well, Phil, have you tied them in.’ 

*“* Oh, by Japers!’ returned Phil, ‘if they open the barrack gate 
from the inside, without breaking it to pieces, 1’ll give them a warrant 
under my own hand for lianging and quartering me; and that would be a 
treat in its way now that we have neither law nor justice in the country. 
I clapped on a couple of hasps and a staple while Slattery was getting 
Master Gerald out, and lashed them together the minute he was off, and 
there are 800 men as close prisoners as ever were made, with three 
penn’orth of whip cord. They’ll not open it in half an hour,’ 

‘¢¢°Tis a neat invention in the art of war, Phil,’ said my brother, 
‘and does you immortal honour; but I am afraid, like some other 
meritorious acts we hear of, it will not be duly rewarded by the proper 
authorities,’ 


“«« Oh, to the devil I pitch them and their rewards,’ answered Phil, 
with a significant shrug of his shoulder. 

“«« And now, my dear brother, farewell. Slattery has changed his 
dress, and we must part—’Tis hard, but must be borne.’ 

**« « My father,’ I exclaimed. 

** “Has shown us an example in suffering, and shall be avenged !’ 
He lifted his clenched hand to the sky, and seemed to repeat some 
inward vow. ‘ But I lose time,’ he added. ‘ Phil's brother, in the 
boat there, will give you money and letters, which you must exactly 
observe. You will be in Cork to-morrow night. Farewell, 1 must 
away, to be seen forthwith in other company.’ 

‘* We embraced—parted, and never met again. 

‘* My deliverer and I took our seats in the cot; the tide was running 
out, and we glided down the stream as swiftly and as noiselessly as a 
bird upon the wing. I have never, in all my life, experienced any thing 
so delicious as the sensation I felt at that moment. The perfect calm- 
ness of the scene, the fresliness of the night air, the sense of security 
that came over me as we lightly skimmed the surface of the moonlit 
tide, contrasted so powerfully and so sweetly with the hurry and ex- 
citement of my escape, the darkness of the confined guard-room, and 
the tumultuous passions by which my brain had been racked during 


the day—that the change operated like a spell upon my nature, and 
seemed the process of enchantment. 
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‘‘ My whole affair was certainly wonderful. The idea had occurred 
during the course of the day to one of my father’s servants as he was 
loitering about the barrack and listening for news. He there found that 
Slattery,a fellow townsman, was not only in the regiment, but on guard. 
The plan of escape was quickly laid, and, as you have learned, most 
fortunately executed. We were now about to visit a farm- house, five 
miles from the town, on the river-side, where a Quaker’s dress was 
provided for me by the kindness of one of the members of that humane 
society, who had also furnished letters to a friend in Cork, explaining 
my case, and soliciting concealment and help in furthering my escape. 
Saddled horses were waiting our arrival at the farmer's, which, after 
a hasty but hearty supper, we mounted, and being led by a euide, 
pursued our journey with expedition and safety across the country. 
The Quaker to whom I was referred received me with generous hos- 
pitality. He promptly honoured the letters of credit I presented by 
giving me others upon a house in Bristol, for which place he secured 
berths for Slattery and me in a ship then lying in Cork Harbour 
with hercargo on board. He did more—he recommended me strongly 
to the protection and assistance of his correspondents in Bristol, who 
repeated his kind offices and sent me out to Philadelphia, where 1 
was welcomed with a confidence and generosity above all praise, and 
far beyond my deserts. My several benefactors have long descended 
to their graves; but [ am taking the same route back to Ireland as 
that by which I fled from it, and I indulge at each stage the melan- 
choly satisfaction of offering up my gratitude to their departed spirits 
upon the spot where their remains have long been mouldering with 
the dust.”’ 

He paused—his voice became tremulous, and a tear gathered in his 
eye. 

‘** But here is my dinner. I must crave your indulgence. 

‘* We are going to dine, too,” observed the Manchester Manufac- 
turer, ‘‘ and shall be glad to be ‘allowed to make one party with you. 

“« Oh, willingly,” replied the Emigrant. ‘ You perceive, however, 
that lama bad story-teller: you asked me to talk of America, and I 
have only spoken of Ireland.”’ 

‘“ Nevertheless, you have gratified us extremely,” remarked the 
Sheffield Merchant. ‘In this country, we have no idea, generally 
speaking, that such scenes were enacted in Ireland, as those you were 
called upon to take so painful a part in. 

‘* T dare say not,” resumed the Emigrant. ‘* Whenever they hap- 
pen to be alluded to, they are doubtless considered mere wild Irish 
tales. They were, however, every day occurrences in the South of 
Ireland, when I was a youth; law and justice were then wholly 
superseded in that part of the country; summary punishments were 
administered by sheriffs and magistrates, as prejudice or passion, 
suspicion or dislike suggested ; while throughout the districts in which 
arms had been openly taken up, and the insurrection had broken out, the 
most enormous and rev olting cruelties were triumphantly perpetrated.” 

‘«« And did this happen,” asked one of the Englishmen, ‘so late as 
the year 1798 ?” 

‘“* Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ so late, and later still; and allow me to 
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add, that it is of importance that this should be known—for it ex- 
plains much that to the majority of Englishmen must otherwise appear 
a dark and repulsive enigma; it accounts for that strong anti- English 
feeling, that at times so strangely diverts and confuses the current of 
public opinion in Ireland. There are still many men living who were 
the objects and witnesses of crimes such as those I have described— 
crimes endless and wanton, committed by the licentious soldiers and 
barbarous magistrates, who were lct loose upon the land like scathing 
plagues. When the wrongs I refer to were inflicted, hatreds were 
engendered which nothing short of death could extinguish. The 
child who sucked them with his mother’s milk, found them an inherent 
part of his nature when he grew to be a man, and can only divest 
himself of them with his life.” 

‘‘] quite agree with you,” said the Manchester Manufacturer. 
‘“It never struck me before, yet 1 have no doubt that it is a great 
source of the extraordinary influence which Mr. O'Connell possesses 
over his fellow countrymen.” 

“« Judging by what I have noticed in America,” proceeded the 
Emigrant, ‘‘I should say, decidedly so. In the United States you 
can trace up the antipathy to England which prevails every now and 
then, to the burning of Washington, or, more distant still, to the 
memory of some ruthless persecution during the War of Independence. 
Nothing rages more fiercely, or dies harder, than the animosity that 
arises from civil strife.” 

‘We have a proof of that at Manchester,’’ interposed the former 
speaker, ‘“‘ where one half of the radicalism and political discontent, 
by which it is more or less incessantly agitated, bas for its root the 
deadly conflict that took place between the military and the people in 
Peter’s Fields, in 1819. Beyond all question, the government that 
sheds the blood of its people incurs an awful responsibility.” 

The dinner things were now removed, and the wine and dessert laid 
upon the table. The Irishman filled a bumper and gave a toast,— 
“Our Native Land!” They quaffed it cordially, and then it was pro- 
posed that he should proceed with his American experiences, 

“* Well, gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘ taking up the subject after a 
somewhat Irish fashion, and looking at present circumstances before I 
notice the past from which they flow, Iam bold enough to assert that 
England and America have taken false steps with regard to one another, 
and are day by day proceeding further in a wrong direction, In Eng- 
land you behold mines and manufactures cultivated to an extent and 
with a skill unparalleled in the history of mankind. In America you 
find an unmeasured extent of fertile land, yielding freely and abundantly 
all the necessaries of life. In England, the people are too many; in 
America, too few for the soil. Arts and manufactures, therefore, fur- 
nish their proper occupation to the former, agriculture to the latter,— 
and what more consistent with reason and nature than that the two 
countries should exchange their products, and both grow rich by giving 
each to the other that which she can bring forth cheapest and best ? 
When you consider further, that the two nations are sprung from the 
same stock-—speak the same language, have the same religion, and 
many laws in common—it seems nothing short of a perverse contra- 
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vention of the order of Providence to raise up barriers and impedi- 
ments to a free and profitable commercial intercourse between them. 
When men will be so wilful as that, what but confusion can be expected 
to follow ? And so it is—we refuse to take their corn, and, forcing 
them to become manufacturers in their own defence, lose the trade we 
stand most in need of. The consequence of this unnatural conflict is, 
that for years past both countries have been suffering the deepest com- 
mercial and monetary distress.” 

‘*But America,” said the Manchester Manufacturer, ‘‘ has been 
pressing harder against us of late, than we have against her.” 

‘* How so?” inquired the Irishman. 

‘You forget,” he replied, ‘‘ that she has raised her tariff twice 
against us within a comparatively short period.” 

‘Oh! I have seen that statement in some Tory newspapcrs, but could 
not have supposed that a man of business would have dwelt upon it. 
The true point to notice lies quite the other way. England passed 
her Corn Law against America eighteen years ago : that has had the 
effect of shutting out the corn, cattle, and meats of the United States 
from the English markets. Of late years, it is true, the Americans 
have retaliated ; but what else was to be expected? They who began 
the wrong should be the first toundo it. You have set a bad example, 
and it has been followed; set a good one now, and a like result will 
follow. Persist, on the other hand, in your present course,—allow the 
Americans to go ahead in manufactures as they have done in other 
things,—and it will soon be too late to change with advantage. You 
are now, and for years past have been, extending and elevating the 
arts and manufactures in America; your best workmen are abandon- 
ing your shores for seats of employment in which food is cheap, wages 
are high, and the social position of the artisan much superior in point 
of comfort and respectability to any thing known in the old country. 
Retain your present laws only for a little longer, and the masters 
will be driven to tread in the footsteps of the workmen. Thus the un- 
relenting spirit of exclusive legislation which first sent forth from the 
mother country the sturdy race of sons who bred and reared that 
formidable young giant, the Republic, seems destined to transport ere 
long into his vigorous arms a new and more prosperous body, whose 
place, once left vacant, cannot be filled up, and whose loss, whenever 
it occurs, must prove irremediable.”’ / 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SMUGGLERS. 








CHAPTER I. 


THE FELICITY HUNTER. 


A wayward Wight, on happiness intent, 
Who found a bubble dancing on the pool 
More stable than the object he pursued ! 


Tue day was rapidly closing in all the autumnal splendours of a Sep- 
tember evening, and a slight haziness had already spread itself over the 
surrounding landscape, which served, like a veil upon the brow of 
beauty, to mellow the loveliness itpartially concealed, when a stranger, 

evidently wayworn, approached a sequestered cottage standing upon 
the very summit of a cliff, and commanding extensive prospects over 
the English Channel in the foreground ; whilst behind, the view com- 
prehended a wide expanse of heathery waste, and woodland wild, termi- 
nated by a long, low, sandy point, which shot out boldly in the distance, 
far into the surrounding waters—isolating, to appearance, two splendid 
lighthouses, whose massive thongh elegant proportions towered high 
above the waves, and might by the imaginative have been regarded as 
twin monuments which science had erected to humanity. 

Declining, but not decayed, the traveller’s face retained a glow of 
health, although the summer of his days was past—whilst his bland 
and open brow indicated a mild and manly disposition. Perhaps, upon 
closer scrutiny, a latent wildness might have been discovered in his 
eve. But if it indeed existed, the scintillation was so instantly effaced 
and softened down by every better emotion and honourable feeling as 
they arose, that perception almost blushed at the suspicion it had 
ventured to entertain. 

Tall, bony and muscular, his athletic person loosely enveloped in a 
camlet walking coat, which, together with his leather gaiters and stron 
shoes, appeared worn and travel-soiled ; little could be gathered from 
his dress, indicative either of his circumstances or position in society. 
There was, however, about him that undescribable something, which 
tells of mental cultivation, or better fortunes; and interest, as he 
passed, could scarcely suppress inquiries, suggested at once by respect 
and curiosity. 

The cottage adverted to might, from its size, have accommodated 
a family of moderate pretension, without exhibiting the slightest attempt 
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at external ornament, or peculiarity of architecture. Its thatched roof, 
verdant grass-plat, and luxuriant hedges, were in excellent keeping 
with the surrounding scenery, and formed, altogether, a home which 
adversity might have sighed for, and modesty selected. 

That the wayfarer had reached his destination, evidence was not want- 
ng, long ere he gained the unassuming portal which stood open to 
receive him. A Terrier, of the largest ‘description, busily engaged in 
digging his way into a Rabbit’s burrow, and that with an euergy seem- 
ingly as exhaustless as his task was interminable, chancing, in a 
monientary cessation of labour, to descry him afar off, the short and 
eager bark by which his exertions were accompanied, waned gradually 
into a whine of recognition. To assume a posture rigidly erect, and 
dart towards the object exciting attention a second glance, intensely 
scrutinous—distinctly portraying, as if graven upon a tablet, when 
hope became assurance, and assurance joy—required an instant only, 
Then, lightning like, with frantic gesticulations, the dog was at the feet 
of the traveller ~thie world’s best enblem of fidelity unchanged, and 
affection unalloyed ! 

Within, his reception was as full of warmth as it was divested of 
formality. A hand energetically shaken, and—** Well, Laniard, once 
more returned 2” ’ comprised the salutation of a gentleman, somewhat his 
senior in appearance. A cheek modestly advanced with affectionate 
familiarity, the welcome which a lady vouchsafed him. 

Where kindness i is the Caterer, shall be pleasure asa guest! To make 
the necessary alteration in dress, and be seated at a table, neatly but 
not expensively prepared for tea, occupied but little time—the trav eller, 
from the gentleman who first met him, receiving the following brief in- 
troduction to two visiters whom he named—‘* My brother, Lieutenant 
Longyarn, whose return we were anticipating.” 

As the evening wore aw ay, the strangers having retired, and general 
topics of conversation becoming exhausted—* My dear Laniard,”’ 
said his brother, addressing him, *‘ How long will it be ere we may 
hope your wanderings will cease ? ? Believe me, the pleasure attendant 
upon your return but partially compensates for the misery your 
absence occasions. Do, pray, consider—a gentleman of acknow- 
ledged ability, decent competency, and established rank, wandering 
about, Heaven knows where! wholly unattended, and almost in dis- 
pom. Prying into circumstances, his motives for which are not very 
obvious—to most persons quite incomprehensible—can scarcely escape 
the imputation of eccentricity, and certainly subjects himself to the 
sneer of the malicious, and the misconstruction of the fool. I feel, that 
among friends this is a subject may be fittingly mentioned—its intro- 
duction being accounted for by our anxieties, and I hope I may add, 
excused by our affection ?”’ 

‘* Most true, Henry,” was the reply,—‘ I understand all you would 
intimate ; but habit, strong in every case, has become to me a second 
nature. I say it not in unkindness, yet cannot help fearing there are 
many things that render me a disagreeable inmate. Should I guess 
right ‘ly—be candid ?—my removal hence would cost me some pain, but 
neither weaken our connection, nor lessen my love!’ 
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‘¢ Laniard—Laniard, I have not deserved it! To whom should a 
home bequeathed by my father be open, if not to his descendant? I 
spoke merely with reference to your own comfort—I had almost said 
respectability. But being misunderstood—let the subject hencefor- 
ward be avoided and forgotten.” 

‘‘ No, Henry !—My friendshipsp—God help me !—are too few to be 
unnecessarily diminished. Yet what is it you wish? To you, I need 
not explain, that having served some years in the Navy, I returned 
home at the termination of the war, promoted, but dangerously 
wounded ;—obtained an appointment, as Chief Officer, in a force just 
then organized, for the suppression of smuggling; and continued in it, 
until my health was no longer equal to the performance of its duties. 
I resigned. But my employment had opened to me new speculations 
upon life, manners, and character. I became anxious to watch the 
workings of that spirit when differently directed—‘ which rose in our 
danger the star of the brave.’ To bring to light much that is un- 
known, and more that is misapprehended. To you, the pursuit 
appears a folly—to me it is happiness. And certainly, you would not 
wish a farther limit put upon enjoyments already sufficiently circum- 
scribed ?”’ 

‘* Not so.—But setting aside every other consideration, may I not 
advert to the danger of exciting suspicion, perhaps enmity, in the 
dissolute, the desperate, and depraved ?—for such are smugglers.— 
Where the motives of action are not understood, the worst construc- 
tion is generally put upon them.” 

‘‘ There may be something in that—but danger carries with it an 
excitation which is necessary to my existence. ‘Trust me, likewise, my 
views comprehend objects of a better, nobler description, than you 
have given me credit for. The weal of my country, the honour of m 
profession! And surely I need not aver, the cutlass which shred away 
a portion of my skull, neither lessened my patriotism, nor deadened my 
zeal. Yes,’ he continued, evidently forgetting himself, for the chord 
had been touched that indicated his malady, and its vibration was 
instantly manifest—** Yes! I have much to do, of importance to many, 
and interest to all. To rescue from oblivion acts which had shed lustre 
upon any cause;—of heroic achievement, devoted gallantry, and 
matchless forbearance. To picture to my countrymen scenes upon 
their very thresholds, wherein motives might be discriminated that 
Rome would have honoured, and Greece immortalised; mixed up 
with more of baseness, selfishness, deceit, and villany, of coward 
ferocity, and perjured shamelessness, than credulity had imagined, or 
misanthropy believed. This, then, cannot fairly be considered an 
unprofitable employment. And, as to the opinion of the world !— 
knowing as you do, the way in which my tenderest devotion, long- 
tried fidelity, and unalterable love were rewarded, it cannot be matter 
of surprise that its animadversions are disregarded. Good night, my 
dear brother, suffer me to follow the bent of my inclinations unmo- 
lested—the greatest kindness you can confer. And believe me, when 
age or accident terminate my career, you will find such arrangements 
made as shall verify my gratitude, and do justice to your affection.” 
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He arose as he concluded, and retired; the emotion of his brother 
being evidently too great to admit of a reply. ‘‘ Alas! poor fellow !”’ 
were the only words that afterwards escaped him, prior to his with- 
drawal for the night; ‘ that faithless, foolish woman,—what a heart 
has she broken, what an intellect overthrown !”’ 

Months passed away, and nothing occurred at the cottage to inter- 
rupt the even tenor of their every -day existence. The one brother pur- 
suing the ordinary occupations of a country gentleman ; the other, 
remaining almost entirely secluded. At length, however, when the 
succeeding spring was rapidly ripening into summer, the younger one 
morning appeared at breakfast, clad in his travelling habiliments ; 
the camlet cloak, leather gaiters, and strong shoes, having been again 
adopted. After briefly announcing his determination to renew his 

search after happiness, as he termed it,—to which no opposition was 
otfered, from a sense of its inutility, and a consciousness that remon- 
strance tended only to increase excitation,—he gathered together the 
few necessaries he required. Then delivering to his brother the key 
of his sanctum,—a small room in which he usually employed himself, 
—and taking an affectionate leave of his relatives, he once more pro- 
ceeded upon his pedestrian peregrinations among the islands, and along 
the shores of his native country, where his periodical re-appearance, 
and obvious want of employment, had long been noticed, and obtained 
for him the name of the Felicity Hunter. 

Summer declined into autumn, and autumn into winter, vet still the 
traveller returned not. Succeeding months tended but to increase the 
anxiety of his friends; for the year made a perfect revolution, and the 
slightest intelligence respecting him could not be obtained. Inquiries, 
advertisements, and letters were alike unavailing. Thé former eliciting 
no information, or remaining unnoticed; the latter, after the usual 
period, being returned to the writers from the Dead Letter Office, with 
the customary brief annotation of ‘* Not to be found.” 

Ultimately, a rigid examination of his effects was determined upon, 
in the forlorn hope of obtaining some clew whereby his intentions or 
situation might be ascertained, “and their search directed. The apart- 
ment, peculiarly his own, having been opened,—upon a table, covered 
with dust, and in great disorder, several sealed packages were found, 
having largely written upon them—‘* Chronicles of the Coast Guard ;’ 
and a smaller parcel superscribed—‘‘ The last will and testament of 
Lieutenant Laniard Longyarn, R.N., to be opened only after my death 
is ascertained.” The inhibition contained in which ‘sentence was so 
far attended to, that previously to the will’s being examined, it was 
resolved the other papers should undergo a thorough investigation. 

The succeeding pages contain a transcript of their contents. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE RECTOR OF RUNGOODS. 


A pompous fool, in every-day affairs,— 

A cautious, cunning, calculating knave, 

A specious villain, and deceitful cheat, 

In all beside.— 

A wretch, whose vesture of religion cloaked 
The worst and basest passions of the mind. 
Despising God !—yet battening elate, 

On funds perverted from their proper use, 
Designed at first, by charity and worth, 

To smooth the path of learning, when employed 
In guiding sin and faltering faith to Heaven ! 


SituaTED in one of Britain’s fairest isles, and standing upon the 
margin of a small creek, which, for distinction’s sake, may be denomi- 
nated Sandhaven, the town of Rungoods, in the winter of 1817, 
presented that peculiar appearance of dissipated activity, and squalid 
wealth, by which a smuggling community, however successful, are 
always characterised, 

Locally, the place presented no common advantages for the prose- 
cution of an illicit trade. The haven affording sufficient water and 
shelter for vessels of moderate draught, and being by one face of the 
town overlooked ;—its northern aspect abutting upon an estuary of 
considerable importance, whose waters literally washed the very walls. 
Internally, the town had nothing to recommend it, and little to describe, 
—remaining filthy, unpaved, unlighted, and unwatched, rather from 
popular objections entertained to their establishment, than any want of 
means to carry out such improvements. A Council House too good for 
swine to herd in, but whence, notwithstanding, two Representatives— 
duly elected, saith the record—took their seats in Parliament, as members 
for Mudborough—a fort, or blockhouse, built only, it would appear, 
to render weakness at once manifest and contemptible—and a church 
of moderate dimensions, the incumbent Rector being likewise Mayor of 
the Borough, comprised its public edifices, if such they could be called. 
Yet beneath this seemingly neglected and unimportant appearance was 
hidden a degree of power and interest, which, opportunely exerted, 
originated both fortune and influence in a family, whom chance alone 
had constituted its patrons. 

On a gentle acclivity, at the town’s eastern end, stood a third-rate 
house of the better class ; upon which, however, it was evident large 
sums of money had been wastefully misapplied. The site originally 
formed a portion of a marsh, somewhat acclivous at that particular part. 
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A sudden acquisition and rapid increase of unexpected wealth, united 
to that particular species of improvidence which attends the fortuitously 
affluent, induced the Reverend Frederick Facewell Feignfavor to 
select it for improvement, unquestionably with a view to secure the 
interest just established in this hotbed of his fortunes; an object that 
experience had attained at little cost; and opportunities of more 
easily accomplishing which escaped his notice only from the influence 
of that beggarly cunning, and bastard economy, described by Burke 
as—‘‘ overlooking an oak tree at the end of its nose, to discriminate 
a bramble at the distance of a mile.” 

Within all was gaud and glitter, French polish, and fustian finery 
—a varnish with which success, at all times, would fain overlay the 
manes of poverty when its being is no more. One peculiarity was 
particularly observable. The entrance hall, for size, comfort, and con- 
venience, surpassed that of many mansions, and exceeded, in a ridicu- 
lous disproportion, the dimensions of every other apartment. Matted 
throughout with scrupulous nicety, its embossed stove and fancy chairs 
stamped it as the production of an uncommon taste; for which detrac- 
tion, as is usual, was not long in ascribing a reason—whispering that 
the father of its possessor had been Porter in a nobleman’s family, 
whose two fortunate sons his Lordship educated and provided for, 
being himself childless—sending one into the Navy, and obtaining for 
the other, after ordination, a trivial church preferment in the Rectory 
of Rungoods; so unexpected a piece of good fortune, that he 
departed to take possession of a living of about £120 a-year, with all 
the alacrity of gratified expectancy, and the most exuberant professions 
of eternal gratitude. 

At the period adverted to, however, 1817, the Rector had long been 
patron of the borough, and a pluralist to the amount of many thou- 
sands per annum ; by some anomalous arrangement, holding likewise 
an appointment as a superior officer of customs,-—a situation which, 
incompatible as it may appear with his sacred profession, and however 
incredible their conjoimt existence may be deemed, actually formed 
one of the principal stepping-stones whereby his fortune was attained ; 
the powers and duties of his lay office, the more dangerous to the 
revenue, from their extent and reaponsibility, having been from the 
first sacrificed to his private emolument, and throughout systemati- 
cally prostituted and betrayed. 

In the meantime, his brother, under the auspices of Lord Loftus 
Lapsland, rose rapidly to the rank of a Post Captain, commanded a 
frigate, and having by some strange means, it was intimated, ob- 
tained uncommonly accurate information respecting the sailing of a 
French cruiser, his equal in force, intercepted her—fought a decent 
action—and for some subsequent services, rather of a private than 
professional nature, obtained his Flag, was created a Baronet, and 
honoured with the order of the Bath; advancements which envy 
ascribed rather to the sycophantic pliability of his facile disposition, 
and his brother’s rising influence, than either superior merit or distin- 
guished services — but which, Sir Falstaff Feignfavor at all times 
endeavoured to impress upon his auditory as having resulted from the 
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most exalted patriotism and heroic achievement; his declamation 
upon this subject being wholly unencumbered by any of that ridiculous 
modesty which some affect—the redundancy of his egotised descrip- 
tions being quite in keeping with the marvels he related, Suffice it, 
in addition, to say, that a fortunate marriage, added to these fortunate 
events, rendered Sir Falstaff as wealthy an individual as his brother ; 
his wife’s patrimony likewise conferring upon him the elective dicta- 
torship in a close borough, which he himself had latterly represented. 

It may not be considered uninteresting to elucidate the means, and 
lay bare the under-current of contingency, by which these events were 
accomplished, and this prosperity matured. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SMUGGLER. 


Rude as the tempest which his bark assails, 

A dauntless child of danger and the storm : 

In look ferocious as the hunted boar, 

With powers as great, and energies as wild. 

An open foe—and resolute withal 

To fight his way—disdaining aught like fear ;— 
But still of milder attributes possessed, 

The heart and better feelings of a man: 

An ancient smuggler. Not the modern cheat, 
A forsworn caitiff, redolent of guile, 

For blood insatiate—timid as a hind, 

Who skulks—and yet will murder. Basest wretch, 
That shames the ocean, or degrades the shore | 


SEATED in a library, but meagrely supplied with books, although 
abundantly furnished with every other article of luxury or convenience, 
the Rector of Rungoods appeared one morning at an earlier hour than 
usual, absorbed in meditation upon a letter he had just perused. 
Apparently about fifty years of age, his countenance might have been 
considered handsome, but for the sinister—almost malevolent—expres- 
sion by which it was then pervaded. Pale, unto ashyness—whether 
the effect of disease or emotion was not clearly perceptible—his dark 
eyes flashed with a fox-like glare of coward ferocity; the contraction 
of his low forehead and protruding brows indicating the possession of 
extreme cunning, united to no ordimary degree of dogged obstinacy. 
Attenuated, but still active, his whole appearance was any thing but 
prepossessing ;—an impression, however, in some measure obviated by 
the fastidious neatness observable in his person and habiliments. 

Starting suddenly from his seat, in the act clutching the letter he 
held so fiercely as to produce some degree of tremor, he muttered 
almost convulsively, ‘‘ Tom Trysail—the beast—the drunken, penniless, 
presuming villain!—Yet something must be done !—I’ll look again.” 
He paused, then read :— 

‘“‘ Meet me at the mill to-night at ten; you know I cannot leave it. 
You have done so often for your own convenience; now it is for mine. 
I want money for another crop of tubs, and money | will have.-—Tom 
TrRyYsAIL,” 

‘** You cannot leave it,” he mentally commented—‘“ No, no! too 
closely are the hounds upon your track. The scent of blood lies 


heavily; and I'll take care they are not long at fault. 1 would that 
all were silenced when you cease to be!” 
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He passed his hand rapidly across his brow, reseated himself, and 
continued to think. 

“Yet Iam not involved? I merely said,—when Trysail swore the 
Rider should not thwart him, and thousands were at stake,—I only 
said, that self-defence was always justifiable ;—to preserve one’s own 
a necessary duty. But he pretends this urged him on;—that I knew 
what was right. A subterfuge !—if not, it only shows how great a fool 
may be a villain.” 

The Rector’s countenance latterly assumed an expression perfectly 
demoniacal, which changed into that of almost frightful irony, as 
changed the current of his thought. : 

‘“* * Meet me at the mill at ten; you have often done so for your own 
convenience.” Most true!—The wretched pittance which this living 
yielded was all that I possessed. And more I had resolved on. Since 
then, however, the Granary has been opened, and the Shepherd is 
within. There was atime when Lucy—when his daughter, was alive, I 
did not hesitate to buy his absence—upon her account. Then money, 
lose it as he might, brought some return. But she is gone—there, too, 
I think I’m safe ?”’ 

A libidinous leer, which had lighted up his face, suddenly faded into 
utter ghastliness, as he started in emotion from his chair. 

*‘ Should he indeed suspect that I was the seducer; that Lucy’s 
tale of Spanshackle’s deceit was all a fiction; by Heavens! my life 
were jeopardicd. And seems there not a something almost like it in 
the note? No—no—my fears have made me mad. She kept her 
faith inviolate; and all was right when Spanshackle was banished, in 
time—and but in time—to colour the deceit.” 

‘* Yet I must have him looked to. This new naval force, established 
on the coast, although it ends my profits, may secure my safety. They 
are stern as he is. Dogs, when urged, that worry! Selected now, 
because considered foremost in the fray, and not to be corrupted— 
pshaw !—I wonder what their price is? Folly !—Is that aught to me? 
Secure in all I coveted, my game is now clear. To play the rigid 
magistrate ; the faithful guardian—when convenient—of the revenue ; 
above all, the meek and pious Pastor of this flock, whose weaker feel- 
ings, tenderest emotions, must all be blunted by a sense of duty, should 
that require him e’en to slay the scabbed sheep his heart has yearned 
for. Ah!—Ahi—Ah!—Deceit is oft more fatal than the knife, and 
safe withal.” 

“‘T’ll go to-night!) The money must be risked, and may be well 
employed. To point his lair out now, would be to give him every 
quibbling chance the law admits of. Once at bay, his earths all 
stopped, and enemies around, the ancient fox will fight—and fight in 
silence—till he dies.” 

Approaching footsteps here interrupted the Rector’s reverie. He 
threw the letter on the fire, watching until it was consumed, hastily 
resumed his chair, and was seemingly engaged in the perusal of a news- 
paper, as his brother, Sir Falstaff Feignfavor, entered, or rather rolled, 
into the apartment. 


‘‘Good morning, Fred. ; we thought you were not up. I wished to 
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say adieu, before I left for home; and therefore followed James, who 
stated you were here, and, he believed, alone.”’ 

‘<] was at my devotions. Leave the room, Sir’’—(to the servant) — 
‘‘ Be seated, Falstaff; ere you go, I've something to communicate.’ 

Admiral Sir Falstaff Feignfavor, in personal appearance, was unlike 
his brother in every respect. Bloated, yet cadaverous, his flabby, re- 
laxed, and pensile cheeks overhung the black silk stock which com- 
pressed his neck almost to strangulation, like the discoloured jaw- 
pouches of an immense baboon. His two small, green, restless eyes, 
looking (it might be imagined) as if anxious to escape from behind 
the massive cheek-bones they hopelessly peered over, their prominence 
being exaggerated by the puffy wrinkles which surmounted them, 
With little beard, and that little sedulously removed by the razor, his 
mastiff mouth and dewlapped chin were fully exhibited in naked de- 
formity ; whilst his shirt-collar, which he wore stiffened, and high up, 
being depressed at right angles over the stock, stuck out on either side 
of his countenance to a ridiculous extent, giving him at all times the 
appearance of a strangled pig, in the agonies of dissolution. His por- 
poise-like carcase and pudding-head were united by a neck so short, as 
to be scarcely discernible; presenting altogether a perfect prototype of 
a colossal Punch. The whole a mass of obesity and filth, the latter not 
outward, but constitutional, exuding odours which were any thing but 
ambrosial. 

Assuming a chair, with some degree of evident surprise and irritation, 
the Admiral watched his brother’s motions, as he opened the door, 
looked cautiously out, reclosed it, and released a spring, by which it 
was secured. Having at length reseated himself, Sir Falstaff, whose 
temper was anything “put well disciplined, observed crabbedly, ‘* Your 
devotions—Hem ! you appear to have improved in that respect. At all 
events, I think my rank, and the distinguished services I have rendered 
to my country, as well in council as in fight, might have secured me 
from insult, in the presence of your servant.’ 

“Pshaw! Falstaff—nonsense—devotions—all a farce. You might 
have seen it was necessary to say something, to divert the attention of 
that fellow. And as to your services, pray forget them for the present, 
as I have something of importance to talk about.” 

‘‘ Of importance, Sir! You avail yourself of your relationship to in- 
sult me, and are safe. But I should like to know what can be of more 
importance, than a detail of those achievements which ?— 

‘‘ | cannot listen to now ’’—interrupted the Rector—*‘ as you surely 
must know, that to me in particular the idea is ludicrous. W hy, man, 
Pindar at the uttermost, had only described you as, 


‘¢ «The petty hero of a tarry tub!’ ”’ 


*« Damn Pindar !—who’s Pindar? I would kick him if I heard him 
apply any such language to me. This arm, which nobly did its duty 
in the public cause, can show its powers when privately insulted.” 

‘* No doubt—no doubt, and very energetically, provided it could 
reach over the circumference of your stomach; as Trysail observed, 
at the election, when he saw you, endeavouring to lay your hand upon 
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the pommel of your sword, whilst giving a spirited description of the 
Frigate’s capture. 

‘* But I meant not to offend,” continued the Rector, availing him- 
self of his brother’s silence, his rage having rendered him incapable of 
articulation—‘‘ | meant not to offend, but wished to speak to you 
seriously about Trysail, with whom we are both involved.” 

“ Trysail’s a blackguard !” vociferated the Admiral; ‘‘ and your 
dabbling with him has been wholly on your own account. An officer 
of my rank, honour, distinction, and achievements, could never mix him- 
self up with such a fellow.”’ 

** Gently, Falstaff—that might do elsewhere; I freely own, this man’s 
familiarity has long become intolerable. But, he knows our parent- 
age—claims something like relationship—has served us long and 
faithfully,—and we are in his power. He knows all this—and there- 
fore is not easily controlled. The heaviest tax, however, which he 
levies—to me the most irksome, consists in his familiar tone, and con- 
fident address. ‘ Old Blowfroth,’ as he calls me !—Why, but a few 
months since he told me, when half drunk, and I refused him money, 
that all we had, your Baronetcy, and bauble toys—(his very words)— 
my church preferment, fortune, and effects, had all been once con- 
tained within a gin tub.” (Mentally)—‘‘ He must be disposed of !’’ 

‘*« Did he indeed say so? 1 wish I had been near, to have chastised 
him,” 

‘ Falstaff, you must be certainly deranged. Or, rather, talk so 
much of prowess, honours, and achievements, that you deceive yourself, 
Chastise, indeed! A man whose single blow would kill you on the 
spot. A desperate outlaw. One whose track is marked with blood— 
who fears or cares for no man. The very character that you assume, 
for reckless daring, stern, relentless ire, and iron nerves,—without the 
gaudy trappings. Pshaw !—I heard him say myself, he’d paid your 
Banker, share for share, of all the goods he ran upon this coast, for many 
years, and had the vouchers still. That you received him in your 
poorer days, with kindness—like a brother. That he helped you on— 
risked all to serve you. Brought his Cutter out of Cherbourg, in a gale 
at north, when none believed it possible ; and kept at sea, until he 
found you out, and told you how, and when, and where, to cut the 
Frenchman off. Did more, for finding you were weakly manned, he 
left his vessel with a mate and boy, and went on board your Frigate 
with his crew of thirty gallant hands,— Was pilot whilst he stayed, and 
led you to your quarry. But when time—and votes—and petticoats— 
had made you rich; and peace, and poverty, sat heavy on him—you 
cast him off, disowned his services, refused all aid, and left him nought 
to wish for but revenge !”’ (Mentally) —*« I'll have the money out of 
him for Trysail, and bait the trap at but a small expense.”’ 

‘You shock me, Frederick,’ said Sir Falstaff, evidently moved, 
and greatly agitated. ‘‘ It is most true—he did, indeed. I have been 
much to blame! But what can I do?” 

‘* Do!—he sent for money yesterday, to make another venture; and 
money he must have. He wants five hundred pounds; that sum he 
says will set him up again, and he'll repay it.”’ 
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‘* Five hundred pounds!—It cannot be; repayment’s all a farce. 
He's such a scapegrace now, he always loses. Then, this naval Coast 
Guard—no—no! No share forme. My rank, commission, all, were 
then at stake. I'll give him half; and he may call at Sterling's Bank, 
and draw it. Stay—’twere better not to open old accounts. Give 
him the money, Fred., and I'll repay you.’ 

“ He will not take that sum: but I suppose, as usual, I must make it 
up. You'll draw a cheque, however, for your share, and leave it with 
me ?”’ 

‘* Yes—yes, when I can write—before 1 go—I feel unwell at present. 
Tell Trysail, too, I wish him well——and—there’s nothing to revenge. 

The Admiral, whose varied emotions had latterly become almost over- 
powering, arose with difficulty and retired; vainly endeavouring to 
conceal his agitation beneath a studied show of carelessness. His 
brother watched him till he disappeared, then inwardly remarked— 
‘« My rank, achievements, courage and success— Poor Falstaff !—such 
the stuff that man is made of! Say rather, fools!—They dance a 
painted puppet to the world, and think the ass that moves it is 
unseen. 

** But for my task to-night! I like it not, yet still it must be done. 
I'll use due caution, and go armed. He wants but money surely, and 
does not suspect ?—It cannot be,—for were it so, these walls would not 
protect me. I must be prompt, but cool, and lead him haltered— 
noosed—securely to his fate. The Bull is not entangled, like the Hare, 
with flimsy wires, and fragile fastenings.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 


Yes |—doubt the Slave, 
Whose facile tongue, with honeyed words o’ercharged, 
Still praises, and professes to be pleased. 
And yet more doubt the sanctified deceit 
Which wears religion only as a mask. 
Be this your touchstone—If an open hand, 
A generous sympathy, and feeling heart, 
Are obvious in his manner and his life, 
Scan not too closely into minor faults, 
For all are Men:—and there, may good abide ! 
But if, regardless of his brother’s woe, 
The wretched still appeal to him in vain ; 
His interest only opening a heart 
Where all is callous, cold, and passionless : 
I say—howe’er the Fiend may be disguised 
In outward holiness, and seeming faith, 
Avoid him as a pestilence—for there 
Lurk villany, and danger, and deceit ! 


Tue evening closed heavily in, as the Rector of Rungoods prepared 
himself to keep his appointment. With customary caution, he had 
taken care to supply the members of his family and establishment with 
ostensible reasons for absenting himself unattended at that hour; by 
intimating, as he invariably did upon such occasions, that his object 
was a visit of benevolence,—apparent charity, in a perverted sense, 
being applied by him to cover a multitude oi sins; although its 
reality was an emotion of which his narrow heart had never been 
susceptible. 

Retiring for some minutes to a dressing-room, after making such 
necessary change of apparel as the inclemency of the night required, 
he unlocked a secret drawer, and took out of it some money, a small 
dark lantern, and a pair of strong, though highly-finished pistols ; his 
practical knowledge, and habitual use of the latter, being manifested 
by care in examining the flints and primings, that they were actually 
charged and securely stopped. These secreted on either side, in 
breast pockets seemingly intended for the purpose, he proceeded—his 
hour of appointment having nearly arrived. 

The night wind, accompanied by occasional drifts of misty sleet, 
moaned mournfully as it passed ; the moon, although full, giving but a 
checkered and uncertain light. A path, however, which the Rector 
pursued, appeared too well known to render even darkness an incon- 
venience. Crossing angularly a plantation at the back of his house, 
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leaving Rungoods on the right, he traversed the adjacent marsh, reach- 
ing at length an extensive sheet of water. Thence, turning towards 
Sandhaven, he directed his way along the edge of a deep but narrow 
brook, or rather canal, for its embankment was artificial, until a build- 
ing of some extent became partially visible; to reach which, it was 
necessary to make a trivial circuit through some copsewood—the rivulet 
intervening, and cutting off direct communication, 

Arrived upon a wooden quay, which was attained by crossing a 
neglected cart-road, the mill might be distinctly seen; a long, meagre- 
looking brick building, high gabled and steep roofed; somewhat 
dilapidated, and overspread with that species of miniature fungus— it 
is not moss—which gives structures, long exposed to the sea air, a grey 
and mouldering appearance. 

Its foundation, and that of the surrounding premises, stood entirely 
upon piles, originally driven across the entrance of a small creek, 
emptying itself at Sandhaven; expanding above into the lake—it 
might be termed—before mentioned, which formed an extensive mill- 
dam ; the tide at flood being admitted by a watercourse, beneath the 
buildings, supplied with gates to prevent its egress, except through the 
channel whose current gave motion to the mill-wheel. 

Solitary itself, the place acquired an additional aspect of dreariness 
from the night’s inclemency ; a varied and uncertain light—to speak 
metaphorically—clothing its loneliness in desolation. Borne heavily 
upon the blast, as flitted past clouds of denser character, their deep 
shadows crept along the walls, in wild fantastic shapes—-to the startled, 
nay guilty eye of the Rector, presenting, amid other images of horror, 
that of a bald, colossal head, in pallid and convulsive agony. 

He hesitated, paused—and once he fled amain. His was, however, 
that grade of mind to which desperation supplies the place of courage. 
Whereby, mastering with difficulty emotions that memory incited, like 
a busy fiend, to ‘‘ harrow up the soul,” he retraced his steps ; and if 
he trembled, it was coward self alone which shook within him, un- 
blessed by repentance, and untinctured with contrition ! 

Gaining hastily the mill door, and obtaining admission by means of 
a key which he carried about him, the Rector, after reclosing it, drew 
forth his lantern; its bull’s eye, and reflector, upon removal of the 
shade, thrusting a body of direct rays, spear-like, through the darkness, 
against the opposite wall, without spreading around any great degree 
of general light. It was a large and gloomy apartment, rather encum- 
bered in appearance by an immense hopper and quantities of grain in 
sacks; overhung, or rather festooned throughout, with gigantic cob- 
webs, thickened and rendered conspicuous by successive strata of 
floury dust, which assumed in the remoter parts, as sluggishly agitated 
by the air, shroud-like and spectral appearances. At least so thought 
the Rector, as, for an instant closing his eyes, he shuddered, after cast- 
ing one timid glance around. 

A mill hopper may be described as an open wooden frame, narrow - 
ing at the bottom, funnel-shaped, to use a familiar expression, being, 
however, square, not circular, the receptacle for corn when about to be 
ground. Inthe present instance its sides were rendered perpendicular, 
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and projected a little, by having bins or lockers built around; seemingly 
intended to hold grain of different descriptions, for the convenient 
supply of the machinery when in motion; any admixture being pre- 
vented by narrow slanting covers to each, sliding in grooves, instead 
of working upon hinges. 

Leaning for a second against it, the Rector, setting down his lantern, 
removed the upper bin cover; and passing his hand inside, withdrew a 
fastening, which allowed the front to open as a door; precisely 
beneath its edge, when closed, and hidden by the plank’s thickness, 
appearing a narrow orifice, sufficient only to admit an open hand. 
This, however, enabled him to raise up without difficulty a trap door, 
that formed, in fact, the locker’s bottom, under which might be seen 
a ladder, descending into a passage, leading towards the upper or 
southern end of the building. 

Reanimated by exertion, and evidently reassured, the Rector, after 
slightly feeling for his pistols, descended, taking the light with him. 
Proceeding along a passage, built of wreck-wood, which was terminated 
by the mill's watercourse, he stopped, ere attaining its extremity, and 
pushing aside part of the partition on his right, entered a recess thereby 
concealed. Three slight knocks, followed by a low whistle, were re- 
sponded to from within; a suppressed voice demanding,—‘ How is 
the tide now ?”—* A little ahead of the moon,” replied the Rector, 
using a preconcerted and common countersign among Smugglers ;—* I 
am here, Mr. Trysail, and every thing is safe.” 

After some little difficulty experienced in removal of bolts and fas- 
tenings within, admission was at length given; and the Rector entered 
a large wood-constructed apartment, presenting the appearance of a 
ship’s cabin, united to that of an extensive store-room. It was situated 
beneath, or rather contained within, a quay, in front of the building ; 
constructed of old ship-timber, and, like a coffer-dam, rendered im per- 
vious to water from without; furnished at one end with a brass stove, 
such as is commonly used at sea, its funnel leading to a flue in the 
chimneys above; before which stood an oak table and chairs, un- 
painted, polished from use, and blackened by the combined influences 
of smoke and age. Altogether the place could not be considered as even 
wanting in comfort; lights, and a large fire, shedding their genial in- 
fluence around ; retaining at the same time characteristics which marked 
it as a retreat for smugglers and outlaws. 

Upon the table lay a pair of pistols still cocked, evidently resigned 
only after the countersign had been given; a Demijohn, or large grey 
stone-bottle, of foreign make, containing spirits ; some water in a black 
jack ; pipes, tobacco, and drinking-glasses ;—whilst around lay scat- 
tered small packing cases, many of them broken open, still holding 
cards, gloves, silk-handkerchiefs, and ivory fans; a few tubs or casks, 
such as are used for illicit importation ; a suspended hammock, with its 
bedding complete; and near a door, at the remoter end, a vessel’s sails, 
coils of rope, a compass, and an upright rack, wherein several stand of 
arms, in good order, were arranged, with some attempt at ornamental 
disposition. 
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The inmate was a man of large stature, and brawny make ; his for- 
midable chest and shoulders fully displayed by a knitted blue worsted 
waistcoat, fitting closely, which he wore without a coat, or other 
covering, the residue of his dress being that of a seaman. In age, pro- 
bably fifty: but personal neglect, perhaps hardship, exposure, and in- 
temperance, or all combined, had added something to their number, 
without, however, even indicating decay. A broad forehead, surrounded 
by dark, curled, and grizzly hair, unthinned by time, matched well with 
features, which from size lent a kind of rugged dignity to his swarthy 
countenance, supported and enhanced by the manly expressiveness 
of vivid eyes, undimmed by age, and unblemished by dissipation ; it was 
plain, notwithstanding, his potations this night had bordered upon 
excess, stopping short of drunkenness, but producing excitement. A 
strange contrast to every other adjunct in such a scene being pre- 
sented by a volume of Shakespear’s Plays lying open upon the table 
at which he had evidently been sitting, ere disturbed, engaged in its 
perusal. 

‘* You have not hurried yourself, I think,” said the Smuggler, sullenly, 
stepping into the recess, and thrusting to the external partition; after- 
wards reclosing and refastening an inside door, in a manner which 
proved its strength, whilst it indicated necessity for uncommon pre- 
caution. ‘* You have not hurried yourself, 1 think; but perhaps the 
way is less inviting than it used to be in busier times and happier 
seasons 2?” 

‘No path can be disagreeable which leads us to the assistance of a 
friend,”’ replied the Rector, stooping before the fire to conceal his agita- 
tion; his haggard countenance and glaring eyes betraying emotions 
which he sought to hide, by affecting chilliness and exhaustion ; whilst 
his hand stole cautiously towards the breast of his coat, as Trysail 
approached the table from the extremity of the apartment. 

‘*‘ A friend did you say? That is a term seldom heard by misfortune; 
and d—n me, if ever I expected to have it applied to me again !—If 
you mean that, Blowfroth,” continued the Smuggler, his countenance 
losing every indication of displeasure, his eyes becoming suffused, and 
his lip trembling with emotion, ‘‘If you mean that, Blowfroth—turn 
about—give us your hand, as in the days of yore—and all shall be for- 
given, and forgotten !”’ 

He stretched forth his brawny arm towards the Rector, who, with 
averted head and an innate shudder, allowed him to take hold of the tips 
of his fingers. And they then stood for a second confronted to each 
other, no unapt personifications of excited, but manly sincerity—of 
sanctified, craven, and trembling fraud. 

Feignfavor, whom this last act on the part of the Smuggler satisfied 
that his apprehensions, magnified as they had been by guilt, and fostered 
by fear, were groundless, as regarded any discovery respecting the 
daughter, become gradually reassured. His stone-like heart, imper- 
vious to every better feeling and creditable emotion, thenceforward 
regarding only with apathy and hatred, as cold as they were intense, 
the man whom he had injured and destroyed. ‘‘I scarcely expected 
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such a reception, Mr. Trysail, after al] my exertions’ —he faltered 
out, his voice still tremulous with dread—‘ and give me leave to add, 
I scarcely have deserved it.’ 

The Fiend, whose province is to tempt and to betray, could ape no 
better semblance of friendly indignation and haggard irony than that 
which he assumed. | 

‘‘ Perhaps I have been to blame,” ejaculated his subdued and de- 
fenceless victim, denuded of his natural ability and circumspection, as 
well by the art of the tempter, as the potations he had indulged in. 
‘‘And you—were always kind to Lucy,”—he proceeded, the large 
tears chasing each other rapidly over hisiron countenance. ‘* And her 
poor old Father’s heart is broken!” He threw himself violently back- 
ward in a chair, covered his face with his hands; whilst the bitter, the 
brain-scathing drops of agonized regret, gushing silently through his 
fingers, might well have been likened to the waters of despair ! 

The Rector, who by this time had become perfectly collected, his 
satanic countenance assuming an additional acuteness and startling 
malignity, as he regarded the agitation of Trysail, without the 
sphere of his observation, at length sat down beside him; and laying a 
hand gently on his shoulder, in the mildest accents besought him to be 
comforted. ‘‘ It is our duty to wean ourselves from the attachments of 
this world,” whispered the hypocrite; ‘‘ and to look forward through the 
trivial miseries of this sublunary state, to joys that have no end, and 
peace which passeth not away. All know you have been wronged ; 
most deeply injured, wounded, and betrayed; and that by one who 
could not be suspected—whose youth you sheltered with a parent’s 
care ; who shared your confidence, and shared your crimes.” A knife- 
like emphasis, although scarcely perceptible to the ear, particularized 
** your crimes.” 

‘‘ Ah! there’s the rub,” sobbed forth the wretched man.—‘* The 
seed I planted soon brought bitter fruit—I made him Smuggler, Outlaw, 
and deceiver—and he repaid me!” He paused—‘‘ And yet I know 
not how it was—Lucy, though kind and sisterly to Spanshackle, I never 
saw her familiar. She seemed, if mild, too highly taught—thought too 
much of herself to listen to a man whose only merit was his youth and 
sterling value as a seaman. I little deemed, when others sneered, and 
said she sang, and danced, and looked so like a lady, that it would 
come to this; and they as little dreamt, how well she was entitled to 
the name.” A longer pause—‘‘ But Lucy ne’er confessed it—refused 
all answer on this head alone to all her father’s prayers—my wretched, 
wretched girl, she wrung my heart but once, and then she died!” 

‘** Youth seldom calculates on such occasions, and love was always 
blind,” interposed the Rector, who perceived the dangerous bias of his 
thoughts, and sought to change their current. ‘ I own myself, con- 
sidering all things—your various losses, trials, and misfortunes; I some- 
times thought that Lucy’s talents were too much drawn forth, too highly 
cultivated, to be well received, or suit her proper station.” 

‘‘ Her proper what ?”" said the Smuggler, instantly arousing himself, 
and fixing his eyes savagely on Feignfavor. ‘‘ Pray, why was that 
inferior to your girls ?—or how long has it been that they were even 
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equals? Why,d—n me, | remember in this very berth, when you were 
penniless, your children ragged, and your credit low, whilst | com- 
manded thousands. You always borrowed money with one claim, the 
whining plea of poor relationship. And I allowed it—did far more— 
for giving you a chance in many ventures, I set youon your legs. And 
whilst you worked a traverse round Old Screw—the poor, weak fool, 
that held this Borough then—TI bolstered up your interests in the town, 
which to a man, were Smugglers! Yes, yes! I well remember that 
same night, when you, a stanch Reformer, Old Jolly Blowfroth—as 
you called yourself, to catch the flats, and knew that it would please 
them—announced your power to serve your friends, and votes, by 
holding an appointment in the Customs. And how we laughed when 
you described the manner of obtaining it. You said, the Sharks were 
weak—debates ran high—you popped the question for the place— 
were told it was incongruous—impossible. And then—our Liberal 
members, both were dumb as Wigblocks, until that point was carried. 
Smuggling did well thenceforth, until your nest was feathered—and, 
what between your preaching and deceit, Old Screw had left you all ! 
But now, to speak of my poor Lucy thus, and sneer about her station ? 
Look at home! And blush at the remembrance, as you may.” 

‘“You quite misunderstood me, Mr. Trysail,” drawled out the 
trembling caitiff,—‘* I merely meant to intimate, it is a duty, binding 
on us all, to meet the will of Providence with patient resignation and 
humility. I’m sure, Sir Falstaff, and myself, have always noticed you 
at proper times, and looked upon you even as a friend.” 

‘* You’ve shown it strangely, then. But wherefore not? I made 
you both. And notice me! Why can you have forgotten who we 
are? Or that my father, after years of toil, of gallant service, honour- 
ably closed, retired a Master in the Navy. Sent me there, a Midship- 
man, with his old friend and former Captain, who, had he but lived, 
would have averted all. Alas! he fell, as best becomes a Briton, on a 
deck bestrown with conquered foes! And when that villain joined— 
half Grasscomber, half Tailor, in appearance—who flogged me for a 
folly which in youth was scarcely more than laughable—I burnt his 
Steward’s wig !—Why then, I say, life lost its value—whirled about my 
brain—I watched my chance, and as he stood abaft—I shot him !— 
and jumped overboard at once. The night was dark—I swam I knew 
not why. A vessel neared—I hailed—was hauled on board, and 
found she wasa Smuggler. Come what might, the die was cast, and 
that decided it!” 


Trysail here turned hastily to the table, filled up a glass with spirits, 
and gulped it down at once. 

‘* And you take notice of me? Sneer at Lucy’s station?” he pro- 
ceeded. ‘* Little thought my father, when he spent his all in educa- 
ting, fitting out, and sending forth his sole descendant, that snivelling, 
sneaking, dirty-nosed Falstaff, the son of his door-opening, bone- 
polishing cousin, whom he looked upon a species of disgrace, would be 
entered in the same ship, and more regarded, because supported by a 


Lord, than the willing heart, and ready hand, that feared and cared for 
nothing ! 
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‘* But it does not signify a d—n!” vociferated the Smuggler, 
smiting the table with a force that might have felled an ox,—‘‘ I have 
deserved it all—I shed an old man’s blood ;—not the base villain’s who 
had rent my heart. But then you tempted me and urged me on: 
and curses have pursued me ever since !” 

‘* Dear Mr. Trysail,” interposed the terror-stricken Rector, who 
perceived his life was hanging on a thread,—‘‘ be moderate—be calm 
—you did but that which might be fully justified—an act of self-defence, 
enjoined in Scripture, and allowed by man.” 

‘* No—no, I’ve laid that flattering unction to my soul, and find that 
it avails not. Had he been slain at once, the case were different; 
but wounded as he lay—after the fight was done—the run effected 
—you said we were not safe—he knew us, one, or both—for he had 
caught a glimpse of you disguised, and asked for your assistance ;— 
that dead men told no tales—and drunken villain !—miserable wretch ! 
—excited, maddened, put beside myself—I killed him praying and 
defenceless! | From that day forth, one hour of luck, prosperity, or 
peace have not been mine ;—a hand unseen has followed me, and cast 
a blasting mildew on my dearest hopes !’’ 

‘¢ But—you cannot think 2” inquired the Rector—‘“‘ you surely 
cannot say, that I intended more than to secure our present safety, on 
that fearful night, by keeping him concealed. _Why—dead men tell no 
tales—is but a by-word, any one might use, at such a time ;—I knew 
not you were drunk—at least, not so ferociously insane, as afterwards 
appeared,” 

‘* Oh! that was it—you could not mean it, ay !’—sneered the Smug- 
gler—‘‘ You were not interested ?—Why did you, then, inform me how 
to bury him, in such a way, as made discovery impossible ?—show 
how to step the mill-dam water, from the watercourse, beneath these 
buildings, and above the wheel by banking off the stream ?—watch 
when the tide receded, at Sandhaven,—let run the gates, and lay the 
channel bare? Deep in the mud, poor fellow, there he lies, moored 
head and stern, with heavy pigs of ballast. And one brief tide, suf- 
ficed to let the water on again, and hide his grave for ever !” 

‘* But that was afterwards,” persisted Feignfavor,—‘‘ when naught 
remained, but to conceal the crime you had committed.” 

‘* Most strange to say,” continued Trysail, disregarding the Rector’s 
observation, ‘* fate seems to bind me here, although I loathe, abhor, 
and dread the spot. Go where I will, I’m hunted back again. No 
other place affords me e’en concealment. Misfortune, poverty, and 
wrath, have doomed me to destruction and despair! He comes here 
too, sometimes ; I’ve seen him—known him present! His voice has 
whispered in the stillest night, and bellowed in the tempest ; thrilling 
through my heart, a creeping horror not to be described !” 

Trysail looked wildly round, his dilated eye and trembling lip be- 
speaking an intensity of dread. Whilst Feignfavor, in obvious per- 
turbation, sat silently aghast. 

‘“¢ Come, drink,” said the Smuggler after a pause, pushing the black 
jack towards the Rector, and assuming a frightful levity, more terrific 
even than his former state, as being clearly an effect of inebriety. 
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‘‘ Come, drink ; I never feared him when alive, and must not fear him 
dead !” 

‘‘ Hush, hush!” the Rector whispered, cautiously and low, thrown 
wholly off his guard —‘‘ these walls may evidence against us. I pra 
you drink no more,—look not so strangely. It was a dreadful deed ; 
you should not have destroyed him!” 

‘* And you should not have tempted me ; though mine the arm, ’twas 
you that shed his blood! I doubt you, too, sometimes, with those 
Jong yarns, about you did not mean it—and of Lucy’s station. But 
bear in mind, though true, as steel to scabbard, with an honest pal, 
just play me false; and d—n me, mark,—we swing together, Blow- 
froth! Ay! look, but mind you’re warned. And now to business: 
have you brought the stuff? You fork out rather slowly, I suppose, 
because I’m borrowing my own? Come, fill your glass— no better 
hand, once wet his other eye !”’ 

‘« You really have unnerved me, Mr. Trysail, and more surprised than 
wounded. Fierce as you are, I never thought you mean enough to 
threaten, one, whom regard alone, and friendship for you, has placed 
within your power. In those wild days, how different was your tale. 
None then denounced the craven, crawling slave, who sold his part- 
ners, to secure himself, with louder execration and disgust ; or cursed 
with greater vehemence the wretch, who wrung from fear, what was 
denied to love. Your language, and your manner too, are changed. 
A long association with the base, has quite obscured the gentleman, 
who once, though wild, was not to be mistaken. But, it was not you 
that spoke :—to-morrow, this delusion will be o’er. I know you better, 
Trysail, than to believe that which would wound me sorely.” (Men- 
tally)—‘* I'll lead him gently onward to the snare, and silence him for 
ever !” 

** Well, come, that’s handsome! If I’ve done you wrong, I’m sorry 
for it. But why do you torment me with your sneers, and make me 
say what otherwise I would not? I meant it not, indeed !” 

‘7 know it perfectly: I’m quite convinced of it, my friend. And 
Trysail, show me but the way to serve you, and prove my willingness in 
every sense.” 

‘* Then you are really Frederick, my former friend, companion, and 
adviser? The man, whose sense and knowledge of the world I always 
knew and valued. Not the stiff-backed, purse-proud, distant, heart- 
less Rip, who, having made the best use of my service, would fain dis- 
own, forget, and cancel all?” 

‘“‘ Such baseness I repudiate, abhor!—the bare suspicion is an in- 
sult. J am in heart the same I ever was. A little changed, perhaps, 
from obvious reasons, and approaching age; yet still, your best, your 
warmest, and sincerest friend! But come, time wears apace, you 
want some money; may I not inquire your views, and future pro- 
spects 2” 

‘‘T am ashamed, most heartily ashamed, of all that’s happened. 


That accursed drink,—but you have sobered me! Your conduct 
wounds, nay, cuts me to the heart,” 
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‘‘Then let it be forgotten. You propose to try your luck again ? 
But have a care, the case is wholly altered.” 

‘‘ | know it, and am anxious to succeed, ere yet this Coast Guard 
have arrived in force, and blocked out every chance.” 

‘¢ But, where would you attempt? I know no spot now, that is not 
fully guarded ?” 

‘‘ 1 do—in Rockfast Bay. I’ll run the Cutter in the darkest night, 
within a boathook’s length, upon the shore. Find out our former place, 
the gap among the cliffs, in shingle cove, and land the tubs, without 
the slightest risk. The Coast Guard can’t be every where. As yet, 
the men are strangers, harassed off their legs, and not accustomed to 
the business. ] know it can be done!” 

‘* Well, then, I’m ready to assist. What money do you want ?” 

‘« T said, five hundred pounds.” 

‘* Yes, but the sum seems large, as smuggling has declined. Fal- 
staff will not come forward. He conceives the thing not only dan- 
gerous, but madly rash, and quite impossible. You have but me to 
look to, and, though most willing, still my means have limits. Say, one 
half the sum, to make a trial with 2?” 

‘‘ You mean, then, to refuse me? Half the sum were worse than 
nothing. A hit may there be made; but second trials now have no 
existence. Each separate run must have a different spot.” 

‘* Well, well, my friendship and regard induce me even to distress 
myself. You will find the money there.”—(Hands him a pocketbook.) 
‘« When start you, pray ? and when will you return? I shall be upon 
tenter hooks until I know you’re safe.” (Internally)—“‘ I shall, indeed, 
and quieted, my friend!” 

‘* I’m off to-morrow in a fisherman. The Cutter is in Cherbourg, and 
detained for a small sum I owe. Besides, her size is inconvenient in 
the present day. She’s eating herself out in sheer expenses. After 
this, I must obtain a smaller. The following darks but one, will be 
my time. The moon comes in on Thursday: let me see? I'll say, on 
Saturday or Sunday night.” 

‘‘ The days you always choose. Perhaps excusably, because the 
persons who assist on shore have one night’s rest before or afterwards. 
Be cautious, though ; for still, I think, the thing is hazardous. 

‘“‘ And Trysail, do not be offended, whilst I beg you will not mar 
your better qualities—your sterling worth and manliness of mind, by 
harbouring suspicion of your friends. Many things may throw a 
colouring of cold neglect upon our best intentions: for the world has 
claims and usages which bind us down with adamantine ties. Hence- 
forward, then, whate’er may be appearances, I pray you to consider me 
sincere. As one who, cherishing a warm regard, is but neglectful of 
minuter forms. A word at parting. Former days must have convinced 
you how I disregard all mere observances. That cant, dissimulation, 
and deceit have my abhorrence! Let me, then, intreat, as time has 
taken off the fervour of our passions, that you, like me, will seek the 
better way. Withstanding all temptations to do ill; and humbly com- 


pensate for errors past by rational repentance. The ways of holiness 
are ways of peace!” 
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The Rector fervently pressed the hand of Trysail, which he held 
between his own; at the same time, turning away from his emotion, 
manifested by convulsive sobs, with a fiend-like smile, or rather con- 
tortion of countenance, which was actually appalling: ‘‘ You will put 
me in the punt across the lake’”—he added—‘‘ and thereby save my 
legs? Come, rouse yourself, and all will yet be well!” 

The Smuggler rose, but spoke not; for his heart seemed turned into 
astone. He led the way towards a door, opposite to that at which the 
Rector entered ; and opening it, descended by some steps to where a 
small, flat-bottomed boat lay moored within the watercourse. To cast 
her off, haul out, and pull across the lake, required but little time. 
The Rector landing, well advanced towards home ; and just returning, 
though with seeming warmth, a silent pressure from the hand of Try- 
sail: which marked the victim perfectly secured—the Tempter’s end 
attained ! 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE PARASITES. 


You’ll go and find this stranger out, 
Ere we can make a call ; 

And tell us first his whereabout, 
And whether short or tall. 


And look—if he has tarry hands, 
Or ugly crooked toes ; 

Stoops—stares—or squints ;—if well he stands, 
And wears becoming clothes. 


Tue morning after the Rector’s visit to the mill saw assembled in his 
library a coterie who ruled the destinies of Rungoods. Apparently 
suffering from exhaustion and fatigue, he himself reclined upon a sofa 
at the fire. Whilst close at hand, obsequious in attitude and manner, 
sat Mr. Toady Treadlightly, his Curate and factotum. 

This man’s profession had been evidently mistaken ; nature having 
stamped him the curvus arator, or crooked clown of the ancients, with 
an impress that could never be obliterated. Heavy shouldered, stoop- 
ing, and stupid, he united to the proportions of a coal-porter, the gait 
of a mountebank. Being rendered peculiarly remarkable, by assuming 
at all times, upon entering a room, the stealthy manner, pace, and 
vigilance of a wandered cat: seemingly afraid, lest dirt, impurity, or 
e’en his very footfall, should profane the carpets of his patron and 
superior. 

Bullet-eyed, with a pear-shaped nose, and shovel mouth; the charac- 
teristic marks of obstinacy, meanness, and revenge were prominently 
developed in his stolid countenance and chuckle head—into which, 
evidently, if an idea once chanced to gain admission, it was utterly im- 
possible it could ever afterwards escape. A sycophant, half Jesuit, 
half fool! 

The mistress of the mansion, and Rector’s second wife, as might have 
been anticipated, was very considerably his junior; one of those 
wretched instances of utter disproportion in age, which impress upon 
even a youthful female face, that premature declension, and latent dis- 
content and melancholy, not to be described, but easily distinguished. 
Lady-like, accomplished, and sooth to say, a little vain—she seemed to 
have forgotten that time steals away the roses which are never to 
re-bloom. But, though a somewhat faded, her silk-like hair, mild 
eyes, and open brow, might well have been admired; united as they 
were to many qualities of head and heart, eliciting, and worthy of. 
respect, 
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Married late, and with a fortune of her own, she knew her husband 
only as a man of affluence and weight—a pluralist—and patron of a 
Borough. It was not, therefore, strange, that seeing frequently the rude 
regard and odd familiarity with which he was addressed, unwitting of 
the cause, she sought to inculcate the Rector’s dignity, and power, and 
wealth, on all within her influence. Hence, folly held a mask before 
her eyes, and led her onward to absurdity, 

Participating in the same honourable office as Treadlightly, Miss 
Artley Armprude was humble friend, companion, confidant, and tale- 
bearer to the Magnificoes of Mudborough. Owing, reputedly, her 
birth to the kitchen gallantries of a noble Lord’s tenth cousin, problem- 
atically legitimated, this lady was tall, scraggy and muscular, with a 
sidelong stare, and affectation of hauteur, which were perfectly ridicu- 
lous; having personally very much the appearance of a laundress 
upon stilts, bedizened in her mistress’s attire; and walking with a 
peculiarity of manner that could only be satisfactorily accounted for 
by concluding she had two left legs. Grotesque in person and habit, 
the stagnation of her faculties festered into malignity and detraction. 
Distorting all things by the medium through which she regarded them— 
an envious, dirty, discontented, bad and vicious mind ! 

‘*You’re rather late this morning, Mr. Curate,” said the Rector, 
with great pomp and stateliness of tone; a habit never changed to this 
most wretched slave ; ‘ has any thing occurred to warrant your delay ?” 

‘I’ve been attending to the sale, Sir, of your pigs, upon the upper 
farm; have looked the papers over; called on our Churchwarden ; 
buried Bowseblock’s child, and brought the letters up. I likewise 
heard below, that Captain Treenail Tunhead has arrived; the officer 
appointed to command this Naval Coast Guard, I believe they call it.” 

‘Indeed! what, here so soon. A Captain, did you say? how know 
you that? Civilians hold the office, and at times are thus miscalled.” 

‘* But Bowseblock says he knows, and sailed with him when in a 
Man of War.” 

‘‘Oh! then he may be taken notice of. Give me the letters, I'll 
retire awhile ; and you can come to me in half an hour. You'll have 
to wait on him to-day.” 

The Rector rose with seeming difficulty, and left the room apparently 
in thought. 

‘* And where did you hear this, most happy harbinger of all intelli- 
gence?” inquired the mansion’s mistress, with a sneer. 

‘« At Bowseblock’s, Madam!” 

‘‘ Why, then, it must be true. Well, as you’re going once more to 
exhibit, I’]l just refresh your memory. Knock loudly at the door, and 
take with you a decent card; not wrinkled, doubled up, or finger- 
soiled : when in the hall, a booby consultation with your hat is quite 
unnecessary ; and go erect into the room, as if you had not just done 
swallowing a crooked S, as children say; changing your gait, if possi- 
ble, from that a calf might be supposed to have, if walking over egg- 
shells, or a dislocated hip.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” snickered the drawling Parasite. ‘‘ Ex—cel—lent, 
ex—cel—lent,’”’ suddenly distorting his countenance into a smirking 
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grin, and as instantly afterwards resuming his stupid, vacant stare, 
whilst Miss Armprude’s constant chorus chimed upon the ear—‘* Dear 
Mrs. Feignfavor, how very clever—how felicitous. Eh! eh!” 

‘* And Mr. Curate, if you did peruse that little book a little more—the 
Hints on Etiquette—it might induce you not to quite mistake your 
shoulder for your elbow; and perhaps e’en teach the difference—be- 
tween a bow and a prostration.” (The usual ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha! Ex— 
cel—lent indeed :”’ and, ‘“‘ Dear Mrs. Feignfavor, how very clever— 
how felicitous! Eh! eh!’”’) 

‘* Now listen to me. You will first find out what lodgings he has 
taken ; whether single, married, or a widower; and if he wants a house : 
then call on him; observe his age, his manner, language, and appear- 
ance—but mark, some Naval Officers are careless of exteriors, yet gen- 
tlemen withal. But why do I say this?—a pig might just as well be 
furnished with a microscope to study on a flower.”—‘‘ Ha! ha! ha! 
Ex—cel—lent.”—‘* Dear Mrs. Feignfavor, how very clever—how feli- 
citous! Eh! eh!” 

“Do, pray, attend. You'll mention, casually, the Rector and his 
lady are at home; that he is likewise Patron of this Borough—a 
man of interest, family, and friends ; and add, he seldom calls on any 
one, but always is most happy to receive, and be attentive to a 
stranger. Perhaps this may induce him to come up, without our calling. 
And you understand—I shall be waiting anxiously to hear the where- 
about, and full particulars ; therefore hasten back with that most happy 
countenance and mien, and all your well known zeal, intelligence, 
celerity, and grace.” 

“Ha! ha! most ex—cel—lent,” again drawled out the cringing 
sycophant, whilst creeping to the door, in seeming time to Armprude’s 
treble chant—‘‘ Dear Mrs. Feignfavor, how very clever—how feli- 
citous! Eh! eh!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ADONIS. 


An elephant in monkey dress, 

A huge baboon turned gay deceiver, 
Just half a ton of tenderness, 

At sixty quite a dear believer 

In all that youthful lips could sigh 

Of love—a bald and foxey Lecher, 
Whose mutton head and leaden eye 

He thought the very things to catch her. 


Tue intelligence which Treadlightly had communicated to the 
Rector respecting an Officer’s arrival, to command any description of 
force intended for the actual suppression of smuggling, could not fail 
in exciting an uncommon interest among the inhabitants of Rungoods. 
Particularly as Feignfavor’s lukewarm adoption of their cause in some 
recent squabbles with a miserable semblance of restriction, totter- 
ing about town in the person of a superannuated Exciseman, had 
given rise to great uneasiness and not a little surprise. The seniors 
only, could of course remember, their Pastor’s original position, neces- 
sities, the particulars, and causes of his advancement; and even their 
actual knowledge comprehended nothing more than Feignfavor’s for- 
merly intimate connection with Trysail and large participation in im- 
mense ventures successfully achieved. Suspicion, it is true, had not 
passed him by unnoticed upon the mysterious disappearance formerly 
of an active, resolute, and veteran Riding Officer ; but, it having been 
upon investigation satisfactorily ascertained that this functionary was 
deeply involved in debt and other liabilities, his voluntary and clandes- 
tine retirement was the solution at length arrived at—a conclusion, 
sedulously fostered and propagated by the few implicated in his death, 
of whom three had since miserably perished in a gale, leaving but Try- 
sail, exclusive of the Rector, who knew positively the manner of his 
decease and place of concealment. Enough, however, had transpired 
of known participation and community of interests to induce the whole 
town to look with confidence for Feignfavor’s support in all cases of 
contraband difficulty ; and this rather as a matter of right than even 
an estimated favour. Hence, ill-received intrusive familiarity on the 
one part, and ill-concealed irritation and annoyance on the other, 
generated chagrin and disappointment in applicants; whilst an intense 
desire to be safely rid of dangerous and irksome importunity became 
the ruling passion of a heart as void of generosity as it was wanting 
in feeling, by which friendship was estimated only as a subterfuge, and 
honesty and honour but as names. 
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Seated in a chair-lumbered closet, about twelve feet square, dignified 
by the name of a sitting-room, possession of which, together with two 
dormitories of similar dimensions, had only been vouchsafed him, at an 
exorbitant rent, as belonging to a service so utterly obnoxious, Cap- 
tain Treenail Tunhead, a man of bloated and bulky exterior, exhibited 
at first sight unquestionable indications of a temperament at once ex- 
citable and soft, with an obvious predisposition to and indulgence in 
those inevitably adjunct qualities, intemperance and irascibility. 

Without talent, interest, or wealth, his acquisition of rank in the 
Navy had been one of those enigmas which defied all elucidation ; 
save, as exhibiting the advantageous manner in which subserviency 
may be applied by folly and meanness to personal advancement. Sup- 
plying, likewise, a remarkable instance of that ‘tide in the affairs of 
men,” which, however denied, is as evident as it is unaccountable. An 
individual of obtuse mind and plebeian birth had thus by fortune been 
misplaced, who would, under ordinary circumstances, unquestionably 
have been made a mechanic, but that he never possessed intellect 
enough to coniprehend the principles upon which a hand-saw is con- 
structed. 

Pig headed, thick lipped, and beetle browed, it appeared as if his 
organ of smelling, in some unaccountable freak of Nature’s, had been 
suddenly cut short, leaving him only the butt end of a nose in the 
midst of an acre of countenance; his flat expanse of face resembling 
strikingly a discoloured pancake, into the extreme edges of which a 
few dun-coloured, misplaced hairs were stuck in straggling deformity ; 
a cod-like, cold, lack-lustre eye, without expression and devoid of 
sense, seemed placed about the ceiutre of his cheek, or rather where 
that centre would have been in general proportions ; in this case, how- 
ever, Shortened by a dumpling chin and heavy forehead, evidently 
deformed by infant hydrocephalus; the water clearly having since 
become his only substitute for brains; a transformation manifested as 
well by his lachrymal propensities over that great source of sensibility 
—the bottle—as his peculiarly melting mood whenever brought within 
the influence of the youthful and the fair; to whom, although approxi- 
mating sixty, he still considered himself an acceptable suitor, and in 
most instances perfectly irresistible. 

Calf-like in intellect, he yet possessed a species of left-handed wisdom 
that could scarcely be denominated cunning, which, whilst it rescued 
from utter contempt, tended only to render him most thoroughly 
hateful. A heartless, soulless, miserable voluptuary, a merciless task- 
master, and a despicable man. F 

The visit of Treadlightly to the Captain, at the time we speak of, 
had obviously been made and rendered acceptable ; as, with a most 
complacent smile, he continued to peruse a missive delivered to him by 
that Mudborough Mercury from his venerated superior; manifesting 
his pleasure in the contents of the note as he proceeded, by occasional 
simpers of gratified expectancy and the guttural grunting of a satisfied 
swine. This pleasurable reverie was, however, interrupted by the un- 
ceremonious entrance of a plump, well-looking Damsel, flaunting in 
cherry-coloured ribbons to profusion, and luxuriating in the mightiest of 
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Bustles, who, in the combined characters of servant and companion, 
superintended the domestic arrangements of this petty Sardanapalus ; 
preventing, at the same time, any undue accumulation within his coffers 
of the Kingdom’s current coin. 

‘I told you, Tittee,” said the half dotard, half deceiver, patting a 
cheek advanced familiarly over his shoulder, towards the letter which 
he held,—‘‘ I told you, Tittee, my rank would here be speedily acknow- 
ledged and properly attended to. Just look, the greatest man about 
the place writes thus, ‘ Dear Sir,,— mark that—‘ Dear Sir,—Indisposi- 
tion prevents my calling on you as I would have done ; I therefore hope 
all forms may be dispensed with, and you will dine with me at six— 
having something, as a Magistrate, to say, which may be useful in a 
public sense. Yours, very truly, Freperick Fricnravor.’ This, 
my dear, he sends me by a friend the moment I arrive. An Admiral 
himself could not have wished for more !”’ 

‘** And a precious hugly friend as ever I clapped eyes on. Why, he 
rucked his back up, like a frightened cat, in going up the stairs; and 
as to me, he never took the leastest notice on, the nasty cross-legged, 
wall-eyed spertacle.”’ 

‘“‘ Stay, stay, Tittee, you must not talk so fast about my friends. 
And as to taking notice of you? I thought you told me yesterday 
your love was all my own; and that you neither wished to see, nor hear, 
nor talk to any one beside myself. I hope you’re not deceiving me ?” 

‘“‘ Not I, indeed ; but, there, you’re always cross. When | lived in 
my other service, Master gave me twice as many frocks, and did not 
tease so.” 

‘* Indeed! Why then you must have loved another?” snarled the 
Nincompoop, reddening with jealousy and indignation, at the same time 
pushing her violently from him. ‘‘1 thought your Master said, when 
giving you a character, you were so silent, modest, nervous, and pecu- 
liarly afraid of him beyond all others, that, although the best of ser- 
vants, he must part with you, however great the loss. And yet he 
gave you dresses? Tittee! Tittee! What am I to think?” The 
melting mood, at this most dire reflection, supervened upon his wrath, 
and then he all but wept. 

‘“‘ There now—you will take on so! Every word I says you makes 
a thousand on. Master gave me dresses, to be sure, because I doed 
his business properly, and nothink els. I’m sartain sure, I always 
were afeard on him, the hugly Toad; but I sees how it is, now you're 
come to this here place, where you can have fine Ladies—I may go! 
But never mind. There’s none of tlem can love you alfe so well as I 
do—that’s for sartin! Ho! Ho! Ho!” She raised her little apron to 
her eyes and sobbed, or seemed to sob, as if her heart was broken. 

‘‘ My tender Tittee, do not be distressed ;_ I spoke but in a passion. 
Come to me, my dear; its quite impossible that I could have the 
slightest doubt of your affection. Do not weep; you quite unman 
me.” (Mentally)—‘‘ Sweet and guileless girl; the young heart only 
could be trained to this.” 

“‘Come—no, that I shan’t,” pouted the Damsel. ‘‘A poor Gal 
I may be; but I have got a spirit! I'll beg my bread from door 
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to door, upon my bended knees, before I will be twitted about others. 
And I that loves you so, and does so much, and never looks at no one. 
You nasty man! It’s only a hexcuse, because you does the likes your- 
self—you know you does. A ruinating all the Gals with that deludin 
tongue and andsome face; I wish I’d never clapt my eyes on it— 
indeed I do—andI may say so, now I've lost your love.” (Weeps.) 
“Ho! Ho! But never mind ; it will come home to you, depend 
upon it, when I’m dead and eone—Ho! Ho!” 

‘« My dearest Tittee, what are you about ?—what’s come to you ? 
Be comforted, my Lamb ; you have not lest my love; there—there, dry 
up your tears, my pretty; be at peace. I am your tender Tunny, 
loving and beloved. Come, kiss me, sweetest.” (Internally)—*‘* I must 
speak consolation to her wounded spirit. What power we have to lead 
the weaker sex, to good or evil.” 

‘* It’s very well to say so; but the proof’ s in eating of the pudding. 
See, what a ‘lovely ring you gave your sister but the other day, and I 
were shabbed off with a coral necklace; but never mind. And now 
you means to go along with these fine Ladies here, a spending of your 
money, leaving me at home to break my arte—and quite a poor for- 
lorner—Ho! Ho! It’s ard, indeed, to bear.” 

‘* No, dearest Tittee, do not think so, love: [ know your care of 
all my interests. If you wisha ring, why, buy one; but I thought that 
you preferred the necklace; at least, you said so—didn’t you, my 
Lamb? Well, there—come, make it up; and see my clothes got ready, 
for I must attend upon my friend, the magistrate. Get any thing you 
please ; for well I know your prudence i is but equalled by your love !” 

‘« How kind you is sometimes. If you would alwayst smile so, and 
not tease, how I should love your andsome face—I should-—indeed I 
should,” 

‘No, Tittee, dear; you flatter me, sweet gul. Iam growing old 
and ugly every day. There was a time, indeed, when I might have 
deserved it. They used to call me the Adonis, Lovee !” 

‘** You old ?—not you, indeed. Where shall you see a nicerer man, 
especial when you’re dressed out in your unicorns. The Ladies best 
take care, I'l] tell them that—for you’re a sly un, that you is! But I 
must go, and see about the things. You'll not be late, 1 hope—least- 
ways, not very late? For I shall be so frightened—that [ shall.”’ 

‘* Not very late; your dear anxiety shall be relieved as soon as 
possible. That little fluttering heart may be at rest until its mate 
returns.” The smirking Damsel sidled to the door and left the room, 
‘¢ That girl is all devotion,” continued Tunhead. ‘‘ The arrow’s in her 
side—she cannot bear my absence ; but love makes up for all. Ah! 
Tunny, Tunny! what a coaxing rogue you always were among the 
womankind !’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


STRATEGY. 


A seeming candour oft conceals 
Guile’s dark and deep invention, 

Whilst folly to its foe reveals 
The whole of its intention. 

Be somewhat free with chosen friends, 
But mind—one case is clear— 

Tell all—and when their friendship ends— 
There may be much to fear ! 


INDESCRIBABLE were the emotions with which Trysail awoke from a dis- 
turbed, though heavy sleep, on the morning after his interview with Feign- 
favor. Degraded in his own opinion, and oppressed by emotions, the 
most painful of which it would be impossible to distinguish, upon his re- 
turn to the mill, after having landed the Rector on the preceding night, 
all his better resolutions gave way beneath the blandishments of the 
demon of inebriety. Resorted to at first, as he vainly flattered himself, 
only to restore animation, to call back his vital energies from the inner- 
most recesses of the heart, to which, exhausted by excitation and agony, 
they had seemingly retired, how soon was spread around him that fatal 
influence which lures but to destroy—an empty, meretricious, gaudy 
semblance of enjoyment, the companion and the prompter of despair ! 
Led on by gentle steps, reviving hope, and cherished memories, his 
but too sanguine heart, for momentary ease, clove wildly to ‘‘ the base- 
less fabric of a vision,” which ‘* steeped his senses in forgetfulness.” 
Then woke ambition, as in former days, his soul’s first idol, fostered 
and upheld by strength of body and a dauntless mind. Nothing seems 
difficult, and all within his reach ; wealth, honour, and distinction, are 
attained. Mischances quite forgotten or excused; and even crime 
exulted in, and justified, and loved. The Smuggler’s fraud is now a 
merry jest—the Outlaw’s daring, an heroic feat. Another glass, and 
fiercer passions open to the view their direst energies and darkest 
powers. Oppressed and injured, fancy-girt by foes, with conscious 
might, and panting for revenge, he springs to crush the foremost who 
assail, and glaring on the vacancy around, stands full exerted, seeking 
more to slay, in all ‘‘ the turmoil of a heady fight.”” Again he con- 
quers—every foe has fled—the triumph and the profits are his own. 
He turns to calculate their large amount—and lo! a pallid, bald, con- 
vulsed, and gory head is near—almost to touching—face to face— 
its rotten eyes, and cold, pestiferous, decaying lips, just moving in de- 
rision at his state. The maddened brain is not to be appalled, the oft- 
tried arm unnerved! A frantic effort made to grasp the shade, to 
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grapple with the spectre, brings a gleam of sense to prove its fallacy, 
and then again to be o’ershadowed and destroyed by deeper draughts. 
Oblivion comes at length; he sleeps, degraded far beneath tlie brute ; 
a moral wreck, beyond all others lost—the only vice that never is 
reclaimed ! 

Starting wildly from the hammock upon which he reposed still 
dressed, his head sympathizing with the disorder of his stomach, and 
every nerve in motion, Trysail threw himself upon a seat near the 
table, oppressed by the most frightful anticipations. Apprehension, 
backed by guilt, with terrible fidelity, suggesting every possible and 
impossible means of betrayal and discovery —of punishment and shame. 
Lost in his own regard, and doubly lost in the eyes and estimation of 
the world, the fierce and frantic maniac of the night before, the fol- 
lowing morning found a timid wretch, trembling at all imaginary ills, 
shrinking in agonized dismay at every passing sound. One only con- 
solation seemed at hand, the tempter was not wanting to himself, but 
thrice importunate, renewed his claim, and craving for indulgence. 
Cajoled to taste, if but to find relief, again perhaps the demon had 
prevailed, but that a second nature—habits long acquired—the sea- 
man’s strong, unconquerable dread of flinching from his duty—inter- 
posed, and saved him by an influence as strong as that which urged 
and tortured. The money he possessed, on being viewed, had likewise 
its effect, and whispered of futurity and wealth—another chance 
vouchsafed in life’s great lottery. Till roused at length to action, every 
moment lent fresh energy and strength to quell the fiend that preyed 
upon his vitals, and restored to powers and purposes before o’er- 
whelmed by lethargy, distraction, and despair. 

A well-known signal, followed by their countersign, shortly after- 
wards made known to Trysail that associates were at hand. To admit 
them singly, standing armed the while, appeared a practice generally 
used—a man and woman passing slowly in with cautious circumspec- 
tion. The man, a sturdy, thickset weather-beaten Tar, in the heavy 
boots and frieze jacket of a fisherman. The woman, a tall, raw-boned, 
old and wrinkled harridan, whose little, pug-like, perked- up nose seemed 
placed almost in mockery above a mighty cavity of toothless mouth, 
which mumped and mumbled still in ceaselessly distorted paralysis. 

That the influence of Trysail’s education, talents, and better birth 
were not entirely thrown away upon his companions, was shown by 
the respect they involuntarily exhibited, received on his part with the 
easy consciousness of acknowledged superiority. Each party’s business 

was soon rendered manifest ; the woman proceeding to light a fire and 
adjust the disordered room; the fisherman, placing before Trysail, in 
a canvas bag, a considerable sum of money, which he named, and 
taking a place beside him whilst he reckoned the amount. 

* All’s right, Bowseblock,” said Trysail; “ but who have you 
hooked on beside our usual friends? The money’s more than they 
have lately risked ; and really, after such ill luck, is almost more than 
could have been expected. : 

‘* Why yes, Sir, some seemed rather shy at first; but when I told 
them that the thing was right as ninepence for a bit, till these here 
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Sharks have got the scale from off their eyes, they said, they didn’t 
mind another Go—so some took five, some ten, and some twenty tubs. 
There’s not a Farmer in the country-side that did not come to the 
scratch, and fork out like a man!” 

=" hope you went from house to house yourself, and trusted no one 
with our time and place ?” 

“ T trust them, Sir? He'll keep his weather eye up in a frosty night, 
that catches me at that. No,no; they know us well enough. If all 
goes right, a tub, a stave, a hoop, will not be missing; but if we’re 
tooked,—why, then ’tis all a mucker with the blunt, and we can’t help 
it. Man or woman, there’s not one as would not take your word.” 

** And Mary,’ said Trysail, turning to the woman, ‘ you'll be 
doubly cautious whilst I'm gone, No sons-in-law to tea, or grand- 
children to nurse, must come up here for the next month at least.’ 

‘‘T knows my know as well as others know,’ muttered the Sybil. 
‘‘ Lord bless us! teach your Granny to suck eggs, when thirty years 
too old ito larn the trade. If I can’t do what’s right, you’d best get them 
as can.’ 

‘* You’re mumbling something; why don’t you speak plain?” in- 
quired Bowseblock, turning sharply round, 

‘| said, if ne’er a corpse was straightened out until my son-in-law 
come up to tea, there’s some of us would wait a longer time than many 
thought we should—that’s all. You hear me now, perhaps ?” 

‘Yes, I hear you, Granny. Mr. Trysail did not know your son-in- 
law was dead.” 

‘“‘ Dead, did you say? I’m sorry that 1 mentioned him. When did 
he die? and what occasioned it ?” 

** He died last night. A murrain take the Coast Guarding, I say. 
They had him we a Extraman. We thought it would have been 
the best of moves; but there—he catched a fever stopping out all 
night, and now he’s gone! His children, 1 suppose, may suck their 
paws for all that others care ?” 

‘No, Mary, that is quite another thing; have them up here at once, 
but keep them close—and Bowseblock shall attend to all the rest 
before I start to-night.” 

** Good luck go with you, travel where you will. I knew your heart 
was right—and ‘ Charity shall cloak a multitude of sins.’”” A something 
like emotion crossed her face, her fierce grey eyes looked red and 
watery—tears she had none to shed; in her their source was wanting 
from the first, or early misery had all absorbed and dried them up for 
ever. 

‘*< Go, Mary, to the children; and believe I would not willingly have 
hurt you thus by naming such a subject. Bare, indeed, will be my 
board when there is nought for them.” 

‘7 know it, Sir. God bless you! But a prayer from me sounds 
almost like a curse.” She mumbled something farther, and retired 
with the same caution which had marked her entrance. 

‘* Bowseblock,” said Trysail, ‘‘ watch her up, and then see all 
secure. I want to speak to you, and times are such we cannot make 
too sure.’ 
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ART UNIONS. 


WE cannot opine any reasons for the very stubbornly malignant manner 
in which some of the periodicals have entered their protests against 
the existence of Art Unions—these institutions having been clearly 
demonstrated to be of the highest service in fostering Art, and 
acknowledged moreover to have carried happiness to the family of 
many a striving Artist, by giving him his share of a more extensive 
patronage than what existed previous to their establishment; at the 
same time, because the conducting them has not been so immaculate 
as might be desired, and which more perfect form, the experience of 
a short practice, is very likely to effect—are they deserving the virulent 
attacks which have been so abundantly pointed at their success? As 
to the illegality, which may be termed the hot shots of those opposing 
them, and the specious display of the act for abolishing lotteries, little- 
goes, sweeps, &c., all we have to say to those urging the enforcement 
of such acts is, that the prosecuting fifty or sixty thousand subscribers, 
with their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
other great names at the head of the list, would be like an attempt to 
untile every roof in London single-handed. We should not have 
alluded to such absurdities, but for the foolery and unaccountable 
madness with which some journals still adhere to this, their favourite 
theme of abuse. We have just perused the prospectus of the 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION OF LONDON, 


And are willing to lend every assistance to carrying out the plan of another 
institution, which has one or two novel points for recommendation. 
The first of which is, the option of a prizeholder to select for himself 
(should he be more devoted to scientific pursuits than an amateur of 
painting or sculpture,) any ‘‘ mathematical, astronomical, and philo- 
sophical apparatus, working or other model, made to scale or musi- 
cal instruments, such being not only the productions of artists or men 
of science, but also the property of the producers.” The second is, the 
prompt and business-like manner by which the Committee of Manage- 
ment have obtained, and are ready to deliver to their subscribers for 
each subscription of 1/., a set of etchings, (the subjects of which are 
selected from the songs of Shakspeare,) the conjoint efforts of the 
Etching Club,—a society of artists of considerable repute. Before we 
proceed to notice any of the etchings, we have to observe upon one 
paragraph of the above-mentioned prospectus, which is as follows :— 
‘* By this plan, the whole of the subscribed fund (except the expenses 
of advertisements and correspondence) will be expended on works of 
art and science; the services of the Committee will be given gratui- 
tously, and no pecuniary interest or favouritism can interfere, every 
holder of a prize being left to make his own selection.” Now if the 
expense of the collection of etchings, which are to be given away to 
the subscribers, be not deducted from the general fund (as the above 
quotation necessarily implies), we care not to ask, whence does it 
come? but think that the concocters of this praiseworthy under- 
taking demand the grateful thanks of every one contributing to it. 
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Now, to the selection from the songs of Shakspeare. They are 
perhaps, as a whole, fitted to general taste, though, in our judgment 
where the aim at elaboration has not supervened the higher artistic 
qualities of such a work, the superiority will be felt and at once 
acknowledged by those who are prepared to appreciate the peculiar 
beauties of a Painter’s etching. Such, for instance, is the drinking 
song from Othello, Act 2, Scene 3, in which Mr. Knight seems to 
have understood and worked in unison with his Author, to a more 
vigorous and masterly extent than any of his associates of the graver. 
He is perfectly devoid of that meagreness of manipulation which may 
be termed pretty execution, and the dangerous influence of which is 
its pleasing effect to the inexperienced eye. Mr. F. Tayler’s illustration 
of the Forester’s song, ‘“‘ As You Like It,’”’ Act 4, Scene 2, is the next 
in excellence, and is very slightly void of the qualities which should 
be the characteristics of a Painter when he has recourse to the etching 
needle. Mr. Cope’s ‘‘ Youth and Age,’ takes the next stand for 
praise, whilst the others are more popular than artistic. One word 
to Mr. Redgrave, who has strangely misread the text—‘‘ her hand on 
her bosom, her head on her knee ”’—which is more indicative of intense 
abandonment to grief, than the attitude the illustrator has taken for 
his own reading. The mode of getting up is extremely handsome, 
and it is an elegant collection for the drawing room table. The songs 
should have been taken from the latest authentic text (Collier’s). 
Not having been so, there are some strange blunders, as in the song 
from ‘‘ As You Like It,” of the ‘* Lusty Horn.” 


DRURY LANE, 


THE great event of the month has been the performance of Benedick by 
Mr. Macready, and the revival of ‘* Much Ado about Nothing.” Of all Mr. 
Macready’s late impersonations and illustrations, we think this the most 
perfect. ‘Though produced at the lessee’s benefit, and therefore placed 
by theatrical etiquette beyond the limits of formal criticism, we cannot 
forego recording the pleasure we received by the'delineation. We have again, 
too, had the delight of a crush, and the gratification of witnessing a per- 
formance from the only place it can be fairly judged of—the Pit. Never do 
we recollect a severer squeeze, nor a more overflowing house, crammed 
as it was to the very slips, as regards the boxes, and to the very walls as 
regards the pit. ‘The reception was cordial and genuine, and must have 
been highly gratifying. ‘This is as it should be, for Mr. Macready has 
steadily fought on his way amidst much difficulty. We differ from him 
as to some of the principles of his art, and regret that his system does not 
tend more to the encouragement of the living dramatist ; but we still cor- 
dially wish him success, and heartily joined in the enthusiasm with which 
he was greeted, from a sense of the great benefit he has conferred on the art 
by his high personal character, and by his repute and respectability as a 
manager. 

We have been inclined at times to deny his powers of impersonation, and 
to charge him with a want of fine conception of his author. His persona- 
tion of Benedick has converted us, however, into a warm admirer. ‘here is 


in it ajoyousness, an abandonment to the imagination, a total disruption of 
the cold classical ideality that pervades some of his popular parts, that is 
charming. It might be regretted by a few of the keen-eyed young, that he 
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had not played it some years since: but to those who are not on the 
watch for mere realities, it will prove a fine suggestive performance ; a per- 
fect conception most artistically developed; a noble flight of the imagi- 
nation, admirably tempered by the well-trained judgment. In the early 
part, where the mere joyous wit is apparent, it might seem a little forced, 
but directly the passions mingle with the intellect, it becomes a perfect 
impersonation. ‘lhe energy and vigour of the T'ragedian here were brought 
delicately into motion, and gave a depth and shadow to the character 
that made it most forcible. ‘The end of the second act was a triumph, 
and his utterance of the soliloquy after the plot of the Prince has taken 
effect, was beautiful. This was acting of the finest kind, for it consisted 
not in the utterance by words of his emotions, but by a series of the most 
natural gestures, expressive of his feelings and his ludicrous situation. 
Here Mr. Macready maintained to the height, what it requires the utmost 
exercise of his art to effect, namely, to give the comedy as well as the 
passion of the part. Herein it is to approach to the excellence of the poet, 
and to conceive and represent, with a similar fineness, the sense of the beautiful 
and the absurd. ‘The energy of his love to Beatrice, the bounding ecstacy 
with which he flies to her, the passionate tenderness with which he addresses 
her, the delicious gaiety of his nature, the fine flow of his animal spirits, the 
high sense of honour, and the calm beauty of his manly virtues, were magni- 
ficently depicted. 

To conceive and execute the delineation of a character of this kind, and in 
these modes, is to be poet, and at once places the possessor amongst the 
highest artists. The painter and the sculptor, and the poet and the musician, 
can perpetuate the impulses and workings of their spirit, the actor alone has 
no means of giving them a local habitation. ‘lhe finest coruscations of his 
genius can only be shot up into the regions of the imagination by his bodily 
representation, and therefore he may well have a more direct and vivid appro- 
bation and admiration awarded to him while living. Mr. Macready may 
now indisputably claim that place amongst the delineations of Nature and 
Shakespeare, which some have so long denied him. His performance of 
Benedick is a new era in his course. Professor Wilson long since remarked 
that the genuine imagination never grows old, but on the contrary, increases 
in power and vigour, as the body tends to decay. ‘This is exemplified in the 
Lessee’s execution, not only of this, but other characters, in which he has 
infused a glow of feeling and a plasticity of imagination certainly not percep- 
tible in his former performances. Would he now continue to give the reins 
to his imagination and abandon himself to the passionate impulses that his 
sympathies and sense of the beautiful engender, he would in the latter part of 
his career arrive at an height of excellence reached but by a very few of his 
great predecessors. 

Mrs. Nisbett’s Beatrice was charming in the extreme. The excessive deli- 
cacy, yet archness of her manner; the womanly grace and depth of her feel- 
ing; the naivete of her utterance, and full conception of the endless wit, 
were delicious in the extreme. ‘lhere was perhaps in the early part of the 
play, a little want of that rattling brilliance that forms so prominent a feature 
in Beatrice’s character; but this was amply compensated by the refined 
delicacy and exquisitely lady-like mode adopted, so totally removed from the 
least approach to vulgar smartness. The tones of this lady’s voice fall into 
the ear and melt on the heart, while the graces of her carriage and person fill 
the mind with suggestions of all that is enchanting in woman. 

The play is beautifully got up, the scenery, dresses, grouping, arrangements, 
and stage business being poetically conceived and carefully wrought cut. 
All the actors filled their parts admirably ; and we have not for a long time 
seen a play so well cast. Every thing was good from Mr. Phelps’s Leonato 
to Mr. Morris Barnett’s Sexton. 

Mr. Compton’s Dogberry has a fine artistic power about it, though it is 
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not so abundant in touches of genius as Keeley’s Verges. ‘This latter is the 
incarnation of senility, folly, and absurdity. Mr. Rider as the Friar, and 
Mr. G. Bennett as Borachio, and indeed all the performers, received that 
attention and admiration, although perhaps not vehemently expressed, that is 
ever awarded to the talented delineation of a character however short or 
comparatively unimportant it may be. In nothing has Mr. Macready done 
so much for the Stage and the Drama, as by his discipline and example inducing 
actors to take pains with small parts, as they are wrongly described. This, 
and the equalization of emoluments will do more to put the Drama on a 
healthy et sound basis than any other thing unconnected with the literary 
and poetical portion of the subject. Comus followed the play, but filled as 
we were with this rich and suggestive performance, we could not allow the 
images and thoughts thus excited, to be dissipated by any subsequent exhi- 
bition, and therefore did not stay to see it. 

In the early part of the month, a Tragedy in three acts was produced, en- 
titled “A Blot in the Scutcheon,” but as it was only played two nights, we 
shall reserve a notice of it until we examine it as a literary production. 

An excellent farce called * A 'Thumping Legacy,” has also been produced, 
which will put the most ascetic into good spirits. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Sir R. Peel and his Era. S8vo. Cotes. 


The Opinions of Sir R. Peel Expressed in Parliament and Public. By W. 
T. Harty, Esq. 8vo. Whittaker and Co. 


WE are glad to see publications following each other upon the subject of Sir 
R. Peel’s life, political career, and eloquence. ‘They cannot fail to do good ; 
for they must teach the people at large to know Sir Robert thoroughly, and 
to satisfy themselves fully of the few pretensions he has to hold a place in 
the first rank of British Statesmen. We had to notice in our January num- 
ber a very bad book respecting him—our attention is now called to two good 
ones. The first is less a life of the Premier than a set of smart, clever, and 
entertaining essays upon the principal questions with which his parliamen- 
tary history is connected. ‘They make pleasant reading, being thrown off in 
a dashing manner, and furnishing, in a compact form, just that sort of in- 
formation which nine persons out of every ten, in these days of superficial 
knowledge, is content to receive—that is to say, a generally correct outline 
of important topics, which, to be fully penetrated and thoroughly under- 
stood, would require much time and no common powers of apprehension. 

The author’s matter is various, and his manner liv ely. He has thrown a 
considerable amount of knowledge, both as to men and measures, into his 
pages, which, if they had been confined to the Premier alone, w ould have 

been about as dry and dull as it is possible to conceive any pages to be, for 
Sir Robert is the most uninteresting public character with which we are 
acquainted. In order to get rid of ‘the natural dead w eight of his subject, 
the author has introduced, with considerable tact, sketches of the public 
questions of many of the leading statesmen of the age. ‘These give a zest to 
the book which it would not otherwise have possessed. The author, we sus- 
pect, is an Irishman and a reporter. 

Mr. Haly’s volume is of a different character: less entertaining, but more 
solid, it displays industry, judgment, and talent. We are almost inclined to 
say that it does him more credit than the Premier himself; for after ex- 
amining the volume carefully, we are astonished to find how few opinions Sir 
Robert Peel really has, and how small is the volume of his eloquence. Com- 
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pared with the great orators who have shed lustre on our Parliamentary 
debates, his speeches are like the narrow channels of an ornamental canal 
stealing within sight of some flowing river. The highest praise he challenges 
is that due to a clear style. His is so little studied, that it is at times negli- 
gent even to the want of grammar. You never mistake his meaning, and 
ret you scarcely ever learn any thing from him. ‘This volume shows that 
bs has spoken repeatedly upon all the leading subjects that have engaged the 
attention of Parliament for the last thirty years, without having taught us any 
thing more than we knew before. Vanity and insincerity are his prominent 
characteristics as a public speaker: the vanity in the constant assertion of 
self, the uniform and immodest reference of every thing to himself. He talks 
as if there was but one pronoun in the English language, and that the pro- 
noun I. His insincerity is evinced in the never-ending deprecatory strain 
that pervades his speeches. He is always making some obtestation or 
another, and incessantly labouring to persuade you to believe that he is not 
what you suppose. ‘The argument of two thirds of what he has been saying 
to the House of Commons for the last twenty years may be reduced to this ; 
—I feel I am wearing false appearances; but I can show the Opposition, that 
however they may suspect me of doing that, they really are not in a situation 
to prove it. The author of the first of the volumes under notice, observes, 
that his first parliamentary appearance was remarkable “ rather for an elabo- 
rate mannerism than original power.”’ We think this has always been the 
case. He has proceeded as he began, and so will he end. 


The Philosophical Works of John Locke, with Preliminary Discourse and 


Notes. By J. A. Sr. Joun, Author of ‘ The History of the Manners and 
Customs of Ancient Greece.” Svo. London, 1843, Vertue. 


It is somewhat curious that the nineteenth century should have produced 
the first annotated edition of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding. 
It has so long been considered an indispensable book for the reading of a 
gentleman, and contains, in spite of its general perspicuity, so many passages 
on which light is required to be thrown, that it would not have surprised us 
had a dozen philosophical students undertaken to rival each other in illus- 
trating their favourite author. However, it has been reserved for Mr. St. 
John, in the intervals, we suppose, of his classical studies, to annotate, in a 
becoming manner, the magnificent Essay of Locke, and the other philoso- 
phical pieces, which either serve as introductions or appendices to the great 
work. First in this edition is placed the ‘* Conduct of the Understanding,” 
that admirable inquiry into the principal defects of the ordinary method of 
reasoning ; then follows the Essay itself, the work which, of all that have 
been published in modern times, has exercised the most powerful influence 
on the destinies of the human race; next come the “* Examination of Pere 
Malbranche’s Opinion of seeing all things in God,” “* The Elements of Na- 
tural Philosophy,’ &c. All these are illustrated in the most copious man- 
ner with notes and references. Mr. St. John has already brought out in the 
same style the ‘‘ Reasonableness of Christianity,” and the ‘“ Thoughts on 
Education ;”” but his present performance possesses, if possible, still greater 
excellencies. He seems to have bestowed particular attention on two points : 
in the first place, he continually places at the bottom of the page passages 
from such of Locke’s predecessors as the philosopher was confuting without 
naming them ; and, secondly, he has made extensive researches in those rare 
and curious voyages and travels which formed a great part of Locke’s read- 
ing, and has culled from thence many very extraordinary passages in sup- 
port of the text. Sometimes Mr. St. John has undertaken, and, we think, 
successfully, to confute his author’s opinions; as, for example, where in a 
a series of notes, which exhibit great learning and ingenuity, he proves that 
there never has existed a nation of atheists. Locke, who adopted the con- 
trary opinion, was led into error by placing too much reliance on the indivi- 
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dual testimony of certain travellers. The editor of the present volume has 
exhibited no less judgment and industry in collecting passages from our 
English literature demonstrative of the extraordinary influence exercised by 
the Essay on the Human Understanding on succeeding writers. Not one 
of Locke’s successors has, indeed, scrupled to adopt his opinions without 
acknowledgment, deeming them common property because they are common 
sense. Mr. St. John has also, it is evident, plunged very deep into meta- 
physical speculations, and is enabled to follow his author in his boldest flights, 
and has often, with success, combatted his opinions when they appeared to 
be erroneous and out of harmony with the rest of his doctrine ; for it is a 
peculiar characieristic of Locke’s philosophy, that when it deviates from 
truth it deviates from itself. Its faults are in general inconsistencies. Its 
framer saw the truth in general, and when he advanced an erroneous idea or 
rejected a true one, it was from not accurately observing its relation with 
his entire system. In the Preliminary Discourse, written in his usual ele- 
gant and forcible style, Mr. St. John characterizes Locke with great justness, 
and places him in the position which we think will be accorded to him by 
posterity,—neither exalting him extravagantly, nor seeking to depress him in 
the manner too much adopted of late years by persons of doubtful compe- 
tency for the task they undertake. He recognizes in the author of the 
Essay a philosopher of great depth and sagacity, of an extraordinarily clear 
understanding, free from that vague mysticism which is too often adopted 
as a veil for ignorance. When he is wrong, he is honestly wrong ; and often 
does not scruple to confess it. ‘The reading of such a writer would be ex- 
tremely beneficial in the present age, when we are too apt to take fancy for 
philosophy, and fine words for fine thoughts. For many years, however, the 
student had laboured under every disadvantage ; no pains having been taken 
to render Locke attractive. Mr. St. John has now removed this objection. 
His notes are not only learned, but full of interest. ‘They contain, moreover, 
a number of very profound observations on almost every department of phi- 
losophy. ‘The Preliminary Discourse is admirably fitted to recommend the 
perusal of the volume, and is in no way inferior to its author’s former pro- 
ductions. We can, therefore, recommend this edition of Locke’s Philosophi- 
cal Works as being not merely the only one that affords any assistance to 
the student, but as containing much ne Sem matter of intrinsic value. 


Palmer’s Patent Glyphugraphy, or Engraved Drawing: for Printing at the 
Type Press, after the manner of Woodcuts. With full Directions, for the 
use of Artists, Engravers, and Amateurs, and secimen Illustrations. 8vo. 
London: Palmer. 


This is a pamphlet giving a description of a new process for producing 
illustrations: which, if it could be perfected, it would, undoubtedly, be a 
great advantage, both on account of its giving more faithfully the original 
design, and of its being produceable at a much less price. ‘The specimens 
now put forth would answer any common purpose for illustration ; but there 
is a coarseness and harshness of outline in the process, that must be got rid 
of before it can be applied satisfactorily to works of superior art. However, 
even in its present state, it is well deserving the attention of those desirous of 
falling in with the prevailing fashion of illustration, at a low price. 


Professional Excursions by an Auctioneer. Part I. Essex, Suffolk, Hertford- 
shire, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 8vo. Greenland, London. 


Though the style of this work partakes too much of that kind that, in con- 
tradistinction to that of Demosthenes may be called the Robinsonian, yet it 
has some entertainment in it, and sometimes when we cannot laugh with, 
we may smile at, the romantic lucubrations of the gentleman of the hammer. 
There seems, indeed, something whimsical in the whole affair. ‘The ambi- 
tious nature of the auctioneer is fully developed, and one cannot but con- 
sider it as a kind of valuation of the whole country previous to selling it. 
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A kind of writing it up, in order that it may be the better knocked down. The 
counties seem to be only lots, (as indeed there are lots of them); the popu- 
lation so much stock; the seats and views embellishments ; the boroughs 
and cities so many important items, and the National Glory, British Consti- 
tution, and Native Land, so much in to the fortunate purchaser. 

The book, notwithstanding, has a kind of “* go-a-head”’ interest in it, and if 
it want the accuracy and solidity of the statician, it has none of his slowness. 
It reads easily, and may be said to be a very superior catalogue of the coun- 
ties he has visited. The face of the country, its picturesque objects, the 
seats, the churches, and the towns and _ villages are all rapidly glanced at, 
and their value estimated, and their products, beauties, and pecuniary value 
assessed. It is a book that all who run may read, and will give more enter- 
tainment than many better books compiled with learned dulness. 


A Treatise on the Nature of Club-Foot and Analogous Distortions ; including 
their Treatment both with and without Surgical Operation. Illustrated by 


a Series of Cases and numerous Practical [lustrations, By W.J. Lirrue, 
M.D., &c. &c. , 


This distressing deformity, which affected the disposition of one of our 
greatest poets, and which seems to be one peculiarly annoying to the sufferer, 
it appears, is capable of great relief, and even in some cases of cure. Th epre- 
sent work is by one who has devoted to it apparently his whole professional 
attention, and that most suscessfully, as is proved by the numerous and in- 
disputable cases he gives. ‘The Medical Journals have attested his high 
professional ability, and his extensive practice fully ratifies it. 

‘I'he introduction contains a classification of the opinions of the old and 
new practitioners, foreign as well as British. The different varieties of the 
deformity are there very clearly and ably pointed out, and the whole is com- 
pleted by a series of cases in which the particulars and treatment are fully 
described. The profession are, of course, well aware of the work; but we 
can also sincerely recommend it to those who are themselves, or have chil- 
dren, so afflicted. ‘They cannot fail to find, if not the means of cure, at least 
of relief in it. The illustrations are numerous and characteristic. 


Turning and Mechanical Manipulation, By CHarutes HoutTzaprrev. 
8vo. cloth. Holtzapffel and Co, Vol. I. containing Materials, their 
Preparation and Figuration. 8vo. 


There are, perhaps, few arts so generally exercised alike by the Mechanic 
and the Amateur, on which so few works of instruction and reference have 
appeared, as Turning; the only works in the English language, known to 
Turners generally, being Ibbotson’s, and a small work lately published, 
entitled “A Hand Book of Turning :’’—the former being a treatise on 
Eccentric Turning only; and the latter, although carefully got up, only gives 
a superficial knowledge of the art. 

The want of a work for general reference has induced Mr. Holtzapffel to 
produce the present one; and as he himself says, “ he was led to undertake 
the present work on ‘Turning and Mechanical Manipulation,’ from the cir- 
cumstance of there being no general treatise in the English language for the 
guidance of the amateur in these pursuits. The original works by 
Plumier and Bergeron, although they were suited to the periods at which 
they were produced, are neither of them sufficient to convey instruction 
adequate to the present state of the art; and the more recent French works 
leave unnoticed a large portion of the machines and instruments now used 
by amateurs.” 

The volume now before us contains every thing necessary to be known of 
woods, their preparation, durability, colour, &c., tortoiseshell, ivory, the 
various metals, and all the other materials used by turners. It is not a 
mere dry catalogue, but contains a practical and interesting account of the 
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various processes of melting, mixing, and casting the metals. The alloys. 
Hardening and tempering, and, indeed, all the information necessary for the 
founder. The moulding and dyeing of horn. ‘The preparation and mode of 
treatment of ivory, whalebone, and the other materials from the animal 
kingdom ; and an interesting description of the various woods, alphabetically 
arranged. 

The work is handsomely printed, containing 462 pages, illustrated by up- 
wards of three hundred wood-cuts, and is written in a clear and intelligible 
manner that must be understood by all readers. 


New Zealand. By C. Terry, Esq. F.R.S. T. & W. Boone. 


We are disposed to regard this as the very best book upon New Zealand 
that has as yet been published in this country. It brings before us a large 
and valuable body of new facts, and places many others with which we were 
previously acquainted in a new light. There is scarcely any state question 
which, in point of public weal and the welfare of the individuals embraced by 
it, has more real importance and touching interest about it than emigration. 
There are few respecting which it is more difficult to arrive at the undis- 
guised truth. Most works upon the subject are written by partisans, more 
or less. ‘Then there are powerful associations in this country, who contend 
for particular systems, and are at issue with the present as they were with 
the late government, as to the first principles applicable to emigration. Be- 
tween these contending influences, and the different reports they bring 
before the public, itis perplexing in the extreme for a plain man, who desires 
to become a settler, to make choice of a colony, Many persons, we are sure, 
have been greatly misled and deeply injured by misrepresentations and ex- 
aggerations. ‘he merit of Mr. 'Terry’s book 1s, that it shows many things 
as they are, that it prepares the emigrant for much of which not one in a 
hundred had an idea in this country before this volume appeared, and that it 
proves the existence of serious abuses for which the government are bound 
to provide a prompt and efficient remedy. 


Midsummer Eve. ATale. In 3 vols. p.8vo. London: Saunders & Otley. 


This is an historical novel of the time of the persecuting Mary, and is writ- 
ten with considerable antiquarian and historical knowledge. The manners of 
the time have evidently been carefully collected by the author from works of 
the time, and are accurately depicted: as also the localities where the events 
transpire. The interest and romance of the tale are derived from the perse- 
cution of the Protestant martyrs by the unrelenting Bonner. ‘The intro- 
duction of any political or religious controversy is displeasing in a novel on ac- 
count of the partial and one-sided view given of the subject, and is likely to 
prove injurious by disseminating and implanting erroneous notions of facts 
and circumstances. ‘This, therefore, appears a great defect in the present 
production ; it is, however, an objection that is valid when applied to some 
of the most popular works in the language. Putting aside this objection it 
may rank with some of the best works of the kind for the knowledge it dis- 
plays, and the stirring interest of some of the scenes. ‘The characters are 
clearly conceived and well developed. Annet, the blind girl, on whom the 
interest of the story turns, is nicely delineated, and well contrasted with her 
fierce oppressor, Bonner. Had this novel been issued in the days when such 
semi-historical narratives were fashionable, it would have been devoured by 
all the circulating-library hunters with avidity. 


The Eastern and Western States of America. By J. S. Buckincuam, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. Fisher, Son and Co. 

In this publication the ordinary purposes of a review have been rather in- 

geniously forestalled. Books are sent to be reviewed, in general, in order 

that their merits and defects may be fairly estimated by competent judges, 
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whose opinions, when they happen to be favourable, are presumed to in- 
fluence the public as buyers. Here, however, the office of critic is super- 
seded—the work is reviewed in itself; it is accompanied by testimonials of 
praise from a number of persons whose talents and judgment it would be 
as vain to deny as their rank and titles. Prince Albert, Lords Ashburton and 
Morpeth, and a long string of members of Parliament, have signified their ap- 
probation of these travels in marked and very flattering terms. ‘Then, as to 
buyers, a goodly list of subscribers, including politicians of all parties, from 
the Duke of Newcastle down to Mr. Hume, must have long ago set the 
author’s heart at ease on the score of remuneration for his labours. What, 
then, is there left for us to say that shall not be a stale repetition? It is plain 
that the work has been successful—the consummation of that desirable and 
not now-a-days very common result, is established in the number of buyers 
whose names are published in the Appendix. — It is also plain that the writer is 
an impartial observer, a faithful reporter, and a pleasant narrator, or so many 
men, and those of such different ways of thinking, would not have concurred 
in patronizing the volumes and adding to their circulation. There is, then, 
nothing that we of the Old Monthly can remark, that will weigh a feather 
with our readers, after we have told them that Prince Albert reads with plea- 
sure, that the Duke of Newcastle finds amusement and instruction, and that 
more than a score other politicians, merchants, saints, Quakers, &c. &c. have 
published their conviction of the greater ability and observation displayed in 
these than in any of the numerous others that have issued from the press on 
America. ‘There is, however, one point which we may venture to put for- 
ward for the author’s consideration. The success which appears to have 
attended this edition will probably lead to a second. Should that be the 
case, we are inclined to believe that the work might be advantageously cur- 
tailed. Whoever looks at the Map of the World, and remarks the large 
portion of it occupied by the United States of America, will feel probabl 
that three volumes octavo are not too many to describe historically and sta- 
tistically such an extent of country and body of people. Still they are over- 
much to read, and most men, even while pronouncing them good, as they 
are, will not deny that they might be better were there fewer of them. 


Observations on the Principal Medical Institutions and Practice of France, 
Italy, and Germany ; with Notices of the University and Climates and Iilus- 
trative Cases. By Epwin Ler, M.R.C.S., &e. Second Edition, re- 
written and considerably enlarged, with a Parallel View of English and 
Foreign Medicine and Surgery, post 8vo. London: Churchill. 


Mr. Lee is now well known to the profession and the public by several 
works, the result of many years’ residence and visits to the most important 
resorts of invalids on the continent. His books, while totally devoid of any 
thing like empiricism, are adapted to the perusal of the general reader. A 
prejudice exists in many persons towards the perusal of medical books ; 
first, on the ground of disordering the imagination by the suggestion of dis- 
eases, and also because they may lead to a tampering with remedies. These 
objections, however, can only apply to the weak-minded, who scarcely apply 
anything beneficially. Were medical books more read by those out of the 
profession there would be less ignorance and quackery in it. 

The present work is one equally important to the professional and non- 
professional man. ‘To the former it is an excellent guide to the continental 
medical institutions, and the practice pursued in them. ‘To the latter it will 
be useful and interesting, as pointing out the distinguished medical men, 
and thus prevent their confiding themselves to those of doubtful character, 
though greater notoriety. ‘This is no slight advantage when the aero | 
of English travellers and the superior quackery of foreigners is considered. 

The contents show the industry and experience of the author, containing 
as it does the names of all the celebrated Medical Institutions in France, 
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Italy, and Germany. Nor is it a mere dry discussion on the respective 
merits of each, but contains a brief sketch of the air, climate, and pecu- 
larities of each place: evidently the result of practical observation. 

This is termed a second edition of the work, but it has been almost re- 
written, on account of the rapid modifications that have taken place in foreign 
medical practice. In the first edition there was a disssertation on Animal 
Magnetism, and also on Homeopathy, these subjects having now, however, 
assumed more importance, the author has enlarged this essay into an 
elaborate and separate treatise, and substituted for it in this volume “A 
Parallel View of English and Foreign Medicine and Surgery.” ‘This essay 
is remarkably well written, without a false enthusiasm for foreign novelties, 
and without a bigoted admiration of our own system; evidently the result of 
a mind long and intimately acquainted with all that he treats of: no mean 
subject and no narrow field. It is particularly interesting, now that the 
English legislature are about to enact new laws for the regulation of the pro- 
fession. Much information in a short compass will be derived from this 
essay, and it is to be hoped that those entrusted to carry out the measure 
will avail themselves of the excellent regulations as to the general educa- 
tion of the medical student that have proved so beneficial to France. 

We take leave of Mr. Lee, sincerely recommending his work to the notice 
of the student, and to the valise of every man about to visit the Baths, or 
to take up his residence in France, Italy, or Germany. 


On the Perspirator ; an Effectual Domestic Remedy for immediately checking 
Inflammatory Disorders by equalizing Circulation and restoring Perspira- 
tion, by a single Application ; and curing Chill, Colds, Coughs, Fevers, &c., 
invented by the Author, with a Few Observations on Perspiration and the 
Means of preventing its Suppression By M. La Beaune, Medical Gal- 
vinist to the Queen, &c. Second Edition, 12mo. Highley, Fleet Street. 
Mr. La Beaume’s Celebrity as a Medical Galvanist entitles him to every 

confidence. He tells us in this little work that he has invented a simple 
apparatus by which that most necessary operation commonly called Per- 
spiration may be immediately occasioned. ‘The testimonies he gives as to 
the applicability and utility of his invention are such as must carry con- 
viction to every mind, being from some of the first rate men in his own 
profession. If it were not known how slow men are to take a new remedy 
when first offered to them, it would be difficult to account for its not being 
as regularly adopted in any house as a tea-kettle or poker. Its application 
on the first symptoms of cold or fever would save the lives of ng: | in- 
dividuals, and prevent numerous diseases that by neglect terminate, if not 
fatally, most expensively and ruinously. Were it more fully known, the 
old cumbrous and inefficient mode of endeavouring to obtain sudorific 
relief by hot water would be for ever banished. We say, therefore, first buy 
the work, and then do as you like about purchasing the apparatus. 


A General History of Animalcules. Illustrated by Five Hundred Engraved 
Drawings. Being the First Portion of “ A History of Infusoria Living 
and Fossil.” 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co. 


Mr. Pritchard’s larger work on the Infusoria, containing all that could be 
desired on the subject, has been duly appreciated by students of the Mi- 
croscope. From its bulk and the great number of engraved illustrations, 
the price was necessarily enhanced to a higher amount than suits the circum- 
stances of some students. Mr. Prichard has therefore liberally separated 
the first portion of the original work, and given Dr. Ehrenburg’s Summary, 
containing all the important facts relating to the subject, a very copious 
list of Infusoria showing their orderof-arrangeynent, and twelve admirably 
executed plates of delineation, at.such a ‘price as fo come within the means 


*, 


of the humblest student. \ 
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4 \it 
THE EDUCATION QUESTION. wn 
Wit lh W-YO wR’ 
DEFECTS OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM’S MEA - 
We are far from agreeing in opinion with those who seem disposed to 
contend that the present is not a fit time to introduce and carry a 
good National Education measure. Recent events have brought out 
in their most appalling forms the many vices which ignorance and 
poverty have thickly disseminated amongst the working classes. It 
appears unfortunately manifest beyond dispute, that we can give odds 
and beat any country in Europe in immorality. The pestilence, 
frightful in its extent and intensity, has raged, is raging still, and will 
in all probability rage on for some time to come. While it is at its 
height, while we can track its ravages plainly, while we can mark, and 
are made to feel its terrific effects in all their naked enormity, seems to 
us the proper juncture, beyond all others, not solely for devising and 
applying an adequate remedy to the ills with which it now so presses 
down and degrades us; but more serious still, for preventing their re- 
currence. Far therefore from opposing, we would by every means in 
our power encourage and urge forward, without delay, a good National 
Education measure. Prompt succour is demanded upon a comprehen- 
sive scale—expedients and palliatives in matters of so much magni- 
tude and power are idle—you must cure the disease, not partially, but 
radically, or it will break out anew with redoubled fury. 

At the same time we are free to confess, that the corruption of the 
working classes has been fearfully increased by the general depression 
of manufactures and commerce of late years. It is vain to look for 
any positive relief of the prevailing complaint before the trade of the 
country shall have been fully revived. Under any circumstances, vice 
will make its way amongst an uninstructed community; but when 
ignorance and poverty hunt in couples, they run down their game 
with fatal rapidity. Beyond all question, the paramount want of the 
people of England at present is want of employment; nor can it fora 
moment be doubted, that until that want shall be supplied, no Education 
measure, however good, can possibly succeed. We must fill the belly 
before we attempt to inform the head. The operative will understand 
and applaud you, if you will aid him in getting clothes to cover the 
child that is shivering in rags; but he will resent as a mockery the offer 
of a book, or a schoolmaster to teach him to read, while he is famishing. 
Neither the young nor the old will care to improve the decencies, 
while destitute of the necessaries, of life. So long as they remain 
homeless and hungry paupers, hovering between the parish workhouse 
and the county gaol, the art of the subtlest genius that ever flourished 
will not avail to engage their attention, or mend either their minds or 
their morals. 

It is not, then, for any immediate, but for the prospective advan- 
tages to be derived from it, that we are anxious to support a com- 
prehensive scheme of National Education. We would secure a good 
measure with eagerness and gratitude if it can be obtained, and trust 
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to a revival of our former industrial prosperity for a fit opportunity to 
spread its blessings over the land. 

We cannot now advert, in any but general terms, to the evidence 
upon which the case for government exertion has been so strongly 
made out: it is in its character awful and overwhelming in the con- 
viction it produces. Some of the newspapers have expressed utter 
astonishment at the number and the enormity of the facts it discloses. 
We are grieved, but not surprised by them. We have not been indit- 
ferent observers of the causes which have long been undermining the 
old moral consolations of the people, pushing vice precociously for- 
ward in the young, and everywhere hardening its inroads upon the 
old. These causes are still busily at work, and they are both political 
and religious. Chief in its dreadful operation is our class legislation, 
unduly elevating one order of society and grievously depressing all 
the others—pointing to the possession of wealth every where as the 
first—nay, the only object of life,—erecting it as the standard and 
condition of all honours and titles,—and forcing every man who would 
get forward, to be reckless of every thing but the making of money. 
Money not only furnishes the means of living, but gives sovereign 
distinction. It wipes out all former disgrace, and gives absolution for 
a thousand iniquities. Virtue, talents, learning, industry, eminence In 
art. literature and science, are one and all set coldly i in the shade, and 
rendered hopelessly invaluable, unless accompanied by the possession 
of wealth. For the sake of wealth, the most senseless follies, the most 
lifeless stupidity, and the grossest sensuality are tolerated. If you have 
it not, and riot in debt, your dishonesty when detected is ‘excused, 
because it will be considered an act of homage to the engrossing vice 
of a community, which has no conception of such a condition of life 
as an honourable poverty, and has never been taught to respect mode- 
rate means. 

The Church of England participates largely in this abject devotion 
to money. She sets the worst of examples, by doing nothing, unless 
she is well paid. She seeks money with as rabid a cupidity, and holds 
it, when gained, with as rigid a tenacity, as any other body in the com- 
munity. In all her movements and dispositions, she affects the high 
air and portly consequence of monetary superiority. Her ministers are 
everywhere-to be seen shining in silks and fine broad-cloth ; all her tem- 
ples are large and costly ; every seat in them is high priced, but one, 
and that is the long bare plank in the centre, on which the poor, who 
cannot afford to pay for any other, are set out in a row to be pointed 
at and despised by their < affluent neighbours. It is much more to this 
unmeasured participation in the ruling sin of the age, than to any pecu- 
liarly obnoxious doctrines, or distasteful forms of worship, that the inces- 
sant progress of dissent from the Church of England is to be correctly as- 
cribed. Itis because hers is pre-eminently an aristocratic establishment that 
the great body of the people are fast falling away from it—it is because 
she fosters and distinguishes the vanities of the rich, and invariably 
presses hard upon the “‘mortifications of the poor; it is because all her 
sympathies are w armly shared with the former, while for the latter she 
evinces but little concern; and when that little happens to be called 
into exercise, it is resorted to with an air of patronage and condescen- 
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sion, which they who gather their ideas of a Christian ministry from the 
simple examples set by the Apostles, are unable either to understand or 
approve. From this proud and unwelcome benefactor the poor and 
industrious turn with a cheerful heart to the dissenting preacher. 
Unlike the Church of England minister, he does not ‘wait to be 
called upon; he seeks them; he makes himself their equal; he pene- 
trates to their hearths, and there takes his seat; he raises his chapel on 
some convenient spot in the centre of their retired abodes; he accom- 
modates it to their tastes and habits; he builds it a small, plain, but 
decent structure, and he furnishes it with simplicity, maintains it with 
economy, serves it with untiring zeal and propriety, and, what of 
all other aids to his cause is most effective, without ever violating i in 
practice that just and greatest principle of the Christian religion, that 
before God all men are equal. 

The disadvantages under which the Established Church has laboured 
in this respect for a length of time are not now to be overcome. The past 
has bound the future firmly. The Church is no longer the Church of the 
country, it isa class Church. Public opinion, even more strongly than 
the altered law of the land, has determined the fact. History shows 
that all institutions of this kind have, like the human frame, their 
ages of increase and decay, after which there is no rejuveniscence. The 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and Catholic Emancipation, 
put religion in Great Britain upon a new footing, and the Established 
Church has touched her grand climacteric. We are atlength religiously, 
as well as politically, a free people, according to the letter of the law as 
well as the spirit of the constitution. Nevertheless, we have still difficul- 
ties to grapple with. The law, however tardily, has set us right in the 
main—not so they who administer the law. They passed it, contrary to 
their principles, their inclinations, and interests, and they do not act 
fairly upon it; on the contrary, their steady aim and unremitting 
labours are directed to neutralise its concessions, and defeat its just and 
generous policy. The correctness of this observation will be shown 
by pointing out the defects of Sir James Graham’s Education pro- 
jects. 

These are two in number: one for poor-house children, and one for 
factory children. It is proposed, first, that there shall be district or 
union schools, in which all children charged upon the parishes in such 
unions or districts shall receive education upon a general systematic 
plan ; secondly, that such schools shall also be open to the reception 
of other children, whose parents may choose to take advantage of 
them for their instruction; thirdly, that the poor-house schools shall 
be maintained out of the poor-rates, to the extent of three-pence in 
the pound, and the factory schools by deducting three-pence a week 
from the wages of each child educated in them ; fourthly, that both 
schools shall be under the inspection of the Privy Council Committee 
of Education, and be managed by trustees ; fifthly, that the trustees 
shall be seven in number, namely, a clergyman of the Established 
Church, to be selected by the bishop, if there be more than one such 
clergyman in the parish, two churchwardens, and four rate-payers, 
to be nominated by the justices of the peace; sixthly, that the 
authorized version of the Scriptures shall be read in the schools, but 
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that no child, whose parents object, shall be required to learn the 
Catechism or liturgy of the Church of England, or to receive religious 
instruction from the priest of that form of worship attached to the 
school. 

Such are the main features of the plan, as explained by Sir James 
Graham; and it is clear that undue influence is given by it to the 
Established Church. The Privy Council Committee of Education 
consists of Tories; the Church takes the appointment of the first 
trustee absolutely to herself; she secures, in the churchwardens, two 
of her officials; and nine-tenths of the justices of the peace being 
Tories and High Churchmen, it may be safely asserted that the four 
rate-payers to be chosen by the justices will be Tories and High Church- 
men also. Now a body so put together will not gain the confidence of 
the dissenters, and its labours must therefore infallibly prove a failure, so 
far as dissenters are concerned. It will avail little to tell the dissenter 
that there is to be no attempt at proselytising ; and that his child is to 
be put out of the school-room while the doctrines of the Established 
Church are being inculecated. The dissenter will feel that his child 
needs religious instruction also; and that while the school is main- 
tained out of the public money, he is entitled to have his child edu- 
cated in that form of divine worship which, in his conscience, he 
believes to be the right one. While he and the members of his sect 
are taxed by law to provide the school, he will contend that his 
minister also should be put in to look after the spiritual welfare of his 
child; and he will be justified in complaining that the child will have 
no alternative but that of taking religious education according to the 
tenets of the Established Church, or going without any atall. Need 
we add that the efficacy of every measure, however good in itself, 
must in the main depend upon the men who are appointed to carry it 
into effect? In the proposed plan, all the power is given to one party, 
and they will exercise it for the advancement of their own opinions 
and interests exclusively. We know what they are, and are thus 
warranted in foretelling, that until the dissenting minister is admitted 
to direct the religious education of the offspring of his own flock, the 
measure will be treated by him and them, not as a national benefit, but 
as a national grievance. 

It is this radical defect in the scheme itself, and not the time chosen 
to introduce it, that raises an insuperable barrier in the way of its 
success. It begins and proceeds throughout upon the old principle 
of exclusion and injustice. An advantage is given to the Churchman 
which is denied to the dissenter; a path is carefully prepared and 
clearly indicated for sending the one to heaven as he desires to be sent 


«there, while the other is left to find one out for himself as best he may; 


and should he either miss it, or not care to seek it, he is precipitated 
to the Devil, as at present, foully stained and corrupted by poverty, 
by filth, by ignorance and sin. Sir James Graham’s plan, therefore, 
adds another boon to the Established Church at the public expense, 
and a new link to the heavy chain by which the dissenter has so long 
been fettered and degraded. 

To those who have paid attention to the proceedings of the Privy 
Council Committee of Education, since the accession of the present 
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Ministers to power, we need not point out that the Established Church 
has had every thing her own way of late. It appears by the 
printed Minutes of the Committee, that during the years 1841 and 
1842, 247 grants were made in aid of schools. Of this number, the 
National (or Established Church) Society Schools received 208, the 
British and the British and Foreign Schools received 15, the Scotch 
Schools 28, and there was one grant to an Infant School: 73 per cent. 
therefore, of the money granted by the state had been enjoyed by the 
dissenters, while 924 per cent. was grasped and absorbed by the 
Established Church. Place the proposed workhouse and factory 
schools under the same authority, and the ascendancy now en- 
joyed by their favourite will be immeasurably extended. This will 
give us not a comprehensive national system, but an expensive 
and defective: sect system of education; for, of course, if the power 
to build schools and to levy taxes for their maintenance be granted 
by the legislature, that power will be made use of. Already the 
dissenters have lost confidence in the Privy Council Committee, and 
are labouring strenuously to effect their objects without the assist- 
ance or interference of the state. This is a deplorable but an 
unquestionable fact; and we are destined, we fear, to see it increase 
rather than diminish. The fault lies in the political composition of 
the Privy Council Committee: that body should have been constituted, 
from the first, a permanent authority, and it ought to have consisted 
of eminent men, fairly representing the principles and opinions of the 
leading parties in the state, giving to all a share in the advice and 
administration of educational matters, but to none an ascendancy or 
undue privileges. By changing the Committee whenever there is a 
change of Ministry, and pulling one system down to set another up 
in its stead, as this set of political principles happens to prevail in the 
legislature over that, we are thrown upon as rude and mischievous 
a state of things as it is possible to conceive. For this the Whigs, 
who were the authors of the scheme, are to be blamed. They must 
have foreseen, and should have guarded against, the evil under 
which the dissenters are now suffering. Looking into the report 
laid before Parliament, during the last session, we can perfectly 
well understand the exemplary patience with which the High Church 
party have brooked the liberal opinions broached by Lord Wharncliffe 
on the subject of Education. Unpalatable they unquestionably were, 
in the highest degree, to the Church ; but the Churchmen had learned, 
before they were delivered, that they were only opinions, that they 
were not to be acted upon ; and for that good reason they endured them. 
There was an unctuous reclamation on the part of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and nothing more; because his Lordship and his right reverend 
brethren were well assured that tie national principle had been com- 
promised—that being compromised, it had been virtually sacrificed ; 
that the machinery and patronage of the system were in their own 
hands; and that, as fast and as decidedly as it could be done, the 
dissenters were being disgusted and driven away from all connection 
with the Committee, and all dependence upon its funds. 

We have said that the pending scheme will be, and we now add that 
it deserves to be, a failure. At the same time it is not difficult to 
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suggest the principle and form into which, if the subject-matter were 
cast, it would be sure to prove eminently the reverse. The scheme 
should be popularised by combining within itself those elements of 
popular power which are the sinews of constitution, liberty, and the 
heart’s blood of the moral greatness of England. Wherever a parish 
is large enough to require one or more schools, the rate-payers, as 
they choose the vestry, should also choose the School Trustees. Where 
two or more parishes are to be united for purposes of greater utility, 
the vestry of each shouid contribute its share, of members to the com- 
mon trust. School-rates should be levied as poor-rates are levied. 
The Protestant clergyman should be, ex officio, the religious instructor 
of the Protestant children ; and upon the same principle, wherever 
there are a number of the children of a dissenting or Roman Catholic 
congregation, to the clergyman of each should the task fall, ex officio, 
of imparting the tenets of his belief to the young of his flock. The 
Privy Council Committee should be turned into a permanent Board of 
Education, at which eminent men of all creeds should find an appro- 
priate place. The duty of inspecting and reporting upon all these 
schools should be given to the Board, and to it should be attached 
the privilege of exposing defects and recommending improvements, 
but not the power of dictating absolutely the course of education, or 
mode of managing the various establishments. Centralisation has its 
advantages ; but when pushed to the extreme, centralisation becomes 
an odious and injurious tyranny, prone to engender discontent and 
resistance, that must paralyse the energy of private virtue, and destroy 
those strongest and noblest instruments of human improvement—per- 
sonal independence, enterprise, and ambition. 

For such a system as we have sketched, every friend of National 
Education should vigorously contend; and anything short of it he 
should strenuously oppose. The public money will be wasted if it 
should be partially applied, while the difficulties standing in the way 
of its equitable distribution amongst all those who have a claim 
to it, will be doubled by its misapplication in the first instance. 
These are points for consideration which will not, we trust, be thrown 
away upon the experienced and the sincere—better no bill than a bad 


bill. 
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LORD BROUGHAM, DAVID HUME, AND THE 
WRITERS ON MIRACLES. 


(Concluded from p. 149.) 


Ow taking a general preliminary view of the topics which are to form 
the subject matter of this our third paper on Miracles, we find that the 
question in dispute between the partisans and the impugners of super- 
natural agency is drawing rapidly towards a decisive issue. Our case 
against the credibility of miracles, so far as it has proceeded, may be 
summed up in a few words. We have shown that conclusions founded 
upon a uniform experience, that is, conclusions derived from the oliser- 
vation of subjects that are uniform, are the most satisfactory and con- 
vincing of which the human mind is susceptible upon matters of fact— 
that as miracles are asserted facts in contradiction to those general 
conclusions, there must necessarily appear to all who impartially reflect 
upon them, the highest degree of probability against their truth and 
reality. Thus the sinking of a ball of iron in water is a conclusion de- 
duced from uniform observation, and therefore against the expectation 
that in any particular case a ball of iron will float upon water; and 
against the supposition or assertion that it has so floated there must 
exist the highest conceivable probability. In such cases experience has 
established the conclusive nature of the law, and at the same time the 
inconclusive nature of the testimony contradicting it; for as truth can- 
not be on the side of contradictions, the proof of the falsehood of the 
testimony in the case of miracles must proceed, pari passu, with the 
proof of the existence of the law. Laying out of view the position con- 
tained in the last sentence, our opponents have admitted this to be a 
fair statement of the case against them; but they claim, notwithstand- 
ing, to be entitled to a verdict in their favour, inasmuch as they can 
produce (they allege) a still stronger one upon their side. Their 
course of argument is as follows:—We admit, say they, that 
your conclusions drawn from general experience against miraculous 
facts would be decisive against us, if we could not, on our wee 
produce conclusions equally derived from general experience; and, 
addition, a circumstance that must be held to cast the balance sails 
opposite arguments are equally poised. Thus, continue they, though 
the evidence deduced from experience against the credibility of an 
alleged miracle be exceedingly great : so, on the other hand, is the evi- 
dence deduced also from experience of the credibility of human testi- 
mony; and, therefore, there beingequally cogent evidences »equally strong 
experiences, on each side, recourse must be had to some extrinsic cir- 
cumstance to cast the balance. And that circumstance, they con- 
tend, is to be found in the possibility that must be allowed to exist of 
the Supreme Mind suspending or altering the course of His own laws 
— particular special occasions.* 





* See Paley’s Preliminary Observations to his ‘‘ Evidences.’’ Also, Bishop 
Douglas ‘‘ On the Miracles,’ * abridged by Marsh. 
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276 Lord Brougham, David Hume, 


To this case of our adversaries we reply, that, unfortunately, the part 
of it which would be powerful, if true, has no foundation in fact ; and 


_ that the part of it which is true has neither force nor pertinence. It is 


not true, as we have already proved, that the probabilities on the side 
of testimony, and those in favour of the uniformity of nature, are equally 
balanced. How could they possibly be so, when the great draw- 
backs from the truth of testimony, viz., credulity, interest, prejudice, 
fanaticism, fraudulent and ambitious purposes, besides various 
other disturbing causes, have no place whatever in the simple and 
consistent attestation given by Nature with respect to physical facts. 
It has been somewhere asserted, that there is not one transaction in 
the whole compass of history correctly related in all its circumstances. 
Now, without absolutely subscribing to that opinion ; even without going 
the length of Lord Bacon’s assertion, ‘‘ that it is not only the difficulty 
and labour which men take in finding out of truth; nor again, thai, 
when it is found, it imposeth upon men’s thoughts that doth bring 
lies in favour; but a natural though corrupt love of the lie itself;” we 
do perfectly agree with the observations of old Montaigne upon this 
subject. ‘* The first that are tinctured,” says he, ‘* with the beginning 
of novelty when they set out their history, find, by the opposition they 
meet with, where the difficulty of persuasion lies, and caulk that place 
with some false piece. Besides that, Insita hominibus libidine alendi 
de industria rumores, ‘‘men having a natural lust to propagate re- 
ports,” we naturally make a conscience of restoring what has been 
lent us without some usury and addition of our own invention, —Pri- 
vate error first creates public error, and afterwards in turn public error 
causes a particular one. Thus all this fabric rises by patchwork from 
hand to hand, so that the remotest witness knows more than the nearest, 
and the last informed is more certain than the first. It is a natural 
progress; for whoever believes any thing, thinks it a work of charity 
to persuade another into the same opinion; which the better to do, he 
will make no difficulty of adding as much of his own invention as he 
conceives necessary to obviate the resistance or want of conception he 
supposes in others.” 

If any man doubts the truth of these observations, jet him dip a 
little into the writings of the most renowned Fathers of the Church, 
where he will find such specimens of credulity and misrepresenta- 
tion, as must cure him of implicit reliance upon human testimony 
in religious matters. We shall, probably, looking to its vast im- 
portance, return to this part of the subject before we close this 
paper, and present to the reader an abstract of some of the opinions 
and some of the alleged facts, on the truth of which many of the most 
venerated leaders of the religious party have staked their character and 
credit. In the mean time we will pursue the course of argument we 


were upon, and follow up the case stated by our adversaries, with a 
view to ascertain whether there is in it any, and what, degree of 
force. 

_ We said, that that part of their case which is true has no weight or per- 
tinence. This we now proceed to prove. Having failed,as we have shown, 
in the contest of probabilities, the advocates of miracles fly for refuge 
to a possibility. Won’t you allow, say they, that ’tis possible that the 
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Supreme Mind may interfere to suspend and alter the course of events, 
and the operation of His own laws? To this we have to answer, that, 
if the state of the question has been fairly laid down, and its issue has 
been justly put upon probabilities, then there can be no room for pos- 
sibilities to operate; nor can the conclusions to be arrived at, one way 
or the other, be affected by the introduction of them into the argu- 
ment. In the strict metaphysical sense of the word possibility, every 
thing is possible against which we cannot show an absolute absurdity 
in the very conception of it—every thing that is not contradictory to 
mathematical demonstration—in short, every thing that is conceivable 
is possible. In this sense, the contrary of any matter of fact is possible : 
it is possible that the sun will not rise to-morrow—that a ball of iron 
will float upon a body of water ;—because these suppositions are as 
conceivable as their opposites. The real question is, are they possible 
in the only sense applicable to moral subjects—to matters of fact ? 
Clearly not ;—for in this mitigated moral sense of the word, those 
things are reputed impossible, which are contradictory to uniform ex- 
perience. When, therefore, we are asked whether it is possible that 
the Supreme Mind may not interfere to alter or suspend His own laws; 
we require to be informed, before we can reply to the question, in 
which of the two senses the word possible is used. If in the latter— 
that is, the moral sense—it is clearly impossible, or, in other words, so 
highly improbable as to be tantamount, for practical purposes, to its 
being impossible. If it be used in the mathematical, or metaphysical 
sense, the admission of it in that sense can make nothing whatever for 
the case of our opponents, because demonstrative reasonings are not 
applicable to the present question. This attempt, therefore, to put pos- 
sibilities upon us, is nothing more nor less than a sly and furtive effort to 
change the mode of argument agreed upon between the parties to this 
controversy, and to substitute mathematical for moral evidence. To the 
gentlemen who thus appeal to possibilities, we would recommend the 
perusal of the following just observations, contained in the excellent little 
book on moral evidence to which we referred in one of our former papers 
upon this subject. ‘* We should consider,” says the author, ‘‘ of what 
kind of evidence the proposed subject, under all its circumstances, is 
likely to admit; and if such evidence be produced in sufficient degree 
to counterbalance all that can be fairly urged against it, we should 
accustom ourselves to yield our assent. This direction is important, 
because we are often apt to expect stronger evidence than the nature 
of the thing admits; and thence to feel dissatisfaction, though the 
point be fairly proved. Thus, if, in studying the evidence on any 
question of fact, we employ ourselves in examiuing whether there be 
not a possibility that it may be false, instead of considering whether 
there be not a sufficient probability that it is true, we shall certainly 
raise strong doubts in our minds. But then we should not study the 


subject rationally. Demonstration is the only species of reasoning . 


which, even if conducted correctly, can exclude the possibility of error. 
But facts do not admit of demonstration. They admit of moral evi- 
dence alone.” And again. ‘It should be remembered, that the 
probability, and not the possibility, of an event, is the proper ground 
for our conclusions. This rule is disregarded by those who offer to 
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us possibilities as sufficient answers to arguments of probability ; a 
practice that is very common.”’ 

The appeal, then, to possibility, can stand our opponents in no stead 
whatever. Its introduction may, indeed, afforda wide field for conjectures 
and arbitrary suppositions ; but it never can afford any ground for an 
argumentative conclusion, and still less can it be the foundation of a posi- 
tive and dogmatic system of belief. True, say the upholders of miracles; 
but when we have recourse to the possibility of God’s interference, we 
do so, not as supposing that it can of itself support a positive conclu- 
sion, but merely in order to make way for the admission of those pro- 
bable arguments drawn from testimony on which our case rests ; and 
for this purpose we hold it (say they) to be sufficient. For consider 
(they add), that a miracle implies more than the mere disruption 
of a law of nature; it implies a disruption of it by the special agency 
of some superior power; and therefore there is in its favour, not only 
the degree of probability, whatever it may be, which the testimony 
deposing to the fact can give it, but also whatever degree of presump- 
tion may be supposed to attach to the abstract proposition, that the 
Supreme Mind may specially intervene for the purpose of promulgating 
truth, and enforcing the practice of virtue upon his creatures. We 
have here placed this argument of our adversaries in as strong a light 
as our ingenuity enables us to do, (a course which we shall always 
observe in our reasonings;) and yet we can say with sincerity, that we 
discern nothing in it but plausibility, and an ingenious attempt to 
secure the privilege, under pretence of introducing a modest little pos- 
sibility, of arguing the question in a viciouscircle, and quietly begging 
the whole matter in dispute. 

The special agency of a superior power is of the nature of a fact, 
and if proveable at all, must, like all facts, rest its proof upon an appeal 
either to the senses, or to testimony. Now it is not pretended that any 
appeal has been, or is likely to be, made to our senses. And if we go 
to testimony, then comes on the old collision between that and thelaw 
of nature—the result of which must necessarily be the complete anni- 
hilation of the former. But will you not allow, (say the advocates of 
miracles,) from the consideration of God’s attributes of wisdom and 
goodness, that there arises a presumption antecedent to the actual 
proof that he would vouchsafe to his benighted creatures a knowledge 
of his will—a knowledge, they contend, unattainable, except by reve- 
lation, that is, by miracle. To this the answer is clear—that all the 
notions we have respecting the character and conduct of the Deity, are 
drawn from our observation of his providence, as displayed in the 
universe, and in his laws of matter and motion; and, therefore, ante- 
cedent to, and independent of that observation, we can have no shadow 
of presumption in favour of the conclusion they wish to draw, viz., that 
he would prefer instructing mankind by miraculous revelation, rather 
than by the ordinary operations of nature. Indeed, it must be apparent, 
that after the most intense study bestowed upon the laws of nature by 
the united industry of all mankind, we must still be as far as ever from 
being able to fathom the conduct or the councils of Supreme Intelli- 
gence, and from being able to predicate what course would be adopted 
by Him under any supposable state of circumstances. Paley, indeed, 
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begins his work on the Evidences, by saying, that he deemed it unne- 
cessary to prove that mankind stood in need of a revelation: and why 
was he exonerated from this proof? because, forsooth, he had met 
with no serious person who thought that, even under the Christian 
revelation, we have too much light, or any degree of assurance that 
is superfluous. We can readily believe that he met with few persons 
having just cause to object against the intensity of heavenly light. 
But there are persons enough in these days,—giddy persons, we sup- 
pose we must call them,—who think that there is too little light, not 
in the revelation itself, but as to the proof of it. Does mankind stand 
in need of a revelation ?—What a foolish, what a useless question for 
sensible men to take up their time in discussing! The acutest 
geniuses that ever appeared in the world, have differed upon that point, 
—but supposing that they were all agreed upon it, what would that 
amount to? It could of course amount to nothing, except upon the 
supposition, wholly unfounded in fact and in reason, of 2 perfect iden- 
tity of views existing in the human and Divine minds. Until the link 
can be found which is to connect the notions and conclusions of mor- 
tals with those of the Deity, all our elaborate theories, and demonstra- 
tively constructed arguments, upon this question, can be nothing better 
than baseless visions, mere airy unsubstantial imaginations, One 
should think it were pretty plain, that apart from the testimony on 
which an alleged miracle is supposed to rest, there could be no argu- 
ment of the nature of probability to support it, since so far as the event 
itself is concerned, all its value and importance as a proof of a religion, 
is derived from its being in contradiction to past experience, a break- 
ing in upon the order of God’s Providence, a contravention of the laws 
of matter and motion—in one word, from its being in the highest pos- 
sible degree improbable. But there is an antecedent probability ;—an- 
tecedent to what? To actual proof—to experience. But probability 
and improbability depending altogether upon our experience, how can 
there be to us either the one or the other, antecedent to that from 
which they sprung, and without which they cannot be? But then 
there is the possibility of God’s interference, say our adversaries ;—but 
what good is there in a possibility? we answer. Why, none of itself, 
they reply ; but it is not alleged as possessing any force of itself, but 
merely to pave the way for the introduction of the positive argument of 
testimony ; inasmuch as the possibility being once admitted, the in- 
superable bar that existed against the reception of the testimony, is 
removed ; to which our answer is, that the question must be decided by 
probabilities, or not atall; inasmuch as the introduction of possibilities 
will only leave matters just as they were. For if possibilities be admitted 
on the one side, they cannot be excluded from the other; and then we 
come to fight with shadows instead of realities. If the possibility of 
God’s choosing to instruct mankind by special interference, can be sup- 
posed to bring the testimony to a miracle within the bounds of credi- 
bility, the possibility of God’s choosing to instruct him through the 
ordinary operations of nature alone, must also be supposed to bring 
within the bounds of credibility the failure or falsehood of any con- 
ceivable quantity of evidence attesting such interference; so that to 
whatever extent the argument drawn from the inviolable character of 
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the laws of nature, as proved by experience, (the argument on which 
we rely,) is impaired by the introduction of the first mentioned possi- 
bility, to the same extent must the argument, relied upon by our 
opponents, of the truth of testimony as proved by experience, be in- 
validated by the introduction of the last mentioned possibility. 

The credibility of miracles, it seems, rests upon the antecedent pro- 
bability of God’s interference in favour of man. And what does the 
antecedent probability itself rest upon? Why, upon two notable 
assumptions ;—first, that it appears to man fit and proper that he should 
be favoured with a revelation of God’s will; and, secondly, that what- 
ever seems to man fit and proper to be done, that God will probably 
do. What a chorus of scornful laughter from the priesthood, and their 
multitudinous adherents, would be sure to greet any unfortunate sceptic, 
who should venture thus to argue from particulars to generals—from 
the finite to the infinite—who should thus dare with impious hands to 
weigh the providence of God in the contracted scales of human wit! 
Such absurd assumptions would uot, we venture to say, be tolerated 
upon any but a religious subject. The fallacy of them is apparent 
even to divines, when they are reasoning dispassionately, and without 
reference to the interests of their order; and more than that, the 
fallacy of such assumptions can be detected, and ridiculed and refuted 
with eloquence and power, by members of that body, whenever a re- 
ligious rival seeks to take advantage of or to build upon them. 

‘* As there are some,” (says Bishop Butler in his ‘* Analogy,’’) ‘¢ who, 
instead of attending to what is in fact the constitution of nature, form 
their notions of God’s government upon hypotheses—so there are 
others who indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations, how the 
world might possibly have been framed otherwise than it is: now, 
without considering all that may be said against this folly and ex- 
travagance, this is a full and general answer to it, namely, that we 
may see beforehand that we have not faculties for this kind of 
speculation. Indeed, we are so far from being able to judge what 
means might be absolutely necessary to produce most happiness in a 
system of such extent as our own world may be, taking in all that 
is past and to come, though we should suppose it detached from 
the whole of things—that we are not judges what may be the 
necessary means of raising and conducting one person to the highest 
perfection and happiness of his nature. Nay, even in the little affairs of 
this life, we find men of different educations and ranks are not com- 
petent judges of each other.” And, again, in his sermon upon the 
ignorance of man :—‘‘ As to the government of the world, since the 
monarchy of the universe is a dominion unlimited in extent, and 
everlasting in duration, the general system of it must be quite beyond 
our comprehension. And since there appears such a subordination 
and reference of the several parts to each other, as to constitute it 
properly one administration or government, we cannot have a tho- 
rough knowledge of any part without knowing the whole. This, 
surely, should convince us that we are much less competent judges of 
the very small part that comes under our notice in this world, than we 
are apt to imagine.” 

When the celebrated Chillingworth returned to the Protestant 
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Church after his temporary secession to the Roman Catholics, he was 
assailed by a subtle and learned Jesuit, with an argument in favour 
of an infallible judge of controversies in religion, identical with that 
which is brought in support of miracles, and which we are now refuting. 
But how overwhelming was Chillingworth’s answer !—‘* You say,” (re- 
plies he to his adversary,) ‘‘ that it is more useful and fit for deciding 
of controversies, to have, besides an infallible rule to go by, a living 
infallible judge to determine them; and from hence you conclude, 
that certainly there is such a judge.—But why, then, may not another 
say, that it is yet more useful, for many excellent purposes, that all 
the Patriarchs should be infallible, than that the Pope only should ? 
Another, that it would be yet more ‘useful, that all the Archbishops of 
every province should be so, than that the Patriarchs only should be so. 
Another, that it would be yet more useful, if all the Bishops of every 
diocese were so. Another, that it would be yet more available, that 
all the Parsons of every parish should be so. Another, that it would 
be yet more excellent, if all the fathers of families were so. And, 
lastly, another, that it were much more to be desired, that every 
man and every woman were so—just as much as the prevention of 
controversies is better than the decision of them; and the prevention 
of heresies is better than the condemnation of them; and upon this 
ground, conclude, by your own very consequence, that not only a 
general council, nor only the Pope, but all the Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, pastors, fathers, nay, all men in the world, are in- 
fallible : if you say, now, as 1am sure you will, that this conclusion 
is most gross and absurd ‘against sense and experience, then must also 
the ground be false from which it evidently and undeniably follows, 
viz., “that that course of dealing with men seems always more fit to 
Divine Providence, which seems most fit to human reason, It is our 
duty to be humbly thankful for those sufficient, nay, abundant means 
of salvation which God hath of his own goodness granted us, and 
not conclude he hath done that which he hath not done, because, 
forsooth, in our vain judgments, it seems convenient he should have 
done so.” 

Thus, in answer to the arguments of those who maintain that other 
considerations extrinsical to the fact itself (the miracle) may be taken 
into account—considerations drawn from the condition of mankind— 
from the motives that might be supposed to influence the Supreme 
Being to interfere for the good of his creatures, and other considera- 
tions of a similar nature; in answer to all such reasonings, it may be 
answered, upon the authority of those two great Divines, that if cireum- 
stances extrinsical to the fact are to be made the criterion of our judg- 
ment, and to counterbalance those that properly belong to it, then is 
experience clearly cashiered, and arbitrary supposition and conjecture 
substituted in its room. What state of the world would require God's 
interference, or whether he would interfere in any state of it, must re- 
main matters of opinion, not matters of fact, until we shall have a per- 
fect @ priort knowledge of God’s nature, his attributes, and his 
motives, and the relation which all these bear to the universe,—in other 
words, until we are equal in knowledge ta God himself. One should 
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imagine, that all men of sense would be agreed upon this point, —that 
we must ever be unable to predicate how God ought (for that is the 
meaning of the argument) to act under certain circumstances; but 
instead of that, all parties seem agreed to set up for demonstration the 
palpable sophism so ably exposed by Chillingworth, that whatever ap- 
pears to man proper and useful to be done, that will God certainly do. 

his proposition, which would be merely harmless, considered as an 
abstraction, becomes important from the practical consequences to which 
it has given birth—one of which has been, that the Supreme Intelligence 
has been enlisted on the side of the most contradictory and nonsensical 
miracles ; for inasmuch as no man nor any party can riglitfully claim 
an exclusive knowledge of the designs and motives of Providence, each 
one is at liberty to suppose that the cause which strikes in with his 
fancy, or his interest, or his prejudices, or his preconceived notions, 
is the one most likely and proper to engage his favour and to insure 
his interposition. 

The incredulity of the sceptics with respect to miracles, has been 
compared with that of the King of Siam; and as the unbelief of the 
latter was not justified by facts, it has been attempted to be inferred that 
so neither is the unbelief of the former. But there is a wide difference 
between the two cases. The assertion made to the King of Siam was, 
that water was known to become consistent in countries possessing a 
climate different from that to which the knowledge of his Siamese 
Majesty was confined. Had the assertion been, that water was known 
to freeze, or become hard, in countries having the same temperature as 
Siam, the fact would have been directly contrary to his experience, 
and as such would have been properly rejected by him without the 
trouble of examination; but the assertion being, that in a climate the 
opposite to that of Siam, opposite results were produced, the ques- 
tion as to its probability resolved itself into two other questions, viz., 
as to the probability, first, of there being such a different climate, and, 
next, as to the probability of such a different climate operating in a 
different way upon things subject to its influence. Now, although the 
King of Siam had no direct personal experience upon either of these 
points, yet they were rendered ‘probable by indirect experience—by such 
analogies as must have fallen even under his limited range of observa- 
tion. The variety of climate and difference of seasons in his own coun- 
try, and the circumstance of the person who related the fact to him 
having a different appearance and make trom his own countrymen, 
afforded him such analogies as brought the assertion within the circle 
of probability. And although he might have been justified in reason 
for suspending his belief for want of sufficient evidence, yet reason 
could not justify him in positively pronouncing it as incredible or un- 
true. But how are the circumstances of the sceptic at all parallel to 
these ? It is not preten: led in the case of a miracle, that the change is 
effected by the operation of Nature under any of her various forms or 
appearances. No; all things remain the same; the subject on which 
the change is effected differs in nothing from other subjects of a similar 
kind: Nature is supposed to be going on in her accustomed course ; but 
some cause or power extrinsical to Nature is supposed suddenly to 
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intervene, and violently to subvert her course in respect of the particular 
subject, for some special purpose ;—here there is no experience direct 
or indirect,—no analogy whatever to favour the probability of the 
alleged change; on the contrary, so far as our observation of nature can 
extend (and that is the only ground of probability), this alleged fact 
is in flat contradiction to all our experience, and has nothing on earth 
to support it but the gratuitous supposition that there are occasions 
when it must be proper for the extrinsical cause (the Supreme Being) 
to interfere specially in the concerns of his creatures; and another 
equally gratuitous and no less presumptuous one, that we can point 
out the circumstances that must constitute that expediency or ne- 
cessity. 

There is an argument in Paley resembling the above fallacy respecting 
the King of Siam’s incredulity, which we think it necessary to notice, 
only because it has been cried up in the Edinburgh Review as a 
very decisive one. Paley contends that miracles cannot be considered 
as contradictory to our experience, but only as beyond it; inasmuch 
as the circumstances in which the violation of the law of nature is 
asserted to have taken place, are not identically the same as those in 
which those laws have been observed to be uniform; and, therefore, 
we cannot be justified in rejecting as contradictory to our experience 
a miracle asserted to have taken place under those different circum- 
stances. If there were any truth or solidity in this argument, it is 
clear that no earthly resource would be left for us, but either unlimited 
scepticism, or else the reception alike of every absurdity, from the utter 
impossibility of finding in reason any ground of preference of one 
thing above another. Strictly speaking, no two physical events can 
be said to be exactly identical in every circumstance; and, therefore, if 
this want of absolute identity is to preclude us from inferring from the 
one to the other—and if it is to create a necessity for a personal expe- 
rience of every specific fact, in order to enable us to form a conclusive 
deduction respecting it—then there is an end put (for all useful pur- 
poses at least) to inquiries into nature, and to all investigations and 
discoveries in natural philosophy. Thus it appears that the very par- 
ties who declaim most loudly against the sceptics, do not disdain to 
adopt the most extreme doctrines of that sect, when purposes of their 
own are to be served by so doing. 

When it is said that an alleged fact is contradictory to our expe- 
rience, the assertion is susceptible of two different senses. It may 
either mean that it is contradictory to our personal experience upon 
the specific fact in question, or else it may mean that it is contradictory 
to the general conclusions we have formed from observation upon similar 
subjects. Now, in the former sense, nothing can of course be contradic- 
tory to our experience, but what is asserted to have happened, and of 
which we had personal experience that it didnot happen. It is clear that 
our refusal to believe in miracles cannot be grounded upon their being 
repugnant to our experience in this personal sense ; but we refuse to 
believe in them, because they contradict the uniform conclusions we have 
drawn from our observationupon similarsubjects. Now, we have already 
said, and we still hold, and shal] do so until better instructed, that 
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these conclusions drawn from uniform subjects, are as decisive to the 
human mind as the evidence of the senses, because they are, no less 
than these, dependent upon original principles of our nature. If the 
great fundamental instinct, as it may be termed, on which these con- 
clusions rest--the. instinct by which we deduce the future from the 
past, by which we infer like effects from like causes—is to be cashiered, 
then all settled rule of action is utterly destroyed, the whole economy 
of life must give place to confusion; and an unlimited and _ irre- 
claimable scepticism—the only state of mind suited for such extraor- 
dinary circumstances—must reign paramount in human affairs. Even 
the boasted personal experience,—the evidence even of the senses— 
could not long survive this general wreck of all moral assurances; for 
how, when no longer certain that the future will resemble the past, 
could we be sure that our senses would report correctly upon 
objects, or that the objects themselves would be clothed with the 
same properties for two moments together? And what would 
then become of poor human testimony, for the sake of which all this 
disorder is to be introduced? If the conclusions we draw from 
observation of uniform subjects are not to be held for experience, still 
less can those we deduce from observation of a variable subject like 
testimony be so considered ; it will behove, therefore, the advocates of 
miracles to look out for some other principles on which to bottom their 
belief of testimony; they must rest it either upon intuition or demon- 
stration, or upon some infallible instinct,—for otherwise it cannot be 
saved from the fate to which they have so mercilessly consigned all our 
moral reasonings. Until these gentlemen succeed in procuring that 
new bottom or foundation for it, vain will it be for them to bring ten 
thousand tons of evidence for a miracle ; inasmuch as, upon their own 
principles, a falsehood, supported even by such a weight of testimony, 
is not against our experience ; experience being, according to Dr. Paley, 
confined to direct personal observation, and all things not contradicted 
by that personal observation being, as he says, not against, but onl 

beyond, our experience, and therefore within the limits of credibility. 
Nor is this all. The conclusions we form respecting physical facts 
being cashiered, as having no certainty, the corollaries to them must 
also be given up as having no certainty either ; and then will vanish not 
only their darling argument of the antecedent probability of God’s inter- 
ference, and all tie long string of suppositions which Paley has paraded, 

in order to enable him the more decently to beg the question, but also, 

which is much worse, all the 2 posteriori arguments for the very exist- 
ence of a Deity must incur a similar fate to that of their parent ana- 
logy. Under these circumstances, we would seriously put it to Lord 
Brougham, whether it would not be more consonant with the interests 
of the party which he has embraced, to endeavour to prop up the @ 
priori arguments of Dr, Clarke, than , by decrying them, to remove the 
only supports upon which the belief of miraculous agency can be con- 
sistently rested. That argumentative Divine, wiser in his generation 
than either Paley or Brougham, discerned the necessity that existed for 
establishing the existence, the attributes, and the disposition of the 
Supreme Being, upon some proof or principle independent of facts, and 
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of the phenomena of the universe, if it were intended to argue upon the 
probability of his special intervention from those attributes and that 
disposition. He saw the inconsistency of referring all our knowledge of 
the Divinity to our observation of nature, and afterwards forming con- 
clusions respecting the actions of that Being totally at variance with 
thelessons derived from that observation ; he saw, that until we can dis- 
cover some other means of arriving at the supernatural except through 
the medium of the natural—that until we can reach some higher prin- 
ciple than experience from which to reason—we shall strive in vain to 
establish the probability of a violation of the laws of nature, by the 
Power who is known to us only through those very laws. But to re- 
turn to Paley—‘ Short of this,” (7. e. the direct personal experience of 
the beholder,) ‘« I know no intelligible signification,” says the Doctor, 
‘‘ which can be affixed to the term ‘ contrary to experience,’ but one, 
viz., that of not having ourselves experienced any thing similar to the 
thing related, or such things not being generally experienced by others. 
I say ‘ not generally,’ for to state concerning the fact in question that 
no such thing was ever experienced, or that universal experience is 
against it, is to assume the subject of the controversy.” 

The Doctor here puts us in mind of the child who eats his cake, and 
then cries because he has not got hiscake. He wants to have miracles 
considered, at one and the same time, both within and without the 
bounds of natural credibility. Wesay natural credibility, because, if he 
does not mean that, heeither does not talk to the purpose, or else he is 
begging the subject of the controversy. Miracles are to be considered 
without the bounds of credibility, when they are to be made the basis 
of a religion; and within the bounds, when they are to be supported by 
testimony. Now, all things against which there is not a ‘* universal,” 
but only a ‘‘ general” experience, are per se credible. It is not against 
universal, but only against general experience, that snow should fall in 
these countries in the month of May. It is not against universal, but 
only against general experience, that men should have the same coloured 
hair at the ages of 25 and 60. Therefore it is credible that snow should 
fall in the month of May, and that a man with brown or black hair 
at the age of 25, might retain the colour till 60. Is a miracle credible 
in the same sense as either of the above instances? If not, then Dr. 
Paley has merely paltered in a double sense; but if it is, then a mira- 
cle becomes a natural event, and it must be quite idle to argue upon it 
as affording a foundation for a religious system. We imagine, how- 
ever, that it will be difficult to make people believe that a man’s rising 
from the dead is credible, in the same way as snow falling in May, or 
any other unusual fact. But the happening of a miracle being the fact 
in question, ‘‘ to state concerning it,’ says Paley, ‘‘ that no such thing 
was ever experienced, or that universal experience is against it, is to 
assume the subject of the controversy.” This is certainly a very inge- 
nious mode of evading a difficulty ; but the difficulty is not got rid of 
for all that; on the contrary, the disciples of the Doctor will find it no 
easy matter to clear him of having himself been guilty of the fault 
which he was imputing to others. When the miracles of any system 
of religion are in dispute between the advocates of that system and a 
Deist, it must be assumed by both sides, that, apart from the miracles so 
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in dispute, there is a universal experience against all others, unless it 
is supposed that miracles can be on the side of contradictory reli- 
gions, or that miracles are nothing more than natural events; either of 
which suppositions would be sufficient, we should think, to deter any 
sensible Deist from engaging in so profitless and nonsensical a discus- 
sion. It being necessary, therefore, in every question of miracles, for 
ali parties to commence by admitting that universal experience is 
against all miracles (apart from those in controversy), it is incumbent 
upon those who maintain the credibility of the miracles in question, to 
prove that there is something in their particular case that takes them 
out of the otherwise universal rule; but to suppose that the assertion of 
their truth, however positive, or any thing short of specific and indepen- 
dent proof, can take them out of that universal rule, is toassume, as Dr. 
Paley does, the very subject of the controversy. ing how is that to be 
proved? we may be asked. To say the truth, we fear it cannot be 
proved at all, But we are not to blame for that. If the employing 
moral proofs to ascertain facts that are physically impossible is neces- 
sarily sophistical ; if in this case, (as a celebrated writer contends,) the 
very principle of credibility, founded on natural possibility, is in fault, 
the blame, if any, must lie atthe door of Nature, and not at the door 
of the man who accepts of and abides by her decrees. 

Our opponents have tried what help they could get from testimony ; 
we think we have proved that testimony is buta brittle reed; that no re- 
liance can be placed upon it. We have done so in the face of Lord Bioug- 
ham’s very confident assertion, ‘‘ that testimony is capable of making 
good the proof of miracles, there seems no doubt!” Indeed, the more we 
have dipped into his Lordship’ s very peculiar philosophy, (for in this as 
in every thing he is peculiar,) the more we have felt inclined to treat him 
somewhat cavalierly. But we have resisted the temptation—the 
amount and merit of which forbearance may be judged by reading the 
following notable argument. ‘In truth,’ says his Lordship, “ the 
degree of excellence and of strength to which testimony may rise, 
seems almost indefinite. There is hardly any ccgency which it is not 
capable by possible supposition of attaining. The endless multiplica- 
tion of witnesses—the unbounded variety of their habits of thinking— 
their prejudices—their interests—afford the means of conceiving ‘the 
force of their testimony augmented ad infinitum, because these cir- 
cumstances afford the means of diminishing indefinitely the chances of 
their being all mistaken—all combining to deceive us.”’ If we did not 
disdain to seek for proofs of the goodness of our cause in the weakness 
of our adversaries, we might cite the above as a specimen of the straits 
to which they are reduced in endeavouring to maintain an untenable 
position: but in truth we could hardly do so with a gcod conscience. 
It is so gratuitously absurd, that the more natural supposition would be 
that his Lordship indulged in it from mere wantonness and sport, 
How strange that a man so well trained to reasoning as his Lordship, 
should fail to see that the very quality relied upon by him as a proof 
of the excellence and strength of testimony, would, if true, be only an 
indication of its weakness and insufficiency. 

If, as Lord Brougham asserts, the force of testimony is capable of 
infinite augmentation, then it Is quite clear that any limited quantity of 
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evidence brought to support any fact or event, must be infinitely short 
of that of which it is supposed to be susceptible; and, therefore, any 
conclusion founded upon testimony must be necessarily incomplete and 


unsat'sfactory ; and inasmuch as certainty and demonstrative proof 


cannot be supposed compatible with the idea of a possible indefinite 
increase of evidence, then it will follow, according to Lord Brougham’s 
own showing, that the proof tor the law of nature, which is entire and 
incapable of addition, must be, per se, superior to that from testimony, 

which is incomplete and still capable of addition ;—but, in truth, Lord 
Brougham has not done justice to his own case, for his theory i is consis- 
tent neither with fact nor philosophy. Old Montaigne’s is much nearer 
the truth, when he says, ‘‘It isa misfortune to be at that pass that the best 
touchstone of the truth must be the multitude of believers, in a crowd 
where the number of fools so much exceed the wise. It is hard for a 
man to form his judgment against the common opinions. The first 
persuasion of the very subject itself possesses the simple, and from that 
it spreads to the wise, by the authority of the number and antiquity of 
the witnesses. For my part, what I would not believe from one, I 
would not believe from a hundred ; and I do not judge of opinions by 
the years.” The fact is, that in subjects depending upon moral evi- 
dence, when undoubted assurance, the highest point attainable by the 
human mind, has been arrived at, all further proofs are mere sur- 
plusage, and can add nothing to the certainty already acquired. Now 
this assurance can be attained by proofs of very different and variable 
degrees. In some cases, circumstances which of themselves appear 
comparatively insignificant, are capable of procuring it; whilst in 
others, what might appear very powerful evidence, is found wholly in- 
sufficient for that purpose. When you are told by a person of whose 
character for veracity you have had experience, of any ordinary fact, 

as, for instance, of his having met a certain friend, or dined at a cer- 
tain tavern on a certain day, you believe his word with as much as- 
surance as if he were supported by a thousand witnesses; but should 
the same person, backed by ten, twenty, ay, or a hundred witnesses, 

urge you to pack up your furniture, and to prepare to restore the lands 
which you had inherited from a deceased ancestor to that very ancestor, 

whose resurrection from death to life these hundred persons profess to 
have seen, and whom they represent to be on his way to claim his 
property at your hands, —would you, we ask, pay any serious at- 
tention to—would you act upon—such evidence? Would anything 
short of the personal appearance of your once deceased ancestor con- 
vince you it was aught else but a joke? 2 We trow not. In each of 
the above cases, those circumstances so much insisted upon by Lord 
Brougham, as giving such wonderful cogency to testimony, are found 
to be wholly valueless. 

Both Paley and his Lordship, in all their reasonings upon testimony, 
have lost sight of one very material circumstance relating to it,— 
namely, that the influence it ought to carry, the proportionate value it 
ought to bear in every supposable case, has been already fixed, irre- 
vocably fixed, by past experience ; and that such relative influence 
and value cannot be now altered by putting supposititious cases, and 
answering them agreeably to the wishes of the party making them. 
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Laying aside all consideration of the probabilities existing against 
a miraculous narration, from the character of the event itself, as 
being in contradiction to a law of nature, and viewing only the 
probabilities affecting the question, which arise from a comparison, ora 
balancing of the experiences for and against that particular class of 
testimony,—taking only this limited view of the case, it is still clear 
that experience has decided against its probability by an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of evidence. Past experience has not afforded 
one undisputed instance of the truth of testimony in respect of mi- 
raculous relations; but it has afforded thousands on thousands 
of instances of its admitted falsehood. This, we take it, is a full 
and complete answer to the concluding observation in Paley’s preli- 
minary discourse. ‘‘ In adjusting also,” says Paley, ‘‘ the other side 
of the balance,—the strength and weight of testimony,—this author 
(Hume) has provided an answer to every possible accumulation of 
proof, by telling us that we are not obliged to explain how the story 
or the evidence arose. Now, I think that we are obliged, not, per- 
haps, to show by positive accounts how it did, but by a probable 
hypothesis how it might, so happen. The existence of the testimony 
isa phenomenon. The truth of the fact solves the phenomenon, If 
we reject this solution, we ought to have some other to rest in; and 
none, even by our adversaries, can be admitted, which is not consistent 
with the principles that regulate human affairs, and human conduct at 
present, or which make men then to have been a different kind of 
beings from what they are now.” To read the above passage, one 
would imagine it was something very unusual, something beyond the 
scope of experience, to find men violating truth in relations of the mar- 
vellous kind. The existence of the testimony a phenomenon indeed ! 
If by phenomenon, Paley meant an extraordinary appearance, all we 
can say is, that that very reverend person had read history to very 
little purpose, in supposing falsehood in such matters a pheno- 
menon. All history abounds in miraculous stories, the natural solu- 
tion of which Paley was at no loss to discover, when it did not inter- 
fere with his favourite system. We make no doubt that, in the army 
of Constantine, ten thousand men might have been found ready to 
make oath that they had seen a luminous cross in the sky. Nine years 
after Constantine’s victory over Maxentius, a celebrated Pagan orator,* 
named Nazarius, described an army of divine warriors, who seemed to 
fall from the sky: he marked their beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms; the stream of light which beamed from their celestial armour; their 
patience in suffering themselves to be heard as well as seen by mor- 
tals, and their declaration that they were sent, that they flew to the 
assistance of the great Constantine. For the truth of this prodigy, 
the Pagan orator appealed to the whole Gallic nation, in whose pre- 
sence he was then speaking. And he seemed to hope that the ancient 
apparitions would obtain credit from that recent and public event. 
Tacitus, the least addicted to superstition of all the ancient historians, 
has given the following account in the 81st chapter of the 4th Book of 
his History of the Miracles performed by the Emperor Vespasian. 
‘« While Vespasian stayed at Alexandria, awaiting the summer winds and 





* See Gibbon, chap. 20. 
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a calm sea, many miracles happened, by which the favour of the gods 
and their good will to Vespasian was evidently signified. A poor man, 
almost blind (oculorum tabe notus), at Alexandria, known through the 
whole town by reason of his infirmity, warned by the god Serapis, whom 
that superstitious nation adores above all others, fell down at Vespasian’s 
feet, and begged of him, with tears, to heal his blindness, by wetting 
his cheeks and his eyelids round about with the spittle of his mouth. 
Another, lame of his legs, by the command of the same god, prayed 
Vespasian to vouchsafe to tread upon his foot. Vespasian at first 
scorned and rejected their suits, but when they still pressed upon him, 
he was in doubt what to do,—fearing on the one hand the disreputation 
of vanity, and on the other the importunity of the diseased and the 
speeches of flatterers gave him cause of hope; at last, he desired the 
physicians to consult whether such blindness and lameness were pos- 
sible to be cured by human help. The physicians, as their manner is, 
diversely disputed the point ; but at last concluded that the blind man’s 
eyes were not perished, but overgrown with some film or skin, which 
being taken away the sight would return; and that the other man’s 
limbs were dislocated, and might, with force properly applied, be set 
right again. That perhaps it was the pleasure of the gods to restore 
them to health, and to appoint the Prince as the means of doing it. 
_ Finally, if the remedy had good success, the glory would redound to 
the Prince that did it; if not, the shame would light upon the poor 
patients that importuned him. Whereupon Vespasian, supposing all 
things possible to the fortunate, and nothing now incredible, with a 
pleasant countenance, before a great multitude who stood by attending 
the event, did as they had desired him, and immediately the blind 
man recovered sight and the lame the use of his limbs. They who 
were present affirm both to be true, even at this time, when nothing is 
to be got by lying.” 

In the Temples of Asculapius,* all kinds of diseases were believed 
to be publicly cured by the help ot that deity ; in proof of which there 
were erected in each temple, columns or tables of brass or marble, on 
which a distinct narrative of each particular cure was inscribed. Pau- 
sanias writes, ‘‘ That in the temple at Epidaurus, there were many 
columns antiently of this kind, and six of them remaining to his time, 
inscribed with the names of men and women who had been cured by 
the god, with an account of their several cases and the method of 
their cure; and that there was an old pillar besides, which stood apart, 
dedicated to the memory of Hippolytus, who had been raised from the 
dead.” 

Strabo also informs us, “‘ that these temples were constantly filled with 
the sick, imploring the help of the god; and that they had tables hang- 
ing around them, in which all the miraculous cures were described.” 
There is a remarkable fragment, (we still quote from Middleton,) of 
one of these tables still extant, and exhibited by Gruter, in his collec- 
tion, as it was found in the ruins of Hsculapius’s Temple, in the Island 
of the Tyber, in Rome; which gives an account of two blind men re- 
stored to sight by A:sculapius, in the open view and with the loud ac- 
clamations of the people acknowledging the manifest power of the god.” 





* See Middleton’s Inquiry, pp. 78, 79. 
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Here, according to Paley, the existence of the testimony ts a pheno- 
menon, and the truth of the fact solves the phenomenon, Are we, 
then, to believe these heathen miracles?—Oh no; Dr. Paley does not 
like the miracles, and therefore he rejects that solution ; but then he 
has another to rest in;—and what is that? Why, Hume’s solution ; 
the only natural solution—the hypothesis of credulity and fraud. But 
mark! this hypothesis does not apply to all cases of miracles; it is 
applicable to such only as you, the inquirer, whoever you may be, do 
not happen to fancy. When such as you do affect are in question, 
you must insist that no solution ‘‘ can be admitted which is not con- 
sistent with the principles that regulate human affairs, and human con- 
duct, or which makes men then to have been a different kind of 
beings from what they are now ;”—in plainer language, the hypothesis 
of credulity or knavery is not then admissible—that is, when you like 
the occasion of the miracle—then the truth of the fact is the only 
rational solution of the phenomenon. ‘* When,” continues Paley, 
‘© a theorem is proposed to a mathematician, the first thing he does is 
to try it upon a simple case, and if it produces a false result, he is 
sure there must be some mistake in the demonstration. Now to 
proceed in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume’s theorem. 
If twelve men, whose probity and good sense I had long known, should 
seriously and circumstantially relate to me an account of a miracle 
wrought before their eyes, and in which it was impossible that they 
should be deceived ; if the governor of the country, hearing a rumour of 
this account, should call these men into his presence, and offer them a 
short proposal, either to confess their imposture, or submit to be tied 
to a gibbet; if they should refuse with one voice to acknowledge that 
there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case ; if this threat were 
communicated to them separately, yet with no different effect; if it was 
at last executed ; if I myself saw them one after another consenting to 
be racked, burnt or strangled, rather than give up the truth of their ac- 
count, —still, if Mr. Hume’s rule be my guide, | am not to believe them. 
Now, I venture to say, that there exists not a sceptic in the world who 
would not believe them, or who would defend such incredulity.” 

Now, in opposition to Dr. Paley, we venture to say, that there ex- 
ist not only sceptics who would not believe them, but that there exist 
many, who do not go under the appellation of sceptics, who would not 
believe them; nay, that Dr. Paley himself would not have believed 
them, if the doctrine which the miracle was intended to uphold, ap- 
peared to him to be false or irrational. And in saying this, we say no 
more than accords with daily experience; for that shows that men will 
resist the greatest weight of testimony, when brought to support a fact 
that runs counter to their reason, or their passions, or their prejudices, 
or their interests. In saying this, we say no more—indeed, we say much 
less—than is said by Bishop Taylor, in the passage quoted in our last 
paper, from his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,” wherein he asserts, that even 
the direct evidence of the senses is incompetent to sustain a miracle, 
that is pretended on behalf of a doctrine which the eye-witness thinks 
he has reason to account false. But the real answer to the above argu- 
ment, (if it can be called an argument,) is, that it seeks to establish ‘for 
a fact what is in the highest degree improbable, by means of a suppo- 
sition which is itself equally beyond the limits of probability : the 
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hypothetical case is itself as little supported by experience, as the mi- 
raculous fact which it is sought to raise upon it. Paley says, if twelve 
men whose probity and good sense he had long known, should seriously 
and circumstantially relate to him an account of a miracle wrought before 
their eyes, &c. &c. Now, here the opinion of Paley, as to what 
constitutes probity and sense, is made the criterion for receiving or 
rejecting the miracle; but what a shifting and sandy foundation 
to build the belief of a miraculous fact upon! We will venture to 
produce, not twelve, but twenty or fifty men who were venerated 
for their probity and sense, not by one or two individuals, but by 
the whole united Christian world, and who have yet attested and pro- 
pagated the belief of miracles, the bare mention of which would now 
excite universal laughter in any intelligent assembly. Probity and 
sense are very vague words, and by no means come up to the defini- 
tion of a competent witness upon a miraculous case. St. Austin was 
renowned in his day for probity and sense. He was so honest and so 
sensible, that he took care, whenever he heard of any miracle, that the 
parties concerned in it should be examined, and a verbal process, or 
authentic narrative, be drawn of the fact, which was afterwards pub- 
licly read to the people. Inhis work, De Civitate Dei, he says, ‘‘ It is 
not possible for me, in this place, to relate all the miracles which J know. 
Were I to relate only the miracles of cures, without mentioning the 
rest which have been performed by this Martyr, the most glorious 
Stephen, in the Colony of Calaina and in our own, it would fill a great 
number of volumes.” He has, however, given usa particular relation 
of some of them, by which the gout, the stone, and fistulas were in- 
stantly cured, the blind restored to sight, and five different persons 
raised even from death to life. Two of them were carried dead to the 
reliques of the Saint (Stephen,) and were brought back alive; two 
more were restored to life by virtue of their garments only, which 
had touched the relics; and a fifth, by the oil of the Martyr’s lamps. 
St. Austin, so universally venerated for his probity and sense, could 
find no difficulty in believing, or at least made no scruple of propaga- 
ting, such stories as the following :—‘‘ A pions old cobbler, of Heppo, 
(where Austin was bishop,) having lost his old coat, and wanting 
money to buy a new one, betook himself to the twenty Martyrs, 
whose chapel or memorial was famous in that city, where he prayed to 
them very earnestly that he might be enabled to get some clothes. 
Some young fellows who overheard him began to make sport. with 
him, and pursued him with their scoffs for begging money to buy a 
coat. But as the old man walked away without minding them, he 
saw a large fish lie gasping on the shore, which he caught by the 
help of the young men, and sold to a Christian cook for 300 pence, 
and laying out the money on wool, set his wife to work to provide 
clothes for him; but the cook cutting open the fish found a gold ring 
also in the belly of it, which, out of compassion to the poor man, and 
the terror also of religion, he presently carried to the cobbler, saying, 
See here is the clothing which the twenty Martyrs have given you.” 
And again, ‘* One Hesperus, a man of Tribunician quality, whose 
country-house near Hippo was haunted by evil spirits, had received 
from a friend some holy earth brought from Jerusalem, where Christ 
rose from his grave on the third day; which earth he hung up in his 
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bedchamber to secure himself from the mischief of those evil spirits. 
But after his house was cleared of them, he was considering what he 
should do with this earth, being unwilling, out of reverence to it, to 
keep it any longer in his bedchamber. It happened that Austin and 
another bishop, called Maximinus, were then in the neighbourhood, so 
that Hesperus sent them an invitation to come to his house, which 
they immediately accepted ; and after he had acquainted them with 
the whole affair, he desired that the sacred earth might be deposited 
somewhere in the ground, and an oratory built over it, where the 
Christians might assemble for the performance of divine service; the 
two bishops had no objection, so that his project was presently ex- 
ecuted. There was at the same place a country lad afflicted with the 
palsy, who having heard what was done, begged of his parents that 
they would carry him without delay to that holy place; whither as 
soon as he was brought he put up his prayers, and presently returned 
back on foot in perfect health.’’* 

Every one at all acquainted with ecclesiastical story knows very 
well that instances, numberless instances, of similar absurd falsehoods, 
might be produced from all the ancient Fathers without exception. Un- 
fortunately they not only violated truth, but they did it systematically 
and deliberately. Eusebius, one of the most celebrated of the ancient 
Fathers of the Church, heads Chapter 31, of Book XII. of his ‘* Evan- 
gelical Preparation,” with these words: ‘* How far it may be proper 
to use falsehood as a medicine, and for the benefit of those who re- 
quire to be deceived.” Origen maintained the same doctrine, at least 
so says Bishop Horsley, who has declared over and over again, that 
he would not believe him upon his oath. In his Controversy with 
Priestley, at p. 160, he says, ‘‘ Time was when the practice of using 
unjustifiable means to serve a good cause was openly avowed, and 
Origen himself was amongst its defenders.”’ ‘ A little jargon,”’ says 
Gregory of Nazianzen, (Bishop of Constantinople, surnamed ‘‘ the 
Divine,”’) ‘is all that is necessary to impose on the people. The less 
they comprehend, the more they admire. Our forefathers and Doctors 
of the Church have often said not what they thought, but what cir- 
cumstances and necessity dictated to them.” ‘‘ The people,” says 
Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, who flourished in the beginning of the 
fifth century, ‘‘ are desirous of being deceived. We cannot act other- 
wise respecting them. For my own part, to myself I shall always 
be a philosopher, but in dealing with the mass of mankind I shall 
always be a priest.’’+ 

Porphyry, an able enemy of Christianity, having taken occasion, 
from the dissension that had occurred between the Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, touching the necessity of the Gentiles observing the 
Jewish ceremonial law, (an account of which is given by Paul himself 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, ch. 2,) ‘* to charge Paul with assum- 
ing falsely to himself the merit of facts which never really happened, 
in order to extol his own character, and to depress Peter’s, out of 
envy to his more eminent virtues; or, allowing the fact to be true, 


to accuse Paul of insolence and rashness in reproving his superior for 


See Middicton’s Inquiry, pp. 138-9, 140-1, 
+ See Cane’s Ecclesiastice, p. 115. 
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a compliance of which he himself was notoriously guilty; or, lastly, 
to impute to both these great Apostles a levity, inconstancy, and 
weakness of mind, which betrayed them into a conduct unworthy of 
their sacred character.” — Now, this charge was deemed so dishonour- 
able to Christianity, that Chrysostom, Jerome, and most of the ancient 
fathers, thought it necessary to find some means or other of eluding 
the force of it. And for this purpose, Chrysostom declared, in a 
homily preached by him in Antioch, ‘‘ that this seeming quarrel 
between the two Apostles was wholly feigned and dissembled, and 
had been concerted beforehand between them, with great art and 
prudence, for the sake of the converted Jews. For Peter, knowing 
that he should give much scandal to those who came from Jeru- 
salem, as being more zealous and stiff in their prejudices than the 
provincial Jews, if he should bluntly require them to quit the whole 
observance of their ceremonies, and live in common with the Gentiles, 
chose rather to comply with them for a while, for the sake of in- 
sinuating himself the more effectually into their favour and esteem ; 
but that he might draw them, and himself, too, the sooner, out of a 
compliance which he really condemned, he begged of Paul to ex- 
postulate with him for it, very sharply, in public, that from his silence 
and patience under such a reproof, the Jews might infer a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of his error; and by observing that he had nothing 
to say in defence of their conduct, might be convinced that it was not 
right, and so be induced to change it.” And, according to Chry- 
sostom, Paul, in his account of this matter to the Galatians, dis- 
sembled still the real state of it, that the Galatians, perceiving how 
severely Peter himself had been reproved for his compliance with the 
ceremonies of the law, might be the more confirmed and resolute in 
the rejection of them.’”* 

That Jerome’s opinion of this affair was much the same with Chry- 
sostom’s, evidently appears from his ‘‘ Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians,” where he says, ‘‘ that this quarrel was but a fiction, 
contrived privately between the two Apostles, for the benefit of their 
new converts. Peter’s commission was more particularly directed to 
the Jews, Paul’s to the Gentiles; and though both of them were 
equally concerned, and zealous to promote the common cause of the 
Gospel, yet each was more specially obliged to secure the salvation of 
those who were specially committed to his care. Therefore, as there 
were great jealousies and contests between the factions of the Jewish 
and Gentile converts about the observance of the Mosaic rites, so it 
was concerted by the Apostles, that Peter, in order to keep the Jews 
united to himself and to the faith of Christ, should outwardly declare 
himself of their side, and pretend a zeal for' their principles; and 
lest the Gentiles, on the other hand, should be drawn by his authority 
to imitate his conduct, Paul was to oppose him warmly in public, for 
the sake of keeping his party likewise entire, and preserving his credit 
with them; so that, by their mutual dissimulation, both sides might, 
in the end, be saved; like the lawyers, who seem often to scold and 
quarrel with each other, when they mean nothing more than to de- 


* See Middleton’s Miscellaneous Tracts, pp. 3, 4, 5. 
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ceive the bystanders, and gain the greater credit with their clients, by 
an affected zeal for the cause they have undertaken to defend.”* 

This solution of Clirysostom and Jerome, St. Austin ‘“ charges with 
being nothing else but a defence of useful and seasonable lying ; and 
insists, that if Paul knew Peter to beinnocent at the same time when 
he declares him to be blameable, and not to act according to the 
truth of the Gospel, it was in reality a lie which it is impious to charge 
upon an Apostle, and especially in an epistle where he calls God to 
witness that he does not lie; and he exhorts Jerome to a recantation. 
But Jerome persisted stoutly in his opinion, which he confirmed by 
the testimonies of all the interpreters before him, challenging Austin 
to produce any one good author of a contrary sentiment.” + Jerome 
certainly appears not to have been a very scrupulous person. Men- 
tioning a foolish story circulated by the Christians at Jerusalem, about 
the blood of Zacharias staining certain stones amid the ruins of the 
Temple, he says, ‘“‘ I do not tind fault with an error which proceeds 
from a hatred towards the Jews, and a pious zeal for the Christian 
faith.” But was Austin himself free from the imputation of season- 
able lying? Mosheim in his ** Ecclesiastical History” (I. 310), says he 
is justly liable to it, together with Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, and 
Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers. That Jearned divine, who, by his writings 
against the Freethinkers, has, in the opinion of Dr. Chapman, deserved 
the esteem of all good and learned men, intimates his fears ‘* that 
those who search with any attention into ‘the greatest and most holy 
Doctors of the fourth century, will sind them all, without exception, 
disposed to lie and to deceive whenever the interests of religion require 
it.”"t But perhaps the fathers that preceded the fourth century were 
less addicted to lying and deceiving.—Nota whit. Scaliger, speaking 
of the primitive Christians, says, ‘ Omnia quee putabant Christianismo 
conducere bibliis interseruerunt.’’§ The learned Blondel says, ‘* That 
the second century of Christianity, whether you consider ‘the immo- 
derate impudence of impostors, or the deplorable credulity of believers, 
was the most miserable time, and exceeded all others in holy cheats ; 
and that to the disgrace of Christianity, there was a greater aversion 
to lying, more fidelity, and a greater simplicity not to depart from the 
truth, ‘to be found in profane authors than the Christian writers.” 
Bishop Stillingfleet says, “ That antiquity is most defective where it is 
most useful ; namely, in the times immediately after the Apostles ; and 
that the Fathers were often deceived by pious frauds, but then it was 
when they made for the Christians.” 





* See Middleton’s Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 6. 

t+ Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 

¢~ See Middleton’s Inquiry, p. 161. 

§ There is a remarkable passage in Faustus, in his Controversy with Augustin, 
in justification of the Manichees for selecting some parts of the New Testament, 
which they admitted, and rejecting the remainder ;—‘* and how much more allow- 
able isit,’’ says he, ‘* for us to take this method, since it is certain that the New 
Testament was not written by Christ himself, nor by his Apostles, but a long.while 
after their time, by some unknown persons, who, lest they should not be credited 
when they wrote of affairs they were lift/e acquainted with, affixed to their works 
the names of Apostles, or of such as were supposed to have been their companions, 
and saying that they were written by them ?’’—Faust. lib. xxxii. cap. 2. Lard. 
vol. iii. p. 515, n. d.—It is strange that these daring assertions of Faustus were not 
controverted by Augustin. 
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We have not dwelt upon these particulars with the view of detract- 
ing from the respect that may be due to men so renowned in their 
generation as the fathers of the Christian Church undoubtedly were— 
but we have done so for the purpose of insisting upon a distinction 
which is always lost sight of in discussing the credibility of miracles, 
although it is absolutely essential to keep it in view for a right under- 
standing of the question. The distinction we allude to is this,—that 
men may be very honest in all their ordinary dealings, honest in their 
motives for adopting an opinion, honest in their continued belief of 
that opinion, and yet not be honest in the means they take to defend 
or to propagate it. Few, very few, persons are thoroughly grounded 
in the theory of morals ; and there are fewer still who consistently and 
unflinchingly reduce the theory to practice. When a man has taken 
up a certain position, he naturally feels unwilling to relinquish it, be- 
cause the necessity for doing so involves a humiliation, sets him as it 
were at war with himself, and rudely breaks in upon those prejudices 
and party feelings which enter more or less into the convictions even 
of the best of men. Where is he who, when he has taken an opinion 
to his bosom, will not cherish and maintain it at almost any hazard, 
and by almost any means? Where is the man who will refuse in its 
support the aid of a little sophistry, of a little exaggeration, of a little 
of the suppressio veri, and even of the suygestio falsi? Every man’s 
experience must convince him that tender consciences of this sort are 
rare indeed. 

The reply, therefore, to the supposititious case put by Paley, is, that 
probity and sense, in the loose way in which they are generally 
used and understood, by no means include all the qualities required to 
make a man a competent witness to a miraculous story. Besides pro- 
bity and sense, there would also be necessary a thorough impartiality 
and indifference of mind ; a total absence, not only of all prejudice, but 
likewise of all interest connecting him in any way with any system of 
religion ; and though last not least, he should be free from all tineture 
of or predisposition to either superstition or enthusiasm, or fanaticism 
of any kind. Let the upholders of miraculous agency produce twelve, 
ay, or seven, or five, or even three, sweh men giving their testimony to 
a miraculous fact, and then they may rail as much as they please 
against sceptics and freethinkers. In the meantime we submit, that 
to attempt to support a miraculous relation, thatis, a relation contrary 
to nature and experience, by a supposition quite beyond both nature 
and experience, is an irrational course, and little likely to stand the 
searching investigation which every system, whether political or religious, 
must be prepared to encounter in these days of innovation. 

We are aware that, in discussing this question of miracles, we have 
extended our observations far beyond the limits usually assigned to 
Magazine atticles. But we trust we shall be excused, when it is consi- 
dered how important the subject isin itself, and how absurdand i improper 
it would have been to attempt to meet the powerful talent employed upon 
the opposite side, with a slight and perfunctory performance, We flatter 
ourselves that we have gone a good way towards establishing the two 
following points ; ;—first, that human testimony is in its nature in- 
competent to prove a miracle ; and, secondly, that this inherent insuffi- 
ciency is not in any way mended or made up for by the introduction 
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into the argument of what Dr. Paley calls the antecedent probability of 
God’s intervention. Into the question which has been so much agi- 
tated, whether the instruction of mankind through a miraculous revela- 
tion, or through the works of nature alone, be more suitable to the 
character of the Deity, we have purposely avoided entering, because 
such a discussion must necessarily be profitless, seeing that we have no 
human means of deciding it; and seeing, moreover, that any decision 
we may come to, upon a ‘proposition so purely speculative, can never be 
rationally allowed to control the law of probabilities, arising from facts 
and the nature of things perceptible to our senses. But were it neces- 
sary to go into such an argument, we think it would not be difficult to 
adduce reasons against the supposition of celestial intervention, far 
more plausible than those which Paley has brought in support of it ;— 
it would not be difficult to show, that whilst the advocates of such 
interference have nothing whatever to go upon but mere abstract argu- 
ments drawn from their fancy or imagination, they who contend 
against it are supported by all analogies drawn from the constitution 
and economy of nature and of man. 

In support of our view of this question, we might appeal to the 
proved impossibility of miracles being verified to all mankind equally,— 
to the proved impossibility of criteria being established for distinguish- 
ing the true miracle from the false,—and still more might we appeal to 
the high improbability (drawn from a consideration of the apparent 
fitness of things), that anything should be done, either by God or 
nature, to render uncertain and thus to impair the utility of that 
instinct upon which hinges the whole economy of our existence—the 
instinct that like effects follow from like causes, and that the future will 
correspond with the past ;—we should find it no hard matter to prove, 
that they who take upon themselves to define the motives of the 
Divinity, and to point out the course He would pursue upon any given 
occasion, who talk as familiarly of his attributes and of his views 
as if they were admitted to his daily converse and into his most 
secret councils—are guilty of what Lord Bacon calls ‘‘ the taking 
aim at divine matters by human, which (he says) cannot fail to breed 
mixture of imaginations,” and which he ranks amongst the most 
pregnant causes of superstition; a state of mind which that great 
genius holds to be so pernicious, that he prefers to it even Atheism 
itself. In fine, it would be no difficult matter to show that they who 
accustom themselves to contemplate the sublime simplicity of nature, 
are alone competent to appreciate the attributes of the Supreme Intel- 
ligence ; whilst they who endeavour to palm their peculiar notions of 
divine government upon us for heavenly truths, are too often guilty of 
degrading Him to the level of their own errors, vices, and passions. 
We have, however, abstained from entering upon that branch of the 
subject ; preferring to abide by the advice of old Homer, who, though 
a heathen, showed move wisdom and more true religion than is often 
displayed by our Christian divines, when he said— 


‘* Seek not thou to find 
The sacred counsels of Almighty Mind ; 
Involved in darkness lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierced by thee.”’ 











ROUGH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN SPAIN, 


FOUND IN AN OLD SABRETASCHE. 





O! dura tellus Iberiz ! 





Bilbao—the Campo de Bolantin—Espartero, his personal Appearance, History, 
and Achievements—Punishes Mutineers at Miranda de Ebro ; his Character as a 
General—Description of the Spanish Army ; Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery— 
General Cordova—the Foreign Legions, Portuguese, British, French. 


On landing in Spain, I beheld a state of things with which years be- - 
fore I had been long familiar in her ct-devant transatlantic posses- 
sions. There were—the same type of the human form—the same beau- 
tiful variety of costume—the same lingering traces of former greatness, 
and of a more picturesque but less intellectual phasis of civilization, 
while the sweet Castilian fell like a soft Ionian measure on the ear. 
As these recollections of bygone days flashed brightly on the memory, 
I seemed to awaken from a long slumber. 

The Legion moved early in September from St. Sebastian to relieve 
Bilbao, at that time closely blockaded by the Carlists. On arriving 
off Portugalete, I was detached to Santander, and did not in conse- 
quence rejoin head-quarters for some days. 

It was on a lovely morning that I first entered Bilbao; a soft breeze 
gently crisped the waters of the Nervion, and a bright sun bathed ina 
flood of glorious light the valley of unrivalled beauty through which it 
winds its course to the broad Atlantic. As we approached the town, 
strains of martial music, the beautiful march from ‘‘ Norma,” came 
sweetly floating on the morning breeze. On stepping on shore and 
on moving towards the Campo de Bolantin, the scene that suddenly 
burst upon us will long be green on the memory. Groups of English 
officers in their bright scarlet uniforms; the fair Bilbainas with their 
high combs and gracefui mantillas; the red-capped irregular, fierce and 
burning for the méelée—and the long-haired peasant girls, stood in 
picturesque juxtaposition, while further on in review order were the 
dark and imposing masses of three Spanish divisions. As we came on 
the ground, the Generals Espeleta and Evans, with a numerous staff, 
were just riding down the line,—and as the high plumed and glittering 
train of officers swept proudly past me, the figure of a general officer 
among them forcibly arrested my attention. A large full eye, black as 
Erebus, and shaded by a profusion of raven locks ; a dark and martial 
expression of countenance, such as the pencil of Murillo so rioted in de- 
lineating, and which ladies so love to look upon. With gallant grace 
he sat his fiery Andalusian, and proud was the expression of his coal- 
black eye as it glanced along the line. The chief who had thus fasci- 
nated my gaze, was one whose star has since attained a meridian height 
on the political horizon of Spain,—it was the celebrated Espartero ! 

Don Baldomero Espartero, who at this moment may be said to 
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hold in his hand the destinies of his country, is the sole architect of 
his own fortune, He was born at a small pueblo, near Almagro, in 
the province of La Mancha, in 1792. Of so little note was his family, 
that at the outbreak of the war of Independence, he entered the ranks 
of the army asa volunteer. The close of that glorious struggle saw him 
a Lieutenant, and in the year 1817 he went out to South America on the 
staff of the celebrated Murillo. There he served with much distinction, 
rose rapidly, and was finally made prisoner at the battle of Ayacucho, 
which closed the drama of Spanish dominion in Peru. On his return 
to Spain, he received the rank of Brigadier-general, and soon after 
married an heiress of great beauty and accomplishments at Logrono ;— 
during his residence in South America he amassed a very considerable 
fortune at play. 

From the signal disasters that marked the operations of the Queen’s 
generals during the command of the celebrated Zumalacarreguy— 
Espartero was not exempt. His whole division was routed and dis- 
persed by two Carlist battalions in the pass of Descarga; Count 
Mirasol, the governor of Bilbao, who was also on the ground when | 
first saw him, commanded a brigade on that occasion. When the 
rout commenced, Mirasol had the presence of mind to throw off his 
embroidered uniform, and was on the point of scrambling over a hedge, 
when he was overtaken by a Carlist grenadier. The Count fully ex- 
pected to have supped that night in Paradise ; but his pursuer, struck 
with his diminutive form, mistook him for a drummer, and magnani- 
mously contented himself by bestowing on him the classical epithet 
of a C———, with the application of a sound kick upon the place 
where honour i is supposed to hold her court. I have often heard the 
little Count relate this anecdote, which he invariably used to perorate 
by observing, with mock gravity, that greatness was sometimes an in- 
convenience ! 

Espartero’s first important achievement was at Luchana, which ac- 
tion saved Bilbao. He was in bed when the division of the Royal 
guard made their hurrah on the Carlist position. Informed of the 
movement, he rushed to their front, and addressed them with a laconic 
but energetic expression, which the modesty of our language renders 
untranslateable. This was the stepping-stone to Espartero’s great- 
ness—the results were immense; but it may be said in truth, that they 
were gained malgré lui. To the active and skilful co-operation of the 
British squadron under that distinguished officer, Lord John Hay; to 
the unceasing exertions of Colonel Colquhoun of the Royal Artillery, 
Captain Vicars of the Royal Engineers, Captain Lapidge, R.N., with 
the crews of the Ringdove and Saracen; and above all, to the judi- 
cious counsels and personal influence of the British Military Commis- 
sioner, Colonel Wylde ilbao owe its salvation. 





With that magnanimity of vans that so eminently distinguishes 
him, Espartero was profuse in the expression of his gratitude, and 
in his order of the day frankly recorded the legitimate cause of his 
brilliant success. 

When Espartero assumed the command of the army of the North, 
after the resignation of General Cordova, he found his troops, from the 
operation of the recent revolutionary movement at La Granja, in a 
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frightful state of demoralization. A spirit of insubordination broke out 
among them, which was followed by the most bloody catastrophes. At 
Hernani, Pamplona, Miranda de Ebro, and Vittoria, they mutinied and 
murdered their chiefs. Among the victims were General Sarsfield, 
Viceroy of Navarre; General Escalera, the Chef d’Etat Major of the 
army of the North; the Governor of Vittoria, and two officers of his 
staff. 

By some the developement of this spirit of revolt has been attributed 
to the machinations of revolutionary clubs at Madrid, which had dis- 
seminated their agents throughout the army. Be this as it may, 
Espartero arrested the further progress of this mutinous disposition, 
with that iron energy and stern decision which so eminently distinguishes 
him. 

While these bloody scenes were enacting, the General was in Castile, 
closely watching the grand Carlist expedition, which in the summer of 
1837, under Don Carlos in person, had pushed across the Ebro to 
make a dash on Madrid. But when the tide of war had again rolled 
back the Carlist bands into their mountain fastnesses, Espartero re- 
solved to take summary vengeance on the ringleaders. For this pur- 
pose, on his arrival at Miranda de Ebro, the scene of Escalera’s 
murder, in the month of October following, he ordered the whole of 
the troops, composed of four divisions, to be drawn up on a plain on 
the left bank of the river. Espartero arrived on the ground, accom- 
panied by a numerous and brilliant staff: he rode slowly down the 


line ; and on arriving in front of the Segovia regiment, in the ranks of 


which he knew were the culprits, he halted, and directed the com- 
manding officer to form the corps into a hollow square. This evolu- 
tion performed, the dark expressive countenance of the General 
assumed an air of stern and inflexible resolution. In a strain of calm 
but powerful eloquence he addressed the regiment—he dwelt upon the 
enormity of th crime—he called them traitors to their country—false 
to their God !—the outcasts alike of heaven and of earth—and then b 

a skilful application of the oratorical figure of vision, he suddenly 
exclaimed with great fervour, ‘‘ Methinks I see before me the bloody 
shade of my murdered friend Escalera, calling on me for revenge— 
and revenge he shall have!! If in five minutes,” he sternly added, 
« his assassins be not delivered up to me, I will order every fifth man 
of the regiment to be shot.”” The corps, which up to that moment had 
remained inflexible, was shaken by the iron resolution of the General. 
The murderers were given up, and as immediately executed. Only a 
few days afterwards a similar tragedy was enacted at Pamplona, for 
the punishment of the murderers of that gallant old veteran, General 
Sarsfield. The troops were formed on the glacis of the fortress, and 
as the Colonel Leon Iriarte came upon the ground, Espartero cried 
out to him, ‘¢ Colonel Iriarte, public opinion implicates you in the 
murder of General Sarsfield.”—‘* My General, I am innocent,’”’ ex- 
claimed the Colonel. ‘‘1 hope so, too,” replied Espartero sternly, ‘‘ or 
in two hours you will have to render up your accounts to Heaven.” 
Chairs were immediately brought to the ground; a court martial 
assembled, which soon pronounced the fatal sentence ; and in less time 
than Espartero had mentioned, the fire of a platoon announced that 
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Iriarte, a commandant of infantry, and four serjeants, had ceased to 
exist !! 

Brave as his sword, generous and frank, Espartero possesses in an 
eminent degree that first attribute of a General, decision of character. 
By his intimate acquaintance with the habits and feelings of the soldier, 
—that most essential part of the philosophy of war,—he has acquired 
an extraordinary influence over the army; by which means he was 
enabled in a great measure to direct the march of the government at 
Madrid. 

On the plains of Burgos, the corps of the Conde de Negri was dis- 
persed and routed by a charge of the English lancers, and the cavalry 
of his escort, led by the General in person. Only a short time after- 
wards, he again decided the general action of Penacerrada, at the 
head of four squadrons of the hussars of Luchana, whom he led to 
the attack. In fact, Espartero’s reckless bravery has rendered him 
the idol of his soldiery. He was constantly to be found where the 
fire was hottest, displaying at once the prudence of the general and 
the intrepidity of the grenadier. But Espartero is not less distinguished 
as a statesman than as a warrior. The consummate skill and sagacity 


which he displayed in the negotiations that preceded the convention of 


Bergara, and the admixture of moderation and firmness that marked 
his conduct at the closing scene, won for him the admiration of his 
friends, and the respect even of his enemies. 

There is in the General an admixture of ‘ military brusquerie” and a 
high-bred courtesy of manner, that singularly win upon all who are 
brought within the sphere of their influence. A martyr to a chronic 
disease of the most painful nature, when not on horseback he passes 
the greatest part of his time in bed, from whence he issues his orders, 
dictates his despatches—during this time the cigar is seldom or 
ever removed from his mouth. 

The termination of the Carlist war proved but too forcibly the truth 
of the prediction of a celebrated diplomatist, that it would only be ‘Ze 
commencement de la fin.” In fact, but a few months after the con- 
vention of Bergara, Europe beheld Maria Christina an exile in France, 
and Espartero Regent of Spain. 

The passive character which the Queen Governess had constantly 
enacted, from the moment she first assumed the regency of the country, 
down to the events at Barcelona, had alienated from her the affections 
of the majority of the nation, and narrowly compromised the cause of 
her daughter. Had she, as it was proposed to her by General Cordova, 
presented herself to the army of the North with the infant Queen in lier 
arms, the result, by arousing the innate spirit of loyalty in the nation, 
would have realized all the expectations of that General ; but the widow 
of Ferdinand, with the example of Maria Theresa before her, played 
the more inglorious part of a Maria Louisa! 

It would far exceed the limits of this paper to enumerate the multi- 
farious nature of the difficulties which beset Espartero on assuming the 
regency of Spain. It will suffice to say, that every useful establish- 
ment in the country requires an innovation, and every innovation 
sacrifices a pre-existing interest ! ! 

Assailed by foreign intrigue from without, and by domestic jealousies 
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and contentions within, amid the fierce struggle of antagonistic prin- 
ciples, of which Spain is the arena, Espartero, steeled in his native 
honesty and iron resolution, towers above the storm-— 
al as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn, but unstooping to the meaner crowd.”’ 

In Spain, to use an expression of Talleyrand’s, ‘‘ La Révolution dure 
toujours :” dark clouds are still seen gathering on her horizon, which 
portend the coming storm. But amid the dangers which appear to 
encircle the Iberian Peninsula, her surest safeguard is in the sound 
sense, exalted patriotism, and generous moderation of Baldomero Es- 
partero. ‘ f have sworn a hundred times,” says the Regent in his last 
proclamation, ‘* that my sole ambition was to preserve and consolidate 
the political and civil liberty of our country—to protect the throne of 
Isabel against all attempts, and to deposit at her fect the authority 
which I exercise in her name on the day fixed by the fundamental 
law.” 

Reverting from this imperfect account of the greatest man Spain has 
produced for many years, I must confess that a fastidious military eye, 
accustomed to the armies of the North, would have observed much 
to find fault with in the appointments and formation of the troops 
assembled on the Campo de Bolantin; their marching past was loose 
and unsteady, and their movements slow—but still were they no 
holiday soldiers. True it is they were almost in rags; but the men 
had that bronzed martial air which the actual operations of the field 
can alone impart. In fact, there were veteraus in their ranks who had 
withstood the whirlwind charge of the fierce Llaneros on the plains of 
Columbia, and who had bivouacked alike amid the snows of the Andes 
and the Pyrenees. 

Various systems have been adopted in Spain for the organization of 
the army, which, as in every other country, have undergone those mo- 
difications and changes which the character of the political institutions 
of the country—the circumstances of the times—the military spirit of 
the age, or the policy of the Cabinet may have required. In 1823 the 
Spanish army was completely reorganized. In its uniform, drill, evo- 
lutions, and interior economy, and even in its pay and allowances, it 
was strictly assimilated to the army of France. 

Up to the battle of Rocroi, the Spanish infantry was considered the 
best in Europe, but it has since greatly degenerated in character. 
Superior still to all for the details of a “‘ guerre de partisan,” it wants 
that steadiness and solidity of formation which constitute the pecu- 
liar excellence of the arm. 

The “ personel” of the cavalry is good, and distinguished by its im- 
petuous bravery, but in equitation and organization it is vastly inferior 
to that arm of the other forces of Europe. The horses of the heavy 
cavalry are small, and want that admixture of blood and bone which 
would enable them to resist the shock of the cavalry of the North. The 
light cavalry is, however, admirably adapted to the nature of the coun- 
try; the men remarkable for their activity and intelligence, and their 
horses capable of bearing extraordinary privation and fatigue. In this 
arm the Russian organization has been adopted—the lance has been 
given to the front rank of both the heavy and light cavalry. 

x 
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The field artillery of the Spanish army is well appointed, but the 
calibre of the guns is too light, and its matériel defective. The science 
and instruction of the ‘* personel” is also susceptible of much improve- 
ment. By far the most efficient portion of this arm was the artillery 
of the British Legion. The efficiency it attained reflected the greatest 
credit upon that “able and distinguished officer, Colonel Colquhoun, of 
the British Royal Artillery, whose skill and indefatizable exertion suc- 
cessfully overcame all the difficulties which he encountered in its orga- 
nization, and brought it to a pitch of perfection that rendered it the 
terror of the enemy. Although the science and instruction of the 
Spanish army may, without disparagement, be pronounced inferior to 
that of most other armies of Europe, the moral and physical qualities 
of its soldiery are surpassed by none; docility, cheerfulness, tempe- 
rance, unshaken constancy, intrepidity, and the capability of support- 
ing privation and fatigue to an almost incredible degree. Were these 
moral and physical qualities skilfully directed by a good system of 
military organization, no country in the world would possess a finer 
army than Spain. 

The fate which befell the corps d’armée, which I had just seen in 
review order, two days afterwards, almost at the very gates of Bilbao, 
will unfold some of the causes that gave to the war in the Vascongoda 
provinces and Navarre so especial a character, and explain at the same 
time the phenomena that exercised so marked an influence on the 
operations of the Queen’s armies. 

Bilbao being released, the object of Espeleta was to move on Vit- 
toria by Orduna, and to form a junction with Cordova: accordingly he 
marched about an hour after daybreak. At not 500 yards from the 
gate of the town his vanguard was attacked, but deeming the assail- 
ants to be but a mere guerilla, that under cover of the night had ap- 
proached the town, the column continued its march, On reaching the 
heights above Arregorriaga, Espeleta found that village and the heights 
in its rear occupied by the main body of the Carlist army under Mo- 
reno, who, informed of his projected movement, had made a forced 
march during the night, and was in position, to oppose his progress. 
Orders were immediately transmitted to Count Mirasol, the governor 
of Bilbao, to move out with the garrison in support: three regiments 
of the Legion and some guns were accordingly put in motion, and 
General Evans and _ his staff galloped to the scene of action. On 
reaching the field we found, surrounded by their staffs, the Generals 
Espeleta and Espartero in deep conference; in the plain below, the 
light troops of the two armies were hotly engaged; and crowning the 
lofty heights in our front, the dark masses of the Carlist corps de ba- 
taille. From the great numerical force of the enemy, and the difficult 
nature of the country, (one of the most formidable defiles i in Europe,) 
through which lay the line of march, the Generals resolved to counter- 
march on the town, and to move on ‘the following day by the more cir- 
cuitous route of Balmaceda. A retrograde movement was therefore 
immediately commenced, and the word, , passo redoblado, passed from 
mouth to mouth; but no sooner had the enemy perc eived the move- 
ment than the dark masses of his columns were seen pouring down the 
opposite heights with the rapidity of a mountain torrent. On came the 
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wild mountaineers— Bellicosus Cantober—with loud cries, swinging 
their firelocks round their heads, and bounding from crag to crag with 
the agility of the chamois. In the meantime the three regiments of the 
Legion and the artillery moved rapidly along the Camino Real towards 
the Puento Nueva; and a considerable distance in their rear, by the 
same route, the troops which had been engaged in front of Arregorriaga 
were seen flying in wild confusion ; while round the lofty heights on the 
right of the main road, wound at a rapid pace, in one long column, the 
main body of the Queen’s troops. The cheerful character of the 
Spanish soldiery was singularly displayed on this occasion. As the 
men stepped out hurriedly, they would sometimes sing, with beautiful 
effect, one of the romantic ditties of their native land, or at another, 
uttering loud cries, would hurl some fierce defiance, or insulting invec- 
tive, at their Carlist foes ; andif this‘‘ charivari” of sounds were lulled for 
a moment, it was succeeded by another equally discordant; the fierce 
imprecations and ringing blows of the lusty muleteers impelling their 
patient animals along the mountain path, or the angry exhortations of 
the officers urging silence and speed on their men. The scene was sin- 
cularly wild, animated, and beautiful ; and with my companion, Major 
P r, I had remained at some distance in the rear of the rest of the 
staff, and from the garden of a farm-house we were with our glasses 
closely watching the movements of the enemy, when our attention was 
drawn to another quarter by the voice of a Spanish Staff-officer gallop- 
ing at headlong speed to the front, and who cried to us—‘‘ Caballeros 
adelante por Dios! Si estamos-nos ya flanquedos c cho!!” 
The energetic brusquerie with which the warning was conveyed, con- 
vinced us that no time was to be lost. We spurred onwards accord- 
ingly in our turn ; and well for us was it that we did so, for ere the rear- 
guard of the Queen’s troops had reached a height commanding the 
Puento Nueva, the Carlists were in possession of it. The scene that 
now ensued was a downright butchery. As the Christinos in tumul- 
tuous confusion rushed down the narrow defile to gain the bridge, the 
Carlists had acomplete ‘‘battue,” and fairly brought down their enemies 
by sections. The heights on both sides of the river presented one blaze of 
vivid light, and the wild cries of the combatants and the detonation of 
the musketry were fearfully reverberated bythe mountain echoes. En- 
couraged by their success, a party of Carlist cavalry dashed across the 
bridge. At that moment Espartero was within a few yards of the head 
of it, watching the progress of the day ; with only three lancer orderlies 
he charged the advancing horsemen and with headlong fury bore them 
back; in the mean time the third regiment of the Legion, under Col. 
Churchill, which had been moved down to the bridge, effectually 
checked the further advance of the enemy, who, satisfied with his suc- 
cess, drew off. Espartero was severely wounded in the arm and the side 
by a Carlist lancer. The passage of the bridge cost the Queen’s army 
800 men. 

The disastrous affair of Arregorriaga exhibited in strong relievo 
one of the peculiar features of the war—the difficulty which the 
Queen’s Generals found_of obtaining the slightest information of the 
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Acting in a narrow circle, the Carlist communications were rapid, 
short, and sure, from that simple geometrical condition alone; the 
slightest movement of the Queen’s troops was observed and commu- 
nicated by beacon-fires from height to height, or by messengers from 
post to post, with almost the rapidity of the telegraph. In fact, the 
Basques have retained many of the warlike traditions of their Celtic 
ancestors; for their mode of communication was identically the same as 
that which Ceesar, in his ‘‘ Commentaries,” describes as in use among 
the ancient Gauls,—a system which the peculiar physical configura- 
tion of the country, the character, habits, and social organization of 
the people, greatly facilitated. To such a pitch of perfection had this 
service been carried, that a Carlist General, operating against a corps 
of the Queen’s army resting on Bilbao, and holding another in obser- 
vation at Vittoria, in the short space of one hour was informed of the 
march of the latter, its direction, numerical force, &c. &c., and con- 
tinued to be regularly instructed as to all its movements, the progress 
it had made in its advance, and the exact points at which it had 
halted, so that he could regulate his conduct accordingly, and avoid 
or fight an action as the nature of circumstances might require. The 
Queen’s Generals, on the other hand, were in the utter impossibility, 
from the numerous partisans that scoured the country, and from the 
system of terrorism established by the Carlist authorities, of either 
sending or receiving despatches. Cordova relates, that in forty-eight 
hours, thirteen couriers, whom he despatched from Ustella to the Gene- 
rals co-operating with him, were all intercepted by the enemy. 

For the more perfect comprehension of my readers, I shall, ina 
future article, give a short and rapid sketch of the theory of this sin- 
gular war; of the reciprocal condition of the two armies; with a 
topographical description of the theatre of operations ; the character, 
habits, political, military, and financial organization of the Carlist 
insurrection, and an analysis of Cordova’s system de guerre. 

Cordova is in the tomb; but unmerited obloquy has been heaped 
upon his political and military character. His political tenets, as a 
stranger in the land, I had no right to canvass. Neither, considering 
the prejudices which early association and education exercise on the 
mind, are foreigners ever competent judges of the institutions or the 
form of government the best adapted to a nation not their own. 

Factious malignity and popular ignorance have accused this General 
of personal ambition of the most extravagant character, of treason to the 
cause of tle Queen, of seciet transactions with Don Carlos, of having 
betrayed the British Legion, and of other things too futile to need re- 
futation. But as faras my own experience has enabled me to judge, 
in conjunction with the testimony of others, to whose opinions I am 
bound to defer, I have no hesitation in pronouncing, that the whole 
of these charges are unfounded, the base offspring of party feeling 
and professional jealousy. He assumed the command of the army at 
a period when all appeared lost, and, in the short space of twelve days, 
completely changed the aspect of affairs, No Commander so completely 
understood the special character of the war, was so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the difficulties of the enterprise, and of the impossibility of 
accomplishing it within the term which popular ignorance and impa- 
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tience had marked out for it. All that human skill, with the slender 
means of action placed at his disposition, could do, he did. Cordova’s 
plan of campaign was not only profound, but the only one that was 
feasible. After the convention of Bergara, many Carlist officers, 
of high rank, with whom I conversed on the subject, were of the 
same opinion. But all his efforts, from circumstances beyond the 
sphere of human control, were unavailing. 

What Montesquieu has said of Hannibal, may with equal justice be 
applied to Cordova, that fortune appeared to take a malicious pleasure 
in confounding at once the inspirations of his genius, his good sense, 
and consummate ability. In fact, after fourteen months incessant and 
unavailing labour, he might, on throwing up his command, have ex- 
claimed, like the Emperor Severus— 


“ Omne fui sed nihil expedi.” 


In January, 1836, the army of the North, under the command of 
Cordova, was, ov paper, estimated at 120,000 men. But from this 
estimate must be deducted the army of reserve, disseminated in small 
detachments over the extensive provinces of Burgos, Santander, Soria, 
and the Rioja, which amounted to 30,000 men. : 

2ndly, The garrisons of the different fortified posts along the exten- 
sive line of operations of the Queen’s troops, a force of 42,000 in- 
fantry and 1,800 horse. 

3rdly, The difference which in every army exists between the state 
of the force on paper, and the actual disposable numerical force for 
the field,—a difference always considerable in the Spanish army, and 
which, in the present instance, was calculated at 40,000 men, so that 
in the whole extent of eight provinces there only remained a real dis- 
posable force for the active operations of the field, of 36,000 men. To 
this force must, however, be added the reinforcements it received by 
the product of the conscription of 100,000 men, one of the first acts 
of Mendizabal’s administration, and the Foreign Legions. 

The number of recruits arising from the Quinta of 100,000 men, did 
not exceed, in the first instance, 20,000. These men proved a great 
source of embarrassment, and presented but a remote prospect of 
becoming an element of strength. They had to be clothed, armed, 
and drilled in front of the enemy. Clothing it was difficult to provide 
for them, as the magazines of the army were exhausted. The arms, 
too, sent by the government were of different calibres, and conse- 
quently a source of much confusion, while the instruction of these 
troops was necessarily slow and difficult, and rendered indispensable 
the formation of cadres, drawn from other battalions, which impaired 
their efficiency. The physical and moral condition of these young troops 
was most miserable ; they not only greatly obstructed the movements 
of the army, filled its hospitals, and increased the number of consumers 
of its slender resources, but they also deserted, in great numbers, to the 
enemy. 

The force of the Foreign Legions disposable for the field at no one 
period ever exceeded 12,000 men. Neither was the assistance which 
in the first instance the Spanish army received from these foreign con- 
tingents, so great as might have been expected. Perfectly unacquainted 
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with guerilla warfare, it was found impossible to brigade them with 
the Spanish battalions in the mountains, where every individual soidier 
is so frequently reduced to act from the inspirations of his own instinct. 
Neither were they able to execute the long and rapid marches of the 
Spanish troops, or to undergo to the same extent the privations they 
endured. The operations of these corps were, therefore, limited in 
their sphere. 

The British Legion was composed entirely of recruits, which it re- 
quired time and immense exertion, from the numerous obstacles it had 
to encounter, to bring into even a state of tolerable efficiency. 

The Portuguese Legion, on the other hand, under the Baron das 
Antas, was composed of veteran and highly disciplined troops; but 
their operations were fettered by the instructions of the Portuguese 
Government. 

The French Legion was decidedly the most efficient portion of the 
foreign force. When it first landed from Africa, its strength was 
3,500 men, all old and excellent troops, who had been enured to war 
amid the snows of the North and the burning sands of the South. The 
French Legion was certainly composed of fine tactical elements. 
Bernelle, Conrad and Lebeau, who successively commanded it, were 
old officers of the Grande Armée. The latter was a magnificent spe- 
cimen of the militaire of the empire. I once heard him observe , in 
speaking of the French Legion, that notwithstanding the numerous 
causes which had so militated against its discipline and organization, 
with the exception of La Garde Impériale, and added the General, 
‘et vos Escossais qui me firent l’honneur de me fracasser le bras a 
Waterloo”—he had never seen finer troops. 

In fact, the French Legion contained in its ranks men who had heard 
the wild ‘* Allah Hou’”’ of the Mamelukes on the sands of Egypt, who 
had fought at Marengo, raised the hurrah of triumph at Austerlitz, 
bivouacked under the walls of Vienna, witnessed the awful conflagra- 
tion of Imperial Moscow, seen the sun of Napoleon grow pale on the 
blood-stained plain of Leipsic, mingled in the horrid butchery of ‘* the 
king-making field of Waterloo,” and heard the last death-scream of the 
expiring nationality of Poland, amid the flames of Warsaw ! 

Such was the composition of a force, that in January, 1836, I saw 
march into Vittoria 3,000 strong, and which three years afterwards I 
again saw enter France, reduced to 49 officers, and 189 non-com- 
missioned officers and men. In their shattered ranks I recognised a 
Polish lancer, who had once been an orderly of General Cordova. 
He told me that himself and the rest of his countrymen, who formed 
the major part of the survivors, had, against their wills, been drafted 
into the French Foreign Legion, and were immediately to be sent off 
to Africa. ‘‘ Helas! mon Colonel,” said the poor fellow to me, as he 
bewailed his hard lot, ‘‘ les malheureux Polonais n’ont plus de patrie !” 
As the lament of the unfortunate soldier fell upon my ears, it 
sounded like the dirge of heroic Poland. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SMUGGLERS. 
(Continued from page 258.) 


Tne person addressed, having arisen, and looked out carefully, locked 
the interior door, returned speedily, and reseated himself; Trysail then 
proceeding in an under tone, ‘‘ Have you heard anything that I should 
know before I go away 2” 

‘« Not much—a Captain’s come to these here chaps, the Coast Guard, 
and I met him in the town. When I were forced to cut, and try it 
on in ‘Andrew Miller,’ in a ‘Man of War,’ he were our third 
Leftenet in the ‘ Bumblenose,’ and just the very chap to sail in her. 
Forward, we used to say, they were so like, he might have been her 
namesake,” 

‘‘ Indeed! then he was not the smartest Yarn, you ever clapped your 
eyes on?” 

‘** A reglar built Lord Mayor’s man! One of the lads as stands chock 
aft, when he has got the watch, and whispers to the Quartermaster, ‘ Is 
that right ?’—‘ Now what shall I say next ?“—I’m blest! if I ar’n’t seed 
him when our Skipper came on deck, and almost heard the words, 
clap on a face—and look—like a sick monkey grinding scrapers. 
Ah! he used to be in a most precious funk !”’ 

‘‘You think, then, there’s not much to be afraid of, as far as he’s 
concerned 2?” 

‘* No, that there ar’n’t; but mind me, as I came along I seed our 
Parson’s Tender, old Treadlightly, backing and filling round his house, 
and afterwards go in. The mangey hound! this morning, when he 
came to put my infant in the ground, and our old woman were a cry- 
ing fit to break her heart, he says, says he, ‘ Good woman, make less 
noise, your howling quite disturbs me.’ I'll be d—d if I don’t let him 
know I keeps no dogs, nor yet their wives, to how] about my house !”’ 

“Oh! oh! Treadlightly there you say—no doubt to make a call. 
Did you observe where he went afterwards ?” 

‘*T set our Jim to watch, and he told me, he stayed some time, came 
out, and walked straight up to Mr. Feignfavor’s.” 

‘*That’s something—well worth knowing! Bowseblock, whilst I’m 
over, keep both your eyes well open, and set James to watch them, 
morning, noon, and night. Blowfroth’s all right at bottom; but he’s 
rich and lazy now. His wife, too, talks too fast. And then Tread- 
lightly’s son, without a mother, like a half weaned whelp, is snuffling 
up and down, and yelping every where. Mind, James must watch the 
lot—the Parson, Pup, and Polly!” 

‘«That’s right enough, Sir; I am not the man, to see our Barkey get 
starn way, and then not shift the helm, to let her pay off, handy as a 
Gimblet. I thought it best to put Jim on at once ; so now he’s gone to 
see his gal, as lives up at the Parson’s, and find out what’s o'clock. I 
always likes to clap a Scotchman in,* just where I twigs a chafe.” 


* A Scotchman, in nautical phraseology, signifies a thin piece of wood slipped in 


between the rigging of a ship and any thing whereby it may be fretted, rubbed, or 
chafed, 
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‘The very thing I wished! If you find out there’s danger, let me 
know. ‘The Carrier Pigeons, which I brought from France, are always 
ready. Let one fly as soon as it is daylight ; two hours ‘afterwards, 
another; and about noon, the third. It would be strange, if one or 
other of them did not fetch its port,—they know the way to Cherbourg ! 
And, Bowseblock, I had thought of coming into ‘ Rockfast Bay ;’ but 
now, suppose we try at ‘ Deadman’s Hole.’ Fools think the place is 
haunted ; we, at least, can say, that spirits have been there! Get every 
thing prepared, but do not speak to any of the men,—the working 
Gang, I mean,—until the latest hour. Those that come armed are 
always in for it, and may be trusted more. Be seen at times, too, 
loitering about in ‘ Rockfast Bay,’—I have a reason for it,—early in the 
morning, and sometimes late at night: but keep from * Deadman’s 
Hole,’ until you want to put the ‘ Stump lines’ down, and do it all 
yourself. The last were not so good—they were too short. Cutall the 
pegs about ten inches long, half an inch square, and point them at the 
end, with just a notch cut in to take the line. Drive these into the 
Cliff, not too far from the edge, across all tracks, that lead down to 
the Hole, except the one we use. Take half inch line, and stretch it 
well along from peg to peg, with a clove hitch round each—the lines 
should lie about five inches from the ground. Then, if the Coast 
Guard come and make a race for it, it’s s pretty sure that man or horse 
will never travel far, though some perhaps may take a flying leap. To 
puzzle them still more, in case they cut the lines, get some potatoes ina 

sack, with four nails sharpened, and stuck in across, the heads and 
points alternately on different sides. They make the best impediment, 
are soon removed, and tickle up the corns, that happen to walk 
over them at night 1 I'm thus particular, because the venture’s large, 
and it won’t do to lose again at any price!” 

‘‘]'m wide awake, Sir; and 1 hope you know I sha’n’t be caught a 
napping. All I’ve got, is in your pocket now ; and if we lose, as you 
sav, then I'm blessed ! if I ar'n't Stiver Cramped, and no mistake !” 

«* You'll come for me, as soon as it is dusk, to put me off, on board 
the Fisherman. In the mean time find out what's going on, and let 
me know it then. The tide will serve at half-past four, and I shall be 
expecting you. Attend to Mary’s orphan grandchildren; get what is 
necessary for the funeral, and see they want for nothing. Here’s some 
money ,—it was never missed, that clothed the hungry and the desti- 
tute ! 

Bowseblock having received the money, and made some further trivial 
arrangements, left the place; Trysail being busily employed in getting 
all things ready to proceed at the appointed hour. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Believe me, if ever the Fiend shall essay 
To infuse a new vice, were there such, in mankind, 
He will virtues assume, as the readiest way 
The eyes of his victims to blind. 
Self-denial, religion, affection, esteem, 
The highest emotion, the holiest thought, 
Will all be affected—and taper-like gleam, 
Till souls, like the moth, are attracted and caught ! 


Tue time which witnessed the departure of Trysail, saw collecting at 
Rungoods House, the very élite of society, in that neighbourhood. 
The Rector receiving his guests in great affected style, Mrs. Feignfavor 
participating in the task, with her usual exhibition of impertinent as- 
sumption, and sarcastic flippancy. The party at length assembled, 
it was evident had long been intimately acquainted with each other ; 
and, all soon listened with obvious hilarity, to interrogatories addressed 
by Mrs. Feignfavor to the Curate. 

“ Well, Treadlightly, you saw to-day our Naval Johnny Newcome 
—come, tell us all particulars? No doubt he was enchanted by that 
sprightliness, which so delights your friends.” 

“* Ex—cel—lent, indeed! i saw the C Captain, certainly, a portly 
handsome man.”’ 

‘* Handsome did you say? Now, being sceptical about your taste, 
perhaps you'll let us know what you consider handsome ?” 

‘ With pleasure, but I might have better said, a comely gentleman, 
and prodigal of smiles; who seemed to understand the honour done him 
by your early notice, note, and invitation.” 

«Indeed !—Well now for facts, not matters of opinion. Is he mar- 
ried? does he want a house? and what are his attendants ?” 

‘‘ T saw no lady. He asked for houses vacant in the neighbourhood; 
and a forward, flippant girl, a stranger, answered at the door.” 

A slight flush crossed the brow of Mrs. Feignfavor; she proceeded— 
“« Answered like an oracle; in fact, if you continue to improve in the 
same ratio you have lately ‘done, I mean to have a grand historical me- 
mento painted, of your delightful transformation. The subject, Intelli- 
gence Personified, attended by the Graces, giving up to Gaiety, the 
pointed cap, the bells, and bear's hide, it had worn too long.” 

« Ex—cel—lent, indeed!” Whilst from the room’s remote end broke 
forth, ‘* Dear Mrs.. Feignfavor, how very clever, how felicitous! He! 
He!” | 

The Lady, however, was evidently ruffled by the Curate’s mention of 
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flippancy, as, whether intentionally or not, some slight emphasis had 
been placed upon the word. It was arandom shot, The fawning 
wretch had neither spirit, power, nor inclination, to place in jeopardy 
the glorious feeds he paid for by servility ! 

A servant announcing Captain Treenail Tunhead, interrupted the 
discussion. 

Entering the room with the ungainly, yet constrained gesticulation, 
of an uncultivated or necessitous childhood, the Captain’s mauvaise 
honte was rendered yet more conspicuous by the full-dress Naval uni- 
form in which he made his appearance. Evidently ill at ease, he ac- 
knowledged, confusedly, the introductions of the Rector to his wife, to 
Lady Lydia Lodgeman, Mrs. Wouldbe Weathercock, the Misses 
Lodgeman, Miss Bouncer Bloomington, Miss Willey Wimperwell, and 
Miss Artley Armprude. The gentlemen likewise named being Doctor 
Vindex Veritatis, a neighbouring clergyman; Mr. Mungo Mucklefuss, 
a brother Magistrate from an adjoining town; Lieutenant Waverly 
Weathercock, R.N.; Mr. Bluster Bloomington; Mr. Toady Tread- 
lightly; and the Rector’s Attorney, that day arrived on business, Mr. 
Bouncer Bothercause. This important ceremony over, and dinner 
served, the several parties, (after arranging themselves with that fasti- 
diousness regarding relative rank, which is only among friends pertina- 
ciously adhered to in second class circles, by persons with questionable 
or recently acquired claims,) descended to the dining-room ; where a 
table, profusely spread, seemed better calculated to show how much 
expense could be hidden by flowers and fantastic devices, than to satisfy 
the appetite, or add to the conviviality of the guests. The glass was 
brilliant, the plate superb, and linen delicate. There was no want of 
arrangement, regularity, or attendance—in fact, all were in extreme. 
Yet still an absence of that higher finish and refinement in presidency, 
which makes you lose sight of the splendours of the host, in the 
heartiness of an entertainer,—that self-denial to petty indulgencies of 
mind and mouth, which spreads around woman, so situated, her greatest 
charm, her best appreciated and tenderest influence. The concomitants 
of splendour had, comparatively, been but recently attained ; and the 
engine, for want of the nicer adjustments, worked stiffly in the joints, 
performing its functions regularly, but in a manner which rendered its 
minuter movements painfully perceptible. The Captain, from profes- 
sional practice, an adept in that which may be termed table drill, silver 
fork propriety, and finger-glass manceuvre, was just calculated, in these 
respects, to make a favourable impression upon such a party ; and, ere 
the dinner concluded, had so far ingratiated himself as to be pronounced 
avery nice man by the ladies, wanting only the advantage of their 
society to render him perfectly agreeable. 

It was after the retirement of the ladies, that the Rector’s mo- 
tives for his early invitation of the Captain began to manifest them- 
selves. Having congratulated the company upon the acquisition which 
their society had made in the person of that officer, he proceeded :— 

“< However I may differ from the Ministry upon great political ques- 
tions, I trust there is no man of greater or more unquestionable loyalty 
than myself. And seeing present so distinguished a public servant, to 
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whom the execution of the very onerous duties he has undertaken will 
be matter of intense anxiety, unremitted perseverance, and undivided 
attention—a service carried out with all that gallantry for which his 
profession is proverbial, and all the ability he is known to possess— 
I feel that as a Magistrate | could not be doing the State a greater ser- 
vice than by thus offering him my most cordial co-operation and ready 
assistance.” 

‘« Hear—hear!’’ from the greater part of tbe company, who being, 
apprized that a speech was to be made; nearly all interested in smug- 
gling ; and aware of Feignfavor’s known predilection in that respect, 
very naturally concluded that, as usual, a little dust only was being 
administered to the Captain’s optics, with a view to their future ad- 
vantage. 

‘Our recently acquired friend,” continued Feignfavor, ‘ will, I have 
no doubt, meet with many difficulties, obstructions, and annoyances, 
upon which he can scarcely have calculated. Observe circumstances 
well adapted to excite suspicion ; and notice conduct in many parties 
wearing an appearance of singularity. As, in country towns, the con- 
nection subsisting between the families of Electors and the Patron of a 
Borough”—(a great emphasis) —‘‘ is necessarily intimate, and leads to an 
almost perpetual intercourse between them; the former conceiving they 
have a claim upon the interest and interference of the latter, however 
improper may have been their conduct, or great their imprudence and 
culpability. I mention this to prevent surprise on the part of the 
Captain, should he discover, or have intimated to him, that all classes, 
even those most obnoxious to suspicion, as regards the lamentable 
practice of smuggling, are in the habit of resorting to this house, some 
publicly, and others with an affectation of disguise. He may be as- 
sured, however, that my proper influence shall at all times be exerted 
in the repression of vice, immorality, and fraud, more particularly that 
which tends to sap the foundation of our social institutions, by diminish- 
ing the resources of the country, the just profits of every honourable 
tradesman, and the legitimate means of supporting the necessary ex- 
penses of the State. My allusion, of course, is to the obnoxious and 
detestable practice of smuggling. And I thus publicly aver, that should 
the influence of my spiritual calling be insufficient to meet this crying 
evil, I shall not hesitate to use the coercive temporal power, delegated 
to me as a Magistrate, in its severest chastisement. Although my soul 
may travail, as their Pastor, for poor victims necessarily selected from 
a flock, in whom are centred my every care, intense anxiety, and 
holiest affections! I shall propose, Gentlemen, as a cement to our union, 
the health of Captain Treenail Tunhead, our distinguished visiter.” 

A round of applause followed, from all but Doctor Vindex Veritatis, 
who appeared to look about in blank surprise, not without some ad- 
mixture of uncertainty, suspicion, abhorrence, and disgust. 

‘« T rise, Gentlemen,” said Tunhead, ‘‘ to thank you for the honour 
you have done me, and our host, for the sentiments he has expressed. 
We Sailors always endeavour to do our duty, and look for reward only 
in such sweet eyes as have beamed upon us to-night. I am, Gentle- 
men, of a rugged nature, but a tender heart,’’—the Captain was within 
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a glass or two of crying sensibility—‘‘ and if, Gentlemen, devotion to 
my duty, and the fair objects which lighten the load of existence, be a 
crime, then am I culpable indeed. My heart is very, very full; I never 
a ungenerous, and you have overpowered me—you have—indeed you 
iave |” 

As the muscles of the Captain’s countenance, by sundry irresistibly 
ludicrous twitchings and contortions, indicated he was weeping ripe ; a 
suppressed titter, which could scarcely be controlled as he sank down 
in his chair, was instantly drowned in vociferous applause. And, it 
being evident his rejoining the ladies could not be attended with any 
agreeable result, he shortly afterwards excused himself, and took leave, 
having first promised the Rector to call on the following day. 

The great charity of men to the foibles of their fellow man being suf- 
ficiently understood, it will be unnecessary to detail the comments 
which followed his departure. It is but justice, however, to say, that in 
the sarcastic sneer, or bitter reflection, Doctor Vindex Veritatis took no 
part; but briefly and unostentatiously contemning the practice of first 
tempting an indulgence of, and afterwards deriding a weakness, however 
culpable, the parties rejoined the ladies; and ultimately separating, the 
entertainment had an end. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE INFORMATION. 


Have you heard of a feeling that silently glows, 
With a warmth ever hidden, the heart to refine, 
Which hallows the bosom—ennobles its woes— 
And draws from misfortune an essence divine ? 

The meek-eyed companion of cankering care, 

To the Ark of the wretched—its messenger Dove— 
A something to rescue the soul from despair— 

By mortals called gratitude, mercy, and Love! 


Ir was not late, on the following morning, ere Feignfavor was closeted 
in consultation with his attorney, Mr. Bouncer Bothercause. A vulgarly 
intrusive-looking, impudent, bully-like, tallow-faced man, with a 
swaggering gait, protruding abdomen, and greasy countenance ; in the 
expression of which, conceit and cunning strove perpetually for mas- 
tery, with a nincompoop, slobbering air, that naturally pervaded it. 
The man, altogether, having anything but the appearance of a scholar 
or a gentleman ; and wanting even that acuteness of eye and feature 
which exercise of the mental faculties is calculated to produce, and 
leaves, upon the generality of reflecting faces, an impress it is impossi- 
ble to mistake. That he was not practising an original profession, the 
most superficial observer could readily distinguish, being, in fact, one 
of those parricidal enormities which, rooting themselves unnoticed upon 
some overlooked, decayed provision of the jaw, become disgraces to an 
honourable class. Wretches, who barely possessing sufficient tact to 
get through an ill-conducted, lax, and superficial examination, are let 
loose, in the inferior Courts, upon their fellow men, to minister, from 
sheer necessity, to all the meaner and vindictive passions. Constituting 
the greatest curse with which society is afflicted—the foulest ulcer of 
festering malignity and incalculable evil, that destroys the confidence 
of man in man, or eats into the very vitals of honesty and honour—of 
gratitude, consideration, and regard ! 

“« But, Bothercause,” said Feignfavor, examining some papers be- 
fore him, ‘* I see not how the thing is possible. Lord Lapsland was 
my early patron, a connection of the family, and my father’s friend. It 
is very true, he has had the money long; and I am so accustomed to 
the Park, it seems almost my own; yet still, in that immediate 
neighbourhood, others would think it harsh to turn him out—a poor old 


man! He has the power, you say, of cutting the entail, and should be 
made to do so ?” 


‘‘ Certainly,” interposed Bothercause, ‘* by means of a common 
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‘* Well, as my Attorney,” continued Feignfavor, “‘ you must take 
great care the money is not lost, that he has upon mortgage, up to the 
value (nay, far more) of hisestate. The interest, too, must now be paid, 
and both enforced immediately. But recollect, I have no hand in the 
proceedings, which you of course adopt, as matter of precaution; 
bearing wellin mind the sum in jeopardy—his Lordship’s age—and the 
responsibility attached to your professional advice. I leave it all to you, 
and feel convinced that every delicacy will be used consistent with the 
uttermost security.’ 

“« Then, Sir, my course is clear—out he must go, and that immedi- 
ately ! In fact, what signifies attending to our feelings? If, as you 
say, he did you formerly some service, I question not that you have 
well repaid him. The money lent shows such has been the case. 
Because, although you had security, and interest, quite up to the mark, 
it is still evident, none but a friend would have gone on, from year to 
year, locking his money up for periods undefined. The connection 
which you speak of, I believe, was not of blood—but simply something 
friendly, as we say ?—a phrase I scarcely comprehend—but that it 
often interferes with very proper remedies, and profitable practice.” 

‘* We are not related, certainly! That is a point, however, upon 
which I’m rather sore. My father was of equal service to his Lord- 
ship as myself, nay, yet more personally useful, but that he soon for- 
got—aristocratic memories are not the best, of benefits received !”’ 

**Q! O! and yet you talk about reluctance ? My dear Sir, if any- 
thing was wanting to influence your decision, surely this knowledge is 
enough: that however great exertion, even sacrifice, may be, these lords 
of the creation look upon it only asa duty rendered. I long have 
wished to have the handling of a stiff-backed, pauper, soldier sentimen- 
talist, and beggar lord, if but to show the law no more regards the 
titled remnant of a thousand sires, than Dick the Tinker, who could 
scarcely swear, he ever had a father! I hate the very breed. 

‘** Well—well, the place is certainly desirable—the grounds, familiar 
to my youth; and, with the antiquity of the Oaks, I think, you would 
not quarrel? There are slips though, sometimes ; you will not forget 
that he is illin health, advanced in years; his mind’s disease still preying 
on his heart; and, therefore, promptitude is everything! Do not ima- 
gine I would urge you on, but still 1 must be able to attest. I laid 
before you every fact and circumstance on taking your advice. The 
risk will then be yours. For what he did, my humblest gratitude and 
fervent prayers have still been his. And, now, beseeching that his lat- 
ter days may not be too severely visited, his punishment proportioned 
rather to his strength than to his follies, faults, and indiscretions ; I 
place him in the hands of Providence—and—your especial care !” 

Leaving these worthies for the present, reflecting thus each other’s 
graces. It may be necessary to turn to the proceedings of Captain Tree- 
nail Tunhead, the brightest officer and greatest man this world con- 
tained; at least in one opinion, need it be said—his own? 

Lowering in aspect, and evidently sulky and displeased, this vast 
body, round which, henceforward, would revolve at humble distances 
the several Coast Guard Satellites and minor orbs, shot fierce and angry 
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glances at his Maid; who, in astate of froward pettishness and hidden 
fear, seemed undecided, whether to contend in wordy war, or seek that 
last resource, as well of art as innocence, the ever ready and all an- 
swering tear ! 

** I tell you, Tittee, that I think it odd you were so long in answer- 
ing the door when I returned last night. Beside, the step I heard could 
not be yours; and then the door was open at the back. Say what 
you please ; I think it very odd.” 

‘* Why that’s a good un! How could I help who come in and out, 
the house is not all our’n. How can you be so?—I should be ashamed 
to show my spite and think such nasty things. It’s all along of getting 
too much drink, for then you stares, and stares, just like a Polecat ina 
Poultry-yard. I better to be dead, than always served like this—and then 
you'd know how much I loved you. I wish I were this instant—that I 
do !—a poor artebroken Gal, as has but you to trust to, and as finds as 
you're a rotten stick. Oh dear! oh dear! that ever I should live to 
see this bitter day’’—(weeps). 

‘* So, then, you mean to say that I was drunk last night ?—a very 
pretty thing! When I was so affected by the kindness, honour, and 
attention shown me, that I could not taste anything, except some 
lemonade, with ginger in it, and a bit of toast!” 

‘** Ah! that’s like enough! because I’ve often seen that ginger-water 
make you look the same ;—leastways you said so? But, it’s shocking 
bad to always be a gingering—and then to ginger me.” 

A loud knocking at the door announced the arrival of visiters; and 
the Captain, having tripped to the window on his toes, looked out, and 
then said hastily ;— 

‘* Tittee, my dear! there are two Officers below. No doubt, Lieu- 
tenants from the neighbouring stations. As we have not an office yet, 
you must not keep them in the hall. Show them up here, and I'll go 
in, and put myself to rights; a proper dignity should be preserved, as 
well in dress, as every other way.” 

They both retired ; and the servant shortly afterwards returned, ushers 
ing into the room two officers in uniform ; trom whom, having received 
their cards, she immediately conveyed them to her master; one bearin 
as inscription, ‘“‘ Lieutenant Lankey Lickspittle, R.N., Chief Officer, 
Coast Guard, Rockfast Bay ;”’ the other, ‘‘ Lieutenant Waverly Wea- 
thercock, R.N., Chief Officer, Sandhaven.”’ 

It may be necessary to explain to the uninitiated, that the old system 
of Custom House and Excise Officers, having been found quite inadequate 
to the protection of the revenue, or prevention of smuggling. It was de- 
termined upon establishing along the coast a body of men, principally 
selected from those who had served creditably ina Man of War. To be 
commanded by Naval Officers, and governed by certain regulations 
emanating from the Commissioners of Customs, without being subject 
to the stringency, or corporeal punishments, of Martial Law. This ap- 
pointment was held out as a species of reward for former good service, 
the emoluments being considered a decent addition to the half pay of 
Naval Officers; and the chances of manifesting ability greater to sub- 
ordinates, from being placed in separate command of stations,—at least 
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this was the intention,—than they could enjoy in the direct line of their 
own profession at sea. The Officers required for this service, exclusive 
of the highest appointment, a Post Captain ; were, Naval Commanders, 
ranking with Majors in the Army, as Inspecting Commanders; _Lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, being the same grade as Military Captains, for 
Chief Officers; and that most neglected, ill-used, almost degraded 
class, the Naval Mate, as Chief Mates of Revenue Cutters, with the 
occasional charge of detached stations in dangerous localities ; where- 
ever, in fact, there was a chance of enjoying a broken head, little thanks, 
and many inconveniences. 

The men, it may be said, were expected to be of first-rate 
character, and unquestionable courage ; as active as they were strong ; 
vigilant, attentive, sober, daring, and experienced Boatmen. Ready 
to face any description of danger, by sea or land. Resolute in extremity. 
Able to endure an extent of fatigue, which, unwitnessed, would never be 
credited—an unrelieved vigil, or watch upon the beach, of sometimes six- 
teen hours’ continuance ; and yet withal, be quite prepared to launch 
their fragile Galleys through the surf, should threatening danger, or 
approaching death, beset the Seaman thrown upon their coast. These 
are immense demands on officer and man, but still, perhaps, through- 
out the annals of mankind, was never named a body better calculated 
to fulfil their arduous duties, or to be—so strangely ill rewarded. Easily 
controlled, when talent holds the reins of discipline ; and only wanting 
opportunities to show how much of manly feeling and heroic mind may 
lie concealed beneath a rugged mien, a coarse exterior, and penurious 
fate ! 

Having thus defined the nature of this service, the following pages 
may, perhaps, be better understood. 

After giving his subordinates a fitting time to cool their corns, and 
muse upon his dignity, Captain Treenail Tunhead deigned at length to 
show himself, with that plebeian strut, and vulgar swagger, which none 
assume, save those, who, conscious of not meriting respect, are always 
anxious to enforce it. Lieutenant Lickspittle’s obsequious bow was 
stiffly noticed—but to Weathercock, as having met him at the mighty 
man’s, a something milder was vouchsafed. A few brief questions 
put, and answered, with almost rudeness on the one part—and nearly 
adoration in the others, closed the scene—the Captain having men- 
tioned he was going out, almost abruptly, and in such a way as 
rendered his desire for their departure, by far more plain than pleasant. 
The least of those observances, in common use in general society, had 
here been deemed as worse than thrown away; in fact, a species of 
enormity amounting to a crime ! 

This great man, however, was feelingly alive, and doubly anxious 
to avail himself of every seeming chance to make a profitable friend, 
at any sacrifice. He therefore soon prepared himself—went up to 
Rungoods House—and was admitted—just as Feignfavor gave up to 
Bothercause, a parchment document and sundry papers, duly signed 
and sealed; with which departing, it might well be said, a greater 
miscreant was not on earth, save he for whom he ministered and 
wrought! 
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After the customary salutations and inquiries had been made, the 
Captain said, ‘‘ You must excuse me, Sir, but your good wine, last 
night, did more than justice on your humble servant. I hope there 
is not much to be forgiven—or many duels likely to ensue ?”’ 

‘¢ Not one, believe me, we were all delighted! You, however, do 
the wine but justice. My cellar, I may venture to assert, boasts an 
assortment which you could not match, perhaps, throughout the 
kingdom,” 

‘‘T have not a doubt of it. In fact, I can’t remember ever taking 
half so much with less unpleasant consequences.” 

‘‘ That will induce you, then, I hope, to frequently assist in its con- 
sumption. But Captain, I had not, last night, an opportunity of 
saying to you, that which I intended. I wish to put you on your 
guard. We have, unhappily, in this vicinity, a desperate Outlaw, of 
the name of Trysail. A daring, active, talented, blood-thirsty wretch. 
A scoundrel, dangerous in every sense. One who will stick at no- 
thing !—He was a Midshipman, they say, or something of the sort; 
and therefore thinks himself a kind of injured gentleman. Now, being 
quite determined to put smuggling down, as far as in me lies; if I 
was well assured, that under any circumstances, I should not be called— 
named in the thing—or questioned on the subject—I could inform you 
where to seize this wretch. Ay! in the very act of carrying on his 
most nefarious trade. But, you must pledge me, first, your word and 
honour—nay, your oath—that you will never mention whence your 
knowledge came; or, who thus placed a fortune and distinction in your 
power !” 

‘I solemnly declare,”—was Tunhead’s asseveration—‘‘ by every tie 
most binding on a man, I never will reveal from whom my information 
was derived.” 

‘¢ Add, Sir—the usual form, and swear to it!—There is the book, 
and I am duly authorised to tender you an oath!” 

‘* But, Sir, there cannot, surely, be occasion to swear to such a 
thing? You may be quite assured your secret will be properly pre- 
served,” 

‘‘ Then, Captain, we must choose another subject. I thought, 
indeed, at first, we might have been of mutual assistance to each other. 
You, in your temporal capacity, fulfilling an important and essential 
duty—I, as their spiritual guide, preserving those most dear to me, 
from that contamination which attends on ill example. Indeed, if any 
thing that I can do, had weight with you, so very anxious am I on 
this subject, keeping in view the interests of my Parish, it was at your 
command. But the terms of my communication I have named, and 
if objected to, the thing is at an end?” 

‘* Far from it, Sir,” said Tunhead, whom a chance of gaining in- 
terest would have purchased to do any thing. ‘ Far from it, Sir; I 
only wished to intimate, you might depend upon me, otherwise; not, 
for an instant, dreaming of objection to your most reasonable wish.” 

‘** But you distinctly swear, remember, not only to conceal who told 
you this—and what was said on the occasion—but that no circum- 
stance whatever shall tempt you to reveal it. No possible contingency 
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absolve—no future difference of interest, or opinion, relieve you from 
this oath!—Are you content to acquiesce in these conditions fully ? 
If so, there is the means to ratify our bond !” 

The Rector handed down a volume to the Captain, and having 
sworn him formally, returned it to its place: he then proceeded :— 

** Lest they should think our interview prolonged, I briefly tell you, that 
on Sunday night, in the next darks but one, the villain Trysail, whom I 
named before, will run a cargo of considerable value. The place selected 
is a gap among the cliffs, i in Rockfast Bay, which cannot be mis- 
taken, if you take notice of a pathway leading down past three chalk 
hummocks with a bush on each. Let me apprise you, you will be 
resisted, and that with sanguinary vigour and consummate skill; be- 
cause this Outlaw is a man practised in warfare, ready at expedient, 
prompt to execute the boldest plans, a cautious leader, and a fierce 
assailant. The only way to make assurance sure, will be, not only to 
outnumber them, but have some persons, skilful at their arms, to mark 
him down at once. He cannot be mistaken, for his voice, his person, 
and his bearing are uncommon. Let, then, the marksmen chosen be so 
placed as closely to command the spot come he must land; and aim- 
ing steadily, make sure of him. It will be mercy to himself and others 
—in truth, self- preservation warrants it, because this desperate wretch 
sets nought of value on his life—will surely slaughter some one—and no 
man is required to stake a guinea to a counterfeit!) You comprehend, 
dear Captain, that my duty prompts me thus to give advice, for which 
my heart must bleed, ‘indeed, at every pore! 

‘*T cannot say to you,”’ said Tunhead, who wanted power had he 
the inclination to fathom such a fiend, —«] cannot say to you how 
much I teel obliged. All shall be done you wish, but it would not 
be right to fire upon them ere they make resistance. Be well assured, 
however, he shall not escape. The disposition which you mention 
wil] be made as matter of precaution; and every other means adopted 
to secure his apprehension. I make no doubt that we shall take him 
easily.” 

‘* My valued friend, you underrate the risk; your buoyant courage 
and heroic mind sees danger in perspective, lessened into nought. Your 
life will now be dear to all of us, as gems, when placed in jeopardy, 
merease in estimated value. I pray you to secure him whilst you may, 
for once engaged in conflict, who can ealculate with whom the victory 
may be? ‘ The race,’ you know, ‘shall not be always with the swift, the 
battle to the strong!’ If, as you say, the Law indeed requires an actual 
resistance ere you fire, why ‘then let one man show himself, however 
cautiously ; and mark me! there will not be any hesitation as to who 
assails. On second thought, this will be better far. Your tact and 
warlike talent are exemplified in this suggestion; because your men 
will thus be able clearly to select the proper object, and take steadier 
aim. I would not, Heaven forefend it! risk the shedding of one drop 
of blood, beyond the necessary sacrifice to others’ safety, and the gene- 
ral weal. But when the body positive, or spiritual, becomes afflicted 
with a member, hopelessly diseased and rotten at the core—from whence 
contamination spreads around its ceaseless agonies, and certain death, 
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—it then becomes a duty to cut off, the source of evil, or iniquity. 
Yes! even though our milder feelings, weaknesses of heart, and amia- 
ble infirmities are taxed almost beyond endurance in the act. My 
friend, you will excuse me, [ am sure, but those most dear to me, your- 
self included, are seriously involved. My feelings are aroused,—for 
Hell has not, I say, an emissary, so dangerous to combat and avoid, as 
he thus ill described and weakly represented !” 

The effect of this address, upon a man of clouded intellect and narrow 
mind, with less of principle than passion, and greater courage than 
sagacity, is easily conceived. The Captain soon withdrew, forgetting 
e’en the tender objects of his chief regard, and hastened to prepare 
to meet the coming storm, at least with bustle and alacrity, if not with 
judgment, vigour, and discretion. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE CUTTER. 


A coward, braggadocio Knave, 
Fierce valour still pretending ; 

To power, a crouching, dirty slave, 
In terror of offending. 

To those, by hapless fate confin’d, 
Within his little rule, 

A tyrant, rogue, and cheat combin’d ; 
A puppy—and a fool! 


In order to explain succinctly, the scenes and circumstances about to 
be described, it may be necessary to observe. That at certain intervals 
along the coast, many Officers, of the same rank as Captain Tunhead, 
were stationed, having each an allotted district to command, possessing 
no right of interference with each other; but all expected to co-operate 
and assist in every way, towards an unanimous and effectual protection 
of the revenue. 

To some of these districts only, Revenue Cruisers were attached.— 
Armed vessels, commonly Cutter-rigged, commanded of late years usually 
by Naval Lieutenants, but formerly by Officers unconnected with the 
Navy, selected and appointed by the Lords of the Treasury; many of whom 
had originally themselves been Smugglers, and most of them brought 
up from cabin boys exclusively in the service wherein they had gradu- 
ally risen tocommand. They were, consequently, rather an useful, 
than a polished class; perfectly capable of performing the duties as- 
signed them, and as seamen, not to be surpassed in the management 
of the fore and aft vessels,in which they were usually employed. Some- 
what lax in discipline, it is true, from being wholly unacquainted with 
the more stringent observances of Naval etiquette; but this defect was 
in some measure obviated, by the almost parental authority they 
exercised among crews, composed principally of men, if not related, at 
least connected with their families. Their situations were lucrative, as, 
in addition to their own very handsome pay and emoluments, they were 
allowed eighteenpence per diem, for each man, to furnish with provi- 
sions all whom they mustered or reckoned upon duty. This, their 
opportunities of making purchases at a cheap rate, by moving along 
the coast, was a source of considerable profit; and to their credit be it 
said, the crews, with a few melancholy exceptions, were well supplied 
with meat, bread, and vegetables, together with a sufficient quantity of 
tolerable beer. 

Upon the accession, however, of Naval Lieutenants to these com- 
mands, the Government very properly undertook the supply of provi- 
sions by contract, in the same proportions as issued in a Man of War; 
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and a new order of things was established in the service. Unquestion- 
ably with beneficial effects ultimately ; but which the individuals, who 
had, in some instances, the carrying out of this great change, rendered 
not only obnoxious and hateful, but utterly ridiculous in the eyes of the 
crews. Seamen, accustomed to consider utility as preferable to show— 
who abhorred gun-polishing, pin-scouring, patch-painting, and over- 
holy-stoning—and regarded, as little less than sacrilege, the mismanage- 
ment of their fine vessels, by men never before in Cutters, or fore and aft 
Craft—who obstinately rejected all advice and instruction, and ex- 
pected, from a small vessel, and limited crew, all the tricks and antics 
of a Man of War. In truth, from a Bumboat the capabilities of a 
Frigate—with about as much consistency as there would be, in at- 
tempting to change its nature, by sticking the pen feather of an Eagle 
into the wing of a Butterfly. 

Some days after the intimation respecting Trysail, made by Feign- 
favor, to Tunhead, Captain Stately Steadfast, an adjoining Inspecting 
Commander, received from the latter the following communication :— 


‘‘ Str,—Being in possession of a confidential information, which 
may be safely relied on, that a desperate Smuggler, of the name of Try- 
sail, will attempt to run a large crop, in Rockfast Bay, during the en- 
suing darks, but one—I am directed to request you will cause one of 
the Cutters, under your inspection, to cruise vigilantly off that part of 
the coast at the time adverted to; and order the Lieutenant Command- 
ing to communicate with me upon the subject. 

Iam, - 
Your obedient Servant, 
TREENAIL TuNHEAD, I. C.” 


The individual to whom this letter was addressed presented, perhaps, 
as excellent a specimen as it was possible to meet with, of a talented, 
brave, educated, and judicious first class Naval Officer. A gentleman by 
birth, nature, and acquirements. A conscientious, upright, and merciful 
master. An amiable, straightforward, honourable, and accomplished 
man. Strict in the fulfilment of his own duties, and an excellent judge 
of what could actually be performed by others; whilst pretension was 
certain to be discovered and disregarded, exertion, beneath his sway, 
might rely upon estimation and reward. Unbiassed by any of that petty 
jealousy and envious depreciation, which in other instances, altogether 
deformed the features and perverted the vision of official authority; par- 
ticularly when lodged in the hands of persons desirous of appropriating 
every description of praise to themselves, and who regarded any good done 
to the service, not of their individual performance, or for which, at 
least, they could assume the entire credit, as a positive injury and re- 
flection,—a thing to be discountenanced, concealed, and disallowed, 
even at the expense of truth, and in defiance of probability! Upon 
such men as these, Captain Stately Steadfast was a perpetual reflection; 
and therefore avoided, feared, and decried with an intensity of hatred 
which had nota name. The estimation of the good and wise was, how- 
ever, his in every sense, and added additional splendour to the distinc- 
tion which their animosity conferred. 
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Tn other respects, nature had been bountiful to Captain Steadfast,— 
to a majestic person having added a noble countenance, florid with 
health and beaming with intelligence. Whilst fortune, for at least once, 
had selected wisely a recipient of her favours, having bestowed upon 
him, in a wife, an amiable, accomplished, and beautiful woman, a nume- 
rous healthy offspring, and a private fortune adequate to all the elegan- 
cies and comforts of life—with a heart capable of enjoying it, and a 
hand ready to distribute a portion of its blessings upon all whom 
poverty afflicted, or misfortune had assailed ! 

‘** You appear puzzled this morning,” said Mrs. Steadfast, who was 
at breakfast with her husband when the letter arrived. ‘ If it is not of 
much importance, may I inquire the cause of your embarrassment ?” 

‘* It is of moment, certainly, and makes me seriously regret the re- 
cent changes in the Rover, Revenue Cruiser. Because her old Com- 
mander, Hardaweather, although himself worn out, would have per- 
mitted his Chief Mate, Mr. Mainstay, to accomplish this affair without 
unnecessary interference with the crew. But now, the Cutter under 
refit, and to be re-equipped with all the so-called plans and alterations 
suggested by the Officer just joined, Lieutenant Peacock Pettyfarce, 
I greatly fear some serious accident or foolish blunder may occur to mar 
it altogether.” 

‘“‘ Indeed! what is it, then? I thought the new Commander, from 
what he said, was quite determined to put smuggling down by force of 
arms. He almost frightened me describing, the means he would resort 
to in extremity.” 

‘¢ My dear, descriptive pieces usually are florid. I give him credit 
for the best intention; but many years retirement on half pay does 
not improve our nautical attainments. Besides, the class of vessel, which 
he now commands, is altogether different from any he was ever in 
before.” 


‘¢ But can that signify? I always thought a sailor was perfectly at 
home in any kind of ship ?2”’ 

** In any ship he is, or square-rigged vessel; but in Cutters, with a 
single mast, and all the canvass differently applied, their management is 
matter of great nicety ; even slight mistakes involving very serious conse- 


quences. Practice in the Navy is usually confined to ships, and brigs, 
all larger vessels, differently rigged.” 


‘¢Then, how can Mr. Mainstay know about them? He, too, was 
brought up in the Navy, and not in Cutters, or the Coast Guard.” 

‘* Mainstay is quite a different person ; a man, whom taken altogether, 
* you shall not look upon his like again’ !’” 

‘‘ I’ve heard you say so often, now do pray explain—because, like 
the remainder of my sex, I’m anything but void of curiosity ?”’ 

“* Admitted fully ; but there are some points may well excite attention. 
First of all, he has been long in Cutters, and Chief Mate with several 
celebrated fore and aft men,—that is, Cutter Sailors. He therefore knows 
this class of vessel, and all they can perform. I’ve seen him working 
through a narrow channel, blowing hard, beset with rocks on either 
sile ; yet, quite unmoved by the apparent danger, has shot his vessel up 
within an inch of shoals, which touched upon, were certain death; and 
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this not once or twice, but often, when necessity required it. Hence 
my wish, that he had been unfettered at the present time. In other 
points, you have yourselt observed, a something quite uncommon in his 
person, manners, gesture, language, and appearance ; bespeaking both 
thescholar, and the officer ; yet withal, an open-hearted, frank, ingenu- 
ous mien; mixed with that innate emanation, of unknown authority— 
the talisman of genius—which exacts respect, and deference from even 
those, the least inclined to own its influence. If the cloud, that hangs 
upon his fortunes, ever is dispelled ; be well assured, no common man, 
will issue from the shade ! 

“‘T think so too! But how is it, possessed of such high qualities, 
well born, well educated, and esteemed, he holds so strange a situ- 
ation ?” 

** One of those cases, hard, beyond conception or belief. Here is a 
man—in all respects a gentleman; descended from an honourable an- 
cestry ; who having entered young, the service of his country; fulfilled 
its duties ; served in action with the enemy ; and passed, a great ordeal, 
judiciously established, and enforced, to test his qualities. Expending, 
probably, a fortune, at all events, a very large amount, in his novitiate ; 
finds at length, when life has but commenced, his talents, time, and mo- 
ney thrown away. Till, having long outlived, his friends, his interest, and 
resources; he is glad to grasp, this last frail hold of his profession, where 
yet reward, may wait upon exertion; and hope, is not extinct! This, is 
an ill, which long has sat—the nearest to the heart—of men in power; and 
let us hope, will yet be remedied. Philanthropy, could not have open, 
a finer field for honourable exercise—or, adverting to the abstract 
merits, of the class, particularly interested—‘ a nobler end, and aim.’ ” 

Whilst Steadfast yet was speaking, a servant ushered in, Lieutenant 
Peacock Pettyfarce. 

This gentleman, in personal appearance, was a high-dried specimen of 
barber gentility, and charlatan aflectation. In dress, a seedy exquisite ; 
in manner, monkey-like and finical ; in face, a true fac-simile, of low, 
conceited cunning, meanness, and duplicity. A saffron-coloured, time- 
worn, wrinkled hide, seemed stretched, almost to bursting, on a ske- 
leton, of which the parts, might all be clearly counted ; his coat, 
intended to set forth, such fair proportion, giving all, to view; and raising 
wonder, how so lean a dog, existed on his bones? Met ¢ any where, he 
could not pass unnoticed; “because, his very manner, walk, and attitude, 
provoked a laugh, whilst they induced a sneer. 

Composed of such discordant elements, it was not possible, that 
any thing like friendship couid subsist, between two men, so differently 
constituted. Captain Steadfast therefore, was content, to show that 
marked attention, and urbanity of manner, which soften all asperity, 
without diminishing the influence of control. And, having shown to 
Pettyfarce, the letter just received—enduring patiently, the burst of stale 
inflated trash, and sickening rhodomontade, which it elicited—that 
Officer, took leave, and went his way; apparently convinced, “‘a day had 
dita big with the fate of Cato, and of Rome!” 

Perhaps, it may be well, to step on board, and take a view of his 
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magnificent command. The Rover, was a third class Cutter, one of 
those built, as smuggling had declined, and large armed vessels, were 
becoming rare, in that employment, to meet this state of things. Con- 
structed, rather for velocity than war; her scantling, was as light as pos- 
sible, being a clinker-built, or clinch-work vessel, of some eighty tons ; 
that would have made, a very decent Yacht, or passage vessel, of the 
older kind. Her armament, if such it might be called, comprised ten 
stand of small arms; and, one brass gun, of four pounds calibre, which 
owing to the weakness of her upper works, was always lashed amid- 
ships. Although, her half-inch bulwark had been pierced, with five sham 
ports, too large for scuttles, upon either side; but which, in cases of 
emergency, allowed the water to escape, and kept the vessel free. With 
management, a better seaboat, never ‘‘ braved a breeze ;’’ and for her 
day, and class, but few came up to her in symmetry, or equalled her in 
speed ! 

: Below, her fittings were adapted to the service, upon which she was 
employed. The cabin aft, was large and roomy, possessing most of the 
conveniences then known at sea; intended as a mess-room, for, (the 
so-called Captain,) and his Mate, with each a sleeping berth, or state- 
room, opening out of it, on different sides. In the fore-part of the 
vessel, was the Galley, or cooking apparatus, a range, with coppers and 
an oven; whilst around were built, close to the sides, two tier of 
sleeping berths, with each a sliding door, to shut out noise, or smoke, 
from those turned in ;—the watch below; or boat’s crew next for duty. 
Chock forward in the eyes of her—or that small space, afforded by the 
bow, before the bowsprit bitts, which gradually narrowing, become a 
point—a place, was set aside for the Deputed Mariners ; who, in accord- 
ance with the duties they performed, were named, the Gunner, Boat- 
swain, Carpenter, and Steward. All, first-rate, rugged Seamen ; vigilant 
as cats, in their particular employ ; whe kept ‘the watches, othewed the 
boats, and had been, generally consulted, in every thing relating to the 
service. A set of men, not found in any other situation; of sterling 
worth, and character; as ready to obey, as prompt to execute :—but 
quite unused, to courtesy, or form; in fact, not comprehending, even 
what they meant. 

It was noonday, and the crew were all at dinner, on the lower deck ; 
except a party, absent at the rigging loft, on duty with the Mate. 
The beef, the murphies, and the duff, had been dispatched. The Gunner, 
and his messmates were arranged, each in his proper seat, around a 
piece of board, attached by hinges to the side, which served them as 
a table; and upheld, their pipes, tobacco, bread, and drinking horns ; 
with spirits in a bottle, and a large tin pot, containing water. The 
light, was from a bull’s-eye, in the deck ; the berth, was gaily painted ; 
and an air of comfort, regularity, and cleanliness, was visible through- 
out. 

After sundry whiffs, the Boatswain, Mr. Frederick Futtock, a large, 
and bony, hard-faced, weather-beaten, pock-marked man, whose nose, 
was badly broken ; seemed well inclined, to quiz the Gunner, old Ben 
Breechingbolt. A pursy, corpulent, but hardy Tar, whose breadth of 
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back, was equal to his height—his massive bandy legs, just peeping out, 
beneath the burden they supported. In face, he set description at de- 
fiance. A comical, half silly, almost roguish leer, darting in sparkles 
from a deep-set, fiery eye ; at intervals eclipsed, by brows, and whiskers, 
which almost o’erspread, his tawny, copper-coloured, oval cheeks ; and 
little pointed chin. 

Honest in heart, and purpose, but endued with that rare quality, 
which sometimes cloaks, beneath assumed simplicity, the bitterest 
taunt ; Ben was a witty, shrewd, unlettered knave, a favourite with his 
messmates and the men ;:—-and, by them all, esteemed the deepest Die, 
- any in the service, at nosing out, a Grasscomber, a Smuggler or a 

at. 

‘* Tsay Ben,” said Futtock, ‘‘ have you ever had the mullygrubs 2?” 

** Yes that I have, and the last fit took me,—just when I seed you, 
mopping up my grog—the day our new Commander came on board. 
He ar’n’t no sailor though, I'll take my hoath on it! Because, he 
blowed me up about my tail :—and looks, most precious like a razeed 
Fidler, or, a Coast of Guinea Monkey, rose a strake upon.” 

‘* Ah! it’s very well to say so; but he means to put you through 
your ‘ Andrew Miller,’ facings, I can tell you. He swears, he’ll make 
you jump where there’s no styles; so you had best be off !—Up with 
your helm, old man, at once, for superannivation.” 

If anything disturbed the equanimity of Ben, it was alluding, to his 
known infirmities, and the necessity of his retiring from the service— 
he therefore answered crabbedly. ‘‘ Very like, and leave a berth for 
some such foolas you? But stop a bit; there’s many a rub between 
the bow and fiddlestring, and I sha’n’t get them all. Sometimes a 
rotten stake, sticks longest in the hedge !” 

‘* Well,” said Futtock winking to the rest, ‘‘ you will not be advised. 
But what the devil do you mean to do? you’re fit for nothing now, but 
just torub your belly on the Stay, when it wants greasing, for the Hanks 
to travel on!” 

**O! yes I be. I does the same, for Gawkey Chaps like you, as Nusses 
does for babies; puts em first to rights, and then gets p d upon. 
Why don’t you go on shore yourself, and make a fortin by your face ; 
you've heard I s’pose they gives a decent price at Manchester, for ugly 
mugs, to cast brass knockers from ?”’ 

‘‘ Lower deck there”—sang out the Watchman—‘“ man the boat ! 
The Captain’s on the Hard, and wants to come on board.” 

An immediate move took place. The boat was sent on shore; and 
Pettyfarce, soon strode the deck, in all the majesty of high com- 
mand.” 

‘“‘ The Mate is at the rigging loft, you say ?” observed this Officer, to 
Mr. Futtock. ‘‘ Be it so!—And send the Gunner here ?” 

This mandate, having been conveyed to Ben, he waddled up the 
hatchway, and along the deck, wiping his mouth with one hand; whilst 
the other, made sundry vain attempts to hitch his trowsers up, around his 
vast circumference. For, sailor-like, he wore no braces, and abhorred 
the name. 
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Having performed a strange obeisance, he sidled up quite close to the 
Commander, in attitude to hear. 

‘* Stop, stop, not quite so close. Remember to whose presence you 
are called,” said Pettyfarce, retiring as he spoke. ‘‘ You smell of 
nasty grog! I hope habitually, you do not use so vile a stimulant, 
and one so dangerous in all its several appliances ?” 

‘« S-i-e-r!”? drawled out the Gunner, wholly nonplussed, but aware 
that admonition and displeasure were implied. 

‘“Yes Sir! I say again, I trust your corpulence is not oc- 
casioned, by that degrading, and most odious vice, the crime of 
drunkenness ?” 

“1 drunk Sir?—Lord blessee Sir, I ben’t drunk!—I makes a 
point, of never getting drunk—' cept now and then, in harbour; just 
by way, of freshening the nip.’ 

‘“* The way of w hat? Take care my friend ! for I’ve been told, by 
many persons, that you like a glass of grog?” 

‘« Whoever told you so Sir—made a grand mistake! and might as 
well, have clapped a stopper on their jaw. I doesn’t like no lies, when 
I’m consarned, at any rate.” 

‘Why but this instant you acknowledged it! What falsehood 
have they told 2” 

‘¢ Please Sir, they should have said a bottle—for I hates a tot !— 
’tis just like tickling a Feller’s mouth with half a quid of Backer.” 

““O! very well Sir! but beware! for I shall keep my eye upon 
you. And now Sir, to the point. Are you at all acquainted, with 
Guns, or Gunnery—that i is to say—the science of projectiles?” 

‘‘ T’'ve been a using of them for this forty years, but never heerd 
them called by that ’ere name before. But howsomdever, if it’s some- 
thing new—why, I must have my larving, like the rest?” 

“No Sir!—it is not something new ; ‘but something very necessary. 
However, to be brief, for this is ‘waste of time. Those guns of ours, 
now lying on the W harf—eight Carronades of four-and -twenty pounds ; 
and two long Sixes—you, “will have, brought on board, mounted at 
once, and properly prepared in every sense, for action with the 
enemy !”’ 

* Mount them guns Sir? Them guns ben’t our’n! They was, 
in our great Cutter, as was paid off last; a vessel matter of two hun- 
dred tons!) Why we ben’t more than eighty—you must be making 
fun, to talk of mounting guns like that, in this here Servingmallet ?” 

‘* Most disrespectful Fellow ! Making fun indeed? I'll make fun 
of you! Begone Sir! and consider you are under an arrest, for dis- 
respect and insolence, combined with mutinous expression !”” 

‘* Why what’s the matter Sir? I hope I ar’n’t offended you,” said 
Breechingbolt, perceiving that the great man was in choler. ‘I didn’t 
mean no harm, in saying, that them guns, was only on our charge; 
and not supplied, to put on board a little Craft, like this ?”” 

‘It may be ignorance forsooth!—and I excuse you. But Sir!— 
you will observe, it is my positive direction, that you get on board, and 
mount those guns immediately. No subterfuge, no nonsense! 1 com- 
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mand this floating Garrison, and mean to be obeyed! These, you see, 
are Ports—intended each—to hold a Gun—and you will have them 
placed there! Taking notice, that my character, renown, and honour 
are at stake. For like the man, adopted as my model, that first of 
heroes, Captain Broke, who fought the Shannon; I do not intend, to 
put it in power of fortune to deceive me. Therefore, having mounted 
all the guns—you then will have the rammers, sponges, worms, and 
scoops, triced up against the bulwark, over each. The lanthorns, 
buckets, powder-horns, at hand. And between every gun, a Cheese of 
wads, neatly canvas cased, and painted green—the colour of the bul- 
wark. You know the way, to make a cheese of wads?” 

‘Yes Sir, I knows the way to make a cheese of wads. But ax 
your pardon Sir! the rammers, and the gear, will all go overboard, as 
soon as ever she begins to lick it in, abaft the lee fore rigging—with, 
only but, the first reef down—close hauled—against a chopping sea.” 

‘* Silence Sir! and do as I desire you. Remember too, great neat- 
ness must be used in covering the wads, and painting them. Par- 
ticularly in the centre, a small Crown, surrounded by the Garter, and 
thereon inscribed, in yellow letters—‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense!’ 
You understand me Sir!—‘ Honi—soit—qui—mal—y—pense!’ And 
this you’ll not forget !— 

‘‘ Believing that your late impertinence,” continued Pettyfarce, 
‘‘ was unintentional ; I shail absolve you from the consequences. Nay, 
permit you, for the present to retain the great distinction, which you 
scarcely merit, of serving as my Gunner: trusting though obese—you 
may be tractable; and that your general filth, will not oblige me to 
discharge you !— Attend to these directions—and mention to the Mate, 
when he returns on board, the orders I have given!” 

‘“* Yes, Sir, 1 woull 1—But ax your pardon Sir, about the Hon ?” 

‘¢ Not another word! But do as you are told:—l1 still enforce, in 
carrying out my orders, silence, promptitude, respect and acqui- 
escence. Call the first Gig’s away !—And see, that I am punctually 
obeyed !” 

The boat was manned—the Autocrat departed—and Breechingbolt 
bewildered, sought his berth, dumb-founded, and amazed ! 

‘* There Ben—I told you so!” said Futtock, who was hurt to see 
the old man’s evident distress. ‘* Why what a fool you be! to hang it 
out—and you g cot such a sarvitude. W hy don’t you cut your stick ? 
If this game’s played, I means—according to the regilations—to give 
my notice in myself, of eight and twenty “days; and ‘then to leave the 
Service. A man, as is a man—and knows hisself to be a man—can 
always get a berth—and usage, like a man!” 

“ But, Fred, just tell me this,” ’ at length said Breechingbolt, ** and 
don’t let’s awe no nonsense. Now, be I a beast,—that’s what I 
wants to know from all my messmates ?” 

‘* A beast !—no, that you ben’t.” 

‘« Then, why should Ibe called so? Don’t you mind, the Captain 
said, he’d let me be his Gunner —’cause I were a tractatable beast, in 
general filth—and something "bout discharging me? I can’t make out, 
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one half of his palaver, that I can’t!”—(A lengthened pause)—‘ But 
there,” continued Ben, increasing in vivacity: ‘* he surely must be 
mad! For how be I, get his Crowns, and Stinkpots, painted—garters 
—and the like :—with ‘ Honey—straws—quiz—merry pence,’ wrote 
round. And then sticked up—just like a piece of Putty, ’gainst a 
Glazier’s hat! Well, well—if that ar’n’t fine!—then I’m no judge of 
music, like the Bull, as kicked the limping Fiddler! Blow me tight, 
if I can help a laughing, arter all!—for such a start, I never heerd, in 
all my blessed days !” 

With this reflection, Ben resorted to his horn—and gulping down 
his sorrows in the draught, was soon again on deck, and actively 


employed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE VISIT. 


There are fools of all grades, but a Nincompoop still, 
May be known by the air he assumes, 

In spitting the froth, of his venomous will, 
And the dunghill Cock, safely presumes ! 

O! were there a Seraph, this wrong to pourtray, 
To Her, who would willingly save !— 

How bless’d were the toils—of her heart-seated sway ? 
Who then dare—dishonour the brave ! 


We may now return, with Captain Steadfast’s brief reply, to Tun- 
head’s information. 


‘‘ Sin—Your confidential letter reached me yesterday. The Com- 
mander of the Rover, is apprised of its peculiar tenor. And when 
refitted, has directions to communicate with you, for farther orders. 
Yours truly—Sratery Sreaprast, I, C.” 


“* Tittee my dear,” said Captain Tunhead, who had just arisen, 
‘‘ what letters have you got—the man I think, is rather late this 
morning ?” 

‘* Here’s a lot of them! What there can be to write about, I’m sure, 
I cannot think.” 

‘* That shows, you do not understand, the vast importance and re- 
sponsibility, attached to my command. What to write about? Why 
smuggling, Smugglers, men to be removed, Stations visited, fines to be 
inflicted, Officers admonished, proper ways of carrying on the duty 
pointed out, even to sweeping chimneys, cleaning necessaries, and 
flinting arms. I never let the Officers suppose, they have the slightest 
right to interfere, in any way whatever.” 

‘* Well, that’s some savoury jobs, at any rate! But you be going 
out, you won’t be long I hope ?”’ 

‘« Tittee my dear! you must not tie me down, just at the present 
time. There’s something in the wind, that calls for my attention.” 

‘* Ah! that’s the same old story, as you always told, when on the fly, 
at your last place; but you will find it out, when you have broke my 
arte !”’ 

‘* Now, pray do not be foolish !—I would tell you all, but fear, that 
you might whisper it again.” 

‘“* Yes !—-that’s very like a Whale !—But there, you’re only on your 
make believes; come tell me all, and I shall be content?” 

‘* Well then my dear, a Smuggler is expected over, shortly ; and I 
know the time, the place, indeed the very spot, where they will land. 
I therefore must be longer absent—and more frequently away.” 
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“I’m precious glad of it”—(Internally)—‘ I wish they'd keep you 
at it, morning, noon, and night.”—(Aloud to Tunhead.)—Crikey ! 
what a chance you will but have of catching on them! I should like 
a shawl, or something of the kind, if only for the say of it. Them 
Smugglers, is such judges of a silk, it wears for everlasting !” 

“* Ay! silks are what you love! If not for dress, I should be little 
thought of?” 

** No—that they ar’n’t! I rather have your arte than all the silks in 
Christendom! Come don’t begin the same old story, that’s a dear! 
But if you gets a shawl, mind, I should like to have it, just to wear 
for your dear sake; especial on a Sunday, with my yeller silk, and 


” 


crimson Padesol! 


“And you look well in it, you little Jade! indeed you do my 
pretty—(kisses her)—there—now tell the man, to bring my horse, for 
I must soon be off. ” 

** Lawk! don’t keep on so—pulling one about, and rumpling of 
their collar!” Said the girl, with ill-concealed disgust, and petulance ; 
immediately exchanged, for billing smiles, and amorous regard. ‘* Why 
what a man you be! But mind you don’t stay longer out, ‘than you can 
possible pervent. Will you be home by bedtime, do you think ?” 

‘** Perhaps I may; but you need not sit up, beyond the usual time. 
Just lock the doors; and leave the key, close to the dog, where I can 
always find it, if detained.” 

The Captain, soon was mounted, and away, to make his day inspec- 
tion. That is, ride along the coast, visit the several Stations as he 
passed, and see that everything was kept prepared for instant service. 
Meantime, his Housekeeper, was differently employed ! 

The great man, scarcely had departed, ere young James Bowseblock, 
a precocious youth, who watched him strictly, sauntered past his 
house, and paused, to pick a daisy, through the rails, immediately in 
front. James, was a tall, fresh-coloured lad—the one alluded to, by 
Trysail—very neatly dressed, and looking like a sailor. Who in the 
course of observation, having soon made out, how matters stood, be- 
tween the Captain and his maid, had as he called it—« bucked, up to 
her’—and been well received. Many interviews had subsequently 
taken place, and reaching through rails, was now, their preconcerted 
signal, to inquire, if everything was safe ? 

‘* How well you look, to-day,’ said Bowseblock going in, invited by 
an opened door, and beckoning hand, ‘‘ [ thought he never would 
have gone, the precious Scaramouch !” 

‘¢ Ah!—Scaramouch, you well may say,” replied the damsel. “ I’m 
sure, it’s very bad for any Gal, to have to live with him—a nasty, stink- 
ing Toad !—I shan’t stop long though—tor I’ve got enough, to make 
me comfortable, and them as I likes best. But there! you men is 
always for deludin of us Gals, and never thinks to marry—more’s the 
shame for you—and so it is !”’ 

‘* Who made you so wise? But come, that mouth of your’n, is very 
like a cherry any how—I wonder how it tastes?’’ The youth con- 
vinced himself, by kissing her; and then proceeded. ‘‘ It ben’t no use 
to talk of marrying, till we can keep the pot a biling. I wish I could, 
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for your dear sake, that’s all! And then—I’d have a cut at it at 
once !” 

‘‘ You only says so, James, you coaxing thing! If that was all, I 
means to tell you, it is right enough. For I have got a summut, more 
than you knows anything about, to lay a hand upon at any time.” 

‘‘ No, have you though? Why then, we'll see about it, as soon as 
ever I have put to rights, a little job, as I have got in hand. You have 
not told me yet though, where old Scaramouch is gone, and whether I 
may stay?” 

‘¢ Stay ! yes to be sure you shall; and have the very best, the house 
affords. He’s gone a Smuggler hunting, so he says, but that’s all 
gammon I suppose? They're always stuffing of him full of trash— 
but then, it gets him out of this—that’s all I care about; the poor old 
Mess !”’ 

‘A Smuggler hunting, did you say? There ar’n’t no smuggling 
here. I don’t suppose, a man about the place, would know a Tub, if 
such a thing, was put for him to look at. He must be crazy surely— 
going on so! But it makes me laugh.—What did he say about it ?” 

‘“« Say !—why that a Smuggler, soon was coming over; and that he 
knew the very time, and place, where they were goin’ to land !” 

‘« Never! the man must be a fool! Where did he say, the landing 
would take place ; and when is it expected ? Who'd have thought, the 
old ’un such a ninny?” 

‘« He didn’t tell me that, because I wanted him to start at once, as 
you was waiting ; else he would. For he believes it, that you may depend 
upon!” 

Pe No, does he though? A precious Gawkey! But it would be 
fun, for you to get it out of him, and let me know. Then, what a flare 
up, we could have; and laugh about it arterwards. You’! do it sweet- 
lips, won’t you—there’s a dear!—as soon as he comes back? It is 
the very lark, as I should like to have.” 

Leaving this treaty, in the process of discussion :—let us seek the 
shore, and take a nearer view, of yonder Coast Guard Station, seated 
on a Cliff. Built seemingly to show, on what a mass of inconvenient 
ugliness, resources might be wasted ; this range of houses, stand amid 
a desolate and arid heath; surrounded by some desperate attempts at 
futile gardening, the joint results, of unavailing labour, and a heartless 
soil. Without—a smaller, union Workhouse, in appearance; a long, 
low, range of building, perforated here and there, with holes, sufficient 
only, to admit the light, in moderate proportion; but cunningly devised, 
to give the wind, and rain, a ready entrance through their crazy frames. 
Within—a barrack of the worst description, scantily supplied with 
wooden stools, and tables—grates, constructed to yield everything save 
heat—and chimneys, fitted to disgorge, but not exhale the smoke. All 
this, achieved however at a cost, which might have added ornament to 
use—enhanced their value—made the desert smile—and rendered that, 
which Landlords hold to be a nuisance, something to be coveted and 
sought. 

Unlike too, any other public service, for these most wretched 
hovels, Officer and Man, pay heavy rents; deducted from a Salary, 
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adapted only, to sustain existence. But which, thus trenched upon— 
leaves hunger, often the companion of exertion—and cautious, parsi- 
monious Care, a few worn rags alone, wherein, to meet the nightly 
peltings of the storm, and all the rigours of the wintry blast! Where fa- 
milies arise around these happy men, they livea constant proof, that water, 
and potatoes, can sustain, a remnant of vitality in bones :—yet leave un- 
scathed, the best, and warmest feelings of the heart; the poor man’s 
constant sympathy with woe; a noble daring, and a generous mind ! 

‘*The Captain’s coming Sir’’—announced the Watchman, to his 
Officer; perceiving from afar, a horseman on the Beach; and thus, 
reporting it. 

‘“* Very well—then hoist the Colours, at the Staff; and let the Crew, 
assemble with their arms.” 

Lieutenant Steadyman, the Officer addressed, had been a first Lieu- 
tenant, in the War—still held a pension, for his wounds—but, finding 
asa family increased, his means inadequate ; applied for, and obtained a 
Coast Guard Station. That is to say, command of some eight men; a 
boat; with sucha residence, as those described :—and, in addition to his 
old half-pay, of five—four* shillings more, per diem. To support his 
rank, with Captain in the Army; and, find himself, in candles, 
clothing, coals, food, furniture, and necessaries :—yet have deducted 
quarterly, nine pounds per annum, in the shape of rent. 

Steadyman, brought with him to this service, the long experience, of 
an useful life in men—and all the duties, known to active warfare. A 
spirit, nothing daunted in extremity—a sense of what he owed his 
Country, and himself—a wish to do his duty faithfully—and that profes- 
sional, almost punctilious, respect, and deference, acquired by habit, and 
approved, from known utility, in every case. The last man willing to 
offend ; the first, to feel an insult, or a wrong, as something worse than 
death. To seek redress, with firmness when compelled; and yet at 
heart, eschew a shadow of revenge. 

Drawn up in line, with Muskets shouldered, and their bayonets 
fixed, the Crew on Captain Tunhead’s coming up, presented arms; 
the Officer, attending at their head, and giving them the word. With- 
out the slightest notice, taken of the act, Steadyman, was beckoned to 
advance, and-—‘ tell the men to stand at ease, I want to muster 
them”—was gruffly ordered, by the courteous Chief. 

Dismounting as he spoke, and passing by, the Officer unquestioned, 
the Captain strode up to the crew, and thus addressed them, as they 
stood arranged, according to their rank :— 

“ Have you anything to say to me; especially, about the duties car- 
ried on, and those the Officer performs. Does he read the Journal to 
you regularly ; and above all, the entry of his visits made by night. 
Are you quite satisfied the whole is true, or have you any observa- 
tion now to offer, either as regards that fact; or any other subject of 
complaint ?” 





* Since the period to which this story refers, an additional shilling per day, has 
been granted to Lieutenants in the Coast Guard ; putting them—only minus, their 


provisions, rent, wine duty free, and stamps—upon a par with Lieutenants, serving 
in a Man of War :—Why ? 
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*¢ We have nocomplaint ”—the general answer. 

‘“‘ Very good—remember if there’s one of you presume, to hide the 
slightest thing from me, either of Officer, or man, I'll fine you, instantly ; 
and mark you down, for future punishment. But every man, may tell 
me all he knows, at any time, and be assured I will attend to it. Dis- 
miss the Crew, and let me see your Journal, and the Order Book.” 

Steadyman, surprised and wounded, felt at first inclined, to ask the 
Captain, if he had, without intending it, in any wise offended. Con- 
sidering, however, that an undeserved discourtesy, in such a case, had 
better pass unnoticed ; he resolved—although aware all discipline was 
undermined—-to manifest no feeling on the subject: but led the way in 
silence, to the Watch-house ; a small apartment, set aside for mustering 
the Crew—keeping the Journal, and the arms—and other public pur- 
poses. These, separately examined—Captain Tunhead said :— 

‘‘T have an observation Sir, to make, upon your manner, of carrying 
on the duty. You omitted to salute me, with your sword, when I ar- 
rived, but kept it sheathed; a mark of disrespect, which you will dis- 
continue!” 

‘Such a thing, has never been expected or required, by any other 
Officer. And I beg, respectfully to represent, that doing so, will place me 
in a very strange position.” 

‘‘ A strange position—why? You appear to be, an over-nice, and 
stiff-backed gentleman I think !” 

‘*]T shall endeavour to fulfil your wishes Sir, in every way. But, 
the Commission, I am honoured with, induces me to hope, you will not, 
thus, compel me to degrade it, by saluting like a Corporal on guard !” 

‘* All froth, and flummery! I have not a doubt, you know a great 
deal more, about a Corporal’s duties, than your own; yet still, obedience 
is the law, in every case, and this, must be attendedto. Let me add at 
once, to save all farther trouble, that I do not like your interference 
with the men, in any shape, except to send them out on duty, every night. 
But wish you, to confine yourself, to visiting Patroles continually, after 
dark. Writing up the Journal, and the Order Book. Reading the former, 
slowly, and aloud, to all the crew; and taking note, for my consideration, 
of every objection they may make.” 

Steadyman, at once perceived, the man he had to deal with ; and, 
might have pointed out, the power of supervision, would be thus reserved — 
but, quite unwilling to offend, upon a first acquaintance, merely bowed in 
answer. Suppressing therefore, every wounded feeling ; accustomed to 
the courtesies of life; and well aware, that something must be needed, 
from the distance ridden. After all, the duties were performed—he said 
to Tunhead :— 

‘“‘ The day is cold Sir; may I offer you, some slight refreshment, and 
a glass of wine 2” 

‘Offer me what Sir? Yes Sir, you may offer me! But mark! 
I’d just as soon accept of such a thing, from either of your men—and 
rather—than from you. Those, are not the terms that we must be upon !”’ 

‘“‘ Pardon me Sir,” said Steadyman collectedly; ‘‘1 was not aware, 
that this was an offence.” 

‘*Then now you know it—and henceforward Sir, will guide your- 
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self accordingly!”—The Captain, strutted off in seeming dudgeon. 
Marched down past the Boatmen’s houses, till arrived, at the remoter 
end; and entered one, the door of which was open—the family, im- 
mediately arose, in obvious trepidation. 

‘** Why whata beastly state, your house is in;”’ said Tunhead, looking 
round, where all was well arranged. ‘‘ You’ve got more space, than you 
can manage to keep clean! Therefore, my man! you'll get this room 
cleared out, and always kept for me. I'll send a Cot, to be fixed up, 
with other things; and mind, your wife, is always to attend, when I am 
here. Go to the nearest Inn, and bring me up, a pint of porter, and 
some bread and cheese—I’ll take it here. And you can afterwards, 
procure my horse some hay, and rub him down, whilst standing in the 
Boathouse !”” 

The man departed, quite afraid to say, his house was scarcely large 
enough, to hold his half-starved family—whose wretched fare, was farther 
straightened, on the following day, to meet this newexpense. The Publi- 
can, refusing any trust; and Captain Tunhead, quite forgetting to 
disburse. 

The eatables and porter, sullenly dispatched—this first of great Com- 
manders, mounted, and set forth, to make his many virtues, elsewhere 
better known, and render others happy—who can doubt—when hap- 
pily relieved, from his obnoxious presence ; his dirty, mean, and irk- 
some interference ? 





(To be continued.) 











A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE THEATRICAL QUESTION, 
WITH REFERENCE TO MR. DUNCOMBE’S LATE 
MOTION IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wuen Coleridge, Charles Lamb and Hazlitt, and Gifford and Scott, 
had drawn attention to the Elizabethan poets and dramatists, it was 
soon discovered that the modern drama was exceedingly inferior to 
the elder. Hence sprung up amongst various parties a desire to re- 
animate and give a new impetus to it. The ‘* Fazio” of Mr. 
Milman may be reckoned the first successful effort of this kind, and 
the extraordinary treatment that play experienced, rejected at a house 
to which the author offered it, and played at another against his in- 
clination, was so outrageous, that it was perceived tbat there must be 
something very wrong in the whole arrangement and laws that governed 
the theatres. Other causes were, too, at work; the urgency of new 
dramatists; the impetus given to actors by Kean’s genius, and the 
increasing speculation on the part of managers and capitalists, all 
tended to raise a demand for some reform. ) 

Thirty years must have elapsed from the first movement to the pre- 


sent time, so that it cannot be called a question of a day, nor said , 


that there has not been sufficient consideration given to it. The first 
really political movement was made in 1831, when the proprietors, 
actors and authors attached to the minor theatres, as they were very 
unjustly called, for undoubtedly most of the talent, indeed almost all 
that has now a deserved celebrity, was engaged at them, put forth the 
following petition :— 


‘To the Honourable the Commons’ House of England in Parliament assembled. 


‘‘The humble Petition of the undersigned various persons, exercising the arts or 
professions of authors and actors, and others interested in or feeling with them 
in that behalf, assembled at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Queen Street, on Tues- 
day, the 3rd day of January, 1832, 

‘* Most humbly showeth: That by an act of Parliament made so long ago as the 
tenth year of the reign of King George the Second, chapter 28, and in the year of 
our Lord 1737, it is in the first section enacted, ‘That every person who shall for 
hire, gain, or reward, act or represent any interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, play, 
farce, or other entertainments of the stage, or any part therein, in case such person 
shall not have a legal settlement in the place where the same shall be acted, without 
authority of letters patent from his Majesty, or without licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majesty’s household, shall be deemed a rogue and a vagabond 
within the statute of Anne ;’ which act is repealed, but in substance re-enacted by 
the 17 Geo. IJ. chap. 5, but which has since been repealed by the 5th of his late 
Majesty Geo. IV. chap. 83, so far as to take the stigma of rogues and vagabonds 
away, but no further. 

‘‘ That by the 21st section of the said act of 10 Geo. II. chap. 28, it is enacted, 
that if any person having or not having a legal settlement, shall, without such 
authority or licence, act or represent for gain any interlude, &c., such person shall 
forfeit 502. 

‘‘ That by the 5th section of the said Act, it is enacted, that no person shall be 
authorized by any letters patent, or by the licence of the Lord Chamberlain, to 
act, or represent for hire, gain, or reward, any interlude, &c. in any part of Great 
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Britain, except in the city of Westminster, and in such places wherein his Majesty 
shall, in person, reside, during such residence only. 

‘That by the 6th and 8th sections, the said penalties may be recovered either by 
action at law or before two magistrates. 

‘‘ That by an act passed in the 28th Geo. III. chap. 30, power is given to 
magistrates in sessions to grant a licence to perform such plays as are repre- 
sented at the patent theatres, so as such place be not within 20 miles of London 
and Westminster. 

‘* That by the 25th of Geo. II. c. 36, made perpetual by the 28th Geo. II. c. 19, 
the magistrates in London and Westminster, and within 20 miles, may, in sessions 
assembled, grant licences for music and dancing, and other entertainments of the 
like hind. 

‘‘That at the period when the said Act of the 10th of Geo. II. c. 98, was passed 
(nearly 95 years ago), petitioners believed the legislature enacted such a restricting 
clause to prevent rogues and vagabonds from strolling about from place to place, 
and, as the act expresses it, ‘ not having a legal settlement in such place.’ 

‘* That petitioners humbly submit, that the present dramatic performers are now, 
and have been for some time past, a different race of men fiom what the legislature 
contemplated: that their houses and performances are attended by the nobility and 
gentry, and some of them have the Royal sanction, and are well known to many 
members of your Honourable House. ’ 

‘«That by these statutes a monopoly has been created of theatrical amusements 
within 20 miles of the cities of London and Westminster, which monopoly is, in 
spirit, entirely repugnant to the laws and customs of England, as declared in the 
act of 21 James I. chap. 3, sec. 4. 

‘‘ That in the most oppressive parts of their operation these statutes have, for 
near 95 years, been a dead letter, and have only within a few months been sought 
to be revived; but it being now declared upon a prosecution instigated by the 
patent theatres against a minor one, by the first legal authority, ‘that the repre- 
sentation of any kind of dramatic entertainments, even of such pieces as may have 
been denied exhibition at the patent theatres, and actually purchased by the others, 
is an infringement of these statutes, and subjects all parties proved to be concerned 
in such representations to a penalty of 50/. for each performance,’ and notices 
having been served upon many of your petitioners by the solicitors for the pa- 
tent theatres, to the intent that such prosecutions will be invariably proceeded 
in, it is the bounden duty of your petitioners to bring their case before the consi- 
deration of your Honourable House, and earnestly and most respectfully to solicit 
the repeal of enactments destructive of their own livelihoods, and pernicious to the 
public at large. 

‘‘That the art of acting is one requiring, besides the industry and assiduity 
needful to obtain success in any art, more fortuitous advantages than are necessary 
to the allotment of excellence in any other profession. 

‘‘That it is a monstrous and oppressive anomaly to subject individuals so cir- 
cumstanced to a caprice which may affect their very existence at the hands of par- 
ties who, if not members of their profession, cannot fully appreciate their claims, 
and if themselves exercising it are actually their rivals in public favour. 

‘‘ That the same statement applies in its full force to authors, who need prac- 
tice in their art to become eminent, and whose efforts are confined to the patent 
theatres, could not be encouraged in their growth, or be suffered to arrive at ma- 
turity. 

‘* That the livelihood of 2,500 individuals is dependent upon their exertions at 
the establishments sought to be put down. 

‘*That the question being thus fully re-opened by the efforts of the patent 
theatres to secure a monopoly, all the advantages of open competition and the 
dis idvantages under which your petitioners, and the general cause of the drama, 
have laboured, may, without any shadow of injustice, be fully insisted upon. 

‘* That the poetical character of the British nation, and in that its store of wis- 
dom in the claim of its language to immortality, are deeply involved in the higher 
class of its dramatic productions. 

‘* That the drama, in common with every other art, has progressed in the exact 
proportion in which its attempts have been free and unfettered, rising and becoming 
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the glory of the Elizabethan age of British literature, when theatres were in 
existence, and languishing under the bondage of monopoly, until it may probably 
expire at the time when all other arts are gaining new life under the influence of 
perfect freedom. 

‘‘That the patent theatres are limited in their performances to nine months ; the 
Haymarket and English Opera House to four and six months each; so that there 
can scarcely at any time be a competition for talent of any sort between more than 
two rivals, and that the interests of these establishments being often considered to 
consist in a combination, it frequently happens that authors and actors are placed 
in the same situation as if but one theatre existed. 

“That all these, and the Olympic and Adelphi Theatres licensed to play bur- 
lettas, are situated at distances from many parts of this immense metropolis, utterly 
insurmountable to many of those who might wish to witness dramatic perfor- 
mances. 

‘* That the public is every way concerned in having the advantage of competition 
between those who offer to cater for its amusement. 

‘* That all the statements of fact, in this their humble petition, your petitioners 
are prepared to submit to the most rigorous scrutiny, and to verify upon the 
most perfect evidence. And, trusting to the justice of their cause, and to the 
undeniable claim which a just cause possesses upon the legislature, they most 
respectfully and earnestly entreat that all acts which confine, or tend to confine the 
representation of the drama to a monopoly, may be abolished. 

‘* Petitioners most humbly pray your House to take their hard case into con- 
sideration, and be pleased to repeal the 10th Geo. II. chap. 28, and to extend the 
powers of magistrates, under the 24th Geo. II. chap. 36, and 28th Geo. II. chap. 
10, enabling them to grant to such persons as they may think fit, and under such 
restrictions and regulations as may be thought most proper, similar licences to 
what the magistrates in the county, under the 28th Geo. III. chap. 30, havé a 
power to grant. 

‘* Or such other relief as to your Honourable House in its wisdom shall seem 
meet. 

‘* And petitioners will ever pray.” 


In all these movements, Mr. Serle and Mr. Elton stood pre-eminently 
forward, and if the reformation is ultimately attained, it should be 
remembered how much is due to those who first move in a cause. 
The party induced Sir (then Mr.) Edward Lytton Bulwer to take their 
case into Parliament, and we find consequently, that on the 31st of May, 
1832, he moved for a select committee ‘* to inquire into the state of 
the Laws affecting Dramatic Literature.” After a smart discussion, 
the committee was appointed, the question having been ably supported 
by Mr. O’Connell, the Hon. Mr, Lamb (Lord Melbourne), Mr. (Lord) 
Brougham, Sir John Campbell, Mr. Hume, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Shiel, 
&c., and opposed by Sir Charles Wetherell and Sir Edward Sugden. 
This committee sat during that session, and made their report in the 
spring of the following year, 1833. Being strongly in favour of the 
measure, on the 12th of March in the same year, Sir E. L. Bulwer 
introduced two bills, it having been found in the interim that it wou'd 
be better to divide the subject into two distinct questions. The titles 
of the bills will show their purport. ‘* A Bill for the better Protection 
of Dramatic Authors,” and ‘* A Bill for Licensing Theatres, and for 
the better Regulation of Dramatic Performances in London and West- 
minster, and Twenty Miles thereof.” On the 24th of July, 1833, we 
find that Sir E. L. Bulwer proposed the third reading of the Licensing 
Bill, which was met by Mr. Rotch’s proposing that it be read that 
day six months. The House divided, when the ayes were 7, and the 
noes 38, and the bill was accordingly passed. On the 2nd of August 
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(1833), the Marquis of Clanricarde moved the order of the day for 
the second reading, which was opposed by the Earl of Glengall and 
the Bishop of London, and finally thrown out by a majority of 4, the 
contents being 15, and the non-contents 19. 

The bill for ‘* The better Protection of Dramatic Authors,” having 
passed into a law, there is is no occasion to pursue its history any 
further. The one for the licensing the theatres and the regulation of 
the performances having met with the fate just narrated, alone demands 
our attention. 

A considerable expense, as much we have heard as fourteen hun- 
dred pounds, had been incurred in getting the bill thus far, and we 
know that the spirited individuals who had moved in the cause, were, 
for a long time, in a position of great personal responsibility. After 
having devoted so much time, talent, and money to this effort, they 
relinquished it, and the question seemed to be abandoned as utterly 
hopeless, and slumbered for seven years. In 1839, however, a pam- 
phlet was put forth, entitled, ‘‘ The Past and Present State of 
Dramatic Art and Literature,” which attracted considerable attention, 
and had the rare fortune to get into a second edition, an honour 
seldom arrived at by that kind of publication. It traced the deteriora- 
tion of the drama to the monopoly created by the patents, and hence 
ensued a very brisk controversy,—most of the leading papers, both 
metropolitan and provincial, in some shape or other mingling in it. 

The question now seemed, despite the unfavourable prognostica- 
tions of many theatrical gentlemen, to assume a public interest, and 
this was further aided by.an association of literary gentlemen styling 
themselves ‘‘ Syncretics,’’ making it one of their leading objects to 
procure the abolishment of the anomalous laws controlling the drama. 
Amongst the leading members of this institution, were several who 
gave public lectures at the Suffolk Street Gallery,—which was crowded 
on every evening,— devoted to the subject. Mr. Heraud, the author of 
several poems, and well known for his metaphysical writings, led the 
way, and was followed on subsequent evenings by Mr. Marston, the 
author of ‘* The Patrician’s Daughter;”’ Mr. Barham, a well known 
miscellaneous writer in various papers and periodicals, and editor of 
several classical works; Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of ** The Death of 
Marlow,” and ‘*‘ Cosmo de Medici,” and numerous eesthetical works ; 
Mr. Bernard, the author of ‘* His Last Legs,”’ and numerous success- 
ful dramas; Mr. Tomlins, the author of the pamphlet already alluded 
to, ‘* The Past and Present State of Dramatic Art and Literature ;”’ 
and other gentlemen then or since known as literary men, 

All this produced considerable excitement, and some virulent dis- 
cussions in theatrical circles. By the upholders of the monopoly and 
the old rotten order of things, the Syncretics were described as im- 
practicable theorists, and ali the vulgar abuse of vulgar minds vomited 
upon them, At the same time, it must be confessed, that on the part 
of the Syncretics there was a proneness to excess of doctrine that had 
a visionary air about it. Inthe main, however, they were well, and 
in some particulars profoundly, acquainted with. the principles of the 
art they descanted upon; and in their works and lectures elicited 
numerous truths that have since been pretty universally adopted, and 
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which have taken sufficiently deep root to prevent the crudities and 
superticialities of the exploded school ever again reviving. 

While these proceedings were taking effect in one way, the press 
was aiding in another. Among the works issued, most immediately 
bearing on the question, was one by Mr. Tomlins.* It was first pub- 
lished in a series of articles in the ‘‘ Sunday Times,” a newspaper 
well known for its large circulation amongst theatrical people. This 
work was equally well received by the press as the previous one, 
and in noticing it the newspapers took the opportunity of discussing 
the question of Theatrical Free Trade or Monopoly. 

As the principal merit of this book consists in the clearness of its 
details and the carefulness of its research into previous works and 
documents, we shall take the liberty of making a few extracts from it, 
elucidating the progress of the question. The chapter entitled “ The 
_ History of the Patents,” is the only account of them we are acquainted 
with. After detailing their history from the time of their being granted 
to the present period, it thus sums up the proceedings connected with 
them :— 


‘¢ For the first twenty years the town had two theatres; for the succeeding twelve 
one theatre ; for the next forty-three years two theatres; for the next twenty-one 
years six theatres, which lasted until the commencement of the present century, 
when the various minor theatres began to advance from ‘dumb show’ to burletta 
and melodrame, some with the license of the Chamberlain, and others with that of 
the magistrates. The intellectual drama was all this time confined to a most narrow 
field. When there were only two theatres, one was almost exclusively devoted to 
show and spectacle ; and when there was only one, the regular drama was less fre- 
quently played than operas and pageants. After 1737, when these gradually in- 
creased to five, the Haymarket was devoted to Italian opera; the little theatre there, 
which then was emerging from being an exhibition-room, was principally devoted to 
farces and light pieces; Astley’s to horsemanship and feats of agility; Covent- 
garden to pantomime and spectacle ; and Drury-lane more exclusively to the regular 
drama. We have seen with what struggles the players maintained themselves at all, 
and we also see that all this fostering and licensing, and unlicensing, and all the 
fierce endeavour to maintain the exclusive privileges, only engendered an evasion of 
the law and deterioration of the art which is almost beyond cure. At present three 
theatres can alone perform any One of the productions of our fine regular drama, 
while the whole sixteen may perform ‘ Jack Sheppard.’ ”’ 


From the account of ‘* The Legal Enactments affecting the Drama,” 
we shall make a more copious extract, as it bears peculiarly on the 
proceedings about to be brought before the House by Mr. Duncombe. 


‘(In addition to the licensing system and the patents, the drama has been op- 
pressed by very severe statutory enactments. By an act passed in the 10th of 
George the Second, confirmatory of one enacted in the last year of Anne’s reign, 
any actor who performed in any kind of theatrical entertainment without special 
license from the crown, or without having a settlement in the place where he per- 
formed, was to be deemed a rogue and vagabond. As it was scarcely possible for 
an actor to have a settlement in more than one place, this put an end to actors 
visiting the provincial theatres, and threw an odium as well as imposed a most galling 
restriction on the pursuit of the art. This act is generally known as the Licenser’s 
Act, it having been passed at the instigation of Sir Robert Walpole, who smarted 
under the ill-judged satire of Fielding. The latter certainly deserves no thanks from 
the lovers of the drama for provoking the wrath of a minister so powerful and so 
unscrupulous as Sir Robert, by making the stage the medium of political aggression. 


with Reference to Mr. Duncombe’s late Motion. 





* « A Brief View of the English Drama, from the earliest Period to the present 
Time, with Suggestions for elevating the present Condition of the Art and of its 
Professors.’? Fep. 8vo. C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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By this law, the preamble of which confesses the intention of crushing the drama, 
or at least of placing it completely within the power of the Crown, the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s and even the King’s power is limited to the granting licenses or patents in 
the City of Westminster, or such place as the King shall personally residein. Very 
stringent regulations are made to enforce this act, and by it at the present day, ac- 
cording to the most eminent legal authorities, ‘the representation of any kind of 
dramatic entertainments, even of such pieces as may have been denied exhibition at 
the patent theatres, and actually purchased by the others, is an infringement of 
these statutes, and subjects all parties proved to be concerned in such representa- 
tions to a penalty of fifty pounds for each performance.’ By the 25th of George II. 
chap. 36, (the Licensing Act,) which act was confirmed and enlarged by 28 Geo. 
III. chap. 30, power is given to magistrates in London and Westminster, and within 
twenty miles, in sessions, to grant licenses for music and dancing and other enter- 
tainments of the like kind ; and power is given to magistrates in sessions to grant a 
license to perform such plays as are represented at the patent theatres, so as such 
place be not within twenty miles of London. By the last provision the provincial 
theatres are legalised, but it is only by an infringement of the former act that the 
London minor theatres perform any dramatic entertainment at all (except those 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain situate in Westminster), and every night such 
theatres enact any thing beyond singing and dancing—which they always do—they 
are infringing the law, and every one of the audience participates in and counte- 
nances a breach of the laws, and consequently performs an immoral act. This crime 
(for such it is) is participated in by the magistrates who leniently, but falsely, con- 
strue the words ‘singing’ and ‘ dancing’ to mean any kind of drama, even the re- 
gular, for they never hint at refusing the license, though the regular drama be the 
customary performance of the theatre. Such a state of the law is anomalous in the 
extreme; and, but that we are too ready to use fictions instead of adapting the law 
to the morale of the circumstances, the common sense of the nation would revolt at 
the fact of a large body of men, some of the highest respectability, including the 
magistrates, the managers, the actors, and the audience, all committing or aiding in 
a breach of the law, for which they are in no danger of rebuke or punishment, and 
for which it would be next to impossible to get a jury to condemn them. As it 
would be as vain as impolitic in the present day to endeavour to restrain the rational 
amusements of the multitude, it surely will not admit of a doubt that it is quite time 
that the law should be altered: and that, having become a scarecrow without power, 
for the sake of the general state and force of good government it should be re- 
moved from the statute-book. Any proceedings so sanctioned by authority, so sup- 
ported by sound reasoning and popular feeling, should not be allowed to be put in 
opposition to the law, as a constant proof of its injustice and its weakness. The ha- 
bitual successful violation of legal enactments ever destroys their moral power, and 


encourages the popular mind in a contemptuous and rebellious feeling, very opposed 
to just and prudent legislation. 


‘* The evil effects of the narrow and venal policy exercised towards the stage mani- 
fest themselves in every direction of the subject. It has, as we have seen, pro- 
duced an absurd and derogatory position as regards the law, and we shall find that, 
as regards its literature and its acting, it has been equally injurious. 

‘* A pamphlet (by the author of this volume) on ‘ The Past and Present State of 
Dramatic Literature,’ (and which at least has been useful in proving that the press 
of the country is on the side of a free trade in the drama, that principle having been 
supported by upwards of a hundred newspapers, with the exception of four,) has 
entered more particularly on this branch of the subject, and by a variety of facts, 
shows that while the drama was unshackled, plays were far higher literary produc- 
tions, and far more numerous than since. It will be sufficient, therefore, here to 
trace the progress of that new kind of drama engendered by the peculiar position of 
the theatres with regard to the law. 

‘* On the granting the exclusive patents, but two theatres (frequently only one at a 
time) were permitted to perform what is considered the best kind of drama; but, 
although the quality could be dictated, it was found impossible to restrain the 
quantity ; and in consequence of the increasing demands of the people, additional 
theatres were allowed to perform an inferior kind of entertainment. Oppressed 
and fettered by the patronage, and almost surveillance, of the court, after the Res- 
toration, the drama became a mere echo of its sentiments and tastes, Its guides 
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and rulers being sensualists, it became sensual in the extreme; and unable to main- 
tain the false energy and wit that for a while made a show of intellect, it in less 
than twenty years had recourse to spectacle and music for its almost entire support. 
It is the property of all monopolies to be the creature of a few and not of the many; 
and the monopoly of the theatre has proved no exception to this principle. As it 
passed from manager to manager it received the impress of its governors, who were 
swayed but by one motive, the making it a medium of profit. It is seldom that the 
proprietor of an exclusive privilege is of so elevated an understanding as to be able 
to gauge the real taste or capacity of the public mind ; but, at the best, he is usually 
guided by a clique of those whom he deems to be the leading intellects of the day, 
and, indeed, who may be so, and yet totally unequal in genius to appeal to, or to 
excite, the loftier qualities and capacities of the public. ‘Such was the case with the 
theatre. The wits presided over it in Charles II.’s time, to the exclusion of genuine 
poetry and passion. The sentimentalists, Otway, Lee, Rowe, &c. next succeeded ; 
and in after times came the light satirists of fashionable life, Congreve, Steele, &c. 
During each of these theatrical dynasties, there was, undoubtedly, ample space for 
a more universal drama, such as had existed in the olden time—the drama of nature, 
character, and observation ; but the law, by narrowing the theatrical area, precluded 
the possibility of its manifesting itself, and the favourers of the monopoly then, with 
the ignorant injustice that usually adheres to the unjustly exalted, proclaimed that 
the taste for it was extinct, and that it had run its natural course. To such it was 
vain to say that the skilful delineation of human nature would always interest, 
and that there was the same material to work upon as ever, and, probably, the same 
genius to excite it, provided the way was cleared, and perfect freedom afforded for 
its manifestation. That this was the fact is proved by the various attempts that 
were made to throw off the incubus of the monopoly. Two of the greatest geniuses 
in their kind that England ever produced first manifested their talents in opposition 
to the law. Fielding and Garrick both appeared at illegal theatres, and the latter, 
who may be said to have restored nature to the drama, only overpowered the legal 
impediments to his career, by the possession of abilities so much beyond the usual 
average of talent, that it is fair to conclude that many actors and dramatists of great 
ability were unable to pass the barriers thrown around the drama by partial legisla- 
tion. 

‘¢ That the public taste for theatrical entertainments was and is indestructible, is 
proved by the increase of the theatres, the demand for which was so strong that, in 
opposition to the real wishes of the court and the ministers, it was found to be judi- 
cious to relax some of the rigidity of the law ; and fifteen years after the passing of 
the Licenser’s Act, the magistrates were empowered (25th Geo. II., c. 36) “ to grant 
licenses for music and dancing and other entertainments of the like kind.’’ Could 
the framers of this act have known that they were laying the foundation for an ex- 
tension of the drama of the lowest kind, and multiplying playhouses of the worst 
sort, they would have withdrawn in horror from the proposition. Such, however, 
was the case. From this time we find the smaller theatres advanced from singing 
and dancing and feats of agility to recitative, and so on to burletta, vaudeville, farce, 
melodrame. At this point the law stopped them; they were advancing towards 
an intellectual amusement, and they must be stayed, as that had already been sold 
to patent retailers. That the taste of the multitude would have been elevated to 
the enjoyment of the higher and better drama, can no more be disputed than that 
it has risen by the free dissemination of the noblest works of literature to a due 
appreciation of them. Had Shakspere been as freely acted as printed, audiences 
would have fully appreciated him and his class on the stage as on the table. Such 
was, however, not the case; and we have now accumulated a mass of theatrical 
literature almost frightful to contemplate for its meanness and its absurdity, its 
debasing influence and revolting vulgarity. There are some extraordinary excep- 
tions to this sweeping denunciation ; but could any one undergo the punishment of 
perusing the whole of the minor drama, from the time of passing this act to the pre- 
sent time, he would confess it to be just in the main. 

‘‘ This strange position of the law, which encourages the production of the worst 
kind of writing and acting, is a contradiction so outrageous, that if it referred to 
any commercial matter, it would be swept away at a vote. But the state of the 
public amusements, though affecting the whole of society generally, does not affect 
a large class so particularly as to induce a vehement call for the redress of the 
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wrong. The audiences, who are the parties really most concerned, are in the state 
of children, who are not likely to call out for a better system of education ; but, on 
the contrary, only clamour for an increase of stimulants—for more show and noise, to 
satisfy their misdirected tastes. The actors are, in general, occupied with immediate 
results, and though bitterly suffering from the unjust system, have not foresight and 
unanimity sufficient to make themselves regarded. The stage dramatists are nearly 
in the same position, and are content to remain in their humiliating station as in- 
tellectual tailors to the theatres, providing shows and adapting parts to the com- 
mands of their employers. 

‘‘If reform come to the theatres, it must emanate from a higher and more intel- 
lectual class, who, knowing the capacity of the drama, regret its degraded situation. 
There are yet in the higher walks of literature and the state men who have agree- 
able associations with the theatre, and a genuine relish for our splendid dramatic 
literature. The House of Lords, and the government itself, possess many members 
who have done honour to the dramatic muses. The premier himself has laid offer- 
ings on the shrine of Thalia. Lord Holland has revealed the Spanish drama to us ; 
and no doubt Lord Brougham, in his Briareus-like pursuits, has commented on the 
subject, if he has not himself added to its stores. Would that they would consider 
the subject worthy, as it is, of legislation, and remove from it those shackles that 
have degraded it into a low and disreputable trade. The talents of the other House 
would cordially support them. Many of these have distinguished themselves as 
dramatists, and a very strong phalanx of names presents itself. Sheil, Talfourd, 
Bulwer, Lord Morpeth, Lord Mahon, Lord J. Russell, Emmerson Tennent, 
Monckton Milnes, D’Israeli, Gally Knight, Lord Francis Egerton, and numerous 
others of all parties and political creeds, have manifested a genius for literature, and 
many have made worthy offerings to the dramatic muses, and should endeavour to 
award the rights due to them. 

‘‘The educated part of the public would echo their appeal, and the literature of 
the nation would support it. Journals and works on all sides, from the ‘ Quarterly’ 
and ‘ Edinburgh Reviews,’ to the smallest weekly paper, have declared the necessity 
of legislation, and have tacitly agreed to consider it, as it is, a perfectly open ques- 
tion, unconnected with politics, and belonging solely to literature and the fine arts.’’ 


Of the invalidity and inutility of the patents, the following appears 
to us to be an irrefragable statement :— 


‘‘ Why the inhabitants of Maida Hill and the Edgware-road, the immense dis- 
tricts of Marylebone and Camden Town, Holloway and Hackney, Mile-end and 
Poplar, the Kent-road, Camberwell and Brixton, Clapham, Vauxhall, Pimlico, 
Brompton, Kensington, and Bayswater, should be compelled to travel up to the 
neighbourhood of Covent-garden to see a play of Shakspere’s or Knowles’s legally 
performed, is a question certainly very unsatisfactorily answered, by saying that it 
pleased Charles If. to command that, during his reign, there should only be two 
theatres in the metropolis, his motive being, that the performance of theatrical en- 
tertainments should afford a means of living to two of his private friends. 

‘¢ The consideration of the origin of the patents here forces itself upon us, and it 
will appear by the history of these documents in the eighth chapter, that if they had 
any vitality beyond the life of the grantor, they have been violated by the laws 
themselves. They were granted not to give any one kind of drama particularly to 
the patentees, but to circumscribe the number of theatres. They do not say that 
the regular drama is alone actable by the patentees, but that ‘ all entertain- 
ments of the stage whatsoever’ shall be alone performed by the two patentees. 
The subsequent statutes, and particularly the 25th of George the Second, by which 
all the minor theatres are licensed to perform any other entertainments of the stage 
but the regular drama, is, therefore, a total annulment of the principle of the 
patents. It does the very thing the patents specially forbid, viz., allows ‘ divers 
companies of players’ to represent ‘ entertainments of the stage within our cities of 
London and Westminster, and the suburbs thereof.’ The only exception it made 
in favour of the two patent theatres was the handing them over to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, allowing them to perform under his control, and at his will and pleasure. 
How the patents can ever be referred to after this complete annihilation of them 
by the acts of parliament, seems unaccountable. They, indeed, have never been 
pleaded in any legal proceedings, the informations against the minor theatres always 
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being laid under the 25th George the Second, and the other statutes, Some stress 
has at times been attempted to be placed on the fact of the personal sanction of the 
King and of the Prince of Wales to what was called the ‘ Opera Arrangement,’ in 
1792, wherein the validity of the patents was acknowledged; but as the private 
acts of the King, much less of the Prince of Wales, do not carry any legal autho- 
rity, except performed through the medium of the Privy Council, it is quite a chime- 
rical argument. The statutes have not acknowledged them, and the crown lawyers 
have invariably decided that they are of no avail beyond the life of the grantor. 
Indeed, Mr. Charles Kemble, when examined before the Dramatic Committee, on 
being asked, ‘ But what is the use of your patent rights if the Lord Chamberlain 
has the power of granting licences for the legitimate drama anywhere he may think 
proper in Westminster ?’—answers, ‘ Of none—it is a great injury to us if he does 
it ;? and subsequently acknowledges that it would be a breach of faith, and not of 
law, if other theatres were permitted to act the regular drama in Westminster. It 
appears, then, that the law stands thus:—Westminster is placed under the juris- 
diction of the Lord Chamberlain, and he may license or unlicense as many theatres 
as he chooses for any kind of drama within that city. Beyond that district, the 
25th of George the Second, and the other statutes, control the drama, and they, for 
particular and temporary political purposes, or, as Sir Robert Walpole expressed it 
on his introduction of the first bill, ‘ to prevent the morals of the people from being 
corrupted by libidinous writers for the stage, to protect government from the attacks 
of disaffected or disappointed people through the same channel, and to shield pri- 
vate characters from the envenomed shaft of wicked wit, envy, and malevolence,’ 
permitted no plays to be performed without a license from the magistrates, and 
authorised them only to license places for ‘ music and dancing, and other like en- 
tertainments of the stage.’ 

‘‘ Those interested, therefore, in the amelioration and elevation of the stage, 
appear to have only to call the attention of the legislature to the alteration of the 
circumstances of the drama, to the vast increase of the metropolis, and to the total 
cessation of the motives that induced these acts of parliament. They can have, 
surely, nothing to do in order to obtain an alteration of the law, but to point out 
the inefficacy and the injuriousness of its present state. The time is come when 
the law should either be so strictly enforced as to prevent all dramatic performances, 
except at the patent theatres, or else repeal the acts, which being relaxed by the 
magistrates, permit a spurious drama that poisons instead of invigorates the public 
morals. With this proceeding the patentees have nothing to do. The law took it 
entirely out of their hands and power when it legislated on the subject, and it is 
entirely a question of public advantage and morality. If the patents have any vali- 
dity, only two theatres can be allowed in London and the whole of the suburbs; 
and, indeed, only one, as by the deed of 1682, uniting the patents, one of them was 
voluntarily and completely annihilated. As before said, but it cannot be too often 
enforced, the advantage granted to the patentees by Charles the Second was not any 
particular species of the drama, but the entire monopoly of theatres. This right has 
been contravened by every subsequent sovereign, and, finally, totally abrogated by 
a succession of acts of parliament. In fact, the patentees have no right as paten- 
tees, and they know it. They fall back, as Mr. Charles Kemble did, on the asser- 
tion, that their ‘ right is founded on a general belief on the part of those who have 
embarked their property in these concerns, on the faith of the royal word, and on 
the faith of the patent.’ 

‘‘ It is utterly incredible that those whose business it was to examine into the 
validity of these documents, and who doubtless had recourse to the highest legal 
authority, could imagine that there was any property in the patent. The fact ap- 
pears to be, that when the large theatres were so extravagantly rebuilt by the joint- 
stock proprietage, it was necessary to hold out this exclusive privilege of the 
patents as an inducement, and as a something whereon to rest a semblance of security 
to the subscribers for their enormous outlay ; and this it was that made Mr. Whit- 
bread and Mr. Sheridan think it worth while to pay twenty thousand pounds for 
what was called the Dormant Patent (Killigrew’s), which, indeed, was dormant, 
having been annulled by mutual contract in 1682, declared void by William the 
Third, specially revoked by Anne, abrogated by the statutes of the Georges, and 
never having been made the least use of for upwards of one hundred and twenty- 
seven years. When Drury-lane was burned down, there was a debt of 500,000/., 
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and to compensate this there was nothing but the old materials and the insurance, 
amounting to 30,0007. The purchase-money of the patent was nothing in compa- 
rison of this debt, and the new subscribers would never have come forward without 
some plausible assurance of an ultimate return of their advances; but like other 
speculators, they should have looked to the validity of the security proposed, before 
embarking in the scheme, and have examined into the real value of this bit of old 
parchment, before being deluded into a belief of its importance. As well might the 
numerous speculators in the various bubble companies claim a compensation from 
the public, on the plea ‘ that they had a general belief’ that they were safe specu- 
lations. 

‘¢ There is not a statute of the realm that has been a hundred years without 
being greatly modified, and yet Mr. Dunn, when asked, ‘ Do you consider Killi- 
grew’s patent eternal?’ replies, ‘ I believe it is.’ Every thing else may change, 
London stretch to treble its extent, tastes may alter, stipulations may be violated, 
but the immortal patents shall remain untouched ‘ amid the wreck of matter and 
the crush of worlds.’ 

‘* The question, however, of freedom to the drama, does not rest with these 
‘ eternal’ documents, but with the legislature. That has chosen to say, there may 
be sixteen theatres instead of two, in direct violation of the ‘ merry monarch’s’ 
edict ; and has now only to add, that instead of playing a debasing, they shall have 
the opportunity of enacting a more elevating and instructing species of perfor- 
mance, 

‘* The very utmost that the most scrupulous regard for vested interests could 
demand, would be some slight immunity to the patentees. And to this there can 
be no claim, for they have, as the foregoing facts will prove, no exclusive rights ; 
and if any among them have been deluded into the idea that they have, they should, 
like all other indiscreet persons, bear the result of their own imprudence. If the 
legislature were to listen to any thing of the kind, they must think themselves very 
graciously dealt with if the privilege of performing the regular drama in Westmin- 
ster was left to them, the regions beyond that being declared perfectly free to per- 
form any kind of entertainment. This would be giving them the full benefit of 
their obsolete patents, and be doing a tardy justice to the public ; though even this 
limitation would be any thing but creditable to sound and enlightened legislation. 

‘* As in all cases of compensation some damage is supposed, it becomes neces- 
sary to examine how this plea could be established by the patentees. The first 
inquiry would naturally be, whether any one of the lessees gave a single hundred 
pounds a year more for either of the large theatres in consequence of this alleged 
exclusive privilege of performing the regular drama? Did Mr. Bunn, who never 
performed it? Did Mr. Elliston, who openly declared there was no such privilege, 
and who subsequently defied his old landlords by playing the regular drama.in their 
despite at the Surrey Theatre? Did Mr. Osbaldiston, who took a minor company 
to Covent-garden? Or Mr. Hammond, who has done the same to Drury-lane ? 
It may be said that Mr. Macready did; but he is the strongest instance of all to the 
contrary, for he made the risk and hazard of playing the regular drama a strong 
plea for paying /ess than any one else. Mr. Harris, the principal proprietor of 
Covent-garden Theatre, deposed, in the Court of Chancery, that this theatre did 
not gain a shilling by the regular drama from 1809 to 1821, but was supported by 
the Christmas pantomimes and those kind of performances. If such was the case 
during a period when so many excellent actors graced its boards, what must it npt 
have lost by the regular drama from that period to the present? Mr. Bunn’s 
balance-sheet speaks volumes; as would Captain Polhill’s private accounts, and 
those of other capitalists. 

‘‘It is evident that the renters and proprietors get nothing by the vaunted 
patents, and therefore cannot assert they would lose any thing by their formal 
abolishment. It seems, indeed, very probable that the two houses would let more 
profitably, if they were unencumbered by the patents, either for gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions, musical and public meetings, or some very extensive scientific or religious 
purposes. It was understood at one time that parties were in treaty with the pro- 
prietors with this view ; and to this, sooner or later, must they come. The raising 
a claim, therefore, to clog the legislature in its honest enactments is preposterous, 
and cannot be maintained either on the plea of a recognised right or of a real injury. 

‘* It will doubtless be asked if the public take an interest in this matter, and 
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whether they would frequent the theatres conducted on the new principle? It may 
safely be said that they would. And if it is again asked why the Brixton and Clapham 
people do not frequent the Surrey Theatre, it may be answered by saying, that 
although that and other minor theatres occasionally violate the law and play the 
regular drama, yet their whole arrangements are essentially inferior, and are not 
made with a view to a high class of performance. Were the regular drama legalised, 
and capitalists could feel secure in investing their money in such undertakings, 
there can be no doubt that we should shortly see such a theatre as the Haymarket, 
at the least, in each of the great suburb districts, and they would soon attract 
educated and respectable audiences. 

‘*The want of actors and dramatists is then urged, but it is a principle that may 
safely be relied upon in such a dense population and state of society as ours, that 
the demand will always create a supply. Genius is scarce, but talent is always 
plentiful, and let it have but an opportunity of exerting itself, and give it fair 
means of being trained, and there will be no grounds to fear any deficiency of sup- 
ply. Talent seems to engender talent, and if any illustration of this were needed, 
the newspaper press would afford an unanswerable proof of the truth of this propo- 
sition. 

‘It was the fashion, some years since, to argue that if any other than the two 
theatres were allowed, the good actors would be spread about at the lesser theatres. 
The reverse of this, however, proves to be the case, and at the present time, com- 
panies from the smaller houses occupy the two patent theatres. If such is the 
case under the present disabilities, what might we not expect from a better system, 
where the smaller theatres would be good schools for the larger ? 

‘* Whilst upon the subject of schools of acting, one argument may be noticed, 
which, though of little validity, is frequently urged in favour of the monopoly : 
namely, that when theatrical performances were more strictly confined to two 
theatres there were a better class of actors and writers. With regard to the latter, 
this is an entire mistake, and with respect to the former, the multiplicity of talent 
arose from a principle that never varies, namely, that a demand creates a supply, 
where the raw material is attainable. The theatre was reputable and profitable, 
and talent of course was thus drawn to it. If it is said that the theatre was suc- 
cessful because it was confined to two places of representation—the history of the 
drama contradicts it. Besides, were it the fact, the legislature has scarcely the 
power, in the present state of the metropolis and the population, to again confine 
all ‘ kinds of theatrical representations’ to Drury-lane and Covent-garden ; though 
even that would be less injurious than the present anomalous state of the law.’’ 


The question had now progressed considerably, and energetic mea- 
sures were being pursued in every quarter, Mr, R. H. Horne devoted 
himself to the cause, and advocated it in his powerful style, in an 
introduction to a new edition of * Schlegel’s Lectures on Dra- 
matic Poetry,” and in a luminous essay prefixed to his great tragedy 
of ‘* Gregory the Seventh.” He also drew up the following petition, 
and obtained by his personal acquaintanceship and application the 
signatures appended to it; and which may, from their established 
eminence, be considered as fairly representing the opinion and wishes 
of the intellectual portion of the community. 

‘© To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
assembled. 
‘‘ The Petition of the undersigned, 
‘* Humbly showeth, 

‘«T, That your petitioners are not accustomed to meddle with particular sections 

or classes of politics ; nor do they constitute a body, or part of any body of parti- 


cular and professional interests, in the question now submitted to your Honourable 
House. 


‘< I], That your petitioners are members of various professions, and have various 
pursuits ; devoting themselves to the study of Science, Literature, the Fine Arts 
generally, and to the higher branches of public education and amusement. 
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‘‘ III. That your petitioners are fully impressed with the conviction that public 
theatres have in all times exercised a great influence on the minds and moral feel- 
ings of the community, for good or for evil; and that it is important to the best 
interests of the community that the good should be encouraged, and the evil dis- 
countenanced, so far as shall be in the power of a wise and beneficent legislation. 

‘‘TV. That the present ruinous condition of the theatres, added to the long 
and almost unvaried succession of bankruptcies of the two larger theatres, manifest 
the existence of some fundamental evil, whereby they have lost the sympathy and 
support of the public. 

‘‘'V. That your petitioners are anxious to submit the fact to the consideration 
of your Honourable House, that the public representations at the great majority of 
the theatres are rendered inferior, if not degraded, by a law prohibiting them from 
representing the legitimate, or more elevated class of drama; whereby the law, 
having permitted the existence of these theatres, is placed in the equivocal position 
of appearing to sanction amusements for the moral injury of the people. 

‘* VI. That eight theatres, during the months of September and November of 
last year, represented at the same time different versions, rendered as attractive as 
possible, of the life and adventures of a burglar and prison-breaker ; that sixteen 
theatres may represent the same morally illegitimate atrocities ; and that only three 
theatres possess a national privilege of representing the productions of Shakspeare, 
and what is termed the legitimate, or elevated class of drama. 

‘* VII. That in addition to the licensed minor theatres, there are at the present 
time upwards of thirty places in the metropolis called saloons, at which theatrical 
amusements are given every night ;—a sufficient evidence that there is an increasing 
desire on the part of the public for theatrical amusements. 

‘* VIII. That the amusements actually given at these saloons tend no less to 
vitiate the public taste than those given at the licensed minor theatres ; while at 
neither, whatever might be the desire of the manager, or public, would it be legal 
to substitute for these degrading performances the refining and elevating influence of 
legitimate drama. 

‘‘ TX. That the law, as it now stands, acts as a restrictive influence upon the 
more elevated class, only, of dramatic amusements, and upon the more intellectual 
and talented authors and actors, only. 

‘‘X. That your petitioners do not seek to multiply theatres, but to purify all 
those which now exist. 

‘¢ XI. That your petitioners cannot reconcile the present state of the law, under 
the circumstances aforesaid, with any principle of fair trade and commerce ; since, 
in no other species of production and sale, is there any law restricting any of the 
purveyors to inferior articles, and prohibiting them from presenting to the public 
the best commodities they can obtain. 

‘¢ XII. Your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly pray that your Right Honour- 
able House will be pleased to remove all the aforesaid restrictions and limitations 
in the value of the productions brought before the public by means of theatres: 
and that to every theatre, possessing a licence, your Honourable House will grant 
permission to accept and produce the best dramas they can obtain. 

‘¢ And your petitioners will ever pray.’’ 


Southwood Smith,M.D. —_— Benj. Travers, Esq. 
Robert Bell, Esq. Charles Dilke, Esq. 

Lady Morgan. John Graham Lough, Esq. 
Sir T. C. Morgan. Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
W. B. Costello, M.D. Thomas Stone, M.D. 
George Darley, Esq. Cyrus Redding, Esq. 
William Jerdan, Esq. Daniel Maclise, R.A. 
Harriet Martineau. Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. Lord Nugent. 

B. M. Procter, Esq. J. A. St. John, Esq. 

John Foster, Esq. G. C. Sigmond, M.D. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq. J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
Anna Jameson. Thos. Bell, Prof. Zoo. King’s Col. 
J. A. Heraud, Esq. William Etty, R.A. 


Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. R. H. Horne, Esq. 
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While Mr. Horne was thus devoting his time and energies to the 
cause, Mr. Edward Mayhew, now well known as the writer of some 
of the ablest theatrical criticisms that have appeared since Hazlitt put 
to flight the owls who had usurped the critical seat, determined to 
rouse the dramatists to an expression of their sentiments, and after 
great exertion, procured the accompanying signatures to the following 
petition to the Commons’ House :— 


Petition of Dramatic Authors, presented by Lord Mahon to the House of Com- 
mons, May 24, 1842 :— 


‘¢ The humble Petition of the undersigned Dramatic Authors, 
‘* Most humbly showeth, 


‘‘ That in the opinions of your petitioners, the laws relating to the stage are 
opposed to the advancement of the drama. 

‘* That a majority of your petitioners must cease to exist as dramatists if the said 
laws were enforced. 

‘¢ That no manager of any theatre situate within twenty miles of London (except 
in the city of Westminster) could perform the productions of your petitioners con- 
formably to the said laws. 

‘¢ That no court of law, magistrate, or officer of state, or justice, actively enforces 
the said laws. 

‘¢ That in licensing the theatres situate out of the jurisdiction of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the magistrates sanction a violation of the said laws. 

‘¢ That the said Jaws, though not actively enforced, by making the pursuit of an 
intellectual art an illegal act, cast a reproach upon your petitioners in their pro- 
fession of dramatists. 

‘¢ That many of your petitioners are emulous of pursuing the higher branches of 
their art, but are deterred by the difficulties created by the said laws. 

‘¢ That your petitioners hear with regret universal complaints of the decay of the 
drama, and despair of its regeneration until the laws regulating the stage have been 
taken into the wise consideration of your Honourable House, and adapted to the in- 
creased intelligence of the present age. 

‘* Petitioners most humbly pray your Honourable House to take their case into 
consideration, and to pass such enactments as may conduce to the more beneficial 
exercise of dramatic art, and the protection of religion and morality, by making it 
lawful for the managers of all theatres duly authorised to accept and produce the 
best dramas they can obtain. 

‘* And petitioners will ever pray.’’ 


Douglas Jerrold, Author of ‘‘ The Rent Day,”’ &c. &c. 

W. Bayle Bernard, Author of ‘‘ His Last Legs,’’ &c. 

Wm. Collier, Author of ‘‘ Is She a Woman ?”’ 

John Oxenford, Author of ‘‘ The Day Well Spent.”’ 

John R. Buckstone, Author of ‘* Married Life,’’ &c. &c. 

Tom Parry, Author of ‘‘ P. P., or the Man and the Tiger,’’ &c. 

Edward Stirling, Author of ‘‘ The Blue Jackets.’’ 

James Sheridan Knowles, Author of ‘‘ Love.’’ 

Leigh Hunt, Author of ‘‘ The Legend of Florence.”’ 

John A. Heraud, Author of ‘‘ The Roman Brother.’’ 

Thomas Wade, Author of ‘‘ The Jew of Arragon.”’ 

F. G. Tomlins, Author of ‘‘ Garcia,’’ &c. 

Edward Mayhew, Author of ‘‘ The Templar,’’ &c. 

Hannah Maria Hall, Author of ‘‘ The French Refugee,”’ &c. &c. 

Charles Dance, Author of ‘‘ The Country Squire,’’ &c. &c. 

H. Holl, Author of ‘‘ Grace Huntley,’’ &c. &c. 

Wm. Henry Oxberry, Author of ‘‘ Delusion.’’ 

Rich. Beauclerk Perry, Author of ‘‘ Paired Off.’’ 

Francis Barham, Author of ‘‘ Adamus Exul.”’ 

Simon Gray, Author of ‘‘ The Spaniard,’ and ‘‘ The Young Country 
Widow.”’ 
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George W. Lovell, Author of ‘‘ The Provost of Bruges.’ 

George Stephens, Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Hungary.” 

B. W. Procter, Author of ‘‘ Mirandola.”’ 

Thomas James Serle, Author of ‘‘ The Merchant of London.”’ 

J. R. Planche, Author of ‘* Oberon.”’ 

Henry Mayhew, Author of ‘‘ The Wandering Minstrel,’’ &c. 

Richard Ryan, Author of ‘*‘ Every Body’s Husband.’’ 

W. H. Wills, Author of ‘‘ The Muse and the Merchant,’’ &c. 

Mark Lemon, Author of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Club,’’ &c. &c. 

George Wild, Author of ‘‘ Something New,’”’ &c. &c. 

Henry Baylis, Author of ‘‘ But However,”’ &c. 

William Moncrieff, Author of ‘‘ Giovanni in London,” &c. 

J. Stirling Coyne, Author of ‘‘ The Lost Pleiad,’’ &c. &c. 

Thos. Egerton Wilks, Author of ‘‘ My Wife’s Dentist,’’ &c. &c. 

Leman Rede, Author of ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress.’’ 

Chas. Pelham Thompson, Author of ‘‘ The Gambler’s Fate,”’ &c. 

William Thompson Townsend, Author of ‘‘ John Stafford.’’ 

Joseph Lunn, Author of ‘‘ Family Jars,’’ ‘‘ Fish Out of Water,’’&c. 

W.S. Emden, Author of ‘‘ Rear Admiral,’’ &c. 

William Dunn, Author of ‘‘ The Daughter of the Air.’’ 

Henry Plunkett, Author of ‘* The Minerali.”’ 

Charles Selby, Author of ‘‘ Captain Stevens.” 

R. H. Horne, Author of ‘‘ Cosmo de Medici,’’ &c. 

Richard Brinsley Peake, Author of ‘‘ Chancery Suit,’’ ‘‘ Climbing 
Boy,’’ &c. &c. &c. 


Morris Barnett, Author of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Rhine,’’ ‘‘ Monsieur 
Jacques,”’ &c. &c. &e. 
Edward Fitzball, Author of ‘‘ The Siege of Rochelle,’”’ &c. 


Mr. Elton, too, had been re-inspired with some of the enthusiasm 
which he so lavishly expended in the endeavour of 1832, and deter- 
mined to get up a petition on the part of the actors. This he suc- 
ceeded to a great extent in, but we are not enabled to give the petition 
itself. 

It was now resolved to move in three directions simultaneously on 
the Houses of Parliament. Mr. Horne and his independent party, on 
behalf of the public, obtained the assistance of Mr. D’Israeli in the 
House of Commons, and through his energetic and obliging influence 
obtained a promise of Lord Lyndhurst’s introduction of the subject 
into the House of Lords. 

Mr. Edward Mayhew’s petition of the dramatists was confided to 
Lord Mahon, who gave the most obliging attention to the subject ; and 
Mr. Elton and the actors were in communication with their old and 
tried friend, Mr. Duncombe. 

The pressure of public business, and the change of administration, 
has hitherto operated unfavourably to the progress of the cause. 

Lord Lyndhurst gave notice in March, 1841, that he would move, im- 
mediately after the Easter holidays, for an inquiry into the laws affecting 
the Theatre. The changes in the administration, however, prevented 
his Lordship from fulfilling his intention. In the House of Commons, 
Lord Mahon having fully considered the subject, deemed it advisable 
that the petitioners should solicit the aid of the Government to com- 
pletely legislate on the subject, involving, as it does, such a variety of 
interests and subjects. 

At the eleventh hour, and when most of the difficulties of rousing 
the public sympathies had been already overcome, a new party stepped 
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into the field—the members of the Dramatic Authors’ Society. Their 
motive was entirely selfish, and one of mere trade, openly and some- 
what impudently asking for the abolishment of the monopoly as far as 
it interfered with what they foolishly consider their own interests, and an 
extension of it in another direction, to destroy rivals whom they fear. 
We trust the legislature will not allow any enactment to pass them 
fraught with injustice of this kind. Indeed, we feel assured that the 
public spirited men who advocate the improvement and elevation of 
the people, will never impose restrictions on the dissemination of the 
fine arts, though the place of resort may not be the Italian Opera or 
Drury Lane Theatre, even should the result be injurious to a few farce 
adaptors and translators. The man who has music to his beer has at 
least made one step from being a mere sot. 

We should have been glad to substantiate our statement by giving, 
with the other documents, the memorial presented by this sapient body ; 
but we have in vain endeavoured to procure it, the society seeming, 
very prudently we must say, to think the less the public hear of it the 
better. We know that the only three or four men of genuine talent 
the society can boast of, are adverse to the principles and mode of 
conducting the affair. 

In this state of matters, Mrs. Honey, and other popular performers at 
Liverpool, were sued upon the old enactments, which the opponents of 
those striving for a new legislation asserted, ‘‘ never could and never 
would be acted upon.” The manager of the Liverpool Patent Theatre 
was determined to prove that these laws, though universally ac- 
knowledged to be obsolete in spirit, were not so in law; and he con- 
sequently obtained a decision in every case he tested. This palpable 
injustice, coming home as it did to the pocket, aroused the indignation 
of the actors; and many who had derided the efforts previously 
made, or at all events viewed them in a very lukewarm manner, now 
became clamorous for an alteration of the law. Mrs. Honey presented 
a petition to Parliament, and Mr. Duncombe has already introduced 
the following :— 

‘* A Bill to repeal part of an Act of the 10th of George the Second, 
to explain and amend so much of an Act made in the 12th year of 
Queen Anne, entitled, ‘An Act for reducing the Laws relating to rogues, 
vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants, and sending them whither 
they ought to be sent,’ as relates to common players of interludes, 
and to make other provisions in lieu thereof.” 

It is this proceeding that has induced us to give the present outline 
of the subject. We hope that Mr. Duncombe will not move superfi- 
cially in the matter, but will induce the Government to frame such a 
law as shall set at rest for ever the many evils that surround the 
subject. As far as we can judge from the title of this Bill, it seems 
but to apply to a very small portion of the subject, leaving as it does 
the Act of 25th of George the Second, the most important of all the 
enactments, untouched. 

For our own part, we think every measure of justice would be fulfilled, 
if all the acts on the subject were repealed, and it was merely enacted 
that the magistrates should have the power of licensing al/ kinds of 
dramatic entertainments, instead of only for ‘‘ Music and Dancing,” 
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under which the whole of the ‘‘ Tom and Jerry” and ‘“* Jack Sheppard” 
school of dramas are performed. Our office, however, at the present 
moment is merely historical, and we shall therefore not further enter into 
the subject. The facts have been fully elicited in the numerous publi- 
cations issued on the subject, and the argument pretty well exhausted, 
treated as it has been for this last thirty years by all the leading lite- 
rary men of the day, Sir Walter Scott, Schlegel, The Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews, and a host of known and unknown authors. The 
lamentable and noxious state that theatricals have been depressed to 
is a wonder to the ignorant, but to those who have considered the sub- 
ject it has long been predicted and fully accounted for. We trust, 
however, that the dawn is approaching; and that this branch of the 
Fine Arts will no longer be sacrificed to the operation of laws founded 
in ignorance, and enacted from political rancour and personal fear. It 
would be the more to be regretted that this should be so at a time 
when the other imaginative arts are rapidly improving. Freedom for 
motion is necessary to the healthy growth of every thing, intellectual 
or physical, and the Drama is no exception to this law of Nature. 





STANZAS. 
Wry is it that in Life’s young spring, 
Ere sorrow has had time to fling 
Its web around the heart ; 
While with glad hope the bright eye beams, 
And in the Spirit’s wandering dreams 
Pale grief yet bears no part ? 


When the opening mind, serene, or gay, 
And cloudless as a summer’s day, 
Knows nought of care or gloom, 
But, deck’d in Fancy’s rainbow hues, 
Though her illusive medium views 
This pathway to the tomb— 


Not subject to its own control,— 
Why is it oft that o’er the soul 
A sudden sadness steals, 
And the light heart, not yet o’ercast 
By mournful memories of the past, 
Some vague emotion feels ? 


That midst the still embowering trees, 
The sighing of th’ autumnal breeze 
Should pensive thoughts awake ; 
Or, listening on some lonely shore, 
To the wild waves’ unceasing roar 
As on the rocks they break ? 


Why should some unexpected strain 

Of music, oft with mingled pain, 
And pleasure thrill the heart ? 

Or gazing on the calm moonlight, 

Or on the distant stars of night, 
Strange feelings should impart ” 
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Why? ’Tis that deep foreboding sense, 
Received we know not how nor whence, 
Of sorrows yet to come ; 
That, be what may our earthly lot, 
Is given to warn us here is not 
The Spirit’s happy home! 
A.S. B. 





FINE ARTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


Tuts exhibition, which was opened to the public on the 27th ultimo, ap- 
pears in so novel and attractive a costume, as to cause us, previously to 
noticing its contents, to venture some observations on the formation of the 
Society of British Artists—its course,—fluctuation, (or rather supposititious 
uncertainty, ) and present firm establishment. It having been most ignorantly 
imagined, even by some portion of the artistic profession, that to speak 
disparagingly of a young institution would be assisting them to an entrance 
into the older and better known Royal Academy ; and further, others having 
used very successfully the advantages of the Suffolk Street Gallery, but to 
abuse its succour when their strength no longer required it; we feel ita 
pleasing duty to use our means in disabusing and familiarizing the mind of 
the public with matters associated with a state of the Arts as they at present 
exist amongst us. 

There are persons who will yet urge, that it is through the Royal Academy 
that all professional honours should flow, constituted as it is—a band of Forty ; 
and according to the laws of this Institution, if a Raphael, Rubens, or 
Correggio, came suddenly into notice, he could not receive the academical 
stamp of distinction, until one of its present members was graciously in- 
clined to depart this life. We would simply ask what would become of 
the undisputed talent shown in this collection, if the producers were obliged 
to await the deaths of the before-mentioned 40 worthies. In the minutes, 
of evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
July, 1836, we find Sir Martin Shee, after having stated that the Academy 
consists of 40 Academicians, and 20 Associates, replied to the following 
questions. 

“* Do you conceive a body of that small number, and which is self-elected, 
is sufficiently comprehensive to watch over and represent the general in- 
terests of the Arts in this country ?”—‘ I do.” 

“ You consider them quite sufficient ?”—“ Quite sufficient.” 

“Then you approve altogether, both of the present limited number of 
academicians, and the principle of self-election which exists in it ?”—“ I do. 
My reasons are these: when the Academy was first formed, I apprehend 
it was not constituted solely with a view to the actual state of the arts at the 
time; and, asa proof of that, it was with considerable difficulty that the 
number of the Academy could be filled up; and it has been even stated in 
the evidence, that, in consequence of the difficulty of finding artists com- 
petent to the situation, many persons were admitted members who could 
have no chance of being elected in the present day. When an institution 
like the Academy is established, it is not founded merely with a view to the 
present state of the interests which it superintends, but with a prospective 
view to the state to which those interests may advance; and it has been 
ascertained, by the practice of other nations, that 40 is a liberal allowance 
of distinguished persons in existence, at one period, in any art or science. 
In France, 40 members were considered sufficient to represent the literature 
of 30 millions of men; and I should be proud caieek of my profession if 


there could be found, at any one time, 40 artists of such eminence as to be 
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secure of transmitting their names to posterity. I am anxious to explain my 
sentiments on this subject; because it may appear to some persons an in- 
vidious or unpopular opinion that 40 members are fully sufficient to repre- 
sent the interests of the art, and to furnish a stimulus to the rising race to 
obtain possession of the honours it confers. In addition to this, I would 
refer to the history of the arts, from the establishment of the Royal 
Academy up to the present time, and it will be found that there is scarcely 
a single instance of any very eminent artist who was not a member of the 
Royal Academy, or who might not have become so if he had taken the pro- 
per means of obtaining that distinction. I consider this fact as affording a 
full proof of the competency of the number of 40 to include, in due succes- 
sion, all the eminence of the profession.” 

The most charitable conclusion we can arrive at is, that Sir Martin has 
entered his second childhood, and in that state has been so engrossed by a 
—e of one of the tales in ‘‘'The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” as to 

ave indelibly impressed on his mind the magic of the number 40. That it 
is an invidious and unpopular opinion, that a fixed number should regulate 
the amount of talent, that an act of parliament should restrain the dawning 
intellect, no one free from Sir Martin’s disease will deny ; more particularly 
if they will allow the existence of the Suffolk Street and other Galleries, 
formed from the hungry and exclusive policy which has directed the Royal 
Academy since its foundation. 

Without our pointing to those names which stand higher in the estima- 
tion of the true lovers of Art than any in the Royal Academy, we again turn 
to the above quoted examination, wherein a question was put by Mr. Ewart, 
(the then Chairman,) ‘‘ Whether there were not many eminent artists out of 
the Academy ?” ‘l’o which Sir Martin replied, ‘‘ 1 have no hesitation, for one, 
to say, that there are many eminent artists out of the Academy.” 

Then we ask, why have they not the honours of the profession, or rather 
the advantages which are alleged to be mixed up with the initials RA., 
though verily such distinctions may be well enough where the abilities are 
so slight as to require bolstering; but in our tender judgment, Titian is 
fully as impressive. and associated with veneration, as if it were written or 
spoken, Titian, Esq., R.A.; nor would Doctor Shakspere be any influential 
garniture to the works bearing his great though unbedizen’d name. 

“ I care not,” says Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A., “‘ how many men of talent, or 
of whatsoever greatness as painters, may arise to reflect credit upon this 
country. I want but forty—this nation requires but forty—we will have but 
forty—the stamp shall only be imprinted on forty—and that shall be consi- 
dered only the genuine article, upon which the hall-mark is placed ;—there is 
no gold but that,—I am a finality-man, I will not even allow a sliding scale, 
—there never shall be more than forty, there never shall be Jess than forty.” 

Again, upon the virtue of Academies, the President says, “‘ An Academy 
exerts great influence on the public as well as on the artist,—it is not con- 
fined to the mere office of education: it promotes the public taste by its 
Exhibitions.” This is perfectly true, and astonishment succeeds our reading 
such an admission ; for surely a moiety of the credit of promoting a public 
taste by exhibition, must be awarded to the other Institutions. And, as 
“* to the mere office of education,” we are most fully willing to give every praise 
to the Royal Academy, for the good it has performed in “ the mere office of 
education,” seeing that, up to 1834, we are ostentatiously informed, 1,800 
students had been educated there, and out of that number, since its founda- 
tion, we will allow it to have produced ( though we cannot find them,) ten 
perfections. . What, then, have become of the remaining 1,790? we leave Sir 
M. A. Shee, P.R.A., to ponder over this. 

In conclusion, for the present, we recommend Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A., 
and the odd 39 R.A.’s, to pay an early visit to the Suffolk Street Exhibition, 
there to learn that talent, like truth, will make head-way, despite the sneers of 
narrow-mindedness and bigotry, or the mean opposition of a vulgar prejudice. 











MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The History of Syon Monastery. By G. F. AUNGIER. 8vo. Nichols and 
Sons. 


WE agree with Mr. Aungier in thinking that this volume contains original 
and interesting matter. We have always had a fancy for the monks of old, 
and therefore love to read of their lives and dwellings. Those of modern 
times seem but common-place people in comparison with them. One thing 
we respect their memories for, is their good taste in choosing sites for their 
monasteries. <A flat and fat soil, well timbered, the lap of some retired val- 
ley, with a quiet stream gliding through, as noiseless as the tenor of their 
own religious lives—that was the spot they loved, and kept well when once 
they had got hold of it. Syon House, and the surrounding grounds on the 
banks of the Thames, are just the place a meditative monk or pious nun 
would prefer. It was originally inhabited by both—the Brigetine order to 
which it belonged consisting of monks and nuns, but with this peculiar 
feature, that the monks were subservient to the nuns. The latter removed 
to Lisbon, after the second dissolution by Queen Elizabeth, in 1594, and 
there their successors were to be found until 1809, when the war in the 
Peninsula compelled them once more to seek a refuge in England. Mr. 
Aungier gives a list of the Abbesses and Confessors from the former date to 
the present day. Our author, like a genuine antiquary, begins at the begin- 
ning, and previous to the history of Syon House, gives us an account of the 
origin of monks and monkhouses, and a life of St. Bridget, the founder of 
the order. Syon Convent was founded by Henry the Fifth, in 1415, upon 
his manor of iaenudiie and surrendered to Henry the Eighth in 1539, when 
its annual revenues amounted to £1944 1ls. 54d. ‘The Abbess Agnes Jor- 
dan was allowed a retiring pension of £200 a-year. There is a want of 
accuracy in the account given of the inmates immediately after the suppres- 
sion of the establishment. At page 90 it is stated that they did not separate, 
like most other communities, but retired into the Low Countries and con- 
tinued to live together. At page 97 we are told that sister Catherine Palmer, 
on the restoration of the monastery by Queen Mary, “‘ gathered together seve- 
ral of the sisters and brethren dispersed in England.”’ ‘The true value of a 
work like this is to correct discrepancies of this kind. We shall conclude 
with an anecdote. When the nuns were driven a second time from their 
home, “‘ they took with them the key of Syon House, and the iron cross 
from the top of the church, by way of keeping up their claim to this their 
ancient possession. ‘I'he late Duke of Northumberland paid the nuns a visit 
once at Lisbon, and presented them with a model in silver of the building. 
‘My Lord Duke,’ said one of the nuns, ‘we have the key of your house.’ 


‘So I am told,’ answered the Duke, ‘ but I have changed the locks since you 
left.’”’ 


The North of England Magazine. A Monthly Journal of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. No. 13, Vol. II. Svo. Gillett, Manchester. 

We must confess that our attention has been called to this Magazine by 
the very liberal and flattering notice of our own exertions in the same sphere 
of literature and politics. We are glad, also, to have the opportunity of thus 
returning to a perfect stranger our thanks for his courtesy. We readily and 
cordially respond to his friendly recognition; and to show that we respect his 
opinion, we shall, at the risk of being charged with impertinent conceit, in- 
sert his opinion of our exertions. 

“ It is rather unusual for one Magazine to try to increase the circulation 
of another. But we know too well the importance of a Magazine advocating 
the right side, not to rejoice that at last one is monthly to make its appear- 
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ance from the metropolitan press. No party can have a just appreciation of 
the value of such an instrument that neglects to foster and support an organ of 
its opinions such as this. We should be very sorry to underrate the value of 
the liberal newspaper-press, but a Magazine has it in its power to effect much 
for the cause it advocates which a newspaper cannot reach. The articles 
being longer, and more deliberately written, the subjects can be more com- 
pletely developed, and more distinctly traced from theoretic principles, while 
the general as well as temporary bearings of the questions discussed can be 
more clearly traced ; for which reasons, as well as because they are read, as 
well as written, more deliberately, they exercise, and deserve to exercise, a 
more powerful and lasting impression upon public opinion, than articles of 
even the same merit appearing in a newspaper. 

* But this Magazine, with which we are engaged in generous rivalry, re- 
quires no apology for weakness ; it has made a good new start, and deserves 
a prosperous career. ‘This number contains a spirited and severely just 
criticism of Sir R. Peel and his character,—The first of a series of papers, on 
Athens and the Athenians,—A Corn-law Tale,—Chit-chat on China, and 
several short articles, among them a review of Marston’s glorious tragedy— 
‘ The Patrician’s Daughter.’ ”’ 

“* The North of England Magazine,’? however, has matter far more inte- 
resting to the general reader; and it may be referred to as a gratifying 
proof of the abundance of literary talent. ‘The time has not very long since 
passed, when such a Magazine would have commanded universal attention, 
and could have been produced nowhere but in one of the metropolises. 
It is highly desirable that our large manufacturing cities should have 
talent of their own on which they can rely, and that the foolish notion 
should be abandoned that London monopolizes all the capacities that can 
by their genius adorn and inspirit existence. ‘The local cultivation of Arts, 
Literature, Music, and the Drama, will do more to equalize and elevate man- 
kind than any thing else. It has long been acknowledged that talents are 
equally distributed—let manners be also, and it will do much to bring about 
a juster arrangement of remuneration and wealth. For these reasons we 
rejoice in the existence of such a Magazine, disseminating as it does sound 
notions in Literature and Art. ‘The first article is political, entitled 
* Our Political Position,” which is moderate in its style, though forcible in 
its argument. ‘There are several other agreeable articles, which we should 
have been gratified to see in our pages, and which would have been credit- 
able to any Magazine to have possessed. We particularly refer to ‘“ Wild 
Life in the Pyrennees in 1842,” and “The Revolution of 1688.” The for- 
mer interesting from its graphic description of modes of life but little known 
even to travellers, and the latter from its very minute information and spirited 
account of the important subject it treats of. ‘There is also the continuation 
of an interesting series of papers on the Characteristics of Manchester. It is 
but justice to say, with all this excellence, it is sixpence cheaper than our 
own, 


The Cambridge University Register. By W. ATKINSON WARWICK. 12mo., 
Cambridge: Warwick and Co. London: Hatchard and Son, 


This intended companion to the University Calendar is a convenient 
volume, and will be gradually improved. In addition to the Examination 
Questions and Prize Essays of this year, and the Prize Poems of last 
year, it contains the various Graces passed, and Reports made, during the 
twelve months, including certain notices for the better observance of order 
and discipline, upon the subject of driving tandems, four-in-hand, and 
“resorting to a professed teacher of the art of boxing.” Prefixed is a 
lithograph of Dr. Whewell, the new Vice. The book ought to be on every 
Cantab’s table. 
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The Laws of the Literary and Dramatic Fund. 32mo. For private distri- 
bution. 


We notice this little work in order to call the attention of those interested 
in the subject, either directly or indirectly, as a part of the profession or ad- 
mirers of the interesting art to which it relates. It appears that some well- 
known gentlemen, both literary and theatrical, have founded a Society, which, 
from the liberality of its principles, is well worthy of encouragement. Its 
purposes are best expressed in the terms of the address of the Committee. 

‘* To alleviate the distress, and to re-open the path of honourable exertion 
to those Members of the Literary and Histrionic Professions, who by sick- 
ness, want of employment, or other misfortune, are reduced to a state of 
es are the aim and object of ‘ THe LiIrERARY AND DRAMATIC 

UND.’ 

“If it be objected that there are already existing Literary and Theatrical 
Funds, it should be remembered that no one can avail himself of the benefit 
of the Literary Fund, who is not the author of a published book ; whilst the 
Theatrical Funds are intended for those only who have had the good fortune 
to be engaged for three successive seasons at the Drury Lane or Covent Gar- 
den Theatres, and who are incapacitated for further professional employment. 

“<THE LITERARY AND Dramatic Funp’ will take a wider range for 
its beneficent operations: need and desert alone will give to any member, of 
either sex, of the Literary or Theatrical Professions, a claim to its assistance ; 
the case being properly attested, relief will follow, and that immediately. 

“It may be assumed, that a Society based upon such a principle, and 
supported by a small subscription from its members, and by donations from 
those whose wealth is not of the pocket alone, cannot fail to accomplish 
much good. ‘To the Literary and Theatrical Professions its advantages must 
be too obvious to admit a doubt of their zealous co-operation, while the 


public generally cannot fail to appreciate its benevolent and salutary pur- 
poses.” 


Francesca di Faenza. A Tragedy. By the Right Hon. Lord Beaumont, 
Author of “ Paynell,” &c. London: Richardson. 


Lord Beaumont possesses a true dramatic genius. His faults are those of 
one who is not much practised in the dramatic art. Mixed up with deep and 
genuine pathos, we find a redundancy of verbal efforts; amidst frequent 
touches of fine delineation of character we are startled by needless horrors, 
incongruities, and crudities. ‘There is the want throughout of any one 
thoroughly noble character with whom we can sympathise. Francesca is 
extremely well drawn as a tender feminine character; but she is too weak 
for so important a heroine, and commits gratuitous treacheries. Notwith- 
standing all this, we feel at times the presence of great genius, which only 
wants a right direction and more practice. 


Ten Thousand Things relating to China and the Chinese. By W. B. 
LANGDON. 1842. 


This work is from the pen of the Curator of the CH1nEse CoLLEcTION, 
and is only to be had at that place. It may truly be characterized as an 
epitome of the genius, government, history, literature, architecture, fine arts 
generally, trade, manners, customs, and social life of the Chinese people. 
The historical and commercial portions are well selected from, or well 
grounded upon, the highest authorities, such as Morrison, Gutzlaff, Davis, 
and others, while the remainder of the book is occupied by a Synopsis of 
the Collection. This Descriptive Catalogue is, indeed, a model of what a 
catalogue of valuable importations from great and distant lands should be. 
The wood-cuts are very indifferent ; some of them very bad; and all of them 
_ unworthy of the various persons and things in the Collection which 
they are intended to illustrate. 
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Les Glorieuses, ou Deux Fétes et Deux Victoires. Par le Chevalier Chatelain, 
&c. pp. 40. London: Hearne. 

Three poems on English events of the day, viz., Nankin et Caboul, the Bal 
de Guildhall, and Lord Mayor’s Day. The author addresses Clio, Terpsi- 
chore, and several other ladies of good family, whose responses bespeak how 
perfectly, since their migration from their old abodes in Greece, they have 
acquired the air and style of French fashicnable society. 


Observations on the Admission of Medical Pupils to the Wards of Bethlem 
Hospital, for the Purpose of Studying Mental Diseases. Third Edition, 
revised. By John WesstTerR, M.D., one of the Governors, Churchill. 
pp. 62. 

The subject more immediately discussed in this pamphlet may for the 
present be left by the public in the hands of the author and his brother 
governors, who will no doubt cheerfully take whatever steps shall appear to 
them, on mature consideration, to be conducive to the enlarged utility of 
their valuable institution. But Dr. Webster’s ‘‘ Observations” open a larger 
question, in the decision of which every individual in the community is 
directly and deeply interested. We put the following authenticated and 
indisputable facts, in their naked simplicity, to our readers :—1. As the law 
now stands, the liberty and the dearest personal interest of every Englishman 
are at the mercy of every licensed practitioner in medicine. 2. As the law now 
stands, the curative treatment of the insane is in the hands of the medical 
profession at large, and of their menials. 3. Under existing circumstances, 
an immense majority of the medical profession is and must be profoundly 
ignorant, theoretically and practically, of the nature and proper treatment of 
mental disease. We would teach a whole flock of starlings to repeat these 
words, if so we might rouse the public from their fatal apathy. Will any 
man dispute the truth of our assertions? Would that we might find one man, 
ay, fifty men, so hardy. It is not in the conflict with error that truth lan- 
guishes and succumbs: it is the indifference begot by indolent acquiescence 
that dulls her energies, and defrauds mankind of her beneficent agency. 


The Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated. Uniform with American 
Scenery, &c. From Drawings made expressly for this Work by W. HENRY 
BARTLETT; engraved by WaAuuis, Cousen, WiLtuMErR, &c. The 
Literary Department by N. P. Wituts, Esq. Part 21. Virtue. London. 


This work continues the even tenor of its way, and fully maintains the 
excellence of its embellishments. The four plates in this month’s Number 
are particularly pleasing, and the letter-press is interesting. An Account of 
the Round Towers is given, which is clearly and sensibly written, the various 


conjectures relative to these extraordinary structures being carefully analysed 
and examined. 


Harry Mowbray. By Captain Knox, Author of “ Day Dreams.” With 
Illustrations by WEIGALL. Parts 2 and 3. 8vo. London: Ollivier. 


The First Number of this work has never reached us, and we cannot there- 
fore pretend, without either beginning or end, to pronounce an opinion upon 
it. From a memorandum attached to the Second, it seems to be projected 
from an excellent motive, namely, the making known to the rich the miseries 
of the poor. This has been the end to which Mr. Dickens has applied his 
vast talents, and which carries him beyond even that lofty situation that the 
enlighteners of mankind have a just claim to, up into the noblest of posi- 
tions—that of a benefactor of his kind. ‘To share in the noble aim is much, 
but whether Captain Knox will share equally in the praise of carry ing it out, 
is more than doubtful. Comparisons, however, are “ oderous,” and we will 
therefore merely announce for the present the purport of the work. As we 


have already said, in noticing another production of Captain Knox, he appears 
to be a man of talent with fine and good sympathies, 
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Canadian Scenery Illustrated. Uniform with American Scenery, &c. From 
Drawings by W. H. BarTLETT; engraved by R. Wauuis, J. CousEn, 


&c. The Literary Department by N. P. Wixuis, Esq. Part 30. Virtue: 
London. 


The present is the concluding part of the “ Canadian Scenery,” completing 
two quarto volumes, copiously illustrated, containing no less than one hun- 
dred and twenty highly finished engravings. The dissemination of works of 
this kind in the handsome mode, and at the wonderfully low price at which 
they are published, is indicative of the purer and better tastes that animate all 
classes. By the beauty of the embellishments, hundreds of persons are induced. 
to become acquainted with books, and to imbibe a love of reading which they 
would never otherwise acquire, and thus to be drawn from pursuits of a 
coarse and sensual kind. 

In addition to the plates, there is given with this Number a Map of Canada. 
Whatever may be the publisher’s next speculation, we heartily wish him 
success for the spirit and liberality with which he has conducted this. 


The Year Book of Facts. Tilt and Bogue. 


The present is the Fifth Volume of this useful annual repertory, and is in 
no respect inferior to its predecessors in variety, condensation and clearness. 
It is simply what it professes to be,—a carefully digested and compendious 
record of the principal facts that have illustrated the progress of scientific 
discovery during the year, especially in its application to the useful arts. 
Without actual inspection of its contents, it would be difficult to conceive 
the quantity of valuable matter that has been skilfully compressed within 
the narrow limits of aduodecimo. The professional man will find here, con- 
centrated into a synoptical form, all the more noticeable points that lie 
dispersed throughout the Scientific Journals of the past year, whilst the 
merely popular reader has presented to him, in this little volume, a fund of 
entertainment and information. 


Faust, a Tragedy. Part the Second. Rendered from the German of Goethe. 
By ARCHER GuRNEY. No. VIII. 8vo. London: Senior and Co. 


This is the concluding Part of the work of which we have already noticed 
the preceding Numbers. We are glad, however, of an opportunity to repeat 
our thanks for this, the only perfect version in English, of the Second 
Portion of the great German Mystery. The notes appended to this Part 
prove Mr. Gurney to be well acquainted with his subject, and that he is a 
very excellent German scholar. ‘The fidelity and elegance of the translation, 
ail the lowness of the price, ought to carry it into the library of every one 
desirous to be acquainted with the masterpiece of one of the mightiest minds 
of its age. 


Bells and Pomegranates. No. III. Dramatic Lyrics. By RoBert Brown- 
1nG, Author of “ Paracelsus.”” Medium 8vo. London: Moxon. 


That Mr. Browning is a great poet, can only be denied by those who have 
no perception of what true poetry is. Objection is taken to him on the 
ground of excessive obscurity ; but he is only obscure to those who have not 
capacity to perceive the delicacy of his conceptions, and his magical power 
in giving utterance to them by symbols as true as they are graceful and fan- 
ciful. The present collection, however, is remarkably straightforward and 
simple ; and even to those who require every word to be made out for them, 
will offer no impediment. Not that there is not be deeper and innermost 
meaning that none but those of kindred sympathies will perceive. It is in 
vain to attempt to develop such a genius as Browning’s in the space now al- 
lotted to us, and we shall therefore content ourselves with this brief record 
of our opinion. 
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A Celestial Atlas, on a new plan, containing Ten Large Maps, elegantly en- 
graved, with a Companion, as a Guide to the Use of the Atlas, peculiarly 
adapted for Schools, and communicating with great facility a correct Know- 
ledge of the Heavens. By I. MippLeTon. Plain and coloured, with a 
Companion. 12mo. London: Whittaker and Co. 

Mr. Middleton’s object, in preparing his “ Celestial Atlas’’ and Companion, 
has been to furnish an easy method of acquiring an intimate and correct 
acquaintance with the fixed stars, such as would enable any person with a 
moderate degree of attention to distinguish not only the constellations, but 
every star, to about the fourth or fifth magnitude. 

His plan is to exhibit on five maps all the stars and constellations visible 
in Great Britain, not in an inverted position, as they are drawn on Celestial 
Globes, but precisely as they appear in the heavens. On four of the maps, 
each bearing the title of one of the seasons, may be seen the constellations 
which are respectively visible in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter ; 
while the other map contains those constellations which are always visible, 
having the names of the seasons on its four sides, as a direction to the posi- 
tion in which it must be held to show the situation of the stars at any sea- 
son. These five maps are arranged on the right-hand pages of the Atlas, 
and opposite to each is a corresponding map of the stars, represented white 
on a black ground, without the constellations or names, just as they appear 
in the sky. 

The Companion is divided into Three Parts: the First, which is the most 
important, (page 7,) consists of a number of lessons on the constellations. 
At the commencement of each is a direction as to the quarter of the heavens 
in which it may be found in the respective months when visible. Then fol- 
lows an enumeration of the principal stars; and, as distinguished by the 
Greek letters, the parts of the constellations in which they are placed. These 
are required to be first found on the maps containing the names of the stars, 
&c., and afterwards on the blank maps opposite, from which the transition to 
the sky is easy and natural. This list of stars is followed in each constel- 
lation by notes describing the peculiar conformation of the stars, short direc- 
tions by which they may be recognized in the heavens, notices of double, 
quadruple, and variable stars, nebule, &c. The Second Part of the Com- 
panion (page 67) treats of the nature, number, distance, &c., of the fixed stars, 
of variable, double, treble, and quadruple stars, nebule, &c., with questions 
at the end of each chapter, to adapt it to the purposes of instruction. The 
Third Part (page 117) consists of Conversations on the Heavens. 

To devise a plan for recognizing the fixed stars has been a desideratum in 
all ages. ‘This has been attempted in several ways. Catalogues have been 
often made. ‘The first of these on record is that formed by Hipparchus of 
Rhodes, 120 years B.C. The one most used in England was formed by 
Flamstead, the first Astronomer Royal, who was installed into that office in 
1676, the year Greenwich Observatory was finished. Catalogues have been 
formed in modern times, containing bem fifty to a hundred thousand stars. 
Another method very frequently adopted has been by verbal descriptions of 
the peculiar conformations of the stars. 

A third plan is by the construction of maps and Celestial Globes. Many 
of the Celestial Atlases now extant possess great merit, both for their accu- 
racy and beauty of delineation, but we are not aware of any previous pub- 
lication on this subject adapted to the purposes of instruction, by means of 
which a knowledge of the heavens may be as systematically taught as a 
knowledge of the earth by the usual method of instruction in Geography. 
The present author, however, tells us, ‘‘ that after the adoption of a similar 
plan for twenty years with success, he has attempted it in his present pub- 
lication, and that it has been his object not merely to enable a person to 
know each constellation and star, but, while doing this, to exhibit a correct 
view of the present extent of our knowledge of the Sidereal Heavens; to 
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describe in plain language the important and interesting discoveries of Dr. 
and Sir J. Herschel in this department of science, and to enable any one in 
possession of a good telescope to discover — interesting objects for inves- 
tigation.” He also adds, “though my Atlas has been constructed so as to 
be peculiarly adapted to the purpose of instruction, it will be found to answer 
all the purposes of other Celestial Atlases.” 

We are bound to add our testimony to the beautiful manner in which the 
work is printed and coloured, and to state that it is very superior to any we 
have hitherto seen. 


The Scottish Peasant’s Fireside: a Series of Tales and Sketches illustrating 
the Character of the Peasantry of Scotland. By ALEXANDER BETHUNE, 


Labourer, Author of “ Practical Economy,” &c. 18mo. Edinburgh: 
A. & C. Black. 


It has now been proved, by so many examples, that there is nothing in- 
compatible in the junction of labour and literature, that the wonder has 
ceased when the two occupations are found to be exercised by the same in- 
dividual. The mere power of expressing thoughts, or rather of registering 
words, is as easily acquired as the elementary knowledge of reading and 
writing. And this is now rendered less difficult, as a colloquial style is the 
prevailing fashion. For an agricultural labourer to have acquired the pro- 
cessional style of Johnson or Gibbon would have been as impossible as to 
have acquired the full-bottomed wigs and salt-box waistcoats in which they 
delighted. At present a simple utterance is all that is required in writing ; 
and if a man has any thing really to tell or describe, he has nothing to do 
but to say it without any obvious violation of Lindley Murray’s precepts. 
Mr. Bethune will, therefore, get little notice on account of the worldly 
station he holds, but his book has intrinsic claims to attention. It depicts 
the habits, characters, and sentiments of a class of men but little known to 
the great world. It moreover displays considerable powers of observation, 
a shrewd knowledge of character, and a very kindly disposition. It should 
be purchased as we purchase travels into distant countries, for the scenes it 
delineates are as strange to the common reading world as those of any 
foreign region could be. 


Poems: Tributes to Scarborough, Odes on Wellington and Napoleon, Haddon 
Hall, Ode on the Ruins of Conisbro’ Castle, &c. &c. By BEN. FENTON. 
Post 8vo. London: Saunders and Otley. 


The capacity of expression is so universally cultivated, that it is no longer 
a distinction to be possessed of it. Formerly, smoothness of versification, 
and fulness and readiness of utterance, were looked on as something out of 
the common way; now innumerable verses are every where published, in 
newspapers, periodicals, and volumes, that have all these qualifications. The 
divine energy, however, is still as rare as ever. Mr. Ben. Fenton has all the 
usual fluency of writers of “ occasional poems,” and sometimes utters some- 
thing like an idea; but, taken as a whole, we should say the world would 
have lost nothing, had the poet of Scarborough been content with such fame 
as his townsmen or local newspaper would have awarded him. 


A Genealogical and Historical Tuble of the Royal Family of England, from 
the Norman Conquest to the present time: shewing the Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, of its illustrious Members ; together with those of the Collateral 


Branches. Compiled by Jonn JAMEs Yates. A sheet. London: Bell 
& Wood. 


This useful Table is clearly, and, as far as we have been able to test it, 
accurately compiled. The arrangement is simple, and it is an admirable 
companion to any History of England, elucidating numerous paragraphs by 
aglance. It being very difficult, and, indeed, almost impossible, to narrate 
by mere words, genealogical relations with the required accuracy and brevity, 
a tabular view is always to be preferred, and for this purpose the historical 
student will find this chart most convenient, 
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Relfe and Fletcher’s Comprehensive Catalogue of School Books. Conveniently 
arranged for reference under the various subjects ; and containing a com- 
plete List, with the Sizes and Prices, of all Scholastic Works in the 
English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
Languages. Post 8vo. London: Relfe and Fletcher. 


The student in every branch of literature has felt the want of a Catalogue 
of books classed according to subjects. Watts’s “ Bibliotheca,’ admirable 
monument as it is of the application and perseverance of an individual, (or 
individuals, for we believe father and son worked at it,) is still now some- 
what obsolete; and, besides, overwhelms those who merely wish to see the 
received and current works on the subject about which they are interested. 
There is nothing more difficult to get at than a list of all the Histories of 
England current in the last fifty years, simple as it may appear. Booksellers’ 
Catalogues contain only those publications in which they are interested ; 
and we know of no classified Catalogue in the country. Messrs. Relfe and 
Fletcher, who supply ‘Teachers and School Proprietors largely, have felt this 
want, and have, to a certain degree, supplied it by the present publication. 
It is exceedingly neatly printed, and is tolerably copious. There are some 
discrepancies in the arrangement, and it is difficult to understand the prin- 
ciple of selection or rejection. ‘There are also some strange blunders in 
names. It is, however, welcome, as the only one of the kind; and, doubt- 
less, on every new edition, it will become more correct. 


The Gallery of Antiquities ; consisting of Selections from the British Museum. 
From Drawings by F. ARUNDALE, Architect, and J. Bonomi, Sculptor ; 
with Descriptions by S. Bircu, Assistant in the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, British Museum, &c. &c. Part 1. Egyptian Art--Mythological Ilus- 
trations. Medium Quarto. London: J. Weale. 


The object of the present work is to publish a selection of the choicest 
monuments existing in the National Collection of this country. It commences 
with those of Egypt, from the high authenticated antiquity of many of them. 

The illustrations to the present Part are executed with great spirit and 
accuracy, and the letter-press descriptions are lucidly and judiciously written ; 
not encumbering the subject in too discursive a manner, but collecting from 
various sources all that 1s necessary to be known. ‘To the student of his- 
tory, and to all who have a taste for philosophical antiquarianism, the work 
will be invaluable, furnishing, as it does, such ample matter for investigation 
and contemplation. One question involuntarily forces itself upon the reader, 
after looking at these ancient relics—namely, how is it there was such uni- 
versality of purport in all the proceedings of the ancient, and so little in the 
modern nations? Difference of religious belief, probably, however, lays at 
the root of the inquiry. ‘The present work is more than curious and enter- 
taining—it is highly instructive and suggestive. 


Raymond. A Tale of Truth. Post 8yo. London: Saunders and Otley. 


The hope of the writer is very humble, as expressed in his brief and modest 
preface. He states that he merely endeavours to amuse “ an all-devouring 
reader,” and deprecates severity of criticism by quoting Sterne’s solicitation 
to his reader to “‘ be pleased he knows not why, and cares not wherefore.” 
As that, however, is only the privilege of him who reads for himself, we, 
who are obliged to read for others, must give at least an opinion on the 
execution of the work. We certainly have read in our time many better told 
tales, and certainly very many worse. ‘There is some discrimination of cha- 
racter, and interesting development of it. The observations are those of 
one acquainted with the world; and of one who, though he may have ac- 


- quired experience, has not lost the tenderness of his nature. Altogether, 


Raymond deserves to rank among the class of fictions that are beneficial to 
know, and not unentertaining to peruse. 
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Day Dreams. By Cuarues Knox, Author of “Hardness,” &c. With 
‘Twenty engraved Illustrations, by Mason, from Drawings on Wood by H. 
WarREN. Foolscap 4to. London: J. Ollivier. 


It was very well said by a gentleman who read for one of the theatres, that 
he was “ perplexed by much clever mediocrity.”” This is too often the case 
with those whose task it is to examine the issues of the press. Much that is 
clever is presented to it; so correct as to defy cavil; so tame as to create 
weariness ; wherein nothing is new, though nothing can be pointed out that 
is absolutely old. All this arises from the numerous stimulants to the culti- 
vation of talents. In every thing there is a mechanism, the method of pro- 
ducing which can be caught by apt minds, and the result of which is an 
appearance of that which is good, without the reality. Talent goes even be- 
yond this, and recombines where it cannot create. It catches the manner of 
a Shakspeare, a Goethe, or a Byron, and mingling their fancies produces a 
mixture that, as a whole, may never have previously existed, but still is not 
new, formed as it is of old materials. ‘The power of talent, too, is subtle and 
exceedingly various. It produces by an analogical process absolutely new 
fancies and new ideas, which yet have not the freshness of originality, be- 
cause these are the product of the understanding, and not the spontaneous 
conceptions of the imagination. 

Of this kind of intellectual operation are born prize poems, and the num- 
berless hosts of verses that follow in the wake of every true poet; and 
amongst these latter must be classed “ Day Dreams.” Captain Knox is a 
man of talent, endowed with a great aptitude of imitation, or rather possessed 
of that kind of spirit and power that catches the impulses of others, and with 
the capacities to evolve them. We expect he could do any thing he chose 
tolerably—even more perhaps, well;—write a novel, compile a History, make 
a speech, hunt, shoot, and steeple chase; and we are the more assured of 
this from the self-confidence, not to say self-assurance, we every now and 
then detect peeping out of his verses—a kind of side assertion, I am now 
writing poetry, but riding, racing, or billiards, History or Romance, are all 
the same to me. One great distinction to be made between genius and 
talent, is, that one is most useful to the possessor, and the other to man- 
kind. Genius has little good of itself, whereas talent seldom thinks of any 
thing else. 

We have read these poems (and that is not always the case with critics), 
and read them without weariness, though not with ardour. There is much 
agreeable description in them: some just and manly sentiments. The verse 
is seldom weak—the fancies never absurd. The mechanism is good—but, 
alas, it is but mechanism. Now and then a happy thought is elicited, and 
gracefully expressed. ‘The Minstrel Warrior is, to our taste, the most agree- 
able production.—The Life of Man the most ambitious. In the latter, how- 
ever, are nothing but commonplaces tolerably expressed. Amongst the 
fugitive pieces are some which are not worthy of the general good sense that 
characterises the volume. The lines on Cromwell have not one idea com- 
mensurate with the theme; those on Byron are a very fair estimate of his 
character. 

The volume is very prettily printed and bound, and the illustrations are 
of the same kind of clever mediocrity as the contents. Many inferior works 
have become extensively popular, and the drawing-room tables are still de- 
corated with volumes that might well be removed for this. It may be justly 
said to be the product of a scholar and gentleman, though certainly not 
of a “ Heaven-born Poet.” 
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Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. John Williams, Missionary to Polynesia. 
By EBENEZER Provut, of Halstead. 8vo. Snow, Paternoster Row. 


This Memoir of the celebrated modern missionary is interesting as a mere |) 
record of the life of an energetic man passed in romantic and novel scenes, 1 
independently of any serious religious interest attached to it. The peculiar 
class of religionists to which Mr. Williams belonged are too apt to endeavour 
to strain human nature to a higher pitch in religious matters than it can 
maintain. Undoubtedly, a truly pious man makes religion the moving 
principle of all his actions; but it is also undoubtedly the fact, that no man, 
who has not become a fanatic or ascetic, is entirely free from that mental 
impetus that is a part of our nature, and which, when well regulated, is an 
incentive to many noble actions. ‘The tone, therefore, of the book we can- 
not approve of, because, by making a system of religious impulses, it seems 
to generate a state that must occasionally be mere pretence. Leaving this 
consideration out of the question, we have been much delighted with the 
work. 

Mr. Williams was a very excellent man, with a great deal of talent and 
energy in his composition. He understood well the business in which he so 
praiseworthily engaged; and the adventures he encountered in the new and 
untrodden lands he visited, give almost an air of romance to his biography. 
The book needs no recommendation to insure it purchasers, appealing as it 
does to a religious class, and to every one interested in new discoveries in 
Geography, or to the still higher matter—the development of human cha- 
racter, 





A Dream of a Queen’s Reign. Fep. 8vo. Templeman, London. 

This is a very quaint and a very clever production, veiling many important 
truths under a well-sustained Allegory. It is, however, too prolix for the 
giddy readers of our day, and would have more effectually made its way, 
had the satire been more pungent, and the narrative more interesting. ‘The 
imitation of the Elizabethan writers is very excellent, and not only exhibits 
their copiousness of diction, but also much of their richness of fancy and 
delicacy of imagery. It will well repay the meditative reader for the calm 
and thoughtful hour he may bestow upon it. 


Mainzer’s Musical Times and Singing Circular. Published on the 1st and 
15th of every Month. Vol. II. No. 18. 8vo. 


The present Number of this very agreeable periodical continues to give 
notices of Foreign Musicians. The one selected on the present occasion, is 
“« Abbate Maximilian Stadler. There is a novelty of matter in these notices, 
that is extremely interesting; and, indeed, the distinguishing feature of 
this excellent work is the perfect freshness and originality of the informa- 
tion. Mr. Mainzer has an extensive acquaintance with the European Mu- 
sical world, and this is proved by every page of his periodical. It needs 


but to be seen, to be purchased by every one who takes a strong interest in 
the subject. -CANTIT ON 
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THE ANTIENT HISTORICAL LITERATURE OF 
IRELAND. 


THERE is something painfully typical of the fate of Ireland in the 
strange neglect with which her ancient Historical literature has been 
treated for a succession of many ages. Remains of the most valuable 
and interesting description have long been known to exist in the country. 
Scholars of the highest eminence and profound erudition have professed 
the greatest anxiety for the publication of these documents. Burke 
and Dr. Johnson concurred in deploring the obscurity in which they had 
so shamefully been allowed to lie; and yet they remain to this hour, as 
of old, if not all unpublished, yet, in the mass, inaccessible. 

Efforts, it is true, have been made from time to time to bring the 
hidden treasures fully into light; but these, though well-meant, have 
been either so ill-managed or indifferently directed as to prove en- 
tirely abortive. Dr. O’Connor’s herculanean attempt to popularize 
the matchless collection of manuscripts in the Stowe Library is well 
known. Four quarto volumes were printed at the expense of the 
late Duke of Buckingham. They contain— 

Vol. 1. Epistola Nuncupatoria que Codicum Vetustissimorum 
Hibernensicum Notitiam et Regum Chronologiam ad Annales, Parti- 
bus II. Quarum Prima Vetustissimorum de Hibernia Testimonia 
Historica, Secunda Annalium et Carminum Hibernensicum Catalogos 
comprehendit. 

Vol. 2. Annales—Tigenernachi, Inisfalensis, Buelliani. 

Vol. 3. Annales—IV. Magistrorum. 

Vol. 4. . Annales Ultonienses. 

But the performance, costly and careful as it unquestionably was, 
proved an utter failure—and that, not solely because the task was be- 
yond the strength and learning of an individual. The accomplished 
and erudite Doctor made a sad mistake, when, at the end of the 18th 
century, he undertook to translate the remains of the old Irish Bards 
and Historians into Latin. It was all but turning one dead language 
into another; for the ancient Irish, to ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of Irish scholars, is a dead language. No man reads modern 
Latin willingly: a reference to works so written will be endured by 
the historical student when it cannot be avoided; but there are few 
persons, let their admiration of the great Roman Classics be ever so 
enthusiastic, who will sit down cheerfully to peruse a volume of Latin, 
however ably composed, which is the production of a recent age. 

In Dr. O’Connor’s instance, not one, but four, closely wedged 
volumes are to be overcome, and where shall we look for a stock of 
German industry sufficiently patient and energetic for such a task ? 
More recently, scattered criticisms have appeared from living Irish 
scholars, tending to impugn the accuracy of Dr. O’Connor’s version 
in many respects. So that, upon the whole, the Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores, notwithstanding the Duke of Buckingham’s munificence 


in printing the work at his own expense, has created no deep or 
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powerful sensation, and contributed but little to the stock of current 
information previously possessed by the Irish people respecting their 
remote ancestors, laws and institutions. 

In this brief recapitulation of published works, the series issued b 
the Hibernian Press in Dublin, may be rapidly passed over. They 
contained no novelty, consisted mainly of reprints, such as ‘* Campion’s 
History,” the ‘‘ Pacata Hibernia,” &c.; and having been brought 
out in a rather expensive form, met with little encouragement, and 
soon ceased to appear. 

The next undertaking to illustrate and preserve the earlier evidences 
of Irish History was planned upon a liberal and comprehensive scale, 
and therefore claims our particular attention. We allude to the * Li- 
ber Munerum Publicorum Hiberniz,” printed pursuant to an order of the 
House of Commons. These volumes owed their origin to the memorable 
Record Commission of 1810, which began by undertaking so much, and 
ended by leaving so much undone. In this respect, the ‘* Liber Hi- 
bernize” has preserved the great characteristic of the family to which it 
belongs—it is unfinished. The first sheets appear to have gone to 
press in 1824, and the last in 1829. Upon the accession of the Whigs 
to office, Mr. Spring Rice instituted some inquiries into the expense of 
the work, and having been informed that the two volumes—the first 
consisting of 674, and the second of 908 pages—had already cost 
12,000/., put an abrupt and absolute stop to its further progress. 

As the work is scarce,—we have never known but one copy offered 
for sale, and that was at an auction in Dublin, where it fetched 20 
guineas,—we propose to give a short account of the contents. Volumes 
so seldom seen, and upon which so large a sum of public money has 
been expended, are a curiosity in their way, and will, perhaps, excite 
some interest in the minds of our readers. We, therefore, subjoin an 
explanatory analysis of the contents, interspersed with a very few 
critical suggestions. 

It is somewhat mortifying to have to begin this notice by remark- 
ing, that great as is the mass of matter, and numerous the authorities 
collected, in the ‘‘ Liber Hiberniee,’”’ the whole is nearly useless in its 
present state. It is impossible to turn it to immediate account, because 
it is quite a labour, in itself, to obtain particular information in it. 
Some preliminary Syllabus and Index are absolutely necessary, if the 
volumes are ever to be conveniently or usefully accessible for the pur- 
poses of reference, consultation, or authority. They are not only in- 
complete and destitute of any summary of either general or particular 
contents; but, stranger still, the several parts, and even different di- 
visions of the same part, have a distinct paging. Hence, there is no 
continuous enumeration of the pages throughout, and, consequently, 
no means whatever of establishing a reference to any portion of the 
contents, without searching through a whole part, and often more 
parts than one, in order to obtain an answer to any inquiry proposed. 
Nor is this the only difficulty the reader has to contend with in his 
search for information. The work seems to have been hastily begun, 
and the plan or order of contents to have been changed very soon 
after the printer had gone to press. This is evident upon the face of 
the Table of Contents following the title-page, which assigns different 
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matter to some of the parts, from that which, in the body of the 
work, they actually contain. So early did confusion force itself into 
the arrangement, that there are two Parts I., and no number or sign to 
enable us, when referring to them, to distinguish one from the other. 

To show what the contents of the two volumes are, a short abstract 
of the matter of the successive parts, and a general index of the chief 
contents, are absolutely necessary, and it is to be hoped they will yet 
be furnished. From what is here subjoined, it will be apparent that 
the former task would be, comparatively speaking, an easy one. But 
it would be a labour of some difficulty to render an index to such 
volumes, however summary, in any way useful or intelligible. Each 
part, and sometimes separate divisions of a part, being printed, as to 
paging, as if it was a complete work in itself; and there being no 
continuous enumeration of the pages from one part to another, it is 
obvious that a general index must fall very short of its true purport, 
so long as a good deal of time would be required to find out any 
matter, however clearly its place might there be indicated, amidst the 
many repetitions of the same page-figures to be found in the different 
unconnected parts distributed through each volume. 

There seems but one way of curing this radical blunder in the print- 
ing—namely, by numbering each page of the present copy, continu- 
ously from first to last, with red ink in the middle of the top of each 
page. The copies on hand should be paged anew in the same form. 
This might be done with stamps containing moveable figure-types, ata 
small cost. By this means, and this only, does it appear to us that 
the useful matter of the work can be rendered generally available ; 
or any form of general index, however summary, be conveniently 
turned to account. Short of this, the contents of the two volumes must 
remain buried in the obscurity and confusion which would seem to be 
the characteristic fate of almost all our Irish Historical documents. 

There are, as already stated,two Parts I. The first, entitled, ‘* Res 
Geste Anglorum in Hibernia,” is an Anglo-Irish History, occupying 
175 pages. As a literary composition it has no merit and many faults : 
itis written in a dashing humour, studded with capricious opinions, and 
stronger expressions of political prejudice, than are unbecoming in a 
work of which the proper characteristics are impartiality and modera- 
tion, as its true elements are the simple records of past events and 
persons subsisting in the national archives. Conceiving this introduc- 
tion to form by no means a necessary portion of the “ Liber Hibernie,” 
and convinced that it throws, in point of fact, no light whatever upon 
the context, we have thought it at once the more convenient and 
simple course to treat the work as beginning with the second Part I.— 
namely, the Peerage of Ireland—which we will now describe. 

The second Part I. Vol. I. then, at which we commence to page, as 
described above, is devoted to the Peerage, and Commons House of 
Parliament of Ireland. 

There is, first, an abstract from Lodge and Archdall, of the Dukes, 
Marquisses, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons of Ireland, with the dates 
of their creation, and occasional biographical and other notices. 
Those from Lodge come down to the year 1772; those from Archdall 
to 1789. The entries in the Lords’ Journals of Extinct Peers, and 
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Peers introduced to take their seats, from 1731 to the Union, are 
then quoted. The names and titles of Peers, who never took their 
seats, are next extracted from the King’s Letter Books. The ex- 
tinct and new Peerages, and the Representative Peers elected at and 
since the Union, with the dates of their election, are supplied from 
the useful List kept by Mr. Trundle, the Resident Secretary for Ire- 
land, at the Irish Office, Westminster. Finally, Beatson’s Continua- 
tion of Lodge and Archdall is briefly cited, and this completes the 
account of the Peerage of Ireland. 

A Roll of the Baronets of Ireland, with the dates of their creation, 
follows, from the Lists of Lodge, Archdall, Beatson, and Mr. Trundle. 
It stops at the year 1822. 

A Register of the Commons’ House of Parliament concludes this 
first Part. The names of the Members, with the dates of their elec- 
tion, are arranged according to the places for which they were elected. 
In a few instances these go as far back as the Parliament of 1303, 
but seldom beyond that of 1559. Memoranda are dispersed through 
this Register, of the Charters of Incorporation under which the 
several cities and boroughs exercised the privilege of returning mem- 
bers to parliament. 

At the end of Part I. there is a large Schedule of the Public Esta- 
blishments of Ireland, from 1150 to 1826. It purports to be compiled 
upon the authority of Warrants and Acts of Parliament, and specifies 
all State and Civil Offices, Ordinary as well as Extraordinary, together 
with those for Religion, the Laws, Revenue, and Public Defence. 

Parr 2,.—Part 2 is announced in the preliminary table of con- 
tents to give the Patentee Officers in four of the five departments ; viz. 
Civil Aftairs, Law, Revenue, and Public Defence, from the end of the 
reign of Ex lward I. to the commencement of the reign of George III., 
about which time Lodge’s collections terminate. What it really does 
contain, however, is, first, a List from Lodge, ranging from the year 
1513 to 1773, of Civil and Military Patentee Officers. The founda- 
tion adopted for this section of the work is the Jrish Act, 33 Henry 
VIII. c. 1, which first declared the King of England King of Ireland 
also. It specifies the names of officers, the dates of their appoint- 
ment, and the names of the persons they succeeded, beginning with 
the— 

Cuier Governors, Viceroys, or Lorp Lieurenants, from Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, the first Viceroy, properly speaking, in 1540, 
down to Simon, Earl of Harcourt, 1772; The Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Privy Seal, Masrers or THE Roiis, Masters IN 
Cuancery, Six Clerks in Chancery, Ctenxs and Keepers of the 
Hanaper and Crerks of the Crown, Recisrers In CHANCERY, 
Cursirors or Crierxs and InGrossers, First, Cuter, and Seconp 
Examinators, CLERKS OF Decrees and RecoGnizances, REGISTERS 
or Crerks of the Criancery for the Facurties, Users, Cuier and 
other Justices and Prornonotarigs, and other Orricers of the 
Court of Kine’s Bewcu, Cuter and other Justices, Cusropes Bre- 
vium, and Protnonotaries of the Court of Common PLEas, Lorp 
Hich Treasurers, Vice Treasurers, GENERAL Receivers and 
Treasurers at War, Cuter and other Barons, AupiTors GENERAL, 
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Avupitors of Foreign Accounts, Surveyors, APPRAISERS, VALUERS, 
or Esteemers, and Extensors General of the King’s Honours, Manors, 
Lands, &c.; Surveyors General, Escheators and Feodaries General ; 
Chief and Second Remembrancers; Chief and Second Chamberlains ; 
Clerks of the Peace; Pells; Tallies; Comptrollers of Bills at the 
Receipt of the Exchequer; Clerks of the Pipe and Chief Ingrossers ; 
Comptrollers of the Pipe and Second Ingrossers; Ushers; Transcrip- 
tors; Summonisters and Clerks of the Estreats; Remembrancers and 
Receiversof First Fruits; Pursuviants—all of the Courrof ExcuEequerR, 
from Sir Bartholomew Dillon of Riverston, Knt., Chief Baron, Feb. 1, 
1513, to Anthony Foster, Esq. Chief Baron, September 5, 1766. 
Tue Marsuatts of the Four Courts, from 1546 to 1765. Prime, 
Seconp and Tuirp Seryeants at Law. Arrorneys and SoLicirors 
GENERAL. Keepers of the Recorps in BerMINGHAM’s Tower. 
Jupcss, Recistrers, &c., of the PreroGative Courr. Kuincs AL- 
MONERS. The Principat Secretaries OF Strate, from John Chalo- 
ner, Esq., May 3, 1766 ;—-Patent Dublin, July 10, 1766. CLerxs 
of the Councit; Usners and Keepers of the Councin CHAMBER. 
State Puysicrans, from 1725 to 1770. Uustrer Kines or Arms; 
ATHLONE Pursutvants; Cuter and Seconp SerJeants; Finrst, 
Seconp, and Turrp Pursuivants at Arms. HouseKEEPERS and 
W arprosBe-KEEPERS Of KiLMAYNuAM, and of the Caste of Dusiin; 
GENTLEMEN Porters and Jantrors of the latter. 

An Abstract of the provision made by Charles II., for the purchase 
of the Phenix Park, Dublin, precedes the enumeration of several 
Patent Officers connected with the Establishment to which it belongs: 
—as, Masrers of the Game, RanGers and Keepers of the Puayix 
Park, Masters of the Revers, Directors of State Music, Groom 
PorTERs. 

Miscellaneous Offices follow :—as, CLerks of both Houses or Par- 
LIAMENT, Keepers of the ParLttament House, Kine’s Printers and 
STATIONERS, SENESCHALS of the Kine’s Manors in the County of 
Dus.in, Provosts of Trinity CoLLtece, Dusiin, from Adam Loftus, 
Archbishop of Dublin, and Lord Chancellor, the first Provosts, in 1591, 
to Francis Andrews, LL.D. Patent Dublin, October 28, 1758. 
Crerks of the CuEeque of the Armigs and Garrisons. ADVOCATES 
GENERAL, Puysicians GENERAL of the Army, Masters GENERAL of 
the Orpnance, LiztuTenants of the Orpnance, CLerKs, Comp- 
TROLLERS and Surveyors GENERAL of the Orpnance, Direcrors 
GENERAL and Overseers of Fortirications, Marstats of the 
Army, Commanpers in Cuter and Ligutenants GENERAL of the 
Army and Forces,—together with various other Military Officers and 
placemen. SecretTartes at War, ConsTaBLes and Governors of 
CastLes,—Dublin, Limerick, Athlone, Athy, Sentlegers, Athirdee, 
&c. &c.—and of Forts—Cork, Harbowling, &c. &c. ReEvENvE 
Commissioners, from Sir George Blundell, Bart., Privy Seal, White- 
hall, July 15, 1661—to Richd. Townsend, Esq., Privy Seal, S:. James's, 
December 26, 1772—Patent, Dublin, January 22, 1773. Commis- 
sIoNERS of Revenurt APPEALS. CoMmpTROLLERS GENERAL; Ac- 
COUNTANTs GENERAL, and Surveyors GENERAL of the Customs; 
Surveyors GeneraAL of Excise, and various other Functionaries 
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connected with these departments—such as, Craners, Wharfingers, 
Weighmasters, &c. &c.—for Dublin, the Provinces, and different 
other Ports and Towns. C.uerxs of the Crown and Peace, Com- 
missioners, Clerks, and other Officers of the Court of Warps and 
Liveries, from 1554 to 1625. Commissioners, CLerKs, and Mar- 
SHALS of the CastLE CHaMBER, otherwise the Star CHAMBER of 
Dusiin. Commissioners for Ecciestasticat Cavsss ; their principal 
REGIsTERS, Pursuivants, Gaoters, &c. Presipency Covurts. 
Lorps Presipents; and the Chief and Second Justices; Atror- 
NEYS GENERAL; CLERKS of CounciL; Provosts MarsHaL; SeEr- 
JEANTs at ARMS; CoMMISSARIES; GENERAL Examinators; CLERKS, 
Cottecrors, Porters, &c. of the Presipency Courts of Munster, 
ConnauGcut and ULstrEr. 

After these officers of the Presidency Courts, there is a separate 
chapter of ‘‘ Such Patentee Officers as are of record, for the times pre- 
ceding the Reformation.” It is obvious, that if the order of time had 
been followed—as was to be expected from the preliminary Table of 
Contents—this ought to have opened, and not closed, the present Part. 
Here, however, are set out in rotation from Lodge, Cu1er Governors 
antecedent to Sir Anthony St. Leger, already named, beginning with 
Sir Thomas de Burg, July 16, 1333, and ending with Sir William 
Skeffington, July 30, 1534. Lorps Cuancetiors from Roger Out- 
law, 1321, to Sir William Welles, July 8, 1461. Masters of the 
Rotts and other Cuancery Orricers for the corresponding interval. 
Cuier and other Justices of the K1ne’s BeEncu and Common PLteas; 
Lorp TreasuRERS, CHANCELLORS, Cuier and other Barons of the 
Court or ExcneQuer, and different Officers of these Courts; Attor- 
neys and Solicitors General ; Constables of Castles, Commissioners of 
Revenue and Customs, and, generally, such Patentee Officers as ap- 
pear in the former division of this part, which here terminates. 

Part 3.—The Patentee Officers given in Part 2, it will be remem- 
bered, were first those ranging from the reign of Henry VIII. to 
1773 ; and next, those which Lodge had set forth as being on record 
antecedent to that period, of which the earliest here presented appears 
to belong to 1321. The authority being one and the same for the 
contents of Part 2, their arrangement must be considered peculiarly 
unsatisfactory and inconsequential. It obviously might have easily 
been, and it by no means is, strictly chronological throughout. 

Part 3, begins by going back to more remote documents, and sup- 
plying from original sources—that is to say, from the writs themselves 
—evidences relating to offices in Ireland anterior to the periods em- 
braced by the Lists already described. The Hanaper Records and 
Patent Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, and those in the Tower, the 
Rolls Chapel, Exchequer, and the British Museum in England, furnish 
the contents of this part—the first section of which is taken from the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls in the Tower, and gives the heads of various 
records of the appointment of Justiciaries and King’s Locum-tenants ; 
Conventions between the King and his Justiciaries, and between them 
and the King of Connaught; Pope’s Bulls. The appointment of 
Treasurers, Chancellors, Chief Barons and Chief Justices; Writs for 
levying aids, tallage,—the observance of the English Laws in Ireland ; 
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Coining new Money; opening Mines; grants and enlargements of 
corporate and personal franchises and immunities, from the 8th of 
John to the 22nd of Edward IV. 

The second section of Part 3 enumerates all documents relating to 
Irish Affairs in the Catalogues of the Harleian, Lansdowne, and Cotton 
MSS. in the British Museum. 

The third section contains similar items from the Catalogue of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Library in Lambeth Palace—which, how- 
ever, is incomplete. 

Addenda follow from the Calendar to the Tower Patent Rolls, of 
pieces not previously indicated, together with others from Madox’s 
Exchequer, Jones’s Exchequer, and Extracts from the Abbreviatio 
Rotulorum Originalium, temp. Hen. III. and Edw. I. II. III. 

Two pages of short and unfinished Addenda from the Rot. Parl. 
come next; and then a List of all Patentees of Offices, Benefices, 
Tithes, or Pensions, whose grants passed the Office of Mr. Le Bas 
from 1795 to 1817. These include newly created Peers; Baronets ; 
Bishops ; Deans; Rectors; Vicars; Chanters; Judges; Attorneys and 
Solicitors General; Revenue, Stamp, and other Commissioners ; 
Grantees of Fairs; Constables of Castles, &c. &c. in a chronological 
series, according to the order in which their appointments passed. 

Harris’s Observations on the power anciently entrusted to the 
Three Great Officers of the Crown in Ireland—viz. the Lord Lieute- 
nant, Lord High Chancellor, and Treasurer—are copied from his 
Translation of Ware’s Antiquities at pp. 413—416, 

Synoptical Tables of the Chief Governors, Lord Chancellors, and 
Lord Treasurers, from Ware’s Antiquities, are here inserted to supply 
chasms in Lodge, p. 417. 

There is at page 418, a Schedule of the Establishments of Ireland 
in the years 1760, 1773, and 1775, drawn up from Howard’s Ex- 
chequer, and showing the amount of all payments for Civil and Mili- 
tary Affairs, with the names of the persons paid, and the places on 
account of which the payments were made—together with the Receipts 
and Expense of managing the Hereditary Revenue. 

To conclude these various Catalogues of Patentee Officers, a List 
was next begun, of all Officers on the Patent Rolls of Chancery in 
Ireland, and of those relating to Ireland on the Patent Rolls of Chan- 
cery in England, from the commencement of the reign of George III. 
to 1826; but it was afterwards discovered that the Rolls and Indices 
had not been made up beyond the year 1818, and it thus became 
necessary to propose a Supplemental Part for subsequent appoint- 
ments. Nevertheless, many appointments subsequent to 1818 are 
here registered. The consequence is, that these Lists, besides the 
defects of a confused and unsystematic arrangement, cannot be safely 
depended upon as being thoroughly accurate and complete. 

It only remains to add that the appointments registered here are 
such as have already been described, namely, Lord Lieutenants, 
Chancellors, Judges, Commissioners, Ordnance Officers, and Gover- 
nors of Castles. 

There is a List of Custodes Rotulorum and Sheriffs for the Reign of 
George III., from the Records of the Hanaper Office, Dublin. The 
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Sheriffs are given according to their respective Counties, which are 
placed alphabetically, from Antrim to Roscommon, where the List 
stops short without explanation, and leaves the part unfinished. 

Part 4.—Part 4 differs essentially from all the other parts into 
which the work is divided. The contents are of a more attractive 
character, and supply a liberal amount of information. Instead of 
giving the heads or purports of the archives and muniments of dif- 
ferent public offices, it sets forth the various documents recited in it 
at full length, and these possess considerable historical value. They 
do not, however, exactly correspond with the announcement in the 
preliminary table. 

First, there are Patents and Oaths of Office, King’s Writs, Letters, 
Mandates, Conventions, Grants, &c. from the year 1181, 27 Henry 
Il.—to 1359, 33 Edw. III. It looks, though it is not so stated, as if 
these had not been previously published : a passage or two will suffice 
to give an idea of their nature, and the interest they possess in an his- 
torical point of view. 

They commence with a Writ in the original Latin, which, as it is short, 
we shall translate-—Henry II. to the Archbishops, Bishops, Kings, 
Earls and Barons, &c.—sends William, the son of Adelin, his dapifer, 
to whom he has committed his affairs to be by him dealt with and done 
in his room and stead. 

1208. John, to the King of Connaught, and all other the Kings and 
Magnates of Ireland, sends A., Bishop of Ferns, M., the son of 
Henry, his Justiciary, and Philip de Wygorn, Commanding, &c. 

1217. Henry I1].—The King commands Henry, Archbishop of 
Dublin, to return to Ireland. 

1220. 4 Henry III.—A Convention between the King and Geoffry 
de Marisco, Justiciary of Ireland, by which it is agreed that Geoffry 
shall answer at the King’s Treasury in Dublin for escheats, wards, 
fines, gifts, tallage, reliefs, and aids, arising in Ireland; that out of the 
Assize of Ireland and his reasonable perquisites, besides the foregoing, 
he shall maintain the custody of the county and the King’s Camps, to 
be administered with the Council of Henry, the Archbishop, and 
Richard de Burg; Constables of Castles shall give their sons and 
daughters as hostages to the Archbishop and William Earl Marshall ; 
and as further security, the Justiciary places his son Walter as hostage 
to the King, to be held by William Marshall, until his son Thomas, 
who was in the custody of the Archbishop, shall come to the King, and 
remain so long as it shall please: And William Marshall pledges him- 
self for the faithful service of the Justiciary, and the Justiciary pledges 
all his lands for the due observance of the foregoing, which he swears 
to, &c. 

1233. 17 Henry II[.—The King appoints Randulph, Bishop, &c., 
Chancellor and Keeper of the Seal of England, Chancellor and Keeper 
of the Seal of Ireland, for life. 

1234. 18 Henry I1]1.—The King commands Maurice Fitzgerald, 
Justiciary, to admit G. de Turvill, in all things touching the office of 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

1359. 33 Edward III.—The King commands that no mere Irish 
shall be officer or minister, or receive ordination from a Bishop. 

Interspersed with these documents are some extracts from published 
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works, such as Madox’s Exchequer, page 517, as to Treasurers of 
Ireland accounting at the English Treasury. 

We have next a collection from Prynne’s Animadversions, Amend- 
ments, and Explanations of the Fourth Part of the Institutes. These 
extracts are of the same character, and belong to nearly the same years 
—i.e. from the 6th of John to the 11th of Richard II.—as those last 
quoted ; but they have this additional interest, that Prynne’s comments 
and explanations of them and concurrent public events are also given. 

Extracts follow from Archbishop Usher’s Sylloge Veterum Episto- 
larum, beginning with the Oswalde’s Law Charter of King Edgar, a. p. 
964, and Epistles from Archbishop Lanfranc ad Gothricum Regem 
Dublinii, ad Terdelvacum Hiberniee Regem, ad Domnaldum Hibernie 
Episcopum, &c. &c. 

From page 568 to 585 are extracts from the new edition of Rymer’s 
Feedera, relating to ecclesiastical matters; such as Bulls of Pope 
Alexander III. to Henry II., the Kings and Princes of Ireland, and to 
Christian, Bishop of Lismore, and the Archbishops of Ireland—as to 
the reformation of the Irish, and the submission of the country to the 
English King. The period embraced by these pieces is from the reign 
of Henry II. to that of Edward III. 

Pages 586 to 661 are devoted to extracts from the old edition of 
Rymer, of matters, ecclesiastical and civil, relating to Ireland, not 
inserted before. The first document here set out, is the Finis et Con- 
cordia, between Henry II. and Roderic O'Connor, King of Connaught; 
and the last, a Letter from H. Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
1653. 

A few pieces of the time of Cromwell and Charles II., from Mr. 
Holbrooke’s Papers, and Lists of the contents of the Hanaper Re- 
cords in Dublin for the latter reign, and of the Sheriffs and Justices 
of the Peace during it, conclude the part, and the volume. We shall 
not stop to point how large a portion of this 4th Part is confessedly 
a reprint from well known works, but we cannot refrain from condemn- 
ing the obvious marks of indolence and carelessness manifested by 
the way in which they are inserted. Had the whole been chronolo- 
gically arranged and placed in good order, we might, perhaps, not 
object very gravely to the quantity of old matter set before us. But 
the different authorities seized upon are each gutted separately, so 
that we are hurried forward and then pulled back over and over 
again, until, wearied and exhausted beyond further endurance, we push 
away the volume, with a heavy imprecation upon the head of him who, 
with 12,000/. to spend upon the work, has given such poor value for 
the money. We cannot dismiss the section without observing, as another 
proof of the slovenly manner in which these ponderous and expensive 
volumes have been produced, that one of the earliest and most inte- 
resting records extant respecting the English occupation of Ireland, the 
writ, namely, of Henry II., summoning aid for the Invasion, neither 
finds a place in, nor is once alluded to throughout the work. 

Volume 2 opens with Part 5, in which an Account is presented of 
the Church Establishment of Ireland. The succession of Ecclesi- 
astical Dignitaries deriving under the Crown is taken from Usher, 
Ware, Harris, Prynne, and the Patent Rolls of Chancery in England 
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and Ireland. The Province of Armagh takes precedence: the 
Archbishops of that See are registered from Gelasius Mac Roderick, 
A. D. 1150, to Lord John George Beresford, 1822. The List of Ware 
and Harris ends with Thomas Harris, who died 1724. Short bio- 
graphical and historical notices are contributed of him and his pre- 
decessors, but none of his successors. 

The Suffragan Bishops of the Province of Armagh follow :—those 
from Ware and Harris with biographical memoranda; the rest with- 
out. Supplements of such records on the Patent Rolls of Chancer 
as relate to each See, are annexed under their proper heads. The 
method pursued with regard to the other provinces being similar, this 
account will answer for a description of those of Dublin, Cashel, 
and Tuam, and their respective Suffragans. 

Dr. Beaufort’s Ecclesiastical Map of 1792, or rather the Memoir 
written to illustrate that Map, is introduced at page 89. 

The Royal Presentations, from the Reformation to 1827, are arranged 
according to dioceses, with a distinct chapter for the later Cathedral 
Officers, Prebendaries, Deans, &c. &c. 

Episcopal and other Grants of Glebe Lands are given from the 
Chancery Rolls, from 1760 to 1827, as are the unions and separa- 
tions of parishes, from the reign of George III. 

Next we have an unnecessary reprint of the Ecclesiastical Tables, 
drawn up under the direction of the Board of First Fruits, by the Rev. 
John C. Erck, A.M., which exhibit the reputed Patronage of all 
Benefices, Royal, Episcopal, and Private; the Names of the several 
Appropriators afl Impropriators, with a Summary of the number of 
Parishes, Unions, Benefices, Churches, Glebe Houses, Incumbents, 
and Curates Assistant. No date is given in the Title, but the enumer- 
ations are carried down to the year 1828. There is an account of the 
Unbeneficed Curates of the Established Church, specifying the number 
of years they have officiated, and the amount of their Salaries and Al- 
lowances. This List comes down to 1828. 

A Table of the Abbeys and Monasteries, stating their situations, 
times and titles of Dedication, Founders, Orders, and to whom granted 
after the Dissolution, is borrowed from Harris’s Ware; as are the Dig- 
nitaries of St. Patrick’s Cathedral (a. p. 1219 to 1819), from Mr. W. 
M. Mason’s History. 

Part 6—is made up of Abstracts of the Statutes of Ireland, 
from their Commencement, 3 Edw. II. to the Union—relating to the 
Five Departments of Civil Affairs, Religion, Law, Revenue, and 
Public Defence. There is a corresponding Abstract from the Statutes 
of the United Kingdom, which in the Title is described as ranging 
from 1801 to 1826, inclusive—but which in point of fact comprises 
the Session of 1829, a later date than any other portion of the work 
extends to. 

Part 7—commences with Selections from the Lords’ Journals of 
Ireland, from 1634 to the Union. An Appendix is added of Select 
Parliamentary Papers, from the Journals of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, from their commencement, a. D. 1613, to their conclusion in 
1800. After this is a Catalogue of the principal Parliamentary Ses- 
sional Papers of the United Kingdom relating to Ireland, from 1800 
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to 1826—as the Title announces—but which stops short with Mr. Shaw 
Mason’s Abstract of the Population Returns, printed in the Session of 
1825. This leaves Part 7, which was meant to conclude the work, as 
well as Part 3, incomplete; and it also leaves the projected conclusion, 
in which it was intended to give a brief notice of the English Statutes, 
and the Adjudged Cases on the Law of Offices, not even begun. 
Such is the Liber Munerum Publicorum Hiberniez, an unfinished, 
undigested, and imperfect mass of materials—some very good no 
doubt, others quite worthless, and altogether costing £12,000. Our 
apology for describing its contents at such a length, and we hope it 
will not be deemed an inadequate one, is, that no other account of them 
has appeared in print. Ill as we think of the manner in whicli the 
work has been executed, and doubtful as we are of the possibility of its 
ever being treated as a book of authority, we should nevertheless be 
glad to see it completed, and a printed Index added—without which, 
as we have already stated, it is a worthless encumbrance to any library. 
We now come to the last, and we trust, though full of fear and mis- 
giving while so speaking, that it will prove the most important and com- 
plete series of publications upon the rae se of the Ancient History of 
Ireland. The formation of the Irish Archeeological Society was under- 
taken in 1840. The design is to print for the use of the members, 
many ancient documents and rare tracts which have been buried for 
ages in the libraries of a few public institutions; and thus to rescue 
from comparative oblivion, and supply the historical student with 
materials which might otherwise never have found a publisher, and 
remained, as they now are, never accessible, but under restrictions 
which render their existence nearly worthless. A more interesting, 
patriotic, or praiseworthy object, it is impossible to conceive than that 
proposed by this Society. The materials that lie before it are abundant ; 
and it is most singular and important to note that the antient literature 
of Ireland, or rather what remains of it, is peculiarly rich at the period 
when the literature of Europe is scanty. Their insular position preserved 
to the Irish not a few things which on the Continent and even in England 
were swept away by political revolutions. Our only regret is that the plan 
does not as yet appear to be so happily matured in some of its details 
as is certainly desirable. The Society has now been three years in ex- 
istence, without having gained its full complement of 500 members—no 
very numerous body. To this want of support it is doubtless owing 
that the publications have only been three, and two of those such 
very thin volumes, as to be little more than pamphlets in small quarto. 
The first publication, entitled ‘‘ Tracts relating to Ireland,” con- 
tains—I. The Circuit of Ireland: by Muircheartach Mac Neill, Prince 
of Aileach ; a Poem written in the year 942, by Cormacan Eigeas, Chief 
Poet of the North of Ireland. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, 
by Jonn O'Donovan ;—and II. ‘ A Brief Description of Ireland : 
Made in this year 1589, by Robert Payne vnto XXV. of his part- 
ners for whom he is vndertaker there.” Reprinted from the Second 
Edition, London, 1590, with a Preface and Notes, by AquiLia 
Smiru, M.D. 
The second publication gives—The Annals of Ireland; by James 
Grace of Kilkenny. Edited from the MS. in the Library of Trinity 
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College, Dublin, in the original Latin, with a Translation and Notes, 
by the Rev. Ricnarp Butter, A.B. 

The third volume is ‘‘ The Banquet of Dun-na-n-gedh and the 
Battle of Mag Rath; an Antient Historical Tale, now first published 
from a Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, with a 
Translation and Notes, by Joun O’Donovan. 

So that of five works announced for 1841, one has been abandoned, 
three have appeared, and one remains due; as do all the publications 
for the year 1842 and 1843, except one which appeared in January 
last. Of the four published works, in three volumes, the first and last 
are by far the most curious and interesting. Cormacan Eigeas, or 
the Bard, who died, as his diligent translator tells us, in 948, was the 
friend and follower of Muircheartagh, or Murtogh, commonly called 
the leather-cloak, Prince of Aileach in Ulster. The poem gives an 
account of an expedition undertaken by this warrior to impress the 
people, and more particularly certain rival princes, with the convic- 
tion that he had not only the right to succeed to the sovereignty upon 
the demise of the reigning monarch, but the power to enforce that 
right if it should happen to be disputed. This composition has all the 
marks of verisimilitude. It describes a country and a race such as it is 
natural to suppose Ireland and the Irish to have been at the period 
referred to—the former thinly peopled, but rich in agricultural pro- 
duce; the latter pugnacious, predatory, rude in arms, and plain in 
their attire, as the ‘‘leather-cloaked,” a favourite epithet of the 
Bard, clearly indicates. The translation fully sustains Mr. Donovan’s 
reputation ; it appears faithful and vigorous, and is supplied with an 
introduction and notes which are erudite and sensible. 

Payne’s Brief Description of Ireland is a reprint, somewhat curious 
certainly, but very slight and superficial. The writer was a shrewd, 
plausible man, with no pretension to authorship, and by no means a 
profound authority upon the condition or resources of the country he 
so strongly recommends for the adoption of others. 

Grace’s Annals are much better than Payne’s Description. They 
consist of short chronological memoranda after the manner of Perm- 
bridge in Camden’s Britannia, The author is presumed to have been 
James Grace of Kilkenny, because that name appears in the hand- 
writing of Archbishop Usher upon the original manuscript now in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. A James Grace, stated to have 
been Prior Elect of the Priory of St. John’s, Kilkenny, where he fell 
a victim to the plague, is supposed to have been our author, and he 
wrote, as most monks and learned persons of his age did, in Latin. 
An English translation, not much required, is given in this edition, 
together with a running commentary of notes which are numerous 
and learned. In some of these, however, criticism appears to have 
been rather overdone ; while other, and those very fit opportunities for 
a discreet application of it, have been allowed to escape without 
being turned to any account. We shall give an instance of the two 
kinds adverted to. 

There is no more curious or perplexed incident in the Anglo-Irish 
History of Ireland, than that which relates to the story of Lady Alice 
Kettle and her maid Petronilla, who were tried, and one, if not both, 
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burned for witchcraft, at the instance of Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, in 
1324 or 1325. The parts taken in this proceeding by the Lord Arnold 
Poer and the Lord Deputy Roger Outlaw, Prior of Kilmainham, are 
full of strong interest. Grace’s version of the affair differs in many 
details from that given by Ware and other writers. According to 
them, Lord Arnold fell a victim to the persecution of the Church, and 
died in prison early in the controversy. Grace, however, makes Lord 
Arnold survive the affair, and afterwards enter into his memorable 
quarrel with Maurice the Rhymer, Earl of Desmond. But these 
points have not attracted the learned Editor’s attention. 

An amusing indication occurs at page 29, of the caution with which 
the discoveries of some learned Commentators are to be received. The 
Editor takes some pains to show that Grace was quite mistaken in 
asserting that Hubert be Burg was Lord Justiciary in 1230. The 
truth is, however, that the fact stood as the Annalist had placed it, 
and this the Editor found out, but not until the page containing the 
supposed correction of Grace, had gone to press. The book contains 
a studious note to prove that wrong, which is really right. 

The last is decidedly the best of the three volumes: we might say it 
is the only volume, as the others were little more than pamphlets, while 
the Banquet of Dun-na-n-gedh is really a substantial work. Of this 
battle which was fought in the year 637, the poetical version, now pub- 
lished both in the original Irish and an English translation, was written, 
according to Mr. Donovan, towards the latter end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Like the Prince of Aileach’s Circuit of Ireland, it is to be highly 
prized for the original views it enables us to take of the condition of 
the Irish people—the degree of their civilization, and the character of 
their priesthood—in the remote times of which the events here enlarged 
upon were strange and influential incidents. We would cheerfully 
enter into these topics, but for the length to which this article has ex- 
tended. They contrast strongly with the representations of such 
writers as Keating and Flaherty, respecting the civil state, wealth and 
grandeur of the antient Irish ; and not less so with the opinions of Dr. 
Ledwich, respecting their priesthood and religious tenets and practices. 
Mr. O'Donovan in this second performance fully confirms the favour- 
able impression made upon our minds by his first translation. He 
adduces a body of laborious learning in his notes, such as few Irish 
scholars we apprehend but himself could muster; and approves him- 
self throughout a just, forcible, strong-minded writer. The Society 
to which he belongs has every reason to be proud of his acquirements, 
and the manner in which he has placed them at its service, in the 
two performances we have been happy to notice. 

Under every possible aspect, we are bound to regard the insti- 
tution of the Irish Archeological Society as an event of great 
interest, and shall be happy to mark its prosperous advancement. 
There can be no question raised as to the literary treasures lying 
within the reach of the Council; but there seems, unfortunately, 
room for serious doubts as to their means of availing themselves of 
those treasures. This, perhaps, is principally to be ascribed to the 
constitution of the Society, which is limited in number and high 
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College, Dublin, in the original Latin, with a Translation and Notes, 
by the Rev. Ricnarp Butter, A.B. 

The third volume is ‘‘ The Banquet of Dun-na-n-gedh and the 
Battle of Mag Rath; an Antient Historical Tale, now first published 
from a Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, with a 
Translation and Notes, by Joun O’Donovan. 

So that of five works announced for 1841, one has been abandoned, 
three have appeared, and one remains due; as do all the publications 
for the year 1842 and 1843, except one which appeared in January 
last. Of the four published works, in three volumes, the first and last 
are by far the most curious and interesting. Cormacan Kigeas, or 
the Bard, who died, as his diligent translator tells us, in 948, was the 
friend and follower of Muircheartagh, or Murtogh, commonly called 
the leather-cloak, Prince of Aileach in Ulster. The poem gives an 
account of an expedition undertaken by this warrior to impress the 
people, and more particularly certain rival princes, with the convic- 
tion that he had not only the right to succeed to the sovereignty upon 
the demise of the reigning monarch, but the power to enforce that 
right if it should happen to be disputed. This composition has all the 
marks of verisimilitude. It describes a country and a race such as it is 
natural to suppose Ireland and the Irish to have been at the period 
referred to—the former thinly peopled, but rich in agricultural pro- 
duce; the latter pugnacious, predatory, rude in arms, and plain in 
their attire, as the ‘‘leather-cloaked,” a favourite epithet of the 
Bard, clearly indicates. The translation fully sustains Mr. Donovan’s 
reputation ; it appears faithful and vigorous, and is supplied with an 
introduction and notes which are erudite and sensible. 

Payne’s Brief Description of Ireland is a reprint, somewhat curious 
certainly, but very slight and superficial. The writer was a shrewd, 
plausible man, with no pretension to authorship, and by no means a 
profound authority upon the condition or resources of the country he 
so Strongly recommends for the adoption of others. 

Grace’s Annals are much better than Payne’s Description. They 
consist of short chronological memoranda after the manner of Pem- 
bridge in Camden’s Britannia, The author is presumed to have been 
James Grace of Kilkenny, because that name appears in the hand- 
writing of Archbishop Usher upon the original manuscript now in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. A James Grace, stated to have 
been Prior Elect of the Priory of St. John’s, Kilkenny, where he fell 
a victim to the plague, is supposed to have been our author, and he 
wrote, as most monks and learned persons of his age did, in Latin. 
An English translation, not much required, is given in this edition, 
together with a running commentary of notes which are numerous 
and learned. In some of these, however, criticism appears to have 
been rather overdone ; while other, and those very fit opportunities for 
a discreet application of it, have been allowed to escape without 
being turned to any account. We shall give an instance of the two 
kinds adverted to. 

There is no more curious or perplexed incident in the Anglo-Irish 
History of Ireland, than that which relates to the story of Lady Alice 
Kettle and her maid Petronilla, who were tried, and one, if not both, 
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1324 or 1325. The parts taken in this proceeding by the Lord Arnold 
Poer and the Lord Deputy Roger Outlaw, Prior of Kilmainham, are 
full of strong interest. Grace’s version of the affair differs in many 
details from that given by Ware and other writers. According to 
them, Lord Arnold fell a victim to the persecution of the Church, and 
died in prison early in the controversy. Grace, however, makes Lord 
Arnold survive the affair, and afterwards enter into his memorable 
quarrel with Maurice the Rhymer, Earl of Desmond. But these 
points have not attracted the learned Editor’s attention. 

An amusing indication occurs at page 29, of the caution with which 
the discoveries of some learned Commentators are to be received. The 
Editor takes some pains to show that Grace was quite mistaken in 
asserting that Hubert be Burg was Lord Justiciary in 1230. The 
truth is, however, that the fact stood as the Annalist had placed it, 
and this the Editor found out, but not until the page containing the 
supposed correction of Grace, had gone to press. The book contains 
a studious note to prove that wrong, which is really right. 

The last is decidedly the best of the three volumes: we might say it 
is the only volume, as the others were little more than pamphlets, while 
the Banquet of Dun-na-n-gedh is really a substantial work. Of this 
battle which was fought in the year 637, the poetical version, now pub- 
lished both in the original Irish and an English translation, was written, 
according to Mr. Donovan, towards the latter end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Like the Prince of Aileach’s Circuit of Ireland, it is to be highly 
prized for the original views it enables us to take of the condition of 
the Irish people—the degree of their civilization, and the character of 
their priesthood—in the remote times of which the events here enlarged 
upon were strange and influential incidents. We would cheerfully 
enter into these topics, but for the length to which this article has ex- 
tended. They contrast strongly with the representations of such 
writers as Keating and Flaherty, respecting the civil state, wealth and 
grandeur of the antient Irish ; and not less so with the opinions of Dr. 
Ledwich, respecting their priesthood and religious tenets and practices. 
Mr. O'Donovan in this second performance fully confirms the favour- 
able impression made upon our minds by his first translation. He 
adduces a body of laborious learning in his notes, such as few Irish 
scholars we apprehend but himself could muster; and approves him- 
self throughout a just, forcible, strong-minded writer. The Society 
to which he belongs has every reason to be proud of his acquirements, 
and the manner in which he has placed them at its service, in the 
two performances we have been happy to notice. 

Under every possible aspect, we are bound to regard the insti- 
tution of the Irish Archeological Society as an event of great 
interest, and shall be happy to mark its prosperous advancement. 
There can be no question raised as to the literary treasures lying 
within the reach of the Council; but there seems, unfortunately, 
room for serious doubts as to their means of availing themselves of 
those treasures. This, perhaps, is principally to be ascribed to the 
constitution of the Society, which is limited in number and high 
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priced. We know of no literary body of this kind, from the 
Roxburgh Club downwards, which being founded upon such prin- 
ciples, has not proved a failure. By all who desire the conti- 
nuance of the Irish Archeological Society, this fact, drawn from 
English experience, will deserve to be well considered. The Council 
and members at this moment require £5 for an admission into 
their body, and the publications promised during the current year, 
and they have to give for that sum only three quartos, two of them 
very thin—the first containing only 99, and the second 182 pages. Is 
it surprising, under such circumstances, that they have not been able 
to obtain in three years the small number of 500 members, to which 
they have restricted themselves, or that of the 241 members who were 
enrolled in 1840, only 86 paid their subscriptions in 1842? If we 
may be allowed to offer a suggestion, where a good one seems to be so 
much wanted, we would earnestly recommend the gentlemen under 
whose praiseworthy auspices the Society has been founded, to abolish 
their admission fee, and before it is too late adopt the plan of the 
Camden Society. That is popular and flourishes, because it has 
been thrown open to 1200 members, and is cheap. According to the 
last accounts we have seen, the receipts for 1841 amounted to 
£1,404 19s. 10d.; and there was a balance in the Bank of £489, 
besides £574 in the 3 per Cents.* We should be delighted to see the 
Irish Archeeological Society in a state of similar strength and wealth. 
But until some marked improvement takes place in its funds and 
numbers, our hopes must remain faint, however strong our wishes that 
it will prove worthy of the labours to which it is devoted, and the 
circumstances out of which it has sprung. 





* The views of the Council, we understand, are, that the subject-matter to which 
they have applied themselves, is not sufficiently attractive to become popular and 
bring a numerous body of subscribers. They do not deny that the rule which 
requires an entrance-fee of 3/. must operate to limit the Society to those who can 
afford to pay that sum, and who feel a sufficient interest in its success to do so. They 
have, however, it would appear, resolved to adhere to the rule, upon deliberate con- 
sideration, because they are of opinion that they bave difficulties to contend with 
which are not experienced by the Camden, Shakspeare, or Parker Societies. They 
say they are about to bring to light a class of literature perfectly unique, and for 
which the public is not well prepared—in favour of which no excitement has been 
raised like that which patronises the Parker Society, for instance, and with which no 
popular names are identified, such as those of Shakspeare and Camden, to give a 
passport to public support. They have to dig up from its obscurity ‘‘ the reading 
that has never been read,”’ and rescue from oblivion the remains of a language con- 
fined to a small portion of a small island, and for the most part spoken only by the 
peasantry. It is necessary, therefore, as they conceive, to exact some pledge from 
the members that they will not abandon the Council, and hence the heavy entrance 
fee, in order that every;member may feel in a manner obliged to continue his subscrip- 
tion, were it only for the sake of getting value for his money. Giving all due weight 
to these reasons, and to the character of the gentlemen who are acting upon them, 
it is nevertheless, we fear, but too apparent that they are insufficient—that the pre- 
mises upon which they proceed are not maintainable. The Council as yet has not 
been able to keep its promises, and the members are in peril of being reduced to the 
extremity of getting no return for their subscriptions, whether paid or unpaid. 
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ROUGH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN SPAIN. 


FOUND IN THE SABRETASCHE OF A STAFF OFFICER. 
No. II. 





J’ai vu les moeurs de mon temps et j’ai publi¢ ces lettres. —Jean Jacques Rousseau. 





Wuat motive may have taken the Author of these Sketches out to 
Spain—whether a truant disposition, ‘‘ the Res Angusta domi,” or a 
Quixotic admiration of the cause of Innocence and Liberty, as that of 
Her little Majesty Isabel Segunda, and Her August Mother, Maria 
Christina, by their partisans, was so poetically styled— is a question I 
have not the vanity to suppose that the most curious temperament will 
ever dream of asking. Suffice it to say, therefore, that one fine morn- 
ing, inthe month of August, 1835, I found myself on the Mole of San- 
tander, amid a forest of waving plumes, a link of a military tail ad- 
vancing with measured step, in cadence to the very faint Vivas of the 
Ayuntamiento and other official Magnificoes of that good town, who 
in most antiquated cut coats, and indescribable looking cocked hats, 
were drawn up to receive us. This freezing reception on the very 
threshold of the land struck me at once as auguring most unfavourably 
of the disposition of the mountaineers towards their new allies—of 
that however more anon. I must now crave a word or two more, by 
way of preface. 

The following sketches are the results of nearly three years active ser- 
vice in Spain, of access to the very best sources of information, and of 
personal intercourse with most of the principal actors in the great 
drama of events in which I took a humble part. And yet, gentle 
reader, think not that I am going to offer a detailed account of those 
events, or to solve the living problem that Spain presents—that problem 
which has proved another “ pons asinorum” to the most astute diplo- 
matists. Vaya! Vaya! The mixed blood of the Cantabrian, Cartha- 
ginian, Roman, Goth, and Moor, which flows in the veins of the Spa- 
niard, flows, as Chateaubriand so justly remarks, as no other blood 
does; their ideas of justice and injustice are measured bya different scale 
from ours. In fact, whether he loves or he hates, the Spaniard knows 
no ‘* mezzo termine” between a ‘* Viva’’ or a ‘* Muera.” Itisto this 
peculiarity of character that may be attributed that indifference to human 
suffering, that stern and unrelenting cruelty, which so distinguish the 
nation, and marked the course of the late contest by sanguinary 
phases, so revolting to humanity. The war of extermination that was 
waged anterior to the Eliot Convention, and subsequently by Cabrera, 
in Aragon and Valencia—the atrocities committed during the popular 
commotions at Barcelona, Saragoza, Valencia, Malaga, and other 
places—the Durango Decree—the ruthless career of the monsters Ca- 
brera and Balmaceda, have written the history of the civil war in Spain 
in characters of blood, and have filled its annals with scenes, which for 
startling effect will vie with any that the pages of romance can present. 
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It is now nearly nine years since Santos Ladron first raised the 
standard of Don Carlos in Navarre ; and for nearly seven years Europe 
beheld the singular spectacle of four mountain provinces, with a super- 
ficial extent of only 553 square leagues, and a population of little more 
than half a million, not only opposing a successful resistance to the ef- 
forts of the rest of the Spanish monarchy to subdue them—baffiing the 
strategic combinations of its most skilful generals—defeating in succes- 
sion every army sent against them—consuming three Foreign Legions, 
and sporting with the naval co-operation of Great Britain, but actually 
extending the principles they upheld into the other provinces of the 
kingdom. With the rapidity of the Sirocco their expeditions swept 
across the latitudinal extent of the Spanish peninsula, from the French 
frontier to the ancient pillars of Hercules; and twice since the com- 
mencement of the struggle was the wild hurrah of the Navarrese moun- 
taineer heard under the walls of the capital itself. At one moment the 
prodigious development of the insurrection in Catalonia, Valencia, and 
Aragon, andthe numerous partidas disseminated through the provinces 
of La Mancha, Estremadura, Galicia, and the two Castilles, cut out 
occupation for half the army of the Queen; while the factions of Na- 
varre, and the Vascongada provinces presented an imposing and con- 
centrated mass of thirty thousand men,—an army inured to the toils 
of war, organized, to a certain extent, for the operations of a regular, 
and, to the fullest, for those of a guerilla warfare, totally unassailable 
on its own ground, and holding in check one hundred thousand men 
of the best troops in Spain, while resting on four strong places, a line 
of twenty fortified posts, and the barrier of a great river—an insur- 
rection finally closed, not by force of arms, but by treachery in its own 
ranks, and a diplomatic convention ! 

Such splendid results, and obtained apparently against so over- 
whelming an array of force, have obviously tended to disparage in the 
eyes of Europe the military reputation of the Queen’s generals, and the 
tactical composition of her armies. But the page of History teems with 
examples of the signal influence which the physical configura- 
tion of a country has in every age exercised upon the operations of 
war. Even at the moment at which I write, the successful resistance, 
which, under cover of their mountain barriers, the Circassians are op- 
posing to the gigantic power of Russia, adds another bright example 
to the list, and attests how frequently that element has sported with 
the most profound combinations of military science, and all the efforts 
of the most powerfully constituted armies. 

Numerous have been the struggles which in every age the Basque 
provinces and Navarre have sustained against the various nations that 
have successively overran or conquered the Iberian peninsula. On 
every rock is inscribed in the blood of the stranger the recollection of 
the glorious and successful resistance of other days. The invention of 
gunpowder has produced a revolution in the art of war; but the face of 
the land, and the character and habits of its people, in all their essen- 
tial features, are the same; and the description left us by the Latin 
poet, in the reign of Augustus, of the Cantabrian mountaineer, with 
equal justice applies to his descendant of the present day. 

But not alone to these physical advantages must the protracted 
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duration of the struggle be attributed: the singular character of 
the people themselves was an almost equally powerful element of 
resistance. 

Over these mountain provinces, Greek, Carthaginian, Roman, Goth 
and Moor, have passed, and scarce left a trace behind ; amid the suc- 
cessive revolutions of different empires, and the varying phases of 
civilization, their inhabitants have preserved their original type—thus 
affording a striking example of the influence of the physical configura- 
tion of territory upon the human character. Secluded amid their 
native fastnesses, limited in their communications with the neigh- 
bouring provinces, their sensibilities confined to a narrow surface run 
proportionably deep, and impart to them that peculiarity of character, 
of which singleness of purpose, obstinate pertinacity, patient endurance, 
and above alla reverential attachment to local customs, institutions 
and old traditions, form the leading features ; passions which, once in- 
flamed by religious or political fanaticism, often sport with the astutest 
rules of diplomacy, and baffle the profoundest combinations of military 
science, 

With very few exceptions the whole of the inhabitants of the revolted 
provinces were opposed to the Queen’s Government. Reverses and 
defeat appeared only to stimulate them to new exertion, while over- 
whelming ignominy and disgrace were the sure portion of those who 
quitted the ranks of the army and retired to their homes ; the women 
on these occasions rivalling the men in reviling their recreant country- 
men. In fact the exaltation of the females tar exceeded that of the 
opposite sex. Such was their enthusiastic devotion to the cause of 
Don Carlos, that in some instances they shrunk not from offering up 
at its shrine even the brightest ornament of their sex. ‘* Go,” saida 
beautiful Navarrese maiden toa young officer of the royal guard, whose 
native village was occupied by a detachment of his regiment, and who, 
to wile away the monotony of his garrison life, had sought to seduce 
this mountain belle—‘‘ Go,” said she at length to her admirer, ‘‘ quit 
the ranks of the usurping Queen, join those of your legitimate King, 
and I will refuse you—nothing !’”” I am happy to add that the loyalty 
of the guardsman was proof even against such temptation. 

One of the means used by the Carlist authorities to delude the popu- 
lation, was the reports of foreign assistance, which were skilfully circu- 
lated. When we first entered Trevino, I was told by the alcalde that 
only a few days before he had been assured by some Carlist officers of 
rank, that an army of 80,000 Russians were on the eve of entering 
Spain to support Don Carlos. 

Strange that a conviction of the power of Russia to interfere in this 
way, should be felt alike on the plains of India and on the mountains 
of Spain. I have heard the same thoughts expressed in other 
countries as well as in Spain, when farther off from Spain than Spain 
is from England. I have heard old soldiers and politicians talk as if 
they thought that Europe was slumbering, while the ever restless tide 
of Russian ambition was still rolling on, and gathering strength with 
every breaker. But so it is—in Spain, a vague and undefinable dread of 
evil from the side of this northern power, has seized upon the minds of 
the people. Often, to beguile the tedium of the march, I have heard 
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the Spanish soldiers singing to a wild and beautiful air, their defiance 
of the northern barbarian :— 


Se dicen que vienen Los Rusos 
Se dicen que vienen Los Rusos 
Si Vienen aqui moriran 

Liaru! Liaru! 


In Spain, in spite of all that has been said and written to the contrary, 
the revolutionary spirit has not yet germinated in the mass. In the 
late struggle not one generous or truly patriotic passion was called into 
play. It was not, as in 1808, a question of national independence, or 
of national dignity, two simple ideas that came home to every bosom, 
but a mere question of succession, in which the great mass of the nation 
took no interest— not that in reality the struggle had its origin in a 
question of succession, but on the contrary, from the collision of those 
two great antagonistical principles of federalism and centralization, 
which at the present day are uplifting the political soils of so many 
other states, both in Europe and America. It is this that renders 
the solution of the Spanish question so extremely difficult, and has 
hitherto sported with the wisdom of all her statesmen, from the days of 
Alberoni downwards. For in Spain, as 1 believe I have already 
observed, every useful establishment requires an innovation, and every 
innovation sacrifices a pre-existing interest. 

During the first periods of the war, the operations of the Queen’s 
generals were of a rude and unscientific character, which exhausted their 
own strength, while it aggrandized that of the insurrection. They were 
moreover marked by a total absence of that judicious policy, whieh in 
a civil war often achieves even more than the force of arms. Amidst 
the tumult of intestine dissensions, social institutions lose their influence, 
and often times nature herself clamours in vain for her rights. The 
rancorous animosity of party spirit, the pride of victory, the recollection 
of recent injuries, and the apprehension of fresh dangers, inflame the 
passions and silence the voice of pity. To allay this fever of the 
blood, to calm the popular rage by every possible means, to display at 
once an admixture of well-timed clemency and severity, and above all 
of rigid justice, are the first elements of success. Now the acts of un- 
called-for rigour committed at first by the Queen’s authorities, drove the 
population to an almost frantic desperation, and imparted to the war, 
that stern, ruthless and exterminatory character, which roused the horror 
and indignation of the civilized world. 

The anecdote of Zumalacarreguy and a party of officers of the 
Queen’s army, among whom was the Conde de Via Manuel, made 
prisoners at Alegria, and whom he shot, malgré lui, on finding that 
the officers for whom he would have exchanged them had been already 
passés par les armes by the Queen’s generals, has been too often re- 
peated to require a repetition in this place. But the following will be 
found to vie in interest with it. This was the Estella tragedy, the 
execution of General Guergué and of four other Carlist officers of rank, 
who were shot by order of Marotto, a short time previous to the Con- 
vention of Bergara. 


Marotto had, it appeared, received timely information of the plot 
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hatching to hurl him from his command, and with the rapidity of the 
eagle at one fell swoop he pounced upon his prey. His measures were 
accordingly laid with equal sagacity, promptitude, and profound dis- 
simulation, so that his unfortunate victims were fairly meshed in his 
toils, before even they were aware that he possessed the slightest sus- 
picion of their intentions. When all was ready for firing the train he 
had so skilfully laid, General Guergué, the most influential by his rank 
and antecedents, of the conspirators, received by an orderly officer an 
invitation to go and take chocolate at Marotto’s quarters. Guergué 
went, and was received by Marotto with that air of polished urbanity, 
frankness, and cordiality, which he can so well assume. The conver- 
sation between the two chiefs turned upon indifferent topics. In the 
meantime the cup of chocolate, followed by the glass of iced water, and 
the snow-white bolado, its never-failing concomitant, had been sipped 
—Guergué, perfectly unconscious of what was to follow, had ignited 
his cigarillo, and was about to pursue the previous subject ‘of their 
colloguy—when Marotto, in a tone of the most studied indifference, 
asked him if he had heard anything of the rumours of an approaching 
insurrectionary movement among the troops—‘‘ Nada, absolutamente 
nada, mi General”—( Nothing, absolutely nothing,) replied Guergue, 
adding at the same time, that for the good disposition of his own divi- 
sion he could pledge himself; that the whole affair, he was convinced, 
was a gross fabrication; probably ‘* some weak invention of the enemy.” 
—‘ Mucho me alegro, mucho me alegro, amigo” —(I am delighted, my 
friend,) said Marotto, ‘‘ to hear this,” and immediately turned the con- 
versation to another subject, upon which he dilated for some time, 
when he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Con que. So, then, you attach no 
credit to the rumour of an approaching revolt?” Guergué reiterated 
his former opinion. Marotto paused, took from his case another ciga- 
rillo, ignited it, and appeared for some moments to be bent on nothing 
but the pleasure of inhaling its aromatic fragrance; when, throwing 
himself back on his chair, he took from the breast of his coat a paper, 
which he held up to Guergue, and coolly asked him if he recognised 
the handwriting. Guergue looked at the paper, and at a single glance 
he read his doom—the letter was from himself to one of the conspi- 
rators, and its possession by Marotto told but too plainly that all was 
revealed. But the dark, martial countenance of the Carlist chief in this 
moment of trial changed not a muscle. Scorning all further subterfuge 
or evasion, he boldly avowed himself as its author. ‘* Lo siento, lo 
siento muchissimo,” (I deeply regret it,) said Marotto, with freezin 
irony, ‘‘ pues que me quedara un triste deber a executor,” (for I shall 
have a sad duty to perform.) This sad duty, his victim, from his know- 
ledge of the unrelenting character of his countryman, but too well 
knew would be an order for his immediate execution. He accordingly 
rose from his seat, and sternly saluting Marotto, he took off his sword, 
and was led off by a strong guard. 

In one short hour after this extraordinary scene, the measured ste 
of infantry in the Plaza of Estella—the deep-toned ruffle of the hollow 
drum—followed by the ringing fire of a platoon, proclaimed to its in- 
habitants that the unfortunate Guergué ‘‘ had quaffed from the hands 
of the executioner the sherbet of martyrdom.” 
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The sanguinary character which the contest assumed robbed it of 
all the usages of civilized warfare ; hence a continual fire was kept up 
between the advanced posts. On these occasions the war of words 
and invective was quite Homeric, and generally preceded les voies du 
fait ;—the terms usually applied to the Queen’s troops were the very 
complimentary epithets of Defensores de la Reina p—a, ‘‘ Defenders 
of the Harlot Queen.” To the Legion, those of Sangre vendida and 
mercenarios, to which our men usually replied by those of Poca ropa, 
mal Espanol, and certain other polite appellations, which it would put 
the modesty of our language to the blush were I to attempt their trans- 
lation. A few days after the general attack made by the enemy on 
our lines before St. Sebastian, on the 6th of June, in which they had 
been signally defeated, | reached one of the outlying pickets as the 
day was dawning ; the sun was just rising, clothing in his most roseate 
hues the lofty peaks of the Pyrenees, and casting their long shadows 
on the broad bosom of the Atlantic; dense mists were rising from 
the valleys, and gradually veiling the dark forms of the mountains ; 
the occasional fire of musketry, and the wild scream of the Carlists 
broke with singular effect on the stillness of the morn. When I reached 
our outlying picket, composed of Chapelgorries, I found it parleying 
with that of the enemy, from which it was only separated by a narrow 
ravine. Tlie scene was singularly wild and picturesque; some of the 
men were stretched on the ground wrapped in their cloaks, smoking 
their cigaritos, others cleaning their arms, while the officers in com- 
mand werecarrying on a conversation across the ravine. When I arrived 
the colloquy was drawing to a close, for the Christino officer was tel- 
ling the Carlist, that after the result of their last attack all hope of 
success on their part was chimerical ; and moreover that 50,000 French 
troops were on the eve of crossing the frontier. ‘* Ya lo creo,” rejoined 
the Carlist, (1am convinced of that,) ‘* pero-sera todavia larga la lucha” 
—(the struggle will still be a protracted one)—‘ and,” he added, “‘ you 
may tell the English officer standing by your side, that few of his country- 
men will return home to tell the tale;”’ with that, raising courteously his 
white Boyna, he saluted us and retired into an adjoining copse, from 
whence, not a minute afterwards, there came whizzing past me a bullet, 
evidently intended as the guod erat demonstrandum of the Carlist’s 
theorem. On my asking the officer commanding the post if he had 
any report to make, he smiled, and replied, ‘‘ Solamente lo que U.S. a 
visto Caballero.”’ 

At that time the belief of the intervention of France was very pre- 
valent. On one occasion, it having been announced to the Carlist 
outposts that a French army was about to cross the frontier, the laco- 
nism of the answer given was truly Spartan :—‘‘ We know it, and have 
been digging their graves for the last week past.” 

Sull none are all evil; the most sanguinary struggles have their 
moments of truce—and even the dark character of this war was occa- 
sionally relieved by some bright scintillations of a more generous 
feeling. 

On one fine summer’s evening in August, 1836, the lieutenant- 
general, Lord John Hay, Captain Maitland, of H. M.S. Tweed, Don 
Valentine de Lezama, and the writer of this note, rode to our advanced 
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post on the Hernani road. After remaining for some time, with his 
glass fixed on the enemy’s position, the General suddenly plunged into 
the ravine which flanked the Carlist post. Lezama and myself spurred 
after him ; and as we descended the steep side of the ravine, we observed 
a Carlist sentinel within sixty yards of us bring up his firelock to the 
present, and take a deliberate aim at the general. In another moment 
there might have been a vacant seat for Westminster; but a Carlist 
officer sprang suddenly from behind a thicket, with one hand he 
dashed the soldier’s piece to the ground, and with the other courte- 
ously raising his cap, cried out to us—** Caballeros, request his Excel- 
lency to retire, or we must fire.” 

At this post a kind of tacit truce was at length established between 
the two parties, On a Sunday, or féte day, when the weather was 
fine, it became a favourite promenade for the inhabitants of St. Sebas- 
tian and of Hernani, who used to meet and converse at the two posts. 
Nothing could be more beautiful and wild than the scene which, on 
these occasions, it used to present. In its front, the stern dark forms 
of the mountains, every peak of which stood out in bright relievo in 
the clear blue sky—behind, the fair white city, with its castle towering 
above it—and at its feet the broad expanse of the Atlantic Ocean, still 
and unruffled as a mountain lake-—Around the various uniforms of 
either army, the stately forms of the long-haired Guipuzcanas, whose 
party-coloured ‘“‘ coiffures” formed a beautiful contrast with the 
dark and graceful mantillas of the females of the higher ranks of 
society. 

It was on one of these occasions that I was accosted by an officer of 
the National Guard, with a very pretty girl hanging on his arm, who 
requested me to ask the lieutenant-general to allow a parley to be 
sounded, as the sister of his companion had arrived at the opposite 
post from Tolosa, for the purpose of seeing her, after a separation of 
three years. The general gave his consent—the wild notes of our bugle 
reverberated through the valleys, and was immediately responded to by 
that of the enemy. In an instant the two parties were observed ad- 
vancing from either post, accompanied by an officer and a Cura; and 


a few moments afterwards the two sisters were locked in each other’s 
arms! 


Nevertheless, on more than one occasion the assembled groups at 
this post were suddenly dispersed by an unexpected fire of musketry, 
which was generally brought on by the invectives it was so much the 
fashion of both parties to apply to their adversaries; the sauve qui 
peut which immediately followed, especially on the part of the female 
spectators, may be more easily imagined than described. 

I have often been struck with the air of calm and dignified repose 
with which young and delicate females would stand within two 
hundred yards of the enemy’s posts. There is a singular admixture 
of heroism and softness in the Spanish female character. A short time 
before I left St. Sebastian, two soldiers were shot on the glacis of 
that fortress. The young ladies of the family in which I was quartered, 
one of the most respectable in the place, told me, that with their 
glasses they had had a delightful view of the execution from the roof 
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of the house.* But, as Byron so beautifully described them, thie 
‘* women of Spain are no race of Amazons, but formed for all the soft 
witcheries of love.” The attention paid to the wounded in the hos- 
pitals of St. Sebastian, by females of the highest rank in the place, 
must be in the memory of all who served in the Legion. And if the 
circumstances of the times may have exercised a certain influence on 
their character, still the description of the noble poet holds good to 
this day—” 
‘‘ Unlike remoter females famed for sickening prate, 
Their minds are nobler sure, their charms perchance as great.” 

In fact, in spite of their want of education—whether it results from 
climate, or from what other cause, I know not—there is certainly a 
great witchery of manner about the women of Spain, a grace and 
nobility in their forms of expression which those of other coun- 
tries, with a much higher degree of intellectual culture, do not attain. 
On the other hand, I grant there is a reverse side to this picture ; but, 
as Montesquieu observes— 

“ Chaque pays a ses coutumes, ses manieres et ses loix.” 

As in all powerful organizations, the Spaniard to great vices unites 
great virtues. Brave, patient, faithful, and endowed with the most un- 
shaken constancy, he despises all the superfluities of life—nor is he, 
like the other nations of Europe, devoured with the thirst of fortune. 
In all the relations of life he displays a stern frugality, which is the 
highest order of existence. In Spain, the surface alone is corrupt ; the 
heart of the nation is sound, and contains all the elements of future 
greatness. Ifthe Spaniard be more given to violence than any other, 
it must at the same time be remarked that he gives his own life with 
the same indifference as he takes that of his neighbour. Neither does 
murder or rapine excite the same horror as elsewhere. Their notions 
of property are somewhat vague and undefined; the detestation of 
labour but too often leads to the most culpable aggressions; but, 
looking to the constitution of the country, it was impossible that the 
people should not be such as they are. The only wonder is, that they 
are really not worse. Ground to the earth by an insatiable taxation— 
pillaged by the Escribanos, a far greater curse than the monks—de- 
livered over without the slightest guarantee to the tender mercies of 
a corrupt justice—to tribunals where money is all—a prey to the 
venality of a bureaucracy, whose cupidity is proverbial ;—they are 
always on the defensive, and their aggressions are only reprisals. 
Hobbes has advanced that society is a state of warfare. The Spanish 
people apply this axiom in all its rigour. They laugh at and despise 
the follies of their government. The government and its subjects 
form two distinct people; the former enact laws, the latter violate 
them whenever it suits their interests or convenience. Under this 
point of view Spain is, ‘‘ par excellence,” the country of practical liberty ; 
and in spite of its kings, its grandees, its clergy, and its castes, is 
essentially the most democratic country in Europe. The sentiment of 
Christian equality has deeply infiltrated itself into the manners of the 
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nation; and it would not be difficult to prove that the old Spanish 
monarchy was de facto but a theocratic military democracy. The 
highest functions were not given to birth. In one hundred archbishops 
or bishops not ten of noble race can be found. Equally so was it with 
the captains-general—there were no villains, in the feudal sense of the 
word, The Labrador always enjoyed a high degree of consideration, 
and every institution tended to exalt the feeling of personal consequence. 
Hence that proud bearing and that sense of national dignity which 
so characterise the Spaniard. There is something, too, in his very 
crimes of a grandiose character. If he kills, it is from jealousy or 
hatred. If urged by indigence to the commission of crime, he takes 
boldly to the mountains. These are barbarous, ferocious, and anti- 
social instincts, but destitute, at the same time, of all that is low and 
ignoble. They argue great energy and audacity, vices the offspring 
of a defective social system, but which, under a better state of things, 
might have been turned to the benefit of right and good order. 

If any thing were wanting to pourtray the singular character of the 
people of Spain, and the peculiar phasis of civilization she presents, it 
would be the extraordinary and adventurous career of her Guerilla 
chiefs. There is something in the Guerilla, taken in conjunction with 
the magnificent scenery of his native mountains, and the perilous 
nature of his wild and adventurous existence, which powerfully 
appeals to the imagination ; it isa dark and fierce type of the human 
character peculiar to Spain alone, or to her ci-devanét American colo- 
nies, where the careers of Paez, Guerrero, Vitoria, and others, during 
the South American revolutionary war, and the subsequent internal 
dissensions which have agitated the new republics of that hemisphere, 
are distinguished by the same features as those of the Guerillas of the 
mother country. 

Who has not heard of the soldier priest, the Cura Merino, now in his 
80th year, but who retains all the mental sagacity, fire and vigour of 
his youth, and whose life has been one continued romance of the most 
startling character. When he first raised the standard of revolt in 
Castile, after the death of Ferdinand, he established for some days 
his head-quarters at Breviesca, and billeted himself on the posoda 
outside one of the gates of the town. The posadera told me that he 
never once went to bed ; and the greatest part of the night he passed 
in pacing the corridor of the inn with a huge carabine under his arm. 
The only repose he took was during the day, at short intervals, which 
he did by resting his head against the wall. When about to depart, 
he sent for the posadera, and giving her what money he possessed, 
he told her that Dios and Don Carlos would pay her the difference ; 
with this he gave her his benediction, and putting spurs to his horse 
rode off. 

The Cura Merino was a great favourite of Ferdinand, by whom he 
was made a prebend of Valencia, one of the best ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments in Spain, and almost at the same time a colonel in the army. 
Upon the cuff of the rich habit of his order he invariably wore the 
three galones, or stripes that mark the rank of a colonel in the Spanish 
service. A young lady at Madrid once ventured to make some obser- 
vation on the incongruity of a churchman wearing this insignia of mili- 
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tary rank, ‘‘ Sefiorita,” he replied, ‘‘ El Rey me les dio, Dios solo me 
les quitara.” (The King conferred them upon me. God alone shall 
take them from me.) 

One of the most triumphant proofs of the influence which the phy- 
sical configuration of the northern provinces of the Spanish peninsula 
has exercised upon the operations of the war, is the extraordinary 
careers of men like Mina, Jaureguy, El Empecinado, Manga, Merino, 
during the war of independence; of Cabrera, Balmaceda, Forcadel, 
Quilez, Don Bazileo, Martin Zurbano, Batanero, Guergué, and many 
others who have played so distinguished a part on the theatre of events 
during the late struggle. Mina was a peasant, Jaureguy a shepherd, 
Merino the obscure cura of a mountain hamlet; Cabrera, when the 
Carlist insurrection broke cut in Arragon, was a student destined for 
holy orders. Forcadel, Batanero, and the rest of the Caterva guerillera 
who rallied round the banner of Don Carlos, were either peasants, or 
men who sprung from the lowest ranks of society. To what then must 
be attributed their extraordinary success? Simply to a certain energy 
of character, and to that knowledge of the country, which from the 
days of Veriatus, in this mountain warfare has ever been the first ele- 
ment of success. From their previous habits and education they could 
neither have possessed the slightest knowledge of the art of war, or 
have had that cultivation of intellect which befits men for high com- 
mand. But in these mountain regions the traditions of the past signa- 
lize the points most favourable for a successful defence. To this alone, 
and to the character and habits of the people, which have remained un- 
changed amid all the revolutions of time and empire, must be attributed 
the success of those enterprising but illiterate chiefs. As a proof of 
this, in the late war all the skill, enterprise, and experience of Mina 
and Jaureguy proved abortive when opposed to those same obstacles to 
which they formerly owed their splendid success ; they were fairly foiled 
with their own weapons. 

For activity and enterprise few of these partisans have been sur- 
passed by Don Isidro, the Cura d’Allo, and Martin Zurbano; the former 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Queen’s service, from which 
he deserted in the summer of 1836, having failed in his attempt to de- 
liver up Penacerrada, of which he was governor, to the enemy. He 
accompanied Don Carlos in his last expedition, and was afterwards shot 
at Estella by order of Marotto, with Guergué, Garcia, and two other 
Carlist chiefs. He had originally served in the Army of Faith in 1823, 
but from some slight which he then received, he became a Liberal. 
When the Legion was at Vittoria, he laid the whole of the surrounding 
country under contribution, and greatly facilitated the supplying of 
that city with provisions. He was a man of great intrepidity and stern 
resolution, and for some time was a remarkable favourite with the 
English. I one day met the Cura in the environs of Vittoria with his 
staff, and a most motley group it was. In his chef d’etat major, to 
my surprise I recognized a ci-devant chef de cuisine of the lieutenant- 
general’s. This fellow was of French extraction, and had been for- 
merly in the service of the British military commissioner, Colonel Ca- 
radoc, the present Lord Howden, whom he always styled familiarly, 
as ‘mon ami Caradoc.” He was well mounted (but from what stable 
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I leave my readers to judge), and wore a cavalry uniform, of which he 
appeared not a little vain, in particular of his schako, which looked 
very like an Egyptian pyramid. As I approached he halted and sa- 
luted, when struck by the singular metamorphosis he had undergone, 
I could not help saying to him, ‘‘ Comment vous voila de chef de cui- 
sine devenu d’emblée chef d’etat major.” —‘* Ah mon Dieu, oui, mon- 
sieur,”’ was his ready reply. ‘‘ D’un coup de Broche 4 un coup de 
lance il n’y a pas loin, et voyez vous c’est un veritable ragout pour 
moi que de tuer un brigand de Carliste !”” This man called one morn- 
ing at my quarters at Vittoria, and told me, that hearing the lieutenant- 
general had no mustard, he begged to present him with some; upon 
which he drew from beneath his capa a small bottle of English mus- 
tard, and on handing it to me, he said in a faltering tone, plein de ten- 
dresse, evidently intended to convey the high value he set upon this 
culinary relic, ‘¢ C’etait du Caradoc !!” 

The most irreparable blow which the Carlist insurrection sustained, 
was the death of the celebrated Zumalacarreguy. An iron inflexibility 
and firmness of character, that steadily pursued its end, with reckless 
indifference to the means of accomplishment; active, indefatigable, 
and profoundly skilled in creating and organising the means of action, 
in appealing to the national feelings, prejudices, and interests of his 
countrymen; enterprising and brave in the field, fertile in concep- 
tion, rapid in execution, and favoured by the prestige of his splendid 
successes—this extraordinary man acquired an influence which after his 
death no other chief attained or even approached ; and certainly, when 
we impartially consider the point from which he started, and what he 
accomplished with the means created by his own genius alone, Zuma- 
lacarreguy affords a striking instance, even in an age like the present, 
when the sphere of individualism is so narrowed by the action of asso- 
ciation, of what one human will is capable of achieving when its ener- 
gies are directed to the attainment of a particular object. 

Nevertheless professional jealousy and party malignity have in Spain 
attempted to disparage the military reputation, and blacken the moral 
character of Zumalacarreguy. With but little difference, Livy’s de- 
scription of Hannibal I have often heard, by the officers of the Queen’s 
army, applied to him, ‘‘Tantas animi virtutes, injustitia vitia eeque- 
bant, inhumana crudelitas, perfidia plusquam punica, nihil veri, nihil 
sancti, nullus Deus metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla religio.” But 
the future historian who calmly and dispassionately discriminates be- 
tween the conflicting statements of party zeal and factious malignity, 
will, in spite of the stern and unrelenting cruelty which disfigured his 
character, rank Zumalacarreguy among the most extraordinary men 
of the age. In fact, amidst the dreary blank of genius and talent, 
whether political or military, which the Spanish contest exhibited, 
Zumalacarreguy stood out alone in bright relievo. Amid this moral 
and intellectual gloom, his genius burst forth like the single star of 
evening, which is sometimes beheld shining in bright but solitary 
loneliness in a summer’s sky. None of his successors, with the excep- 
tion of Cabrera, with much greater means at their disposition than ever 
he possessed, achieved a tithe of what he effected, or were able 
to obtain that influence and authority which he exercised over the 
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provinces. Zumalacarreguy was, in fact, the incarnation of the Carlist 
insurrection, and, had he lived, the destinies of Spain might have been 
changed !! 

This celebrated chief was of a respectable family at Ormaisteguy 
near Bergara, in Guipuzcoa. He served under Mina during the war 
of independence, and was for some time secretary to Jaureguy. In 
1820 he obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, but on the return of 
Ferdinand from Cadiz he was placed in command of the 15th regiment 
of infantry of the line. This corps he soon rendered the first in the 
Spanish army, but under the administration of Cruz he was placed 
‘*en retraite’ and retired to Pamplona, from which fortress he made 
his escape so soon as he received the intelligence of the death of Fer- 
dinand, and placed himself at the head of the insurrection, It has 
been alleged that his death was caused by poison, or by the want of 
skill of his medical advisers, but this is an error; it was produced by 
“tetanus,” a fatal result that in hot weather frequently follows gun- 
shot wounds. 

But now then for the conclusion of this Peregrina Historia, for the 
lofty deeds of that archetype of guerilleros, el Valiente Don Martin 
Zurbano, Grand Cross, I leave the corps heraldique to say of how many 
orders, and a major general in the armies of her Catholic Majesty. 
If we have writ our annals right, Este Varron is a native of Logrofo, 
where anterior to the late war he had long exercised the double and 
highly honourable avocations of a ventero and contrabandista. In 
the former capacity it is shrewdly suspected, falsely, of course, by 
the enemies of the worthy Posadero, that many of his weary 
guests, who had spread their carpets of repose in his venta, were 
hospitably dismissed to ‘‘ that bourne from which no traveller returns.” 
But whether the property they may have left behind was piously de- 
voted by Martin Zurbano to masses for the repose of their souls, is a 
question upon which contemporary history is silent. Pero si esto no 
es nada Vaya! Asacontrabandista, which was of more importance 
to the cause of innocence and liberty, he acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of the country, afterwards the theatre of war, with those habits 
of foresight, vigilance and activity which rendered him, y con razon 
the terror of the Carlists. Encouraged by his success, and animated 
by the reales ordenes of her Majesty the Queen Christina, he raised 
a free corps of lancers, which he was enabled to maintain, sur un 
grand pied de guerre, by contributions levied on the enemy’s territory. 
‘** Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon, aut Mytilenan.”” Some romantic 
travellers laud to the skies the picturesque style of the brigands of 
Calabria or the bandits of Corsica, but these Italian cut-throats, worthy 
as they are of their high reputation, are but mere ‘* Mantecones,— 
Tortas, y pan pintado,” to use an expression of Sancho Panza’s, com- 
pared with the accomplished band of Martin Zurbano, a Caterva 
Guerillera that in appearance, for savage effect certainly out-heroded 
any thing that the dark and satanic pencil of Salvator Rosa ever de- 
lineated. Arrayed in every variety of costume, and armed with every 
description of weapon, the solitary feature of uniformity which dis- 
tinguished the corps, was the black pennon at the end of their lances, 
on which was emblazoned a death’s head and cross bones; a bearing 
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but too typical, alas! of the sanguinary and merciless character of the 
band. If half the anecdotes I have heard related of this Guerilla chief 
be correct, ‘* Croquemitaine” may abdicate her nursery throne, and 
nurses will henceforward lull their infants to sleep with the name of 
Martin Zurbano. 

When we were at Vittoria, Zurbano had not yet obtained that 
immortality of fame, which will entitle him to so proud a place in the 
temple of nursery anthology. He was then employed to escort the 
mail twice a week between that town and Miranda de Ebro. 

I used often to meet Zurbano at the house of the Post Office director. 
With the majesty of his appearance I was certainly never impressed. 
He was a short, thick-set man, in general appearance coarse, vulgar, 
and what the French call ‘* trapu ;”—his age might have been 40, his 
manners worthy of his antecedents, his usual costume a sheepskin 
Zamara and scarlet overalls. But he who had once gazed on the 
countenance of Martin Zurbano would never forget it, for, unmarked 
by a single redeeming trait, thereon was written all the most evil pas- 
sions of our nature. It appeared to me that nature had turned this 
man inside out, and on the outward aspect had inscribed the character 
of the inward mind. 

In the course of his adventurous career, during which it must in 
justice be allowed he rendered eminent service to the Queen’s cause, 
so numerous have been Zurbano’s hair-breadth escapes, it is really a 
miracle that he now walks this earth. 

During the late insurrectionary movement at Barcelona, Dame 
Fortune seemed almost inclined to abandon the most fortunate of 
Guerillas, doubtless thinking that he had long enough ‘ played his 
pranks before high heaven.” 

As he was charging down a street at the head of his cavalry, Una 
arrogante Moca Catalana, from a house top, hurled a ponderous 
brazero at his head. Now if this brazen missile had alighted on the 
cranium of the ci-devant ventero and contrabandista, as the fair Cata- 
lana charitably intended it to have done, why, like Pyrrhus of Epirus 
of old, it would have dismissed, in less than a credo, El Renumbrado 
Don Martin Zurbano, a creeping, wailing, melancholy ghost to Pluto’s 
dreary realms. Whether humanity would have gained by such a 
consummation, it would be unwise, in an old comrade like me, to 
venture to decide, for, were 1 to do so, in the language of Horace, I 
might be reproached with being 


———— 





nimis acer et ultra, 
Legem tendere opus. 


But my readers, unfettered by the like considerations, may opine, 
from the antecedents of the renowned Zurbano, that without the slight- 
est hesitation the question may be safely answered in the affirmative. 

Did not Balmaceda still live, it might be truly said of Zurbano, 
** Qu’il est le premier dans son genre quoi que son genre ne soit pas le 
premier.” But although, in beauty and severity of style, he has ap- 
proached the beau ideal of the most classic models, by many amateurs 
of the Sciencia Guerillera, it is considered that Balmaceda is the 
greater master of the two. Certain it is, that for originality of con- 
ception, elaboration of style, delicacy of finish, his closing scene in 
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1840, on the frontier, ‘‘ was a crowning mercy.” It was the funeral 
oration of an unholy cause, traced by the hand of a monster in cha- 
racters of blood. But a sketch of this Carlist illustration I must 
reserve for another place, and then leave it to some modern Plutarch 
to institute a comparison between the two worthies. 





THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 


FROM BERANGER. 





TO CORINNA. 


For thee, Corinna, I will strike a chord 
Loftier than wont, of rebel angels driven, 
Their proud brows scathed by the Almighty word, 
And hurled, precipitous, from bliss and heaven. 
A fair but frail one of that ruin’d band, 
Kept for his woes a solace, for he bore 
His lyre of tone celestial in his hand— 
Guard me, thou blue-eyed angel, evermore! 
With laugh and scorn hell’s frightful echo rings— 
Disgusted with its haughty, guilty band, 
Aloof that angel wept, and swept the strings 
Of his sweet lyre with penitential hand. 
The mourner Mercy saw with eyes empearl'd, 
And lifting him to earth, bade him outpour— 
Spirit of song—his notes to charm the world— 
Guard me, O blue eyed angel, evermore ! 


He came with pinion quivering from the skies, 
As the bird’s wetted by the wintry blast ; 
Sudden earth heard new sounds and symphonies, 
And wondering nations hailed him as he past : 
Celestial then grew worship’s harmony, 
Heaven's host permitted, listen, and adore, 
While genius did earth’s altars purify— 
O guard me, blue-eyed angel, evermore! 


In vain hell clamours, while its envious cries 
Pursue that spirit from its empire flown, 
Untutored man on earth to civilize, 
And point the tyrant on his purple throne. 
To men a charm divine his voice supplies; 
From pole to pole wakes love, unknown before, 
While God counts all the human tears he dries— 
Protect me, blue-eyed angel, evermore ! 
Where now that spirit,—where its halo’s shine ? 
Hath heaven recall’d him from the realms below ? 
Sull thou, Corinna, with his notes divine, 
Like that lost spirit, heaven’s own lyre canst show,— 
Thy spring with deathless flowers shall still be bright ; 
Thy beauty bloom like that on heaven's own shore ; 
Expand thy wings for a far distant flight— 
But guard me, blue-eyed angel, evermore. 
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ANDREA IL TRISTO, OR MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
HIS PUPILS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Amonc the pupils who frequented the atelier of Michael Angelo, at 
Florence, there was one young man, poor, and a foreigner, whom his 
fellow-students, on account of his melancholy humour, had surnamed 
Il Tristo, or the Sad. Instead of mixing in their noisy parties of 
pleasure, it was his wont to spend whole evenings alone, reclined be- 
neath the shadow of the wide-spreading trees, negligently inhaling the 
odour of some flower, while his ear drank in the murmur of the gently 
flowing Arno, and his dark but mild eyes watched the reflection of 
the setting sun upon the Campanile of Giotto. All that his compa- 
nions knew of him was, that he was a stranger to Florence, and that 
his means just sufficed to supply the bare wants of nature. Such of 
the common people as had noticed him were of opinion that his brain 
was somewhat deranged, and this suspicion was strengthened by a 
habit he had of talking to himself, and by the wild look w hich his coun- 
tenance ever and anon wore. He was little heeded, however, by 
either his fellow-students or by the citizens, except that, at times, 
when the former, in the beautiful summer evenings, passed along, 
timing the strokes of their oars to the melody of one of those lovely 
airs, sung in chorus, which you never hear in perfection out of Italy, 
and came, at a bend of the river, within sight of that young man 
stretched upon the grass, his pale face seeming doubly pale under the 
profusion of raven hair which shadowed it, they would pause, and ask 
one another to account for conduct so unusual amongst them, but as 
yet no one had suggested a probable solution of the mystery; until at 
last an unforeseen circumstance told the secret of II Tristo. 

Some years before the period of this story, Michael Angelo had re- 
ceived under his roof an orphan niece, of some sixteen or seventeen 
summers, named Vesperia. This young girl, possessing a voice of 
rare sweetness and power, had cultivated music with the greatest suc- 
cess. One day, when Buonarotti sat at the festive board, surrounded 
by favoured guests, among them Benvenuto Cellini, Francesco Fran- 
cia, and Carlo Dolce, with some of his more distinguished pupils, the 
conversation fell upon music. The host expatiated with glowing 
pride upon the powers of his niece, and, warmed by the subject, at 
length proposed to his guests that the tich-voiced Vesperia should 
be requested to attend them, and delight their senses with her 
melody. The proposition was hailed with enthusiastic acclamation, 
and Vesperia was summoned from her chamber. When she appeared, 
every sound subsided in the silence of breathless admiration. In her 
haste to obey the commands of her beloved protector, she had not had 
time to arrange her fair hair, which hung in rich clusters round her 
swan-like neck, and over her lovely shoulders. Her face, at other 
times pale as alabaster, was now covered with blushes. Her voice was 
at first low and trembling; but recovering by degrees her self-posses- 
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sion, she sang with so much expression, that the guests, one and all, 
sat motionless, breathless, absorbed, forgetting their host, themselves, 
forgetting even, boon companions though they were, the Syracusan 
and Chian wines which perfumed the apartment. As soon as the 
voice ceased, the applause burst forth from every mouth, with that 
electrical, that phrenetic enthusiasm peculiar to the children of sunny 
Italy. Michael Angelo, himself a poet, as soon as the applause sub- 
sided somewhat, pointed out to his guests the beauty of the verses 
which had been sung so gloriously, and Francesco asked the fair 
vocalist to whom she was indebted for them. Vesperia, blushing still 
more deeply than before, pronounced in an under tone the name of 
Andrea. That name came upon the pupils present like a thunder- 
stroke ; they looked at each other with amazement, and a young pa- 
trician among them, called Marino, who was about to fill his glass 
from one of those beautiful amphora-necked vases, for the manufac- 
ture of which Sciacca was at that period so celebrated a place, let it 
fall from his hand, and the vessel broke into a thousand pieces. One 
of the larger fragments struck against Benvenuto Cellini’s cup, and 
the irascible artist could not refrain from bursting out into an intem- 
perate and offensive expression. Marino was about to reply, but a 
look from his master restrained him, and, Vesperia retiring, the festi- 
vities proceeded joyously. 

This circumstance drew the attention of his fellow pupils closely 
upon Andrea. It was now evident to them that the young man loved 
Vesperia, and equally clear that he was not indifferent to her, inasmuch 
as she had sung with such fervour and passion the verses he had com- 
posed. Moreover, Marino one,day having spoken to Vesperia re- 
specting the strange character of Il Tristo, the girl replied, with deep 
feeling, that there were in this world souls so harmoniously sad, voices 
so melodiously plaintive, that it was sweet to share their sadness. Per- 
haps Vesperia did not avow, even to herself, that she loved Andrea ; 
perhaps she thought that what she felt for him was mere compassion, but 
with women compassion is so near akin to love, that they pass readily 
and unconsciously from the one to the other sentiment. However this 
might be, jealousy was not long in displaying itself among those of the 
pupils who sought the hand of their master’s lovely niece. In their 
nocturnal orgies more than one fierce quarrel arose, and in one parti- 
cular rencontre that took place, a youth was dangerously wounded. 
Information of this having reached the ears of Michael Angelo, he, in 
order to put a stop to such dissensions in future, declared that he 
would award the hand of his niece to him among them who should, 
upon fair trial, exhibit his superiority in art over his fellow students. 
The subject of competition was St. Cecilia composing a hymn, and St. 
Michael’s Day was named as that on which the award was to be given. 

The subject was one admirably adapted to the peculiar genius of 
Andrea. His manner approached more nearly to Raffaelle than 
to Michael Angelo. He did not give sufficient force to the contour, 
he did not lay bare the muscles, he did not exhibit the course of the 
arteries and nerves over the whole surface of the body; but, on the 
other hand, he communicated to the form that smoothness, that soft 
grace, which steals so gently over the senses in the works of Sanzio. 
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It was this enabled him to excel in the figures of women, and more 
especially of female saints; and if his talents had hitherto appeared 
doubtful, it was because he had been employed only on masculine 
and austere conceptions, such as the prophets in the Sistine Chapel. 
He consequently set about the task now assigned him, with a heart 
full of happiness and self-reliance. He had within his soul and ever 
present to his mental vision one marvellous female form surpassingly 
beautiful and gentle. ”’Twas in vain that he sought to add to, or vary 
this powerful impression ; that one idea remained fixed in his mind, a 
perfect chrysolite. 

As to Marino, he anticipated triumph with an undoubting confi- 
dence, and indeed he managed flesh almost as well and as easily as 
his master. His men were always gladiators, their countenances full 
of haughty and ferocious pride. Accordingly Michael Angelo had 
selected him from among his other pupils to paint nearly all the 
figures of the damned in the Last Judgment, and he was tacitly 
acknowledged by his fellow students as the first among them. But 
when he set about the task now assigned him, a terrible feeling of 
uneasiness came over him; for the first time he experienced a sense of 
weakness, a barrenness of invention. His designs were dry and hard, 
and the broad, dark, harsh colouring which he had hitherto practised, 
was utterly inadequate and inappropriate to embody the harmonious 
form of the patroness of music. He twenty times cut to pieces his 
half covered canvass ; and his temper, at all times haughty and irascible, 
became so violent as to alienate from him the affections of well nigh 
all his companions. Cristofero, called Pescarenico, one of the ablest 
of these, was at this time ill, and unable to take part in the com- 
petition ; and as to the rest, they were at so wide a distance from the 
three we have named, that if they set to work at all, it was only be- 
cause there exists in the mind of even the most inferior artist, a secret 
feeling of vanity, which persuades him that he has not had justice done 
him, and that he has only to make himself known to gain whatever 
prize is offered. 

This was an epoch among artists of unprecedented hatredsand fierce 
rivalry. They assailed each other furiously in every possible way. To 
destroy their competitors’ pictures they made use of corrosive mix- 
tures; against the competitors themselves, they employed poison and 
the stiletto, Raffaele having clandestinely obtained admission into 
the Sistine Chapel, stole from Michael Angelo the design of the 
prophet Isaiah. Michael Angelo himself, making forcible entry into 
the Chigi Palace, stuck the gross and hideous head of a satyr upon 
the refined form of Psyche. Marino was not a man to lose sight of 
these examples. Equally surprised and enraged at seeing an expression 
of joy and hope irradiating the hitherto mournful countenance of his 
competitor, and knowing that he passed whole nights at his easel, he 
became a prey to the keenest jealousy. Under the influence of this 
gnawing passion, one evening when Andrea was absent, he forced 
the door of his little chamber, and ran up to the picture upon which 
he was at work. What was his fury at beholding, in the face of St. 
Cecilia, the features and the smile of Vesperia. Unable to restrain 
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himself, he seized the canvass, and trampling it under foot, utterly 
effaced the beauteous form it presented. 

Meantime the day fixed by the great master approached. Marino’s 
picture was ready. Andrea had spoken to no one of his agonizing 
misfortune, for he had no friend to console him, or to take up his cause. 
His transient happiness was gone, and he had become more sombre 
than ever. On St. Michael’s Eve the young men passed the night at 
the wine cup, and they drank so often and in such flowing bumpers 
to the health of Vesperia and of her illustrious uncle, that their brains 
were still dizzy, when the next morning they repaired to the atelier to 
await the coming of Buonarotti. Here were standing on their easels 
two pictures, the one of Hope, the other of Charity, which Michael 
Angelo had so recently completed, that the colours were not yet dry. 

By way of passing the time, Marino exercised his wit in rallying 
Andrea, who was seated pensively apart. Il Tristo for some time bore 
his sarcasms with patience; but when at length, heated with wine, the 
insolent patrician taunted his humbler rival with his aspiring love, and 
with the picture in which he had essayed to pourtray Vesperia, Andrea 
felt the blood rush up to his face through every vein. Drawing his 
dagger, he rushed upon Marino with a tiger’s bound. Their companions 
throwing themselves between them, sought to allay their fury; in the 
struggle the two pictures were thrown down with violence. This 
accident put an effectual stop to the contest, and the pupils stood 
gazing alternately at the fallen pictures and at "each other, motionless 
with stupor. They did not even notice that Andrea was wounded ; 
fortunately it was but a scratch. After a long silence— 

“« We must take up the pictures, at all events,’”’ said Marino, as- 
suming more calmness than he really felt. 

They were raised, and to the consternation of those present, it was 
found that the last colours were all effaced or mingled together, utterly 
destroying the painter's labours. 

‘* What is this we have done, my brothers!” exclaimed Bartolomeo. 
‘** Behold Charity is blinded, and Hope, foaming at the mouth, regards 
us with a terrible grin, a grinof the damned! Brothers, we have annihi- 
lated in one moment two years of labour, and twenty ages of glory !” 

Meantime, it was necessary to take some decided step, for their 
master was expected every moment. 

** One of us must retouch the pictures,” timidly suggested Albertazzi. 

‘Who would dare pass his pencil over the work of Michael An- 
gelo?”’ exclaimed Bartolomeo; ‘‘ Not I for one.” 

“Nor I !’—** Nor I!” was the exclamation of all the other pupils. 

‘*« Corpo di Cristo!” cried Apostolo; ‘it is for the authors of the 
mischief to remedy it ; let them each take a picture and set to work.” 

‘‘ Or rather,” suggested Albertazzi, ‘‘ let them draw lots for the 
pictures.” 

‘* Well said,” exclaimed the rest; ‘‘ let them draw.” 

The two names were put into a vase, it being agreed that the first 
drawn should have Hope, the other, Charity. Andrea heard his name 
proclaimed first, and felt a thrill of joy pass through his frame. 

While the two were at work, Marino having no other feeling than a 
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desire to finish his task, while Andrea was suffering infinite pain from 
the wound in his arm, the blood flowing from which mingled ever and 
anon with the colours on his palette ; the other pupils drew aside, and 
conversed about their misfortune, and the chances they had of extri- 
cating themselves. 

“Andrea is the least among us,” whispered Bartolomeo to Alber- 
tazzi; ‘* truly I fear he will never get us out of this scrape.” 

‘* Nay,” replied Albertazzi, who the night before had quarrelled 
with Marino, ‘‘ [ feel assured that Andrea is painting under an inspi- 
ration; he is full of his subject; his countenance beams with joyful 
confidence. But the idea of Marino painting Charity!) What strange 
blunders does chance make at times!” 

After some time Marino exclaimed, ‘‘ I have finished !” 

‘And I,” said Andrea. 

** Let us see your work,” cried the rest. 

‘* Our master, gentlemen!” said Apostolo, as Michael Angelo en- 
tered the atelier. 

Buonarotti, without noticing the agitation of his pupils, proceeded 
towards his two pictures. On coming before the Charity, he started 
back, anger flashing from his eyes. 

‘* Malediction!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ What woman is this!’ Can I have 
thus deceived myself? The breath of God has departed from me!— 
yet no,” he continued, as his eye turned to Hope; “ here is an in- 
spired work. But this Charity—curses on her! Tis the face of an 
executioner !’’ and drawing his dagger, he cut the unhappy canvas to 
pieces. 

Terror froze up the hearts of all the pupils. They could barely ex- 
change a few words in whispers. Buonarotti observed them; reflect- 
ing for a few moments, he exclaimed— 

‘“‘What is the meaning of all this, gentlemen? This is not my 
manner! These are not my colours! On your souls, tell me what 
has passed ?”" 

The students were silent. 

‘Do you hear me?” fiercely interrogated Michae Angelo: ‘ Am 
1 to be answered ?” 

‘* Signor,”’ timidly said Bartolomeo, ‘‘ In the agitation inseparable 
from this festive day, an accident happened, and—” 

Michael Angelo reflected for a few moments. 

‘** Who retouched the Hope ?’”’ at length he asked calmly. 

‘¢ Andrea,” replied Bartolomeo. 

‘* Andrea, come hither,” said Buonarotti, and as the young man 
fearfully advanced, he caught him to his bosom. 

‘Thou art aworthy pupil of Michael Angelo,” he exclaimed ; ‘* Thou 
alone hast comprehended Hope.” 

Then remarking that Andrea’s eyes were filling with tears, and 
calling to mind the sufferings which the poor youth had endured— 

“ My child,” he continued, with an emotion not natural to him; 
‘thou wert a ray of the sun which had lost its way, and was obscured 
among dark clouds ; but God has breathed upon thy life; the clouds 
have disappeared, and the ray has burst forth in its full radiance. 
What favour canst thou ask of God which he would not grant thee ? 
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What worldly wish canst thou form which man will not fulfil for 
thee ?” : 

The young man replied not; .his bosom heaved, and large tears 
coursed down his cheeks. At that moment a young girl was seen 
passing the window; Andrea looked at Michael Angelo, to direct his 
attention, and then silently inclined his head towards the girl. 

‘‘ Vesperia!” exclaimed Buonarotti : “‘ By St. Luke you remind me!”’ 

Calling his niece into the atelier, he joined her hand with that of 
Andrea, then turning to the other pupils, who were looking on, full of 
amazement, he said, ‘‘ My sons, this is just.” 

The next day the body of Marino was found stretched in the garden, 
his poniard buried deep in his heart. Around it was a paper which 
had also entered his chest, on which these words were distinguishable— 
‘* After all there was something here.” 

When the body was brought to Michael Angelo, he coldly said, 
‘‘ His hate must needs have gone out with his blood; the wound was 
wide enough !” 


W. Hz. 





DRINKING SONG. 


Set me out a big round bowl 
Swimming to the brim, 
Never yet loved honest soul 
Cup that ’s small or slim; 
For the glorious bow] should be 
Emblem of the man— 
Deep-soul’d genius ne’er should see 
Bottom to his can. 
Heed we not the morrow 
While a drop remains, 
From the flask we borrow 
Balm for all our pains. 


Fill another bumper up, 
One for genius fit, 
Fire-fed in this glancing cup, 
Flows the blood of wit. 
Spare it not, for ere divine 
First flew soul to Heaven, 
In a last glad breath, to wine 
Its romance was given. 
Heed we not, &c. 


G. L.S. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF THE WEST INDIES. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


From the most remote ages of which we have any record, we find that 
superstition, or popular belief, had placed in the West the region of 
wonder and enchantment. The tide of population Mowing almost un- 
interruptedly from east to west, made the knowledge of the former po- 
sitive and certain, whilst of the latter, the undefined space that remained 
vague and unexplored was invested with many attributes, and formed, 
so to speak, the world of the imagination. Nor did the movements of 
tribes or of whole nations westward, and the consequent progress of 
geographical knowledge, affect the credit of those fictions beyond re- 
moving them farther and farther to the west. Thus, while the ancient 
Hindoos fixed their White Island, their Land of the Sun and Paradise 
of the Moon, the abode of the Gods, in the vicinity of what was after- 
wards the Grecian Archipelago, the Greeks, on their part, moved only 
farther westward their Happy or Fortunate Isles. Thus, following the 
course of the Indo-Teutonic nations, we find that their White Islands, 
with their character of mysterious sanctity and beauty, were continually 
looming before them in the west. Wittland and Heligoland, (White 
and Holy Lands,) Albion, the ancient name of Ireland—Muic-inis— 
some of the Hebrides, and the names of many other islands near the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, have thus originated. Nay, 
the very natives of the far West themselves—the Indians of America 
—were accustomed to believe in the existence of a land of happiness 
beyond those forests, those mountains, or that ocean which they beheld 
at evening gilded by the glowing rays of the setting sun. 

A surmise, amounting almost to a presentiment of the existence of 
land in the west, seems to have entered the minds of the learned of 
antiquity, and to have been shared in by Plato and Aristotle, to which 
the legends of Atalantis and Antilla bear witness. The fables of sub- 
sequent centuries, such as the legend of St. Borondan, or St. Brondan, 
and that of the Island of the Seven Cities, prove that the same idea 
had floated down the stream of ages. But, whatever might have been 
the speculations of the learned, whatever the fables that amused the 
unlearned, with the single exception of the discovery of Vinland by 
some Norwegians, as related in the ‘‘ Hiemskringla” by Snorre Stur- 
leson,* whose tale bears the stamp of credibility, it is certain that the 
western hemisphere remained mysterious and unknown to even the 
scientific of the Old World, until the boldness of genius, and that all 
conquering enthusiasm which is akin to inspiration, led Christopher 
Columbus to the discovery of the transatlantic regions, to the know- 
ledge of— 

“ Those fair isles 
Where an eternal summer smiles,’— 


and which, though not the abode of disembodied spirits, and celestial 





* Snorre Sturleson, the celebrated Icelandic historian and poet, was born at 
Hyam, in West Iceland, in 1178, and in 1213 was created supreme judge of the 
island, 
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himself, he seized the canvass, and trampling it under foot, utterly 
effaced the beauteous form it presented. 

Meantime the day fixed by the great master approached. Marino’s 
picture was ready. Andrea had spoken to no one of his agonizing 
misfortune, for he had no friend to console him, or to take up his cause. 
His transient happiness was gone, and he had become more sombre 
than ever. On St. Michael’s Eve the young men passed the night at 
the wine cup, and they drank so often and in such flowing bumpers 
to the health of Vesperia and of her illustrious uncle, that their brains 
were still dizzy, when the next morning they repaired to the atelier to 
await the coming of Buonarotti. Here were standing on their easels 
two pictures, the one of Hope, the other of Charity, which Michael 
Angelo had so recently completed, that the colours were not yet dry. 

By way of passing the time, Marino exercised his wit in rallying 
Andrea, who was seated pensively apart. Il Tristo for some time bore 
his sarcasms with patience; but when at length, heated with wine, the 
insolent patrician taunted his humbler rival with his aspiring love, and 
with the picture in which he had essayed to pourtray Vesperia, Andrea 
felt the blood rush up to his face through every vein. Drawing his 
dagger, he rushed upon Marino with a tiger’s bound. Their companions 
throwing themselves between them, sought to allay their fury; in the 
struggle the two pictures were thrown down with violence. This 
accident put an effectual stop to the contest, and the pupils stood 
gazing alternately at the fallen pictures and at each other, motionless 
with stupor. They did not even notice that Andrea was wounded ; 
fortunately it was but a scratch. After a long silence— 

“We must take up the pictures, at all events,” said Marino, as- 
suming more calmness than he really felt. 

They were raised, and to the consternation of those present, it was 
found that the last colours were all effaced or mingled together, utterly 
destroying the painter's labours. 

‘* What is this we have done, my brothers !” exclaimed Bartolomeo. 
“* Behold Charity is blinded, and Hope, foaming at the mouth, regards 
us with a terrible grin, a grinof the damned! Brothers, we have annihi- 
lated in one moment two years of labour, and twenty ages of glory !” 

Meantime, it was necessary to take some decided step, for their 
master was expected every moment. 

** One of us must retouch the pictures,” timidly suggested Albertazzi. 

‘Who would dare pass his pencil over the work of Michael An- 
gelo?”’ exclaimed Bartolomeo; ‘‘ Not I for one.’ 

“ Nor I!"— Nor I!” was the exclamation of all the other pupils, 

** Corpo di Cristo !”’ cried Apostolo; ‘‘ it is for the authors of the 
mischief to remedy it; let them each take a picture and set to work.” 

“Or rather,” suggested Albertazzi, ‘‘ let them draw lots for the 
pictures.” 

“¢ Well said,” exclaimed the rest; ‘‘ let them draw.” 

The two names were put into a vase, it being agreed that the first 
drawn should have Hope, the other, Charity. Andrea heard his name 
proclaimed first, and felt a thrill of joy pass through his frame. 

While the two were at work, Marino having no other feeling than a 
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desire to finish his task, while Andrea was suffering infinite pain from 
the wound in his arm, the blood flowing from which mingled ever and 
anon with the colours on his palette ; the other pupils drew aside, and 
conversed about their misfortune, and the chances they had of extri- 
cating themselves. 

‘* Andrea is the least among us,” whispered Bartolomeo to Alber- 
tazzi; ‘‘ truly I fear he will never get us out.of this scrape.” 

‘‘ Nay,” replied Albertazzi, who the night before had quarrelled 
with Marino, ‘* I feel assured that Andrea is painting under an inspi- 
ration; he is full of his subject; his countenance beams with joyful 
confidence. But the idea of Marino painting Charity! What strange 
blunders does chance make at times !”’ 

After some time Marino exclaimed, ‘‘ I have finished ' 1” 

* And I,” said Andrea. 

‘** Let us see your work,” cried the rest. 

‘* Our master, gentlemen!” said Apostolo, as Michael Angelo en- 
tered the atelier. 

Buonarotti, without noticing the agitation of his pupils, proceeded 
towards his two pictures. On coming before the Charity, he started 
back, anger flashing from his eyes. 

‘¢ Malediction!’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ What woman is this! Can I have 
thus deceived myself? The breath of God has departed from me!— 
yet no,” he continued, as his eye turned to Hope; “ here is an in- 
spired work. But this Charity—curses on her! Tis the face of an 
executioner !’’ and drawing his dagger, he cut the unhappy canvas to 
pieces. 

Terror froze up the hearts of all the pupils. They could barely ex- 
change a few words in whispers. Buonarotti observed them; reflect- 
ing for a few moments, he exclaimed— 

‘What is the meaning of all this, gentlemen? This is not my 


manner! These are not my colours! On your souls, tell me what 
has passed ?” 


The students were silent. 

‘“* Do you hear me?” fiercely interrogated Michae Angelo: ‘Am 
1 to be answered ?” 

‘“* Signor,” timidly said Bartolomeo, ‘‘ In the agitation inseparable 
from this festive day, an accident happened, and—” 

Michael Angelo reflected for a few moments. 

‘* Who retouched the Hope ?”’ at length he asked calmly. 

‘* Andrea,” replied Bartolomeo. 

‘* Andrea, come hither,’ said Buonarotti, and as the young man 
fearfully advanced, he caught him to his bosom. 

‘¢ Thou art a worthy pupilof Michael Angelo,” he exclaimed ; ‘* Thou 
alone hast comprehended Hope.” 

Then remarking that Andrea’s eyes were filling with tears, and 
calling to mind the sufferings which the poor youth had endured— 

“My child,” he continued, with an emotion not natural to him; 
‘thou wert a ray of the sun which had lost its way, and was obscured 
among dark clouds ; but God has breathed upon thy life ; the clouds 
have disappeared, and the ray has burst forth in its full radiance. 
What favour canst thou ask of God which he would not grant thee ? 
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What worldly wish canst thou form which man will not fulfil for 
thee 2?” 

The young man replied not; his bosom heaved, and large tears 
coursed down his cheeks. At that moment a young girl was seen 
passing the window; Andrea looked at Michael Angelo, to direct his 
attention, and then silently inclined his head towards the girl. 

“‘ Vesperia!” exclaimed Buonarotti : “‘ By St. Luke you remind me!”’ 

Calling his niece into the atelier, he joined her hand with that of 
Andrea, then turning to the other pupils, who were looking on, full of 
amazement, he said, ‘‘ My sons, this 1s just.” 

The next day the body of Marino was found stretched in the garden, 
his poniard buried deep in his heart. Around it was a paper which 
had also entered his chest, on which these words were distinguishable— 
‘« After all there was something here.” 

When the body was brought to Michael Angelo, he coldly said, 
‘His hate must needs have gone out with his blood; the wound was 
wide enough !” 


W. Hz. 





DRINKING SONG. 


Set me out a big round bowl 
Swimming to the brim, 
Never yet loved honest soul 
Cup that’s small or slim; 
For the glorious bow] should be 
Emblem of the man— 
Deep-soul'd genius ne’er should see 
Bottom to his can. 
Heed we not the morrow 
While a drop remains, 
From the flask we borrow 
Balm for all our pains. 


Fill another bumper up, 
One for genius fit, 
Fire-fed in this glancing cup, 
Flows the blood of wit. 
Spare it not, for ere divine 
First flew soul to Heaven, 
In a last glad breath, to wine 
Its romance was given. 
Heed we not, &c. 


G. L.S. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF THE WEST INDIES. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


From the most remote ages of which we have any record, we find that 
superstition, or popular belief, had placed in the West the region of 
wonder and enchantment. The tide of population flowing almost un- 
interruptedly from east to west, made the knowledge of the former po- 
sitive and certain, whilst of the latter, the undefined : space that remained 
vague and unexplored was invested with many attributes, and formed, 
so to speak, the world of the imagination. Nor did the movements of 
tribes or of whole nations westward, and the consequent progress of 
geographical knowledge, affect the credit of those fictions beyond re- 
moving them farther and farther to the west. Thus, while the ancient 
Hindoos fixed their White Island, their Land of the Sun and Paradise 
of the Moon, the abode of the Gods, in the vicinity of what was after- 
wards the Grecian Archipelago, the Greeks, on their part, moved only 
farther westward their Happy or Fortunate Isles. Thus, following the 
course of the Indo-Teutonic nations, we find that their White Islands, 
with their character of mysterious sanctity and beauty, were continually 
looming before them in the west. Wittland and Heligoland, (White 
and Holy Lands,) Albion, the ancient name of Ireland—Muic-inis— 
some of the Hebrides, and the names of many other islands near the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, have thus originated. Nay, 
the very natives of the far West themselves—the Indians of America 
—were accustomed to believe in the existence of a land of happiness 
beyond those forests, those mountains, or that ocean which they beheld 
at evening gilded by the glowing rays of the setting sun. 

A surmise, amounting almost to a presentiment of the existence of 
land in the west, seems to have entered the minds of the learned of 
antiquity, and to have been shared in by Plato and Aristotle, to which 
the legends of Atalantis and Antilla bear witness. The fables of sub- 
sequent centuries, such as the legend of St. Borondan, or St. Brondan, 
and that of the Island of the Seven Cities, prove that the same idea 
had floated down the stream of ages. But, whatever might have been 
the speculations of the learned, whatever the fables that amused the 
unlearned, with the single exception of the discovery of Vinland by 
some Norwegians, as related in the ‘“‘ Hiemskringla” by Snorre Stur- 
leson,* whose tale bears the stamp of credibility, it is certain that the 
western hemisphere remained mysterious and unknown to even the 
scientific of the Old World, until the boldness of genius, and that all 
conquering enthusiasm which is akin to inspiration, led Christopher 
Columbus to the discovery of the transatlantic regions, to the know- 
ledge of— 

“ Those fair isles 
Where an eternal summer smiles,”— 
and which, though not the abode of disembodied spirits, and celestial 





* Snorre Sturleson, the celebrated Icelandic historian and poet, was born at 
Hyam, in West Iceland, in 1178, and in 1213 was created supreme judge of the 
island. 
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beings, was yet the home of creatures full of artlessness, innocence, 
and love. 

When Columbus discovered the West India islands, he found them 
inhabited by two distinct races of men ; of whom those of the Lucayos, 
of Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Porturico, and Grenada, with the smaller 
islands bordering on the South American continent, were of one family; 
whilst another race was spread over the rest of the Archipelago, from 
Tobago to Portorico. The former of these tribes was called Aruacas, 
or Arrowauks; the latter, more warlike, Caribs or Caraibs, The 
Caribs are supposed to have originally emigrated from Florida; and 
their first West India settlement, according to a tradition current 
among themselves, was in Ayah, now St. Croix, in which island, 
finding it unoccupied, they fixed themselves; and from whence, in pro- 
cess of time, they spread themselves over all those islands of which 
Columbus found them in possession, The Aruacas seem to have 
been a colony of a nation of the same name inhabiting Central America. 
Baron Humboldt, in his * Personal Narrative,” mentions among the 
fourteen tribes of Indians with whom he met in the then called pro- 
vinces of New Andalusia and Barcelona, the names of Aruacas and 
Caribbees, so that a portion of these tribes must have migrated to the 
Southern Continent as well as into the adjacent islands. 

Though of different origin, and it would seem speaking different 
dialects, there was a general resemblance in manners, usages, and 
religion between the Aruacas and the Caribs. The Caribs, says Oviedo, 
were so called in allusion to their habits—the name conveying the idea 
of warlike, fierce. The Aruacas were a mild and peaceable race. 
Among both tribes, coronets of feathers, and necklaces of coloured 
beads, particularly of the red coquelicot, a seed which grows in pods 
like peas, and of the brown soap-berry,* were worn. On occasions of 
festivity, the women adorned their hair with fire-flies and the wings 
of beetles, which looked like bright gems. The dress of the females 
was a small apron of a sort of cotton cloth interwoven with beads or 
seeds, and sometimes a kind of petticoat descending from the waist. 
They were fond of ornaments, which consisted of necklaces, bracelets, 
and armlets, of the above named seeds and small blue stones. The 
women also wore buskins, or leggings extending from the ankles up- 
wards for four or five inches. When girls reached about twelve years 
of age, says Pére Labat, an apron or petticoat was bestowed on them ; 
and their mothers, or female relatives, attached round their legs the 
buskins which were intended never to be removed, but to be carried 
with them to their graves. The men wore but a fillet of cotton cloth; 
and, on great occasions, mantles of feathers. Both sexes wore their 
hair long. 

The Aborigines of the West Indies are described as having been of 
a middle size, well formed, and of a clear reddish brown or copper 
complexion : but it was the custom, particularly among the Caribs, to 
paint their bodies red from head to heel, with a preparation of the 





* The outer pulp of the soap-berry, or soap-seed of the West Indies is some- 
times used in washing linen, the stones are used for beads, and are like ebony ; being 
bruised and thrown into rivers, they intoxicate fish. 
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seed of the anatto and carapet oil. Their eyes were small, black, and 
far apart; their cheek bones prominent, and the general contour of 
their faces round rather than oval. Their foreheads were singularly flat, 
or sunken,—a formation produced by artificial means during infancy. 

When Columbus discovered the West Indies, the form of govern- 
ment prevalent in the islands belonging to the Aruacas was monarchical. 
The smaller islands being subject to one chief, the larger islands divided 
into several petty governments; the name of Cacique was given to 
those chiefs. Their power was absolute, but they had each a council of 
the subordinate chiefs, or nobles, called Tayno, or Nitayno ; and they 
were still more guided by their priests. The title of Cacique was 
hereditary, and devolved to the eldest son by the legitimate wife, or 
queen of the harem. In default of heirs male, females might succeed 
to the dignity of chief. The principal attributes of a Cacique’s rank 
were his coronet of gold, and the privilege of being borne on the 
shoulders of his subjects when visiting different quarters of his 
dominions. 

The more turbulent Caribs preferred a democratic form of govern- 
ment. During peace, the affairs of the community were managed by 
a Council of Elders ; but in time of war, the bravest warrior was 
chosen to be leader of the tribe. Before being thus chosen, however, 
he had many trials to undergo: he had to exhibit his skill in running, 
wrestling, swimming, shooting with the bow; to endure rigorous fasts, 
to carry heavy burdens, to suffer the stings of ants; in short, to bear 
whatever torments the ingenuity of the multitude could devise to prove 
his fortitude, and go through whatever exercises were deemed neces-: 
sary to display his strength. The Indian weapons were bows and 
arrows—Hippé and Oullaba, spears—Zagay battle clubs—Bouton or 
Boukton. The points of the spears were of flint or bone, sharks’ 
teeth, or the tail of the stingray. Poisoned arrows and spears were 
much in use. The poison was most commonly obtained from the 
manchioneal tree, by making a cleft in its bark, into which the arrow 
heads were introduced; they were suffered to remain there until 
sufficiently impregnated with the viscous juice of that poisonous tree, 
and when removed were wrapped up in dry plantain leaves, and put 
by for use. The effect of this poison, the operation of which was 
rapid, seldom failed to be death; to insure this, a notch was some- 
times cut in the arrow near the head, so that when the arrow struck 
the shaft would break at the notch, and leave the barb in the wound. 
Arrow root was said to be the only antidote, but, to be effectual, its 
application required to be instantaneous. Some of the islanders had 
shields made of turtle shell, which, as they glittered in the sun, the 
Spaniards mistook for gold. 

Many of the domestic utensils in use among the Aborigines of the 
West Indies were made of calabashes, which were cut into boxes, 
bottles, cups, and bowls; a calabash cup was called Coui; the same 
name was given to similar vessels made of clay; while earthen vessels 
of various shapes and sizes used for culinary purposes were denomi- 
nated Canaris: the soft wood of the soursop and sugar-apple trees— 
Annona muricata and Annona squamosa—furnished corks for these 
different vessels, which vessels were engraved in fanciful patterns on 
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the outside, and painted of various colours. A variety of mats and 
baskets manufactured by the women were used in their carbets or 
huts, and their beds were hamacs, a swinging couch now well known, 
but first found among these islanders, whose name for it has been 
adopted into the languages of Europe. Oviedo and Pére Labat give 
minute descriptions and drawings of it. The hamacs were also manu- 
factured by the women, on whom, moreover, all agricultural labour 
devolved, the men deeming it beneath their dignity to engage in any 
useful occupation but those of the chase, fishing, and framing their 
canoes. The fishing was often conducted by torchlight, as it is fre- 
quently at this day by the Negroes in the West Indies; and they 
caught wild fowl in the same manner as the Indians do still in some 
parts of South America, namely, by swimming with calabashes on 
their heads to deceive the birds. Their food consisted of cassada 
bread, banana cakes, plantains, yams, potatoes, maize, parrots, wild 
pigeons and other birds; guanas, lizards, crabs, and various kinds of 
fish; but of the turtle, the minati, and the eel they scrupled to eat. 
Their liquors were Couscou, made from cassada and sweet potatoes, 
Mawbee,and other drinks made from ananas, oranges, cashews, and a 
juice obtained from the bark of the prickly palm tree. 

The mode of catching guanas, as described by Pére Labat, is 
curious. He mentions it as practised by the negroes, who had been 
brought from Africa to the West Indies even at the early period at 
which he visited the new colonies, and which they probably had 
learned from the natives. The hunter sought the guanas amidst the 
groves of fruit trees, of which these animals are fond; and when 
among the foliage he discovered one, he began to whistle or to sing.* 
This attracted the attention of the guana, who would remain immove- 
able, listening to the sound; presently the negro would steal up to it, 
and with the end of a little switch which he carried, would gently rub 
the guana’s sides and neck, until it seemed to fall into a kind of lan- 
guid, sleepy state, when the hunter would throw a noose, already pre- 
pared, round its head, and bring it to the ground, where, before it had 
time to recover itself, it was easily secured. This process seems to 
have savoured of animal magnetism, to which, perhaps, may also be 
referred, satisfactorily to the believers in Mesmerism, some singular 
practices as connected with the superstition of Obeah, and with the 
medical art among the Africans transplanted to the West Indies, 
—practices imported, of course, from their native shores. 

The popular Indian diversions were, swimming, shooting with the 
bow, wrestling, and casting the spear, They had also a game called 
Bats, or Batey, which was played with an elastic ball, and in which the 
women were accustomed to join. Each hamlet had its ground set 
apart for this favourite game; and matches between rival villages were 
often played. On these occasions the evenings were concluded by 
music and dancing, arts of which they were passionately fond, though 





* It is well known to West Indians, that lizards, of which the guana is but a 
large species, are extremely fond of music. They are frequently observed to steal 
to a piano-forte, and listen with their bright eyes fixed, and their slender, almost 
transparent bodies motionless in eager attention. 
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their instruments were but simple. They had a drum called Maguey, 
made of the trunk of a small tree hollowed out, and with apertures, 
sticks being used to produce the sound; a sort of guitar, made of a 
hollowed and divided gourd, with fibres of the Carata stretched across 
for strings ; flutes, made sometimes of the small branches of the snake- 
wood, or trumpet-tree, sometimes of human bones highly polished— 
and their other wind instruments were shells. To the sound of these 
rude instruments they chaunted their Areytos—historical ballads, 
says Peter Martyr, celebrating the achievements of their ancestors or 
of contemporary heroes. They had also war songs, death songs, and 
songs of love, grief, triumph, &c. &c.; for in song were all their 
passions usually expressed. The singing was often accompanied by 
dancing. The Arcytos especially were conducted by a leader, who 
sang one verse alone, the rest joining in chorus: and thus also were 
many of their other songs performed. This mode of dancing to a 
ballad has prevailed in many countries very distant from each other ; 
for instance, it was the fashion among the ancient Norsemen, the in- 
habitants of Denmark and Norway, where it was practised in the court 
circles—and at this day it is common among the negroes of the West 
Indies, derived from their African customs. 

Dancing was not always a pastime among the Indians; the warriors 
of Cubagua, for example, before going to battle, repaired to the temple 
(so to call it) of their tribe or village, and, forming a circle round its 
priests, performed an antic dance, while the priests blew upon each in 
succession a cloud of tobacco-smoke,—a ceremony which they called 
receiving the spirit of courage. The priests, called Buhuitihus, or 
Butios, were not only ministers of religion, but likewise exercised the 
profession of medicine. These men, enjoying a dispensation from 
labour and military service, employed themselves in committing to me- 
mory the legends and traditions of their country, and in studying the 
medicinal qualities of trees and plants. Thus they became skilful her- 
balists, and knew how to find remedies for common cases of indispo- 
sition; when these remedies failed, they had recourse to spells and 
incantations, trusting the effect to the superstitious credulity of their 
patients. Their mode of proceeding is thus described by Fray Roman. 
Having provided himself with bits of bone, sticks, and all that was 
needful to carry on the juggle, the Buhuitihu, or Butio, would repair 
to the sick man’s house by night, and all lights being extinguished, 
and all unnecessary persons excluded, he first offered the usual sacri- 
fice of fruits to the patient’s household Cemis, filling the place at the 
same time with the fumes of tobacco, which, according to the custom 
of these islanders, he smoked through a pipe applied to the nostrils, 
not to the lips: two voices would then be heard in conversation,—that 
of the priest, and that, as it was supposed, of the spirit whom he had 
raised. Their discourse was relative to the malady of the patient ;—if 
the priest had previously observed that the case was beyond his skill, 
he would declare that the sick man had offended the Cemis, that they 
were inexorable, and he must die. If he thought there was a prospect 
of recovery, he would approach the patient’s hamac, and after feeling 
his body carefully over, would apply his lips to some particular spot, 
making, during the process of sucking it, many groans and grimaces, 
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as if engaged in some difficult task. At length he would stop, and 
exhibiting the bit of bone, or whatever he had concealed in his mouth, 
would declare that he had withdrawn it by suction from the patient's 
body, and that the cause of illness being thus removed, he would re- 
cover. The sentence of the Butio seldom failed of accomplishment : 
and if it did fail, the event was so accounted for as to save the priest's 
credit. If he had announced approaching death, and yet the patient 
seemed likely to recover, his knowledge of deleterious herbs afforded 
the certain means of fulfilling his prediction : ; if the patient died, when 
recovery had been foretold, the priest always imputed his death to 
asserted neglect of some prescribed superstitious observance on which 
his fate had depended. 

The Aborigines of tle West Indies acknowledged a Supreme Being, 
eternal and omnipotent, the Creator of the world, and of all living 
creatures. They believed him to wield the thunder, of which they 
stood in awe, and they addressed prayers to him, raising their hands 
towards the Sun, which they deemed his throne. They worshipped 
him under the names of Jacauna, Guamaonocon, and Maorocon; and 
they gave him a mother, whom they called Attabeira, Mamona, and 
Siella. This deity, abstaining, as they believed, Some direct inter- 
ference with mundane affairs, committed their cha arge to subordinate 
agents, named Cemis, and Malioyas, or Mayboyas, the former bene- 
ficent, the latter malevolent, spirits. To the Cemis the islanders ac- 
corded worship and thanksgiving for benefits conferred, such as health, 
abundant harvests, success in war or the chase; while by sacrificial 
offerings they tried to propitiate the other order of spirits, whom they 
regarded as the authors of hurricanes,* earthquakes, diseases, defeat, 
and all ill. In their temples were placed figures representing these 
fancied beings, made of baked clay or stone, and of very grotesque 
forms—frequently of the human form, misshapen, with heads or feet 
of birds, quadrupeds, or reptiles. These idols were often besought to 
disclose what would be the result of projected measures; and oracles 
were delivered, favourable or ortherwise, as suited the wishes of the 
Cacique, between whom and the priests there existed a strict alliance. 


In this part of priestcraft, as in the conversation with the Cemi before 
mentioned, ventriloguism was resorted to; and sometimes the trick 
was managed by means of a tube within the body of the idol, through 
which some concealed assistant spoke. The oracle was often con- 
sulted by the Cacique alone who spoke its revelations to the multitude 
assembled without the temple, he and the priests only having entered 
it. After the usual offerings to the idols, a hollow cane was pre- 
sented to the Cacique, through which he inhaled the fumes of some 
liquid, or powder, the effect ‘of which seemed to be a temporary de- 
lirium, during which he would commit many extravagancies. At 
length the fumes having abated, he would appear to return to reason, 
and start up as if awaking from a dream. He would then declare the 
disclosures made to him by the Cemis. 











* Huracan, the Spanish for hurricane, is the original Indian word, which has 


been adopted into European languages, as hurricane, hurricano, ouragan, orcan, 
&c. &e. 
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A tradition current among the natives of Hayti, when Columbus first 
went there, related that the Cacique Cazilia, the father or grandfather 
of Guarioner, the contemporary of Columbus, having thus consulted 
the oracle, a disclosure was made to him embracing the whole of the 
subsequent disastrous fate of his country—foretelling the arrival of a 
band of strangers who should subjugate and finally exterminate his 
nation—the very dress and arms of the Spaniards were said to have 
been revealed to him. This legend was in universal circulation when 
the Spaniards arvived, and is said to have been so previously to that 
event. Itis a remarkable fact, that similar traditions prevailed through- 
out the whole of the Mexican and Peruvian empires. 

Besides the spirits above mentioned, there were inferior ones, or 
rather spirits whose influence was more confined: These were the 
household gods, Penates they might be called, and guardian spirits of 
individuals, to whom were raised rustic altars in their huts. These 
Cemis, like the greater ones, were represented under grotesque forms, 
but the images were small and portable. Representations of them 
were also carved or painted on their dwellings, furniture, sterns of 
canoes, and even on their persons. Figures of monkeys in baked clay 
have often been dug up in different parts of the West Indies, and are 
supposed to have been the idols of its primitive inhabitants. They 
believed in a futurity of rewards and punishments. Their Coyaba, 
the abode of good and happy spirits, being a kind of Mahomedan 
paradise—a delightful region, where, reunited to those they had loved 
in life, they reclined in shady bowers, banqueted on delicious fruits, 
and enjoyed the society of beautiful females. This paradise, which 
they held to be under the dominion of a spirit named Machetauri 
Guaiava, was variously placed, almost every tribe assigning it to some 
favourite spot in the western part of their own province, or island. 
They believed that the wicked were condemned atter death to slavery 
among the enemies of their country, and to labours disgraceful to man- 
hood. There is no record of what was their belief as to the fate of the 
spirits of womankind, after death; yet we have no warrant for sup- 
posing that, like the Turks, they were so ungallant as to deny them 
souls, 

The Mammee was held to be the favourite food of the Cemis, and of 
the spirits of the departed, therefore the Indians abstained from eating 
much of that fruit, that its invisible consumers might experience no 
scarcity. Guavas were also supposed to be highly esteemed by the 
Cemis and the spirits of the dead. Among both Aruacas and Caribs 
there existed a tradition of a deluge. Their funeral obsequies were 
conducted not without some pomp—the relations and friends of the 
deceased assembling in large numbers, formed a circle round the grave, 


which was usually dug in the interior of his hut; the body was in- 


terred in a crouching or sitting posture ;—the funeral chaunt was then 
addressed to the dead man, asking why he had left the earth, and 
offering him food and drink, which were afterwards deposited in the 
grave along with his arms. If he had been a great warrior or cacique, 
sometimes two of his wives, and captives taken in war, were buried 
with him, but the wives were not, among these people, willing sacrifices. 
Sometimes the body and the sacrifices were burned on a funeral pile ; 
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and sometimes, if the deceased had been a great man, the body was 
disembowelled, dried, and preserved with care; or the head ora limb, 
thus preserved, was kept as a memorial of him. 

It has been advanced as a proof of ferocity against the Caribs, that 
they were cannibals; but it would appear—see the notes to ‘ Les 
Caraibes,”’ an interesting work by Monsieur Coussin of Guadeloupe— 
that this shocking custom was looked upon as a disagreeable duty, a 
sort of national point of honour bequeathed to them by their remote 
ancestors; and that they loathed the horrid repast, of which, however, 
he who partook the most largely was the most admired. They eat no 
human flesh but that of their enemies when taken prisoners, 

In proof of the hostility which existed between the Caribs and some 
of the Indians on terra firma, is the tradition of the origin of venomous 
snakes in the islands of Martinique, Saint Lucie, and Bequa, one of 
the little islets which form the group called the Grenadines. The 
continental tribes, finding themselves greatiy harassed by the frequent 
incursions of their warlike island neighbours, fell upon a stratagem to 
cause them much annoyance at home. They gathered together a num- 
ber of snakes, which they conveyed in baskets and calabashes to Mar- 
tinique and St. Lucie, and there set them at liberty, in order that 
through their instrumentality they might obtain a ceaseless revenge 
upon their foes. This tradition seems likely enough to have been 
founded on fact, else why should these islands be infested with veno- 
mous snakes, while in most of the islands which form the West Indian 
Archipelago these dangerous reptiles are not found. 

We cannot better conclude these brief notices of the Aborigines of 
the West Indies, than by describing their character, as given by Pére 
Dutertre, whose valuable work is extremely rare. After enlarging 
upon the beauty of the West India islands, which he calls ‘ a little 
paradise, always verdant,” he goes on to say, ‘* The savages of these 
islands are the most contented, the happiest, the least vicious, the most 
social, the least artificial, the least tormented with disease, of any na- 
tion in the world. None is richer, none is poorer than his neighbour, 
and every one limits his desires to what is useful and necessary, dis- 
daining all superfluity as things unworthy of being sought. They are 
formed by nature with good understandings, and are disposed to be 
benevolent, mild, and affable. Their lives are passed by turns in 
Juxurious indolence amidst the shades of their beautiful forests, and in 
the light labour which alone is required to cultivate their fertile fields.” 
They had no fixed tasks, no cravings cf avarice, or ambition, no care 
for the morrow ; but realizing the golden age of the poets, they lived 
virtuous, happy, and free in their little islands, lost as it were amidst 
the immensity of ocean. 

Such were the savages whom the civilized and Christian Europeans 
despoiled of their land, reduced to slavery, and finally extirpated from 
the face of the earth! Their very name has almost faded into oblivion 
—but alas! they seem to have left the legacy of misfortune to the 
subsequent occupants of their blooming and beautiful islands. 
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EPILOGUE TO THE TRAGEDY OF ESSEX ; 
SPOKEN BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. ag 
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(FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.) 


Anp Essex died ?—Unhappy one, no more! 

Through thee the victim fell, ’mid floods of gore. 

Deep cunning, guilt, too late their haunts I know ; 

In ye I trusted, though ye struck the blow, 

Like one who warms a snake within her breast, : 
And deems it will not sting, but calmly rest. < a 
No sound, no breath offend this much-wrong’d heart ! % 
Essex is gone—and ye have played your part. La 
Arm thee, my soul! dread thou nor fears nor pains ; 

Leave me, all leave me !—England’s Queen remains. 


(All retire. She advances.) ‘a 


Let her remain, on this sad day of woe, 

One hasty glance o’er all her life to throw; .§ 
For it befits her, graced by crowns so bright, 2 
Her, Fortune’s Arbitress, the world’s delight, 
Ever herself, clearly all things to see, 

When others dream, lulled by Adversity. 


He who in royal breast high courage feels, 

Loiters not idly; guiding Fortune’s wheels, 

He scales the hollow steps before the throne, 

The danger knows, yet mounts to hail his own; 
The burden of the vast and golden crown 

He weighs it not, but boldly sets it down 

Upon the brow that bears it with calm pride, 

As round it roses smiled and zephyrs sigh’d. 
Thus, too, didst thou. Whatever far might be, 
Thou taught’st by watchful care to cling to thee ; 
And when aught evil cross’d thy path below, 
"Twas thine to see, to check, and overthrow, 

Thy father’s rage, thy mother’s luckless fate, 

Thy elder sister’s all malignant hate ; 

These didst thou leave behind thee in thy course, 
Whilst thou, still self-renew’d by inward force, 
Within thy dungeon lay’st and gained’st time 

To form thy spirit for its after-prime. 

A happy day appear’d, it hail’d thee Queen, 

And lo! all seem’d, as thus it aye had been— 

‘* Long live the Queen !”—Well, there thou stood’st alone, 
And standest still, tho’ foes thronged round thy throne, 
And now by armies, now the assassin’s knife, 
Attack’d thy country first, and then thy life. 
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The Pope’s most sacred hate, the Spaniard’s rage, 
So many wooers’ angry zeal, the Age 

Studious of change, the Nobles’ haughty mien, 
Full many traitors, at the last a Queen— 

Then THIs oNE too! My heart conceals that woe. 
What—what of me should idle mortals know ? 
Actress! they name me all. So let it be: 

To act on earth is all men’s destiny. 


The Nations stare, think much, much idly say ; 
What would they, oh! what ask they but a play ? 
Must Kings alone dissemble life’s fresh hue ? 
There plays a child, and that dissembles too. 


But to thyself, in danger and in joy, 

For ever true, tho’ foes and storms annoy— 
Justly reserved, for ah! what second heart 

In royal woes can bear an equal part ? 

The false deceiving world our favour courts, 

To gain our power, our self, it gaily sports ; 

And wouldst thou raise the loved one to thy place, 
Thy realm, and not thy love would he embrace. 
Such, too, was He.—And now all secrets waive : 
With him they bore thy being to the grave.— 
Each mortal meets on earth, whoe’er he be, 

One last glad day, one last fair destiny. 

This all will grant; yet who would e’er avow, 
This love the last, which nought can follow now ? 
That nevermore an eye by gladness fired 

On ours shall beam, no blood by love inspired 
Shall leave again the wildly beating heart, 

And fresher colour to the cheek impart ; 

That ne’er aught pleasing, we again may meet, 
Ne’er with a smile the kindly smiling greet, 

That by the sun which beam’d ’mid azure bright 
Nought more can be illumined.—Here is night ,— 
And night it aye will be, in this sad breast. 

Thou gazest round, and seest devoid of rest, 

Long as the Fates thy thread of being twine, 

The heaven of stars that dimly, coldly shine, 

And seek’st around thy brow in vain for aye 

The fairest star, which thou hast cast away ; 
Allelse seems lifeless, weak, and vain, and poor— 
Confess the truth !—for Essex lives no more. 


Oh, was not he the centre of thy world ? 

Youth’s beauteous banner in the airs unfurl’d ? 
Were not beside him, halls, woods, gardens fair, 
But as the frame around some picture rare ? 

The beauteous picture was an idle dream ; 

The carved-work stands, but worthless all I deem. 
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How boldly, freely, did he step along ! 
Charming as youth, as manhood firm and strong. 
How gladly then his counsel sage I heard ! 
Before the hasty deed the prudent word ; 

The fire first gently smiled, then wildly flamed, 
His very anger admiration claim’d. 


But ah! too long thou hid’st it from thyself; 
What boots all this, when aiming at base pelf. 
Thy favourite, scorning all fidelity, 

The gift thou wouldst bestow would rob from thee, 
And when our power, like to a two-edged sword, 
Must punish, where it gladly would reward! 


Punished he is—and I !—the worst I know. 

This is the end—and all things else below 

Are vain and bootless! Lo! the land, the sea, 
The realm, the fleet, the church, the court—for me 
All things have past, all things have ceased to be! 


And o’er this All of Nothingness, thou Queen! 
Here let at last thy spirit’s strength be seen ; 

Rule on, for destiny demands thy aid, 

Rule on, tho’ gladly thou wouldst seek the shade. 
Decked in the Tyrian purple and the crown, 

The world hath seen thee in thy proud renown ; 
Thus ail unmoved stand forth ’mid sunbeams bright, 
Though in thy inmost soul is deepest night. 


But when at last, at silence’ gloomy hour, 

Far from all eyes, all ears, ’tis thine to cower 

Alone within thy chamber’s dark recess, 

Then ope the floodgates of thy wild distress ! 

Thou sigh’st! while night winds moan above the sod, 
And if thou canst, weep on and thank thy God! 


And ever with thyself, and evermore, 

Renew those woes that sap thy being’s core. 

Once more thou feel’st those fearful pangs thy own: 
He lives no more; thy life hath also flown— 

Then die Elizabeth alone !—alone!! 


ARCHER GURNEY. 
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CORN LAW TALES.—No. III. 


GERALD BOYLAN THE EMIGRANT. 
(Concluded from page 226.) 


THERE was no remark made as the Emigrant paused, after stating his 
views respecting the progress of American manufactures and com- 
merce ; but a bystander could not have failed to observe that, although 
his hearers did not speak, yet his words had made no slight impression 
upon their minds. 

At length the Manchester man broke the silence by saying, evidently 
for want of something better, ‘‘ Our dessert is but a poor one.” 

“Why, yes,” returned the Emigrant, ‘‘ much as you have improved 
in England of late years, in many respects } your desserts are as rude as 
ever; you have still the same eternal dry nuts, hard biscuits and 
withered apples.” 

‘* But the Port,” queried the other— 

‘* Ts still as prime as of old, so let us have another bottle, or I shall 
not be able to conclude my story.” The wine was soon produced, a 
few jokes not worth repeating were cracked, and the Emigrant pro- 
ceeded :-— 

‘‘ The feelings that rise ina man’s bosom upon finding himself for the 
first time in the United States of America, with a new stage of his 
existence before him, are animated and exciting in the highest degree. 
He quickly becomes, at least I did forty years ago, quite another being, 
—a fresh spirit is infused into him ; ; a consciousness of freedom anda 
sense of independence, which seems as boundless as it is felt to be real, 
impart an extraordinary degree of expansion to his mind and determi- 
nation to his character. The liberty of action is so complete, the 
resources of the country so numerous, accessible and remunerative, 
the power to choose for himself, and prosecute whatever pursuit his 
interest or inclination may suggest, is so open and unrestrained ; that a 
man rises in his own estimation, and pushes forward with an energy 
and vitality, as inconceivable as they are impossible to the ill- favoured 
inhabitant of the Old World, pinned down and contracted as he is by 
its artificial state of society, its overburdened policy, redundant popu- 
lation and exhausted expedients. It is not the sentiments spoken and 
the things done in the United States, but the tone of speaking and 
manner of doing them, that strike the immigrant with agreeable sur- 
prise, and fill him with a vigour and an ambition of which he was not 
previously capable. This is the true cause of the precocious rapidity 
with which the United States have sprung like a modern giant full 
grown from the cradle, to matchless and unprecedented personal as well 
as national power and wealth. Great things are done, because every 
citizen without distinction is free to do great things. Under these 
stimulating circumstances, much no doubt that is rash is projected, 
many wild things are undertaken, signal failures are of frequent oc- 
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currence, and dreadful losses are sustained ; but the general result is 
wonderful notwithstanding, and the sum total of all that has been ac- 
complished, is splendid. The world has no parallel to the example ex- a 
hibited by the United States of America. \ 

‘* My position from the first was a most fortunate one. The Quakers 4 HS 
of Philadelphia, amongst whom I landed, welcomed and encouraged : 
me with an active benevolence which would have warmed a much 
more torpid constitution than mine was into zealous industry. One of 
the firms to which I brought letters of introduction soon found me 
employment admirably adapted to my circumstances and my years. 2 
They had recently become the purchasers of a tract of forest land on a 
the banks of the Alleghany, and were fitting out an expedition to fell 
the timber. The command and leadership of this body they offered in 





c 
the handsomest manner to entrust to my charge; I gladly accepted it, i 
and started as a citizen of the United States in the character of a - 
lumberer, ? 


‘‘ The confidence thus placed in me gratified my fancy, as much as the 
novel mode of life into which I was introduced, harmonized with and 
delighted the ardour of youth, For, kind as was the reception I had 
met with, I was shy of society, and glad to escape from it. Constantly ‘. Bee 
| haunted by the idea of being an exile from my native land, anda .| 4 

criminal in the eyes of the law, under which I had been born and edu- >a 
cated, I felt embarrassed and even ashamed when in the presence of my % 
irreproachable and steady mannered friends ; but no sooner had I passed 
the confines of formal society, and found myself ranging the vast 
plains of the inland states, traversing unfrequented districts over which 
the unstinted hand of prodigal nature had showered her most fruitful 
blessings and romantic charms ; now touching upon some infant settle- 
ment in its earliest stage of industry and order ; and now lighting upon 
the rude abode of the wandering Indian ; than I became keenly sen- 
sible of having thrown in the transition a weight off my mind that had 
pressed most heavily upon it—that all the energies of my constitution Se 
had been disencumbered, as it were, of manacles—and that my whole + gay 
being had been newly strung with hopes and sensations the most : 
promising and invigorating. 
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‘‘ The life of a lumberer, particularly to a young man in good health, i‘. | 
has numerous attractions. The novelty of the pursuit itself, and the a 
scenes in which it takes place; the pleasing dependence upon nature + 
and one’s own exertions, the constant exercise, now the tent a-field, and te 3 
now the log-hut by the forest-border, the snatches of robust sport in - Wee 


hunting, shooting, and fishing, to procure food; the cheerful fellow- 
ship of equal labour; the sound and refreshing sleep of the tired body, .% 
whose day’s care terminates with the day’s work ;—all this constitutes cee 
a far happier state of existence than can be fully understood or appre- 
ciated by those who have never experienced it. Other sensations will 
be sure to present themselves to the mind of a man in such a situation ~. Ba 
which in truth are most ennobling and grateful. When he arises at the ; iy : 
break of day, and while the sun is investing the glowing sky with a4 
light, surveys as far as the eye can reach the fertile and unpeopled : 
tract around, and raises his hands and heart to Heaven, thankful for ee 
the health and comfort he enjoys—a strength, a freshness, and a fer- ‘fe A 
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vour will animate his aspirations, which in no other circumstances he 
can possibly expect to experience. 

‘“‘] spent two years in this way ; and looking back at this moment 
over the varied passages of a life which has already run to more than 
the average extent of man’s existence, I can truly affirm that I never 
enjoyed life more, never felt more real pleasure, ay, and comfort, too, 
than while 1 was a Quaker’s lumberer on the banks of the Alleghany. 

*« The quantity of timber felled proved so considerable, and the< quality 
so good, that it was determined to build a ship and freight a cargo for 
England. The spot chosen for this purpose was Pittsburg, now a 
large and flourishing town, at the confluence of the Alleghany and 
Monongahela rivers. And here it is that my narrative deserves your 
best attention, because it points out in the most striking manner the 
vivid march (I was going to say, but the word is not sufficiently ex- 
pressive, and I shall therefore add, race) of American prosperity ; and 
the powerful influence which the restrictive nature of the commercial 
policy of England has had upon its rapid development. 

‘* | have spoken of the large and flourishing town of Pittsburg—and 
such it now is—such the commercial policy of England has made it. 
But when I first visited it in the year 1798, it was a petty place, with 
no trade, and few inhabitants—perhaps some 1,500 or so. The spot, 
in point of origin, has associations of no common interest. It is 
named after the celebrated Earl of Chatham, and was founded at the 
instance of the still more celebrated George Washington. When the 
latter was serving against the French, under the orders of the former, 
he was struck, as he marched through the country, with the admirable 
site presented by a low slip of land projecting into the confluence 
of the Alleghany and the Monongahela, at a point, where the first of 
these rivers is navigable for 180 miles up into the State of New York, 
and the second for 200 miles into the State of Virginia. Here, upon 
his recommendation, a fort was built, which, after being taken by the 
French and held for awhile, was retaken from them, and gradually 
spread intoatown. A dirtier set of people I never mixed with than 
those who dwelt in it when I was a young man. Their houses were 
many of them mere logs, and the best but one degree removed from 
that primitive form of structure. Now, however, a more thriving and 
cleanlier race, or a better built town, is not to be met with in the States. 
The population exceeds 60,000 souls, the public buildings and institu- 
tions are numerous, substantial, and elegant. As a proof of the ex- 
tent and wealth of Pittsburg, 1 nay mention that it contained, when 
I last visited it, in 1840, seven banks, five insurance companies, twelve 
foundries for casting iron, eight factories for manufacturing iron, 
twelve builders of steam engines, five factories for making saws, files, 
axes, and agricultural implements, ten white lead factories, eight glass 
works, six rolling mills, eight cotton mills, two steam flour mills, and 
one powder mill; a hundred steam boats navigated the waters that 
wash its quays, and the annual produce of its manufactures and com- 
merce were estimated at 20,000,000 of dollars. All this is the work of 
no more than forty years; and England, more than America, has 
accomplished it. You would not let the United States have your 
manufactures for the articles she had to give in exchange for them, 
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and she has produced them herself. You will perhaps ask me whe- 
ther, if England were even now to relax the restriction of her Corn 
Laws, America would in return abandon her protective system? I 
answer at once, I cannot tell. I rather fear that it is too late for a 
compromise. Had the trade between the two countries been free in 
agricultural products, the United States would not have suffered the 
embarrassments under which they still labour; they could have paid 
their private debts and state stocks in grain, flour, and meat; they 
would not have had, as they have, a large manufacturing interest, 
claiming the sympathy and support of their statesmen, and rivalling 
the staple interests of England. As it is, they point to England, whose 
Parliament contends that monopolics are necessary to her greatness, 
and imitate that example by creating competing monopolies in their 
turn, 

‘* | have run far ahead in this digression, and must now return to 
Pittsburg and the close of the year 1800. Our ship, she was the first 
built there, floated in the river; the order to load came from Philadel- 
phia; the cargo was to be consigned to Bristol, and my heart began 
to yearn for my home, my outraged father and far distant family. 

‘* Anxiously as I brooded over this idea, I did not venture to speak 
of it, although I had a strong sympathizer in honest Tom Slattery, who 
still linked his fortunes with mine, and importuned me morning and 
evening to write and ask that we might be allowed to return in the 
ship, if only for an interval, and to inquire after, if not to revisit our 
families, and as Tom expressed it, ‘ to take a decent leave of them and 
old Ireland for ever.’ Tom was the more inclined to this homeward 
movement because he had by this time become quite a sailor. When 
we left Cork he had insisted upon making himself useful, and worked 
his passage over; he did the same on our voyage from Bristol to the 
United States, and he had repeatedly taken charge of our rafts down 
to Pittsburg, and thence to Philadelphia. As he used to remark 
himself, he could sail any where, and between us we should be sure 
to save the owners money. 

‘*« While these feelings anxiously occupied our minds, I was inexpres- 
sibly gratified one day to hear that one of the partners had arrived at 
Pittsburg, and desired to see me. He stated, ina few friendly words, 
that he and his partners were willing, if 1 thought well of it, to make 
me supercargo of the vessel, and afford me an opportunity of commu- 
nicating with my father through their correspondents in that city. 
Discretion, he added, would be necessary, as well for the security of 
the vessel as for my own safety ; but the house had a firm reliance on 
my claims to that virtue, and I was free to go or stay asI pleased. 

‘‘T need hardly observe, after what I have already explained, that I 
accepted the offer joyfully. As for Tom Slattery, he danced as soon 
as he heard of it, sang, whistled, laughed, and cried, and indulged in all 
the demonstrations of extravagant delight. Hours passed before his 
excitement subsided, and he could bring himself to talk rationally. But is | 
he made amends for this weakness. Equally resolved with myself to t 
do justice to the confidence placed in him, he joined me sedulously in | 
devoting himself to it day and night. We went over the ship, and oe 
examined every inch of her; we saw every piece of timber she carried i 
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carefully stowed ; we tried most of them with our own hands, and set 
sail from Pittsburg in the trimmest state possible, full of satisfaction 
with the past and hope of the future. 

‘* Arrived safely at Philadelphia, we took on board an experienced 
captain, and weighed anchor for the Old World, But before my excel- 
lent friends and patrons took leave of the ship, they presented me with 
an order for £200, and Tom Slattery with one for £50, adding, that this 
money was payment for past services; and that the usual allowance to 
me as supercargo, and to Tom as mate, would be carried to our credits 
in the ship’s accounts. Two happier mortals never crossed the deep 
bosom of the Atlantic than Tom and I, while we exulted in the liberality 
of the good Quakers, and flattered ourselves that it was an auspicious 
omen of the fortune that awaited us on the other side of its mighty 
waters. 

‘* At length the blissful cry of land was heard, and every eye was strained 
to catch a glimpse of it. A misty and cloud-like outline was dimly seen 
in the distance,—it was Ireland. I turned to look at Slattery, who was 
standing near me,—he was pale and trembling, and turned away his 
face to hide his emotion. It struck me as very strange that he did not 
once approach me during the course of the day. In the morning we 
entered the mouth of the Severn, and the tide favouring us, enjoyed a 
sweet passage up the Avon, while the pleasant hills, through which its 
winding channel glides, stood out in broad relief to the brightness of 
a glorious sunset. The captain went ashore immediately with the 
ship’s papers, but all hands remained on board. 

‘The next day was cloudy and cold; a misty rain peculiar to Bris- 
tol, was falling thickly; every man, as he came on deck, showed by his 
countenance that he was disappointed and disheartened, and felt, would 
he only give utterance to his thoughts, a presentiment of evil. Instead 
of grouping together and congratulating themselves upon the pleasures 
of landing, the crew stood apart and shunned conversation. Ata mo- 
ment when of all others general hilarity was to be expected, a gloomy 
depression of spirits prevailed. You will, perhaps, smile when | tell 
you that before long we were boarded by three men, with very serious 
faces, who seized the ship as a smuggler. 

‘*] cannot describe the scene that followed ;—our astonishment, 
grief, and indignation were extreme. We were ordered to "bout ship, and 
drop her at a particular spot lower down the river. For this purpose 
Slattery took the helm. J watched him as he placed himself at it, and 
fancying there was something the matter, went up and spoke to him. 
Poor Tom—terror had seized upon his simple soul—he was trembling 
from head to foot, and could scarcely articulate. 

“«« Tn God’s name,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what has happened—are you ill?’ 

“© <T don’t know, Master Gerald; dear—but I’m weak all over. I 
never feltas I do now and have done all night. I dreamed I was dead, 
and saw myself in my winding-sheet. Oh, don’t be angry with me 
now my time is come—I'll never live to see Ireland.’ 

‘“« Seeing that he was utterly unable to work the helm, I took it from 
him and bid him go below, and on no account to speak to any one 
until I came to him. Instead of obeying me he went forward and sat 
down upon a box in the bows. The word to weigh was now given, 
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and being obliged to keep my eye upon the captain, I could not attend 
to his movements. We were just veering round when a sudden squall 
caught the loosened bowsprit sail, and swinging it across with terrific 
force, made it dash one of the crew against the side of the ship, and 
struck him flat and motionless on the deck. It was my humble friend, 
the preserver of my life, my sole companion in exile,—poor Tom Slat- 
tery, and he was dead! A huge iron ring had hit him just under the 
ear, and killed him instantaneously. 

‘* | was so stupified by this accident, so sudden and severe, as to be at 
first, in a manner, unconscious of its awful nature. Having hold of the 
rudder, the safety of the ship was in my hands, and chiefly occupied my 
thoughts. When I got from it, the hurry and confusion occasioned 
by our proceeding to the Custom House, to answer the strange accusa- 
tion of smuggling, prevented me from dwelling upon the grievous death 
of my companion. The Customs’ authorities had adopted rather an 
odd expedient in our case. This was the first ship that had ever 
been built at or had sailed from Pittsburg; and no such place being 
known to the geographers of Bristol, every one looked astonished and 
incredulous when we described its inland site, and asserted that there 
was an excellent navigation still further into the country for nearly 
two hundred miles. In fine, you have probably heard the story about 
the seizure of the first bale of cotton imported into Liverpool from 
America, upon the presumption that America produced no cotton ;— 
my account of the seizure of the first ship that sailed from Pittsburg, 
upon the ground that there was no such town in the United states, is 
exactly parallel. It took us a week to bring the Custom House to a 
conviction of the truth, and even that was not done without a formal 
appeal to London for instructions. 

‘* It was not until the next day, and after the coroner’s inquest had 
sat upon the body of my unfortunate fellow-townsman, that my sorrow 
found full vent for its intensity. When I stood over his grave the 
world seemed a blank, and my heart shrunk within me, as if it 
never again could expand to a warm or affectionate feeling. 1 wrote 
home, and waited for an answer in a most melancholy state of loneli- 
ness and depression. Some days after an answer was due, I received 
a note from the consignees of the vessel, requesting my attendance, 
and upon reaching their house was clasped in my mother’s arms. The 
account she gave of the state of Ireland, and my father’s health, left 
me no alternative as to the course I should take. Emmett’s insurrec- 
tion had again sharpened the severity of Government against all sus- 
pected characters, and put my return to the country out of the question. 
My father’s health was good, but he was in other respects no longer 
the same person. He had retired from business and from society. 
He who, of late, had been the most cheerful, chatty, and bustling 
man in the town, had now sunk into a moody, silent, and moping 
loiterer, who hid himself by day, and wandered of an evening alone 
through the byways and least frequented parts of the country. My 
brother, too, was no more; misfortune had smitten the family most 
heavily in every way. The circumstances of his death were singular. 

‘* When my father was discharged from the military hospital to which 
he had been taken after his flogging, my brother put a brace of pistols 
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in his pocket, and proceeded to the county town, where the tyrant who 
had outraged law and humanity was then stationed. Although our 
family had several friends there, he did not visit any of tiem, but con- 
fined himself closely to his lodgings in a house opposite the hotel in 
which that officer resided. He dined every day in the coffee-room of 
the hotel, and was known to the waiter, who was a fellow-townsman, 
as a medical man. One evening as he was leaving the hotel, a sudden 
commotion up stairs attracted his attention, mingled with a cry of 
‘Send for the doctor! Quick! send for the doctor!’ Turning 
round at these words, he was seized upon by the waiter, hurried up 
stairs, and forced into a room, where extended upon the floor in a fit 
of apoplexy lay the object of his resentment. He did his duty 
promptly and etficiently ; his sense of private wrongs yielded to the ob- 
ligations of a sacred profession; and he restored his enemy to life and 
consciousness. He paid him a visit in the morning, the recollection 
of which must have dwelt long upon the mind of the invalid. Drawing 
from his bosom the pistols he had brought with him, he laid them upon 
the table deliberately, and told his astonished patient that he had armed 
himself with them to shoot him. ‘One,’ he said, ‘was for your life, 
the other for my own. You have had a double escape; the first from 
apoplexy, the second from my revenge. The latter cannot now be 
executed; I cannot take away the life I have saved; but beware; 
take warning ; amend your public life. Kindle not in other bosoms the 
flames that have burned in mine; a whole people are not to be outraged 
with impunity.” He left the hotel, shut himself up in his lodgings, and 
whether from the excitement of his feelings, or some infection that pre- 
vailed in the town (I know not which) caught a fever, and died in 
three days. 

‘* Glad as I had been to revisit England, I was still more glad to take a 
long farewell of it. To the cargo which my employers had ordered, I 
added a small adventure of my own, and with that as a stock settled as 
amerchant at Baltimore. Being a stranger in the place, and indisposed 
to society, I attended to business with a sort of mechanical closeness 
that in the course of time produced very profitable results. I consi- 
dered myself a rich man in 1816, when the war with England swept away 
the greater portion of my laborious gains. 1 rallied notwithstanding 
and proceeded prosperously, until in 1839 your great banking interests 
in London, after first encouraging speculations of every description 
throughout the United States by profuse credit, abruptly denied the 
most legitimate accommodation, and struck the whole commercial 
system prostrate in bankruptcy. A new field of operations then be- 
came necessary, and I established a trade in British manufactures at 
the Brazils. There, however, I soon perceived that competition from 
the continent of Europe, evoked by the monopoly which England 
persists in retaining, was about to close even that market against her 
goods, and I determined to gather up the moderate competence 
that remained to me, and end my days where they began, on the banks 
of the Suir. 

‘“‘ And now, gentlemen, my story is told, and I think you must want 
your supper ; I at least do, for I have talked myself hungry.” 

Some of the comments made upon this plain narrative, while supper 
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and its concomitant potations proceeded, were pertinent in the ex- 
treme, and would be instructive if faithfully repeated here; but the 
conversation unfortunately became somewhat discursive and verbose 
after the second tumbler each of brandy and water, and we therefore 
deem it best for all parties to stop where we are. 

Our story, no doubt, ends rather flatly; but it is due to truth, asa 
Frenchman would say, to confess, that we could not improve it by 
continuing it, 





A PROCESSION. 


‘* First in the royal path 
Came maids enrobed in white, stuck all with flowers, 
Beating the ground with incense-scented palms : 
Then came the sweetest voices of the land, 

. And cried, ‘ bow ye the knee:’ and then aloud 
Clarions and trumpets broke forth in the air ; 
After a multitude of men at arms, - 

Of priests, of officers, and horsed chiefs, 

Came the benignant Pharaoh, whose great pride 
Was buried in his smile. 1 did but glimpse 

His car, for ’twas of burnished gold. No eye 
Save that of eagles could confront the blaze 
That seemed to burn the air, unless it fell 

Either on sapphire or carbuncle huge 

That rivetted the weight. This was drawn 

By twelve jet horses, being four abreast, 

Pied in their own foam. Within the car 

Sat Pharaoh, whose bare head was girt around 
By a crown of iron; and his sable hair, 

Like strakey as a mane, fell where it would, 
And somewhat hid his glossy sun-brent neck 
And carcanet of precious sardonyx. 

His jewell’d armlets, weighty as a sword, 
Clasped his brown naked arms—a crimson robe, 
Deep edged with silver, heavy with golden thread, 
Did blush upon a bear-skin kirtle, 

Whose bread braid, and shield-like clasps, 
Were bossed with diamonds large, by rubies fired, 
Like beauty’s eye in rage; or roses white 

Lit by the glowing red. At his'side there lay 
A bunch of poppied corn; and at his feet 
A tamed lion as his footstool crouched.” 

From a Neglected Poem. 
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THE SMUGGLERS. 
(Continued from page 334.) 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PROTEUS. 


How quickly, o’er hopes the most splendid, and gay, 
May come blights, every blossom to close : 

As the Sun-cherished mist, oft o’ershadows the ray, 
Of the Orb, whence its being arose ! 

Yet soon, will the heart deem its poverty—wealth— 
And endure—when it cannot enjoy: 

As the Ivy, still clings with a semblance of health, 
Round the Oak, it has helped, to destroy ! 


Busity engaged in arranging accounts, and dressed in every respect 
as a Gentleman; Trysail arising from a high-backed, beech chair, 
with a wicker seat, whereon he had been sitting, at a crazy deal table, 
knocked loudly at the wainscot, as the only means of communicating 
his wishes to the persons without. The room he occupied, was large 
but comfortless. An immense fireplace, without a grate, wherein 
slumbered some wood ashes—a sanded floor—and the bare oak 
rafters above, unpainted, and unceiled, accorded ill with English 
notions of completion, or convenience. The house, however, was an 
Inn of considerable repute, at Cherbourg ; and in external appearance, 
almost a palace. Kept by an Englishman, at that day a rare circum- 
stance in France; it was resorted to, by the principal Smugglers who 
frequented the port. And as the sum adventured, was then generally 
immense, they were a very different class of persons, to those who suc- 
ceeded them, as smuggling declined. Trysail, from his early associa- 
tions, talents, and accomplishments, had always here, been regarded 
with particular distinction. A gentleman anywhere, his many good 
and agreeable qualities, were soon discovered and appreciated by a 
people, celebrated for their discrimination. Whilst his habits, when re- 
mote from the debasing influence of his smuggling associates—and for 
the time, absolved from the pressure of a deeply felt, but apparently 
unavailing repentance—were such, as entitled him, to the respect he 
obtained. 

A French servant, at last answered the knock, dressed in a red shal- 
loon sleeve waistcoat, snuff-coloured trousers, and wooden shoes ; who, 
aware that Trysail spoke the language fluently, upon entering said— 

‘« Did you Sir, require my attendance ?” 

‘« Yes—ask your master, if he has any thing for me.” 

‘« He has Sir.—One of the Pigeons has just entered the dovecot, 
bearing a communication from England, which is now in the possession 
of my mistress.” 

‘* Oblige me by bringing it here. Or, say to your master, I should 
wish to see him.” 

‘Twill do myself the honour.”"—The servant retired, but soon re- 
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turned (his master being engaged ;) with a piece of very thin, almost 
gauze paper, neatly folded, sealed, and tied round with the thread, 
which had attached it to its aérial carrier. Trysail opened it and read. 

‘* sur this comes opin to find you in good ealth as it leaves us at 
present james hav manage to get the Weather side of a yong gal as 
live with captan tunhed and she told him as the captan know that a 
smuygler is comin over so i think the Gaff is blowed at deadman’s ole 
and think you ad best come in at shingel cove in rockfast bey because 
as why we can block the paths up best about there and keep them of 
if so be as they was to com—this is a sure card so no more at present 
from your humble servant to command til deth Ben Bowsesiock”’ 

To Trysail this was an unexpected blow, and gave rise to innu- 
merable suspicions, and surmises. Concluding however at length, 
from Bowseblock’s mention of ‘‘ Deadman’s Hole,”’ that in making some 
preliminary arrangement, in that vicinity, he had been discovered, 
Trysail determined to adopt his suggestion—which had been his own 
original intention—and land at Shingle Cove. Resolving at the same 
time, to take every possible precaution ; and guard against treachery 
in any quarter. For, self-dependence was a virtue he inherited, ma- 
tured by melancholy scenes, and kept in play, by wayward fortune 
and a sad experience. He therefore wrote by post to Bowseblock, to 
the following effect. 

‘* Your notice Benjamin came safely over ; and I hope, care has been 
taken not to raise suspicion, by working there, too openly. Let James 
by every means endeavour to find out, how this transpired; or if it is 
but, one of those reports, which often are the forerunners of good and 
evil. Be it whence it may, both parties, should be stronger than pro- 
posed ; and all those interested, must attend, armed, and prepared to 
fight. The workers, likewise to have sticks, or swingles. Be par- 
ticular, about the stump lines; and do not spare the grog kid, whilst 
the men are out. We had better have two spots—one Shingle 
Cove, in Rockfast Bay as you advise—the other, at Downend. On 
the nights, that we expect to work, send James to one, and Mary to 
the other; if they see the Sharks, at either spot, let them flash off at 
once. I mean to try the Cove, but if they show a light, shall make 
for Downend Creek. The parties therefore, on the Heath, must keep 
between both places, so as to get to either, in a little time. Mary 
I think had better take the Cove in Rockfast Bay because she is much © 
steadier than James—has no attachments—and if seen, will be much 
less suspected. You—keep with the parties—prime them well—but 
mind, no drunkenness, until the work is done; and come up steadily, 
when once you know the place where we have landed, keeping well 
together, in case of an attack. Look out next Saturday, and each 
succeeding night. If on the coast, at seven o’clock, two red lights 
will be made, two minutes’ time, between them. This being Satur- 
day, send another Pigeon over, if any thing particular occurs; but 
do not throw away a chance, or waste a bird, unless respecting some- 
thing certainly important. Work the crop we must, next week, and if 
the worst should happen, we can fight our way. Truly yours, Tom 
Trysatn.” 
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Having sealed and forwarded this communication; Trysail pro- 
ceeded to the Establishment, by which his venture was supplied. The 
Merchant chosen, being a man of great wealth and immense re- 
sources ; multitudinous in his dealings, and departments, who fur- 
nished all things, usually smuggled on : the opposite coast. The store 
itself, resembled strikingly, one of our large distilleries—part of a capa- 
cious yard, being occupied by an extensive cooperage, wherein were 
made the light, wood- bound, four gallon Tubs, or half Ankers, used 
in smuggling spirits. Adjoining which, were Joiners’ shops and 
packing warehouses, for all kinds of eoods—silks, tea, tobacco, 
wrought ivory articles, and fancy manufactures of every description. 
Within—on the eround floor of the principal building, the coup-d'eil, 
presented a well arranged and magniticent Bazaar; profusely supplied 
with articles expensively elegant, and gorgeously superb in value, 
colour, and finish. The choicest produce of her stills, and vineyards 
—the rarest textures of the looms, and ingenuity of France. Pos- 
sessed of all the tact, and polish of a Frenchman, the owner might 
be deemed, rather an adroit and accomplished negotiator, than an 
ordinary tradesman—superintending the whole with unobtrusive talent, 
but complete control; an influence felt everywhere, yet not in any 
part, very prominently perceived. 

Their business concluded, Trysail received an invitation to the house 
of the Merchant, where in fact, the greater part of his time was passed 
during his occasional sojourns at Cherbourg. There, he had always 
been a welcome, and an honoured guest; appreciated, for talents and 
attainments far above the general order—whilst, his fine person, mind, 
and manly countenance, told, with effect, in a society, wherein the 
lighter accomplishments, and merits, are more regarded, than the 
greater virtues, if arrayed in harshness and austerity. 

Be it as it may—a more delighted party, never met, than that assem- 
bled at this Merchant’s on the day in question. Every thing that 
luxury could produce, art embellish, and elegance design, seemed 
scattered round, without an effort at display ; ; and yet so placed, that 
all seemed prominent without obtrusiveness, and regular without for- 
mality. Inthe well-dressed noble figure, and handsome countenance 
of Trysail likewise, few would have recognised, the dissipated, negli- 
gent, and rugged Outlaw, of a former scene. With other habit, other 
being, seemed assumed. And that superior air, which nature only can 
confer—though art, may soften, and adorn, the coarser man—sat lightly 
on him; and announced, in placid dignity, and generous warmth, a heart 
susceptible of every good; a soul—commanding and refined. 

To one of the Merchant’s daughters in particular, it soon became 
evident, the attentions of Trysail, were especially directed. A lovely, 
youthful, captivating woman, whose sparkling eyes, and rosy lips, ap- 
peared the smiling harbingers, of sentiment, and joy. The mere repast 
concluded—the grosser appetite assuaged—music, the dance, the song, 
love tale, and merry jest, found each a place, and wiled away the 
hours, which time itself, appeared reluctant to enumerate. Trysail, was 
here at home. The cultivation of a splendid voice, and facile execution, 
had lent enjoyment to his happier hours, and solace to adversity. He 
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therefore took a part, where all were anxious to amuse—and in that 
spirit gave the following song. 


LOVE’S NATAL DAY. 


When Joy of Beauty first was born 

Auspicious Heaven thrice blessed the morn, 
A happy day : 

Then first on earth’s benighted skies, 

Arose the light of Woman’s eyes ; 

And decked in wreaths of roses gay, 

Young Love proclaimed his natal day. 


But Envy marked the matchless prize 
On man bestowed with haggard eyes, 
Ah! well-a-day ; 
She frowned, and as the infant past, 
A blight amid the blossoms cast, 
Which doomed the wreaths to fade away 
Young Love wore on his natal day. 
Aghast! his mother wept with fear, 
Till pitying Fate drew gently near ; 
Ah! well-a-day ; 
And said: ‘‘ Though stern malignant foes 
May mar delight by after woes, 
Henceforth, at least, ’mid roses gay, 
Young Love shall spend his natal day.”’ 


It would be trite to name—that languor still awaits upon enjoyment, 
and pleasure’s self, is sister to satiety. The dance resigned, the harp 
now mute, and once more seated at the festive board, where woman 
ever present, kept in check each gross indulgence ; and herself supplied, 
an object of attention and excitement. As conversation spread, so 
strange a fate, as Trysail’s manifestly must have been, could scarcely 
pass unnoticed. Fame of a certain kind—had long been his—the 
ruined gentleman, who sternly braved the rigours of his fate, and turned 
in bold defiance on the world, passed not unheeded. Whilst, the strong 
enchantment which surrounds, the really brave—however fallen—still 
lent an interest to his name; and shadowed out, a something to ad- 
mire, e’en in his very faults—to fear—and yet to be regarded. 

‘* Captain you leave us shortly,” said his host, ‘‘ may fortune wait 
upon your bark—and safety always, guide her on the way !” 

‘‘IT thank you! Once afloat we take our chance, and come what 
may, must try to meet it manfully. Give her but halfa chance; with 
wind, and sea-room, and our little Craft, may laugh at a pursuit.” 

‘‘ True Captain—but suppose that numbers should assail, surround, 
and overpower you—what, could then be done?’ This latter question 
was addressed to Trysail, by her who seemed most deeply interested ; 
and asked, with evident anxiety. 

‘* It has not come to that—and none can say, how he will act upon 
emergency. Let us hope, better things! Go where I may, I shall not 
readily forget, the scenes I leave behind !” ; 

‘« And Trysail,” said the Father, ‘‘ you may well believe, you will 
not be forgotten. 1 would—that with an object more befitting your 
deserts, that gallant spirit, had a better field, whereon to show its qua- 
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lity and kind. For thus to see, entirely thrown away, talent, and 
time, and energy like your’s; excites regret in even those, who gain 
by the prostration.” 

‘¢ Fortune has fates for all!” Was Trysail’s answer. ‘* Who strives 
to gain the summit of a cliff, has many falls to fear: and if my slip- 
pery feet, were less tenacious of their hold, than others proved to be ;— 
tis folly to repine! Besides, a flower or two, are strown along the 
path, of all who wander o’er the wilds of life, however lone, and dark- 
ling may appear, the way to others. Is there nothing then, in ends 
achieved—in enemies defied—in falsehood controverted to her face ?— 
and proof advanced, that crimes, and weaknesses, clandestinely imputed 
and assigned, had being only, in the coward mind, whose utter rotten- 
ness, and teeming filth, produced the monster it described! Ah! there 
are higher thoughts, and nobler aspirations than believed, in hearts 
crushed down beneath the iron hoofs, of penury, and woe :—the wasted 
ore, whence Fortune, might have crucibled a gem !—But, take another 
view. 

Who, ever stood commanding on a deck, however limited, and felt 
not rise, a feeling far surpassing ecstacy, as bounding o’er the surges that 
assailed—his noble vessel, breasted through the storm; and whilst his 
steady eye, watched every sea, felt proudly conscious, that his skill suf- 
ficed, to set their threatenings at defiance? The very element, in such 
a case, appears to feel a fetter on its might, and bowing down in angry 
undulation—chafes and foams—a giant Warhorse, in a Pigmy’s rein! 
The desert has its spring, and particles of life;—the blighted bosom, 
cherishes and loves, the little spark, which like the Glowworm’s light, 
affection lends to cheer surrounding gloom, and minister to hope. He 
knows not human hearts, who even dreams, that destitution and dis- 
ease, the last extremity, the direst throe ; aught, save the pang which 
severs us from life, can loose the ties, which tendril-like, entwine this, 
hope, with our existence. It ever leads us on; and even in disaster, 
plants a germ, to bloom again, and be again destroyed, in ceaseless 
revolution. Strip greatness of its state, and valour of its plume; and 
each will find a bauble to replace the bauble it has lost :—nay, 
weave around the idol it retains, a robe, as splendid in imaginary dyes, 
as that which charmed the freshest dream of youth; or lent its light, 
to gild the fantasy of age. Untiring, and untired, hope struggles up 
the steep—the mind’s Anteeus—even more refreshed, than injured by a 
fall; but not like he of old, to be in any way destroyed. Hope’s mo- 
ther is the soul !—they part but once, and then for ever! Life, ardour, 
sense, perception, pulse, and passion, all, in all combined, this stroke 
annihilates; and not till then, that impulse is at rest. Long has its 
radiance, cheered my weary way; and pointed out a goal—I own its 
influence divine, and feel it—here—the last pure star, that beams upon 
misfortune and despair !”’ 

Not any listened, but in silence sighed, o’er one so strangely lost. 
Their flagging spirits, rallied not again; but tired, with strange excite- 
ment, sought repose :—to him Alas! a mockery; for guilt was near his 


pillow to appal, with hideous shadows ; and to banish thence, forgetful- 
ness, security, and peace ! 
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CHAPTER NXIII. 
THE CHASE. 


As flies the Fox, before innumerous foes, 

And tries each feint, to baffle their pursuit : 
So o’er the angry surge, with devious wile, 
The cautious Smuggler, guides his little Bark, 
Opposing force, by stratagem—and oft, 
Finds safety, in the terrors of the storm! 

A hardy son of energetic toil, 

That wastes his powers upon a vain pursuit, 
And evil purpose. For, who yet has seen, 
The Smuggler’s home, a residence of peace, 
His children happy—or his mind at ease? 
The very wealth which he at times obtains, 
Appears unstable, e’en beyond belief ; 

And wasting, by invisible decay, 

The superstructure, prostrate falls at length, 
A shapeless ruin, always self-destroyed : 

An emblem, striking, as the Prophet’s Gourd, 
Which budded, bloomed, and perished in a night ! 


AvAILInG ourselves of the ubiquity possessed by imagination; let 
us revisit the British shore, and look to preparations made on either 
side—the.one to smuggle in security—the other, to discover and pre- 
vent it. 

As the important time approached, Bowseblock was constantly em- 
ployed. Having made known to each who had a share, that their at- 
tendance would be necessary, a very formidable force was quickly orga- 
nized. Consisting, of the smaller Farmers, and their sons—the better 
class of Labourers, and Hinds—in short, all those in that vicinity, who 
had a pound to risk on such a speculation, and possessed a gun. 
Youthful, determined, vigorous, and brave, and long imbued with dan- 
gerous prejudices—no reasoning could effectually have shown, how 
great a crime they had in contemplation. Murder, in every sense— 
premeditated violence and wrong—to which excuses; such as—‘‘ fight- 
mg for their own’”—and “ letting others be, who meddled not with 
them’’—were quite inapplicable. Because, aggressive violation of the 
law, they always contemplate; and though their families, may suffer 
by the loss, of sums imprudently adventured—a common plea—still, 
the other side, essay resistance, only from a sense of duty, as the legal 
guardians of the Revenue—are but defensive agents, unoffendingly 
assailed—each, on his place, depends for a subsistence—and like the 
Smuggler, has a family to starve. Man, however, cannot judge im- 
partially, when passion holds the scales of prejudice, and self, inclines 
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the beam. A long impunity, had spread around this crime, the foster- 
ing influence which safety yields ; and all now stood prepared, to do 
their leader’s bidding, even unto death! 

Meantime, from intimations only half conveyed, Lieutenant Lick- 
spittle, at Rockfast Bay, was working in the dark. Perpetually called 
upon, to place himself, and men, in different positions on the Coast ; 
and sometimes, even to be everywhere at once. Harassed all day 
with orders, and at night kept constantly on foot without an end as- 
signed, or object pointed out; the tiresome hours, passed wearily 
away, when but a candid word, by giving birth to hope, had lighted 
up exertion. Nay, far worse—for often inadvertently, the men 
strayed near the spots, which should have been avoided ; and thus 
afforded, that perpetual vigilance, which Smuggling nurtures, fitting 
opportunity to judge, not only of intelligence possessed, but how the 
Coast Guard duties were arranged. For weeks, before the period 
pointed out: to days of bustle and activity, succeeded nights of labour 
and alarm—till, as the time approached, exhausted nature scarcely 
stood its ground ; and flagging spirits, wearied, and distressed, just 
plodded on, in patient apathy. The poor, o’erlaboured wretch, had 
scarcely life enough to brook, the buffet of a reed; and deemed each 
new report, as idly false, as those, whereon his vigilance had tired— 
his energies been wasted and consumed. The childish fable of the Lad, 
whose evil genius, prompted him to make experiments too often on 
credulity, and who discovered as a consequence, that when the wolf 
was near, in sad reality, none came to succour or relieve ; had here an 
application. For the constant toil, perpetually renewed, to test their 
state of readiness—the idle rumours, and reports, of landings made, 
first at one point, and then another, which Tunhead promulgated, in 
an agony of zeal, intending to display his vast sagacity—and teach 
how Smugglers might be caught, in every possible position, save the 
one, which they were likely to assume; exhausted e’en the strongest. 
Servility itself, as shown in Lickspittle, at length became indignant at 
deceit—and all considered only as a wretched farce, another plan to 
harass, and annoy, the following memorandum, when it came to 
light. 

”«¢ Memo.—The strictest secrecy, and silence is enjoined, to Officer, 
and Man. It being positively known, that on next Saturday, or Sun- 
day night, a large armed party will attempt, to force the landing of a 
Crop of great amount ; it is my positive directions, that on those nights, 
Lieutenant Lickspittle, with all the men, not only of his own, but both 
adjoining stations, Sandhaven, and Downend, do place themselves in 
Shingle Cove, and keep a vigilant look out. I shall attend myself; 
but hold the officer accountable, that he sees placed, the men who have 
been lately practised at a target, immediately above the landing place, 
along the ledge, which shelters them from view, and yet commands the 
spot. My farther orders, will be issued at the time; and, as the late 
manceuvring, leaves error no excuse, the least mistake or negligence, 
will be severely punished.—Treenait Tunueap, I. C.” 

Let us now to sea—and board the Rover, as she cruises off the Port 
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of Cherbourg, and adjacent Coast. Entirely re-equipped, and new in 
rigging, sails, and armament, the little vessel, struggied on her way, deep 
to the wale, with guns she could not use—plastered throughout, with 
buckets full of paint—o’erloaded, lumbered up, and disarranged, with 
every thing, it was impossible to want: whilst those, the Service 
really did require, were never to be found, thrust out of sight, as nasty 
things ; or wholly interdicted, and decried. The weather, happily was 
fair, and had been so, since her departure on a cruize. With Petty- 
farce, no statement had availed, to prove how utterly absurd it was, to 
mount such guns, in such a vessel. Brought on board, and placed— 
the muzzles stood exactly opposite the rail, in such a manner as in- 
sured destruction to the bulwark if discharged. Unless indeed, the 
Moon, had been an object of hostility, and to fire overhead, the feat in 
contemplation. Even this discovered, altered not his bent; deter- 
mined as he said, to go to sea, and there, to fit them properly. They 
therefore, stood arranged along the deck, lashed to the side, and seen 
above the bulwark ; whilst the space, was thus so much curtailed, as 
left but room to pass, and rendered it impossible, to get the boats in- 
board, and properly secured. To leave them, hanging in the tackles, 
was the last resource; and there they swung, like scarecrows, to ap- 
prize all whom it interested, or concerned, how great a danger, might 
be here avoided. 

Trysail the while, was getting ready for his trip. The powerful 
Cutter which he owned—the Po—of full two hundred tons, as fitted 
for resistance, as for flight, was now equipped, and taking in her goods; 
a cargo, valued at three thousand pounds, in sixteen hundred parcels, 
reckoning tubs, and bales. Added to which, fifty of different mark, 
were shipped the last, and separately stowed, intended clearly, to be 
first got out, for some specific purpose. His crew, of thirty men, made 
formidable show, when mustered at their guns; eight, long six 
pounders, every way complete, adapted to the vessel, and her ports, 
and kept in first rate order. The deck, was large and clear ; no single 
article there found a place but such as was required for constant use 
—and then, as having an allotted berth, was always to be found. 
The men, were young, and able, long accustomed to the trade, had 
worked for years together, and been trained, to all the common uses of 
the guns. Firing with fair celerity, and aim; though not, that light- 
ning like, annihilating power, attained by modern science, and for 
which, Sir Thomas Hastings will deserve, a statue from the state.* 
The cargo though so costly, took but little room; and Jeft below, 
sufficient space for large accommodations, which, fore, and aft, were 
neatly, nay expensively complete. As diet, every man had all he 
chose to eat, of even luxuries; and whilst in harbour, a profuse sup- 





* The Officer, whose system of Gunnery, as taught in Her Majesty’s Ship 
Excellent, of which he is Captain; has quadrupled, our maritime power, and in- 
sured for all time, the naval supremacy of Great Britain. Provided always, that 
with a curious liberality, we do not teach others, the most approved method of 
breaking our own heads :—a species of suicidal insanity, to which as a Nation, we 
are certainly predisposed. 
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ply, of wine, and spirits. Once at sea, the latter was curtailed, and 
drunkenness, severely punished by the crew, among themselves, but 
with the sanction of their Chief—a cobbing at the windlass, being even 
worse, than flogging with a Cat. Identity of interest, and responsi- 
bility—as seen, in nature’s working in the Bee—had taught them 
prompt obedience, and respect, as means the best adapted to attain, 
the end they had in view. Whilst Trysail’s, well known courage, and 
ability, exclusive ownership, and master mind, lent his authority that 
higher power, whereby a gifted few, can rule o’er masses of mankind, 
not only without effort, or display, but with an innately prevailing 
tact, which none, seem willing to dispute; and all are ready to obey. 

Daybreak was coming fast, and though but little wind, a lengthened, 
sluggish swell, sufficed to prove the Rover’s want of trim. Her heavy 
armament on either side, acting as on a lever, to increase her dange- 
rous vibration; and each desperate roll, endangering the mast. The 
boom, left unconfined; for Pettyfarce, had ordered that the Guy, 
should not be used, as looking heavy—swung from side, to side, with 
fearful violence. All in fact, gave note of preparation for a Gale; but 
none presumed, to alter any thing, without permission given: and 
Pettyfarce below, unused to such a motion, and distressed by that 
o’erwhelming sickness, which attends on all so circumstanced, had 
scarcely answered Breechingbolt, when told, the weather threatened. 
Returning therefore to the deck, the Gunner, still kept pacing up, 
and down; uncertain how to act, watching the lowering sky, and 
wishing that the period had arrived, for Mr. Mainstay to ascend, and 
end his cares :—this daylight did; the Chief Mate coming up, to see 
the duty done, and thus relieving him, from all anxiety. 

‘‘ Mast head there!—Look well round,” said Mainstay, to a man 
just sent aloft, ‘‘ and let me know, if you see any thing?” 

“* Ay—ay Sir!” From the man, who almost instantly sang out— 
‘* Sail on the weather bow !” 

‘* What do you make of her; and how far is she off?” 

‘« She seems a Fore and After, and looms large. I can’t make out 
which way her head is, for the morning’s hazy, and she’s quite hull 
down !” 

‘* Very well, I’ll come and look at her.” Mainstay, suspended 
round his neck a Telescope, went up the rigging, and was soon beside, 
the man upon the Crosstrees. 

‘¢ Where is the sai] you spoke of?” said the Mate. 

“* Just on the weather bow, Sir,—when we luff, she’s nearly right 
ahead.”’ 

‘“ I see her—steady the glass a littlke—that will do.”’—Mainstay 
looked long, and narrowly, adjusting still the Telescope, to obviate the 
motion, but appeared, uncertain what to think. At length he said: 

‘‘ Smith, take the glass, and try to make her out, my eye is dazzled, 
looking on so long. She seems a Cutter, standing right across, and I 
could almost hope, looks like the Po. On deck there,” he continued ; 


‘* keep her as she goes—and tell the Captain, there’s a sail ahead, that 
looks suspicious.” 
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The Gunner, like an ancient hound, who nosed his game afar, was 
all alacrity, and running down, announced to Pettyfarce, the glorious 
news. 

“ Very good’’—was drawled out in reply; ‘‘I dare say, it is but a 
Fisher :”—here the Commander’s malady, was not to be restrained ; 
but finding vent, obliged the Gunner to retreat, bespattered with the 
spoil: who thus, expressed his loathing whilst he ran, displaying 
strange grimaces, as he growled. 

‘¢ This I suppose, is what he spins such yarns about, and calls the 
skience of Pornextiles? D—d nasty Toad !—I wish the Devil had his 
shooting—fore he’d shot the Cat, on my Pea Jacket, what I gave the 
Jew, as good as thirty shillings for. <A pretty thing, that I’m to be 

over, like the Chap, we had aboard a Packet I were in, to tend 
upon the Passengers, and used to call, the walking stinkpot! I'll be 
blessed ! if all the Backer in the ship, will make me sweet : —supposing, 
if so be, I ever gets my smell again, to find it out; for this here stuff’s, 
enough to choke a Donkey. Faugh! I wonder he ar’n’t up, to teach 
us our new hexercise, for now’s the time? There’s many a Cur it 
seems, as barks, and doesn’t bite. I'll bet a pound, his heart, lies 
nearer to his breeches, than his breast, for all his gammoning about 
the guns, and sticking up the rammers, ‘and the wads.—But there slie 
jumps along !—the little beauty !—off she goes! The breeze is fresh- 
ening, and | hopes to have, a drop of Hollands, just to wet my eye; 
and keep the stink from off my stomick :—it might do me harm? Go 
it, ye Cripples! Boy, let’s have a wipe,—and then I'll take a look at 
her myself.”’ 

Whilst Ben, was in the process of ablution, the vessels neared each 
other rapidly ; "the Rov er, closing with the Chase, which still continued 
running right across her bow. ‘The breeze i increasing, gave the Cutter 
way, and made the motion less, by filling every sail. Mainstay, now 
soon descried the stranger’s hull, and made her out, a Cutter of the 


largest kind; from certain marks, which none but seamen can distin-. 


guish, feeling convinced, it was indeed the Po. He therefore hastened 
from aloft, surprised that Pettyfarce was not on deck ; and anxious, to 
acquaint him with the fact. The wind still kept augmenting, dange- 
rous puffs, succeeding rapidly to sudden lulls ; whilst, with whole sails, 
and topsail over all, the Rover staggered ’neath a press of canvas: 
lying gunwale to, and wallowing in the sea—tophamper, guns, and 
boats, alike contributing to this effect. The crew, looked on in silence, 
thinking every plunge, must take away a spar; and almost wishing, 
that it might be so, from sheer vexation, and annoyance, although the 
prize, they long had sought, seemed now within their grasp. 

Finding that Pettyfarce, was not on deck, the Mate descended to 
report, the observations he had made. He whose great fame, was yet 
to fill the world, still kept his bed, unwilling to renew, the morning’s 
dire sensations; but wishing to conceal, the actual cause, affected 
to be suffering from wounds. Turning with seeming pain, at every 
movement, uttering a groan, he therefore lent reluctant ear, to Main- 
stay’s statement, in the following words. 
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‘“¢ The Chase Sir, is the Po; the Smuggler we are looking for. I 
make him out, by ‘several marks—first, 1 know the long, low hull— 
the mast, w ell aft, and overhanging stern—the Mainsail, greatly 
peaked—the Jib Tye blocks, above their usual place, the span, laid 
over, the Main Haulyard bolt. Added to which, there is no other 
vessel of her size, and Cutter-like appearance, on the Coast. We now 
are coming up, hand over hand, because, he either has not made us 
out, or means to make a fight. I therefore, thought it better to ap- 
prize you of the facts, that we may be preparing ; as in any case, our 
work will be cut out for us?” 

‘“* Rely upon it,” grunted Pettyfarce, ‘‘ you must be quite mistaken. 
It is some Cruiser of our own, that wants to draw us off, and then 
return himself. The Po, will not leave Cherbourg, till to-morrow— 
indeed my orders, strictly caution me, against deceptions of the kind. 
O! dear, that was a twinge—this wound of mine, received when board- 
ing in the face, of an infernal fire, will certainly destroy me—O !—O !— 
no one would think, the pain was so severe.” 

‘¢ But Sir, we know the vessel well—have chased her often, and are 
well assured, it is the Po. [ venture most respectfully to add, that 
something more is due to every one, than trusting to surmises. And, 
as your wounds, prevent your judging personally; may I request, you 
will permit me to adopt, the necessary measures, and prepare for lay- 
ing her on board ?2”’ 

‘* Lay her on board indeed! ‘That's not the way, supposing you are 
right, a blundering, bull-headed, blustering act. Your scientific ac- 
tion, is the only point, to be at all regarded. However sure, that this 
is not the Po, despite my wounds, I will endeavour to ascend, and 
satisfy myself. WhereI command, there is but one opinion! You 
may shorten sail, and beat to quarters—tack—and then, heave to, till 
I come up. —O! Ah !—that’s very bad—who suffers for his valour, in 
his Country’s cause, has still some consolation—but this Fame, cures 
not the body’s grief—O ! ! Oh!” 

Mainstay’s indignant ire, had kept him silent. ‘* Tack, Sir?” he 
said at length, ‘ what put our vessel's head, the other way, and leave 
the very boys to laugh at us? It must not be, you cannot have in- 
tended it! Pardon me, Sir, the honour of our class, the Naval name 
itself, is now involved. And, as you say, your wounds unhappily pre- 
vent your acting with decision—at every risk—I, will not tack !— 
Here, we have twenty men, as gallant hearts, as ever grasped a cutlass, 
waiting, but the word, to dash at any thing—a prize a-head—a pro- 
per cause—and glorious opportunity! I do intreat you, not to hesi- 
tate—with half a leg, with quarter, with a toe to hop upon, do pray 
get up. For be assured, that come what may, unless you do, I take 
the charge myself; and slap him right on board, although we perish 
in the act !—I grieve, to say thus much, but any thing, is better than 
to live, derided, and dishonoured.”’ 

Mainstay receiving no reply, now hastened upon deck, the vessel's 
motion, clearly pointing out, that something must be done. 

‘* The Chase, has hauled her. wind—is shifting jibs, and taking down 
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a reef, Sir;” said old Ben, who leaned against the windlass, forward, 
looking out. 

‘* Stand by to take the Topsail in, and strike the mast !’”’ vociferated 
Mainstay, ‘‘ Send a hand aloft, to take the Fid out. Get the fourth 
Jib up, and stretched along to leeward. See the Pennant clear, and 
tackle hooked, to reef the Mainsail. Keep silence forward, and go 
steadily to work. Are you ready with the Topsail 2” 

‘* All ready, Sir.” 


ag 


“« Clew in, and lower away. Luff, boy, Luff,” said Mainstay, to 


the Helmsman, ‘ spill the sail, but do not lose her way. Aft to the 
Mainsheet here, a-hand, and gather in the slack.” The Topmast, and 
Gafftopsail disappeared, as if by magic; and all, was snug aloft. 

‘* Forecastle there! See every thing prepared, for shifting Jibs ;” 
continued Mainstay. ‘ Hand, by the Tack. Haul in the weather sheet, 
and catch aturn. Stand by, the lee Foresheet, and Bowline. Man 
the weather—ease away the lee foresheet, and haul up well to wind- 
ward. So, belay! Luff, boy, Luff! Let go the Jib Tack, forward— 
rowse it in—clap on the Downhaul—overhaul the Purchase, till choke 
up. Cast off, the Tye, and down with it at once !” 

‘* Man the Reef Tackle, and a steady hand, to ease down the Main 
Haulyards. The Starboard watch, to shift the Jib—the Larboard, 
reef the Mainsail. Lay aft, some men to tie the points—and see the 
weather of the sail, is not neglected, every earing, separately passed, 
and properly secured. We'll take three reefs! Lower carefully the 
Main, and bowse down on the Tackle. Low enough; belay, the 
Throat—stopper the Pennant—tie the points—and shift the Tackle, 
for the other reefs.”’ 

‘‘ Get that Jib ready, smartly, Mr. Futtock,’’ said the Mate; ‘‘ and 
underrun, the Luffrope, carefully, before you hook the Tack. Look 
that the Tye, has not a turn it; and make the Sheet well fast. Let 
the Bowsprit in two reefs—heave down the Bobstay :—and have the 
Bowsprit Shrouds, set up, as taut as fiddle-strings.”’ 

‘* Ay—ay, Sir!” said the Boatswain, in reply, and very shortly 
afterwards. ‘* All ready with the Jib!” 

“Man the Jib Tye—let go the Downhaul—hoist away! High 
enough—belay! Clap on the Tack—stick out the gear. A good 
hand, to the Sheet, to ease away. Are you manned there forward, 
with the Tack.” 

‘¢ All manned, Sir!” 

‘* Let go the Inhauler—haul out! Ease off that Sheet, an inch or 
two. So, that willdo. Belay the Tack—and lay aft, every soul, to 
man the Purchase ! !!"’ 

Whilst, they were thus employed, the threatening Gale, had roused 
itself to fury ; and now howled amid the shrouds, with fearful violence. 
Torrents of rain, in fierce career, swept o’er the foaming sea, and min- 
gling with the spray, drenched all on deck. The lightning, ‘glanced i in 
lines of tremulous, and lurid ight, along the sky; and ‘though, but 
little heard, above the tempest’s roar, the ‘thunder’s voice, occasionally 
boomed, in ‘sullen grandeur on the ear. 
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How strong is habit ?—Nature’s second self !—an impress, stamped 
upon the soul, to give it currency, and sterling worth—or mark it, 
dross and rubbish! These gallant men, regardless of the storm, un- 
mindiul of its terrors, mantully performed, their several duties; and 
with cheers, clapt on, to sweat the Purchase up :—as Breechingbolt, 
high perched upon the Bitts, in tuneful voice, gave out the usual song ; 
their joyous chorus, to his homely lay, e’en silencing the blast; and 


thrilling through all hearts, not made of stone, with startling power 
and ecstacy :-— 


Hau—Hau—Haul! my hearts! 

Huzza! 

And do your parts. 
Huzza ! 

Nor mind the Gale; 
Huzza! 

But set the sail. 
Huzza! 

See there she flies ; 
Huzza! 

A certain prize ; 
Huzza! 

And wants to stay; 
Huzza! 

To get away. 
Huzza! 

Luff and screw her ; 
Huzza! 

We shall do her; 
Huzza! 

Like Dandy Kate ; 
Huzza! 

That cheats the Mate. 
Huzza ! 

All Tailors true ; 
Huzza ! 

Shall drink Sky blue ; 
Huzza! 

But Sailors still ; 
Huzza ! 

Shall have their fill ; 
Huzza ! 

With beef for prog ; 
Huzza! 

And lots of grog! 
Huzza! 

Yet those who flinch ; 
Huzza! 

Upon a pinch ; 
Huzza! 

Shall never share ; 
Huzza ! 

Such manly fare. 
Huzza ! 

Nor find a breast ; 
Huzza ! 

Whereon to rest. 
Huzza! 
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' A woman’s heart ; 

Huzza ! 

To take his part. 
Huzza! 

A tearful eye ; 
Huzza! 

To beam good bye. 
Huzza! 

A home on shore ; 
Huzza! 

When Gales are o’er. 
Huzza! 

Or faithful friend ; 
Huzza | 

To mourn his end. 
Huzza ! 

So haul away ; 
Huzza! 

And now Belay! !! 
Huzza ! 

With some slight variation in the words, this was the common song, 
for setting up the Purchase, in a Fore and After. The rope, was 
stretched along the deck, all hands clapped on, and with each loud 
huzza! they pulled together, manfully :—some leading hand, like 
Breechingbolt, first giving out the rhyme, whilst every line, produced 
a loud response from all the crew, in one unanimous, and hearty cheer. 
The effect, was quite electrical at any time; but heard at night, or 
o’er the howling of a Gale, approached to the sublime. There, was the 
hardy spirit, combating the storm—shouting, a stern defiance at its 
ire—and turning, all its fury, to a jest. The Song, is long since mute 
—its spirit has decayed! But yet, in times of danger, and extremity, 
it might be well to find, so sure a means (to paraphrase the words) 
‘* of calling up a spirit, on the vasty deep,” to meet its terrors and 
subdue its rage ? 

Whilst yet the Jib was sweating up, Pettyfarce contrived to drag 
himself on deck; and hanging on the weather rail, looked mourn- 
fully around. Half dead, with fear, and cold, each spray, which broke 
upon him, lent his ghastly face, a paler hue; and quite subdued, in 
spirit, and in mien, he said, in trembling accents to the Mate. 

‘¢ What are they doing—what are they about?” The danger is not 
imminent, I hope; and yet, the vessel seems a perfect wreck. To think 
of chasing, any body now, were surely madness :—we scarcely, shall 
escape with life ourselves; and it is tempting Providence to run the 
slightest risk. Don’t you consider, we had better get before the wind 
at once, and run for shelter somewhere? What a dreadful sea, she 
must go down, that’s evident, if this continues !” 

‘‘ Pardon me, Sir, the men may think it odd, if they should hear 
you. It is, but want of use, that makes you think so. Now, we are 
all to rights. Let us but get the Spread Yard, up and down—and, cut 
away the boat to Leeward, which is in the way—the Crew, can after- 
wards, soon arm themselves, with Cutlasses, and Pikes,—and then, by 
letting draw, we soon shall close, and whip on board of him at once, upon 
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the weather quarter. Forward there!’’ proceeded Mainstay—‘‘ man 
the weather Spread Yard Lift—let go the lee one—Braces, fore and 
alt; and top Yard up, to the Crosstrees. Watch on deck, haul aft 
the Jee fore sheet; and ease away, to windward handsomely. Down, 
Mr. Breechingbolt, with watch below, and get the Pikes, and Cutlasses, 
on deck. And mind, my Lads, we mean to run slap into him and 
Divil take the hindmost! Two to one, she’s our’s in half an hour 2” 

A general cheer, was given fore and aft—its very tone, a prelude of 
success. 

‘“* But stop—but stop !’’ said Pettyfarce, made desperate by fear ; 
“* you seem to quite forget, that I am the Commander, and never will 
consent, to such insanity. A set of desperadoes—not like men, but 
some wild savages, and senseless brutes, warwhooping, and distracted ! 
I say again, the vesselis in danger; and desire, that this alone, may be 
attended to. Remember, Mr. Mainstay, you are held responsible, for 
all that may occur!” 

‘* Another sail a-head !”’ roared out the Boatswain, forward. ‘* The 
Chase, has got his helm a-weather, and is bearing up. There goes a 
gun. The other stranger, is a whacking ship, I think a Man of War!” 

‘* Up with the helm,” said Mainstay, ‘‘ we shall cut him off, before 
the Frigate nears.” 

‘* No, Sir !—my orders are, we first make out, the other sail. Ihave 
directions, to communicate with every Man of War.” 

The opportunity was lost. Trysail, perceiving he was thus hemmed 
in, determined as his only chance, to cross the smaller foe; he there- 
fore, kept away, till right before the wind, and passed within a mile. 

The Frigate, soon observed how matters stood, and made all sail in 
chase, running with Topsails, double reefed, Top-gallant sails set, lower, 
and topmast Steeringsails. Pettyfarce, as if recovered by the view, of 
help at hand, and cur-like, happy to pursue a flying foe, though still 
occasionally sick, and shaking with the cold, kept squeaking out at 
intervals. 

‘‘ You’re quite right, Mr. Mainstay, it must be the Po! Who 
would have dreamt of such a thing? Your zeal I'll notice, in my next 
dispatch. Pray make sail in chase, and get the Steeringsails set :— 
this opportunity must not be lost, of proving to the Captain, of the 
Frigate, our skill, and enterprise. 

‘* Put the helm up,” said Mainstay coolly—‘‘ Aft here, ease the 
Mainsheet off; and slack the larboard Runner. Trim the head sails, 
forward!” Turning to Pettyfarce; ‘‘ We have no Steeringsails here, 
Sir, and it will not do, to run beneath a Squaresail in a breeze like 
this, with such a sea.” 

‘‘] wish the Steeringsail set immediately, and it shall be so!” 
spluttered Pettyfarce ; his mouth just emptied o’er the side. 

‘«¢ Get the Squaresail Yard across,”’ proceeded Mainstay, ‘ and, set 
the sail. Ease down the weather Lift. Clap on the lee one. Swa 
across! Toggle, the Parrel, round the Jackstay. Sway aloft! Top 
the yard to starboard; and set taut, the Braces fore, and aft. 
Man the fore Downhaul. Let go the Haulyards—haul down-! Hand. 
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the Squaresail up, and bend it. Hook, and mouse, the Earings, and 
the middle Haulyards. Take the sheets aft clear, and catch a turn. 
See both the Tiller-ropes, are on; and aft, another Helmsman! Are 
you ready, with the Squaresail ?”’ 

‘** All ready, Sir!” 

‘* Man the weather Earing, and the middle Haulyards, Some hands 
to leeward, to clap on, the larboard Earing. Attend the sheets, there 
—hoist away!” The bellying canvass, opened to the Gale—the vessel 
reeled, beneath its influence, and flew convulsively along the foaming 
summits, of the following seas. 

- Steady ! my Tars;’ said Mainstay watching as she yawed, 
‘don’t Jib, or bring her by the lee!” The Rover, though topham- 
pered, and o’erpressed, was still a seaboat of the finest kind, and nobly 
did her part. The motion too, becoming of a different kind, and some- 
what less, afiorded Pettyfarce relief, who quite unconscious, of the 
danger of a Jib, at length addressed himself to Mainstay : 

“You see, that I was right! We now shall have a chance of coming 
up with him; because, he makes no sail, and evidently means to give 
it up?” 

Quite the reverse in my opinion, Sir. He knows the Frigate will 
outcarry him, and suddenly will haul his wind, as soon as he perceives, 
he has a chance, of weathering the ship, on either tack. I would sug- 
gest—the gale increasing—that we take the Mainsail in, and get the 
‘Trysail on her, with a smaller Jib. Then dowse the Squaresail, which 
is dangerous to carry, and—if he hauls up, we can be after him at 
once. But otherwise, should he contrive to lay to windward of the 
Frigate, and escape her fire—good bye—we can’t get near him any 
more to-day ; and he is sure, to baffle us at night.” 

The Frigate kept advancing on the chase; and as the squalls, 
cleared up at intervals, the smoke that curled around her bows, might 
be perceived, creeping along the water in advance, borne yet more 
rapidly before the blast, than she could be propelled. The Smuggler 
Chief, composed in manner, and appearance, kept walking to, and 
fro, watching the Frigate’s progress—pausing, before the Bittacle at 
times, to take her bearings ; and, then resuming, his accustomed step, 
unmindful of the motion, or the shot, that hissed and dropped around. 
His Craft, was quite a picture. Fore, and aft, the deck entirely clear ; 
her only boat amidships, bottom up, to keep the water out, if seas were 
shipped, her hatches battened down, and crew all stationed, anxiously 
attentive, and prepared to act upon emergency. The Po, had taken in 
her Mainsail, ere the Frigate hove in sight; and now, was running 
with her Trysail set, a foresail, and fourth Jib,—the Bowsprit, closely 
reefed ; and Topmast struck. For Seamen of experience, seldom scud, 
under more sail, than can be safely carried, if hauled upon a wind. The 
Smuggler likewise, entertained the views, by Mainstay pointed out; 
and having seen, the cutter set her Squaresaii—an unhoped for chance 
—made sure of an escape, provided that the Frigate overshot him. 

On came the splendid ship, bearing a noble feather in her mouth (as 
Sailors say); alluding to the foam that spread beneath her bow. The 
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mighty fabric, rushing o’er the waves, in Dolphin springs, now plough- 
ing through the surge, her head immersed, impetuously deep—and then 
aloft, in seeming triumph, rearing proudly forth, her radiant copper, 
flashing on the day, a dazzling majesty—the golden Mail, upon a vic- 
tor’s breast. From time, to time, a lurid scintillation, glancing at her 
bow, proclaimed a messenger of death dispatched, to cripple, or inti- 
midate; whilst wildly round, the tempest bellowed in continuous roar, 
an awful chorus, to this fierce display, of man’s, hostility to man! 

A heavy squall, of dangerous appearance, had long since blotted the 
horizon with an inky stain, whence spreading wide, and far, in gloomy 
grandeur, o’er a green, and coppery sky, it now announced, its terrible 
approach, by hissing showers :—a mist, impervious to the eye envelop- 
ing the blast. The Frigate, in Topgallant sails—manned the steering- 
sail downhauls, and her Fore Clew Garnets, as it came, prepared, to 
foil its fury. The Smuggler, saw an opportunity—and watched the 
moment, fitted for his purpose. 

‘‘ Gather in the larboard Sheets,” he said at length, ‘‘ whilst she is 
right before it—see them all, flat aft, and well belayed. Give me the 
helm. Cast off the Laniards, of the larboard Ports, in case she ships 
asea. Fore, and Main Haulyards, clear—a hand, at each :—and the 
Fore Downhaul, stretched along the deck. Shut the Companion 
hatch ; and then, let every man secure his hold, whilst she is luffing to 
the wind !” 

The squall was on them—’neath its fierce career, upturning all the 
surface of the sea, in feathery froth—the fluid monster, pallid from its 
ire, struggling with vehemence, beneath the force, which lashed it into 
madness. A shroud, hung o’er the scene—the vessel’s head, was 
scarcely visible from aft—all other objects were obscured. With cau- 
tious heed, the helm was eased a-lee; the Cutter felt its influence, and 
turned, to face the tempest. One tremendous plunge—and rising 
slowly, o’er the mountain wave—again, her trembling frame, dropped 
headlong down, into the dread abyss. The skilful Seaman, watched 
her as she fell, and eased her with the helm; another sea, broke harm- 
less on the bow; and Full and By, the Smuggler hugged the wind, 
safe as a Sea-bird, rides amid the storm! 

How fared the Rover ?—With a Mate, and Crew, long practised in 
their art, and known for valour, and efficiency, the wretched influence, 
of a braggart Cur, endangered and disgraced! Having in vain, requested 
that the squall, might be prepared for in a proper way; when it at length 
o’ertook them—by that shift of wind; which usually attends—despite 
of skill, and coolness at the helm, the Mainsail Jibed, with one stupen- 
dous surge—the vessel rounded to the other way—her Squaresail caught 
aback ; and with an awful crash, the Rover lay dismasted in the Gale ! 
An instant more, had sealed her fate ; for having got stern way, no other 
means could save her from destruction, the water, ere the mast gave 
way, already rushing in abaft, and filling her on deck. 

‘ Keep steady, and be silent there, my Lads!” said Mainstay, prompt 
upon emergency. ‘Shift the helm—and knock the Ports out, fore, 
and aft! All hands, clear wreck! Cut the lee Laniards first-—Main 
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Stay—Jib Tye—Main Sheet—both Runner Pennants—Topmast stay 
—and then, the weather Laniards! So, well behaved! As soon as 
she drifts past; stand by, to throw the Guns all overboard, and clear 
the deck, of every useless lumber. We've weathered, many a darker 
hour, than this, and shall again. Work steadily my Tars ; a man, has 
now a chance, of showing what he is!’ The crew, were happy to 
obey, and heart, and hand, assisted in the task—but where was Petty- 
farce? The instant that the Mainsail Jibed, he rushed below in 
agonised dismay, and now lay stretched upon his bed, an emblem of 
despair. 

The squall passed off, the wide horizon cleared, and far to windward, 
like a speck of snow, the Po, was seen, secure from all pursuit. The 
Frigate, still in sight, at length perceived the chase had thus escaped ; 
and hauling to the wind, prepared to render succour, and assistance, to 
a friend in need. As other scenes, elsewhere, invite attention, we leave 
them thus employed—and hasten to the shore. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SUBTERFUGE. 


O’er the sanctified face, of a villain at heart, 
Place the mask, of a Satyr, and swine ; 

The Demon’s own guile, to a Sophist impart, 
And the likeness, foul Caitiff!—is thine. 

Rank, horrible Cesspool, of pestilent thought, 
Where the dregs of each vice, are combined ; 

With danger, to honour, and innocence fraught ; 
A curse—and disgrace, to mankind ! 


Tue day on which Feignfavor, gave Bothercause instructions in 
Lord Lapsland’s case; and Tunhead information, respecting Trysail, 
will not have been forgotten. On the following morn, the Rector 
being in his closet, and alone, his dark mind, thus communed within 
itself; and framed the purpose, of his callous heart. 

‘* At length, the object is within my grasp—the very site, whereon 
in childhood’s days, I filled the meanest occupation, a ragged mes- 
senger, and hungry boy, shall call me—Master! And, the mighty 
Peer, whose haughty charity vouchsafed a crust—a shred of learning 
—and a small preferment—as high rewards, unto a serving man, con- 
ferred upon his child—shall find the worm he once looked down upon, 
an object of compassion, or disgust, has in its mighty folds—increased 
beyond’all natural extent—o’erwhelmed the fortunes, and the honours 
of his house!”’ 

‘* Where now, the supercilious humanity, which smiled with hidden 
pride, self gratified alone, as his poor slave, rehearsed, a first advance, 
in College honours, when but just allowed an instant’s interview? And 
where—the noble look, of well assumed, though distant, and compas- 
sionate regard, with which the words were uttered, which remain, 
engraven on my soul?—‘ Go on, poor Lad, be nothing daunted, or dis- 
mayed, though the spoiled minions of a happier fate, may look with 
contumelious pride, upon your humble birth. Whilst honour guides 
your course, my helping hand, shall never be withheld ;—and at some 
future time, to see you labouring, earnestly, and well, perhaps a Curate 
of respectability, or, in some little Living, of your own—the poor man’s 
friend, and guide—will be to me, a triumph: for I feel assured, your 
early miseries, will always plead, for poverty, and woe’—How very 
kind, compassionate, and good, to mete me such a fate? Ah!—I 
plumed my wing, for other flight—and yet may show him, that I held, 
his haughty benefits, an insult and a wrong! For now, the stately 
Peer, who needs must be the benefactor of a land; and train up 


parishes, of beggars’ brats, as poor Disciples—fitting combatants of 
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wrath, forsooth! Who had not sense enough to keep his own—or 
nerve sufficient to refuse the least request:—to whom the cry of 
misery and want was like a charm, alluring to destruction—give— 
give—give—his only answer, whilst a shred remained for pauperised 
duplicity to wring from weakness and absurdity. All know, that 
charity itself is but a name—an affectation in the wise—in some, per- 
haps, disease—in his case, both! And what are the results? A beg- 
gar, outcast, of the meanest rank, because the wretch who once was 
affluent, drags with him many sensibilities, by all despised, to feed the 
vulture Fiend, which preys, relentless, on his heart!” 

Pale as a corpse, his savage eye flashing demoniac energy, and 
hate, disdain, ambition, and resolve, the Rector stood, an archetype 
of villany and guile—a picture Hell exultingly surveyed—and Angels 
wept to contemplate! The poor lost wretch, in very fact, which Satan 
first designed and made, to torture the Beneficence who wrought a 
semblance of Divinity from dust, to lavish blessings on, and thence 
incur the hatred of the Fiend. A miserable worm, who, for the tinsel 
trappings of the world, its bauble superfluities, and fleeting wealth, 
had sacrificed his soul; and buried in pollution every feeling, senti- 
ment, and aim, which human nature, hapless as it is, still venerates 
and loves. A foul and festering plague spot in the heart of sanctity 
and worth, Religion’s curse, dishonour, and disgrace a manlike sem- 
blance of the whitened sepulchre—but far more pestilential and 
abhorred—which held but rottenness, disease, and death ! 

Having walked awhile, with inward pride and exultation in his 
mien, Feignfavor continued to reflect. 

‘‘ But still, 1 must preserve the magic mask that covers all defects 
—wear on my outward man the mild, the gentle, sanctified humility, 
the fervent gratitude, and lowly look, with which I still received his 
every favour—and laughed at him the while. These Lords have 
ticklish memories. And now the game is in the toils—a little acting 
more, to bow him out in all due form—the humid eye—the trembling 
lip—the.soul-drawn sigh, described at second hand, may soothe his 
sorrows :—and I undertook to ease the woe-worn of a portion of his 
care. So saith the Canon! And my duty thus can jump with in- 
clination. To relieve him from a load of idle hopes and_ useless 
wealth, may best prepare his spirit to depart, untrammelled with the 
world, its lusts and vanities. The beggar’s heart has no attachments 
here, but looks to other worlds for consolation and reward! Not 
badly worded :—I'll write it down—a theme that well may suit the 
ample swallow of the gaping calves we call mankind—but still, to 
whose fastidious whims we all must minister. Come, let me see—by 
this time Bothercause is at his work; and I must feel affected 
grievously, nay travail o’er the ruins of his house, as wails the orphan 
for its sire—that is, when no estate alleviates the ills of dissolution. 
With me, the case is different, ’tis true—the Park has prospects, 
‘ tempting, wide, and fair’—yet hold, who lowly enters on the house 
of gladness, shall find his j joys increase ! 
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‘* Now for the means, the theory is clear. I must have got embar- 
rassed and involved in failing speculations. Have lodged his deeds, 
securities, and bonds, with heartless creditors, who will foreclose, and 
call them in, regardless of my prayers, entreaties and regrets? The very 
thing! A lucky hit can soon restore my fortune. But, if he once is 
out—the ruin come—the agony o’erpassed—why I am just as well 
the future owner as a stranger! Better far indeed, because I know the 
tenantry, and lands, and will take greater care of them. Ay! that I 
will,—no changing hands again to add to their distress. Now this re- 
solved on, how am I to blind the Argus eyes of envious malignity, and 
worldly hatred, and suspicion, which still look on with overt scorn, 
when any, fortune-crowned, ascend the chair where once they have 
attended ?—I’ll have him written to, I think? A friend who wit- 
nesses my agony, distinguishes the cause, and writes to hope his Lord- 
ship will yet spare a moment, e’en from other woes, to ease the tor- 
tures of a breaking heart, made desperate by poverty brought on by 
sad mischances ; whose bitterest throe, however, seems to be the con- 
sciousness of having placed within the power of wicked men to ruin 
utterly the best benefactor, and the kindest friend, a grateful soul 
has ever yet possessed. That’s passing well! Now let me sketch a 
letter from this feeling friend; and then a ready tool shall trace the 
characters—the dirty puppet moves but when I pull, and then not 
very gracefully—yet still the reptile has its uses here, and never 
boggles at the filthiest job, provided it is followed by a feed! To 
business then :’’——sits down and writes. 

‘‘ My Lorp,—The known humanity which fills the world, and adds 
a radiance to your Coronet beyond all earthly state, has made the 
trials which beset your house—I speak with reverence and humility— 
a sad calamity to all mankind. The sufferings of a valued friend, 
whose agonies surpass conception or belief, induce me to address you, 
even at the risk of breaking through the very proper forms attendant 
on your rank :—but when the heart is bleeding, we, alas! have little 
thought of rules. My Lord, the friend I speak of is a man, who to 
your bounty and beneficence owes all he ever had, or ever can attain. 
Need I say more, to point out one whose amiable qualities and 
humble mind, meek, gentle, tender, grateful, and religious disposition, 
first drew your notice to his case—although your ample heart had 
room for all! 

‘I tremble whilst I write, with deep emotion at thoughts of those 
dread tortures which I witnessed rending the very heartstrings of my 
friend—enveloping his soul within the darkest mantle of despair. My 
Lord—My Lord, great as your griefs may be; ©! could you see this 
writhing wretch, prostrate beneath the consciousness of having by his 
follies and precipitance endangered one who succoured and relieved ? 
For I extorted from him—that a poor return indeed for former services, 
he had from time to time advanced some money, which your Lord- 
ship well might almost think your own. And ina hapless moment, 
led away by vain ambition and a lucre love—most justly punished !— 
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he had lodged your deeds, securities, and bonds with wicked men, 
whom Mammon has enthralled! The shock came on him—merited no 
doubt—but still terrific: and the heartless crew have left him not a 
voice; but strike a trenchant dagger to his heart, in person of his 
friend—for such, with proper deference, he ventures to describe you. 

‘« If that noble sensibility which oft has shed an influence—a heal- 
ing balsam on the wounded spirit, is not exhausted by its own bene- 
volence; let me beseech your Lordship to compassionate the poor 
crushed worm who writhes beneath such complicated woe. A word 
from you, a whisper of forgiveness, might calm his soul, though not 
restore the peace now gone for ever! And praying that the cloud 
which shadows thus the light of true nobility may, in compassion to 
the poor, be but a passing shade, a transitory gloom, by all to be de- 
plored, [am my Lord, with great respect, your Lordship’s most obedient, 
humble, and devoted servant—Toapy TREADLIGHTLY.” 

‘“* Just the very thing!” thought on the Rector; ‘‘copied and 
posted at some little distance, none can suppose the dainty dish is 
| mine. But then, Treadlightly might reveal? No—no! the dog likes 

dirty pudding overwell, and I will keep him stuffed! A scoundrel 
always is secure, whose belly interest is predominant, that is, whilst 
amply all your flesh-pots are supplied? Honour, we know, is but a 
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1 fantasy—with such as he, it means—come cram me well; and I have 
r neither ears, nor eyes—heart, will, nor inclination—conscience, remorse, 
) nor sentiment, but lies entombed within the filthy round of table sen- 
suality. I view the beast with loathing and disgust—but still I must 
§ make use of him!’ Rises, and rings the bell ; upon a servant answer- a | 
e ing, Inquires : Th 
. ‘* Is my Curate in the house ?”” Bid | 
, “ Yes, Sir, in the library with Mrs. Feignfavor.” nm oe 
L, ‘¢ Then tell him to step here; I wish to see him—and alone!” 
rt Creeping along in obvious dread, picking each step as if thrice er | 
le heated ploughshares were the path o’er which he travelled; fear and Ma 
0 anxiety within his eye—in every gesture, diffidence and awe,—the is oe 
, _ Curate, when commanded, after tapping at the door, essayed an en- “ay 
id trance; and stood before his master with the mien of one prepared to ne 
n, worship and adore ! B 
id “‘ Treadlightly,” said the Fiend, affecting an assumed familiarity, 4a 
but so unwonted, that the sycophant himself stared round in stultified a) 
se astonishment—“ Treadlightly, I have sent for you, to place the greatest er 
ny mark of confidence in your integrity that honour can conceive or friend- at 
Ay ship execute. Say then, my friend, can I depend upon you in the aa il 
his _ hour of need; or are, indeed, professions of regard the idle breath By 
his which misanthropes pretend? Will you do for me, as a matter of ah 
d? _— necessity, that which, perhaps, an over squeamishness might view with al tet 
es, somewhat of reluctance and suspicion :—but which men long accus- at Bt 
rd- tomed to the world regard as only necessary art to compass certain ends Fo 8 
nt, | —the nicer intellectual management, intruth, which makes the difference a 


_ _ between the courtier, and the boor 2” 
‘* Ex-cel-lent idea, well expressed indeed. I can do little to repay, 
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the benefits your bounty has conferred; but still, my humble powers 
shall always be subservient to your will.” 

‘« Spoken as I anticipated. Well, then, Treadlightly, take a chair. 
I need not say, that though of good descent, my childhood was not 
blessed with affluence; or that Lord Lapsland did a friendly part— 
as all connections should do—in starting me in life. Enough to add, 
I since have lent him many heavy sums,—and though possessed of 
wealth almost unbounded—I must not still go on retrieving that 
which he again involves. In fact, his Lordship is insane; disposing 
of, in silly, ill-judged, and affected charities, resources equal toa 
Prince’s state. He now has spent his all—his other creditors have 
pounced upon him; and my only chance of saving e’en a remnant 
from the wreck, is to go with them. He would not be saved, though 
I lost every thing! 

‘< There is a something delicate, my friend, in being thus involved, you 
must at once perceive; for though his follies and his weaknesses are 
widely known; the world, that still is gaping, Idiot-like, at seeming 
wonders, points him out as one whose ‘ foibles lean on virtue’s side,’ 
and values him accordingly. I must be, therefore, cautious how I act, 
even from dire necessity—and as I really feel the agonies described, it 
only needs a friendly pen to point them out ;—because our own asser- 
tions are but weak (where self is interested,) compared to well cor- 
roborated fact. This, then, is my position. 1 wish to have Lord Laps- 
land written to, as by a friend—and where is one who bears that 
sacred name, to whom I can apply with half the confidence I can to 
you ?—esteemed and valued in all earthly views—my spiritual as- 
sistant and support—the staff whereon [ lean for succour on the wa 
which leads to immortality—in short, my second self and chosen 
counterpart—the brother of my faith !” 

Treadlightly thunderstruck and stupified, looked up a silent 
acquiescence, which was understood. 

‘* You will oblige me, then, my friend? It shall not be forgotten! 
To save you trouble merely, I have sketched the letter out, and leave 
you to transcribe it. There it is!—and whilst engaged, you shall not 
be disturbed.” The Rector pointed to his desk, and left the room; 
taking the key on passing, which was then inside the door, and lock- 
ing it without. Feignfavor deemed Treadlightly but a glutton and a 
fool; and like most other overcunning persons, overshot his mark. 
The Curate felt a new importance dawn upon his servitude, and soon 
was zealously emploved ; his pig-like mind sufficiently acute in 
rascally perception to discern the vantage ground attained; and gloat- 
ing o’er the prospect of satiety, of constant feeding, and reward, no 
matter how secured, with swinish pleasure and avidity. 

Take the picture’s contrast ere the colours dry. 

Within an humble study, but upon the shelves of which reposed 
the learning, piety and deep research of past and present times— 
the labours of the patriot and the sage—and better far, the guiding 
stars who shed benignant light upon the darkened fate, and darker 
heart, of miserable man,—reflecting that Beneficence whence sprang 
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forgiveness, mercy, charity and truth—and willingly resigning every 
selfish aim—the world, its vanities and idle toys, had stood forth cham 
pions to oppose the giant forces of iniquity,—with all familiar, capa- 
ble to hold communion with the Sage, the Prophet, and the Seer, each 
in the language which had first enrobed the thought thenceforward to 
enlighten and instruct—to succour and to save,—in serious meditation, 
and with care impressed upon his open brow, sat Doctor Vindex 
Veritatis, the Vicar of a Parish on the Coast; and he whose admoni- 
tion and disgust had followed on the speeches made by Feignfavor to 
Captain Treenail Tunhead. 

Too poor to beard the wealthy Antichrist, who held the keys of all 
society within his little sphere. With but one weakness—call it want 
of nerve or moral power—which made him shun an open rupture with 
a wretch whom he despised, but feared ; because, in truth, he knew him 
capable of every villany. Held down, though blessed with talent and 
integrity, by those strong ties to which the best and bravest oft suc- 
cumb, as matter of necessity, when circumstanced as Veritatis was ; 
wealthy alone in all the qualities which best became the sacred call- 
ing he adorned; but which, with sorrow be it said, in these degene- 
rate days weigh as a feather in the scale, when meted by the world ; 
meaning, of course, those idle circles which expand upon the surface 
of society, each diverging from a point whence some conspicuous 
folly casts its stone from off a little eminence of wealth, of station, or 
renown, until at length absorbed within the eddying honours of the 
State. Who has not stood within the current’s course, knows not its 
power—and therefore let him pause, ere he condemns as weakness in 
the good, that which, when viewed in all its bearings and details, e’en 
fortitude itself has scarcely courage to withstand ! 

‘“* I ought not to have countenanced the thing in any way,” thought 
Veritatis; ‘‘ even my very silence was a kind of acquiescence, for 
which my heart reproves me. Poor simple man—and weak in every 
way! How soon will be revived the hideous farce, before enacted— 
religion lending its assistance to conceal the greatest violations of the 
law; and hospitality employed to sop the Cerberus not else to be 
appeased! But what canI do? Get myself suspected as an enemy 
by those who scruple not at any thing; a desperate, depraved, and 
dangerous gang, to whom premeditated murder is a jest; and fraud 
the very business of their lives. Alas! my fainting spirit is not equal 
to the task, though duty points the way. I cannot see myself a 
wretched outcast, shunned, avoided, hated, were that all—but no— 
I tremble to consider every ill I might be called upon to suffer—and 
whom I must oppose! Unblessed with that great fortitude which 
others have displayed, I dare not place in jeopardy not only life, but 
all the comforts, pleasures, peace, and happiness of those most dear to 
me: 1 own it with humility and shame—would that to worthier 
hands the labour were assigned !”’ 

A gentle tapping at the door announced a visiter; and on being 
told to enter, a woman did so, wretched in her garh—her haggard face 
distorted by despair—whilst obvious penury, disease, and want o’er- 
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shadowed e’en the comeliness of youth and mien of better days. 
Known as a refuge for the poor, a place where misery was welcomed 
with a smile, the supplicant advanced without a fear, respectfully 
assured ; and when requested to sit down, looked up in gratitude, and 
took a chair; emotion trembling on her pallid lips, and gleaming in 
her eye! 

‘** Although aware my power to render you assistance is but small,” 
said Veritatis, ‘‘ I never think myself at liberty to shun a visit from 
the wretched. Part of your case, your note has specified; if you 
have any thing to add, all that a friendly interest can achieve shall not 
be wanting ?—but I fear the law affords the only remedy your case 
admits of.”’ 

‘Then all is lost! I have not means to combat the oppressor, or 
indeed support my wretched life! All, all is gone! For months I 
have been lingering within the crumbling walls—eking out life on 
casual charity ; but now that wretched shelter is destroyed, the roof 
itself removed ; and that by one who, in my father’s day, was always 
thought his friend.” 

‘* But how is it, that once possessed of affluence, you now are desti- 
tute indeed ?”’ 

‘‘ My father was a smuggler, and a smuggler’s wealth is always 
evanescent. He once was very rich, and in his prosperity had count- 
less thousands at command. Being an only child, although illiterate 
himself, my education had his chief regard ; and thus were given me 
unnumbered wants that ignorance escapes. Why lengthen out the 
tale? Reverses came; time after time his Tubs were taken and his 
vessels seized, but with a strange fatuity, the more he lost, the more 
determined he appeared on perseverance, till at length he left himself 
a beggar—and he died. I should have said, that when possessed of 
wealth he bought a little land, and built a house commensurate to all 
he knew or wished; an humble, but a comfortable home! Then Mr. 
Feignfavor had not commenced his great improvements, but was poor, 
and often said it was a charming spot. After my father’s death, when 
all was paid, and years had passed away, this house alone remained ; 
and there I had collected an improving school, which placed me far 
above the fear of poverty :—but this was not to last ! 

‘‘ T first was asked to sell the property, because it interfered with 
laying out a lawn for Mr. Feignfavor. I could not do it, though 
most anxious to oblige; my heart seemed grafted to the spot—it was 
the only thing my poor imprudent father had reserved. I stated this 
with all humility—but little knew that wealth, inexorable wealth, 
brooks no denial! Piece after piece my land was taken in; and 
still some flaw was found in title deeds or rights. I had not any to 
defend, and in a hapless hour resorted to the law; employing Mr. 
Bouncer Bothercause as my Attorney, who, there is little doubt, was 
bribed and tampered with. Ruin came on me fast! expenses soon 
absorbed my little all—my scholars were removed, because their 
parents dare not disoblige the arch oppressor—and he, not long content 
with every other means, soon filched away my honourable name in 
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cautious innuendos. Do not think me false, or frown upon my state- 
ment—it is known to be truth! At length the miserable right of 
starving in those walls is riven from me—I am hunted out—the roof 
destroyed, the windows broken, and the thatch removed. I stand de- 
serted in a heartless world; a wretch unpitied and oppressed—un- 
sheltered and alone !”’ 

‘¢ But not unfriended whilst a crust is mine, poor child of penury 
and woe! Little, indeed, may now avail the aid you ask—I venture 
not to judge of legal forms—much less another’s aim, incentives, or 
design ;—aware that self still tinctures every act with colours of its 
own. Such as we have, however, you shall share till something can 
be done. I leave you fora moment, to consult with Mrs. Veritatis, 
who will soon be here, a zealous and a sympathizing friend.’”” The 
Doctor, in emotion rose, and left the room; his countenance, where 
dignified benevolence and truth sat well depicted on a noble brow 
and placid features, proving that he felt far more than was expressed. 
An instant which the painter might have seized to sketch a Prophet 
of the olden time, standing o’er indigence, disease, and care; and 
pointing Heavenward to the promised bourn—where haply e’en the 
Pauper finds a home ?—*‘ the wretched cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest !” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE RUN. 


Pompous, pudding-headed Knave, 
Over fed, and full of fancies ; 
Each degrading passion’s slave, 
Sighing still for—dender Nancies. 
Duped, by every bouncing Lass, 
Others dancing, whilst he fiddled : 
Led along—a blinded Ass |— 
Sold at last—and doubly diddled ! 


Tue night was dark and drear—the wind in fitful gusts still moaning 
o’er the heath, although the morning’s gale had spent its fury and 
declined. Around, a wide expanse of waste uncultivated lands, inter- 
minably spread, and barren heathery hills, combined to form a pro- 
spect desolate and bare, save where the furze, in matted, circular and 
separate clumps, adorned the barren bosom of the soil. Within a 
sheltering nook by these supplied, and lying upon straw provided for 
their use, motionless and mute, the Smugglers were assembled, and 
prepared to move to any point the lights from Trysail’s vessel might 
direct. Two separate parties were discernible ;—one of at least two 
hundred men, with each a gun, and many of them swords, lay at some 
little distance to the right ;—the other body, doubling their amount, 
with heavy hedge-stakes only, sticks, or swingles—the latter Flails 
of ruder workmanship than used for thrashing corn—were those 
intended to remove the cargo from the shore, to carts and waggons 
standing in a Sandpit, harnessed and prepared to carry it inland. 
An air of dark and desperate resolve sat on each iron countenance, 
that scowled suspicion and defiance if the passing wind but shook 
the neighbouring Whins, orrustled through the straw. The silent mul- 
titude had signs and touches to direct their every movement, and 
impart to all whatever was observed by those appointed to look out 
and watch for signals. Every thing was organized though rude, a 
body militant of daring men, who sought concealment rather from 
convenience than from fear—not willing -to attack, because their in- 
terest leaned the other way—but if approached, prepared to hurl de- 
fiance at a foe, and mete out death to any who assailed. 

Within the cove, which Feignfavor described, and since had per- 
sonally pointed out, during a morning’s ride, to Captain Tunhead, the 
Coast Guard were arranged ; some thirty men, a steady, resolute, and 
practised band -whose courage, discipline, and better arms had 
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matched them with their enemies upon an open field, One portion 
lay disposed along a ledge of shelving rock, that overhung the only 
landing place the creek afforded; which itself was but a chasm of 
larger size, produced by some convulsion, when the chalky cliff, dis- 
parting at its base, had opened out its bosom to the flood, now clasped 
within it a translucent gem set in a bordering of silvery sand. High 
overhead the rocks were white and bare; the only egress being by a 
path which wound its tortuous and zigzag way amid the fissures of 
the precipice. Now, beetling o’er the deep, with scarcely foothold for 
a goat—again, descending a ravine that e’en the noonday’s sun had 
failed to penetrate, shut out by rugged overhanging steeps—once 
more to struggle up a slippery course, where oft the wintry torrent in 
its rage, when swollen by inland floods and water-spouts, rushed foam- 
ing to the sea—until at length the open heath was gained, beneath a 
chalk-like mound, which vanity, religion, or respect had reared with 
triple crest, to grace the idol it adored. The Coast Guard, thus 
collected at a point, left open miles of shore on either hand; being, in 
fact, three stations concentrated— Rockfast, Sandhaven, and Downend. 
Meantime the Smugglers ambushed in the rear, had taken up their 
ground where intersecting roads, or rather tracks, across the wild, 
enabled them to move in all directions if required, or shun pursuit 
amid the desert wastes and fastnesses around. 

The summit of a hillock close at hand was Bowseblock’s station ; 
there, with anxious eye he watched the ocean’s verge, which, dimly 
seen, was yet discernible, a hair-like line of faint irradiance, beneath 
anebon cloud. At intervals, he scanned the watch he held attentively, 
the partial light sufficing just to show the hour it indicated. At 
length its hand touched seven—and far to seaward rose, as if by 
magic influence, a bright, red, fiery ball; which floating for an in- 
stant high in air, evanished and was lost. A cautious murmur 
passed amid the throng, and all was hushed. Two minutes just 
elapsed, again shone forth the radiant symbol, and—as if in proud de- 
fiance, with a fiercer bound and wider arch, it circled o’er the sky till 
lost in the immensity above—a rosy track of quivering effulgence fol- 
lowing in its path. The Smugglers quietly arose and watched the line 
of coast—the party with the arms, at Bowseblock’s bidding, loading 
them with care;—the others forming in advance a separate body— 
but the whole prepared to move, with circumspection and celerity, 
where’er another signal told their presence was required. 

Tunhead was with his Officers and men in Shingle Cove, and saw 
the lights described. Worn down and harassed as the latter were, 
the sight infused new life throughout the whole; their toils were all 
forgotten or despised, their wearied bodies seemed restrung and 
nerved, whilst spirits which had flagged from sheer exhaustion, lighted 
up again to greater energy. The cove itself, all gloomy as it was, 
seemed now no longer dark or desolate—the roaring sea was looked 
upon a friend—their slippery, spray-wet, comfortless position on the 
ledge had lost its ruggedness—the very darkness had a charm, as 
adding to their hopes:—although a mantle of redoubled night 
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enwrapt the sombre solitary spot, spread by the giant arm» of towering 
cliff and beetling precipice around. 

The second light still trembled in the sky: their very breathing 
seemed suspended by anxiety—the stillness was the silence of the grave ; 
when suddenly, high overhead, just half way up the cliff, broke forth a 
mighty fire, the crackling fierceness of its kindling ire bespeaking 
great intensity and size; whilst yellow volumes of empurpled flame 
shot high within the firmament, and seemed to lick with pointed fiery 
tongues the lowering brow of darkness and obscurity—spread wide 
around a flood of radiance, distinctively revealing every hidden nook, 
and giving full to view the Coast Guard disposition. Once—though 
but an instant visible—a female form stood prominently forth—before 
—she seemed within the fire, looked down awhile, and straightway 
disappeared, along a dizzy overhanging ledge, which jutted o’er the 
waves. The beacon waned and flickered—sent on high one brilliant 
glare surpassingly intense, crowned by a diadem of star-like sparks— 
and all was darkness :—e’en the embers glow, a second visible, but 
crept in transitory paleness o’er the steep, and instantly expired. Night 
reigned again with renovated gloom; and all seemed hushed and de- 
solate around. 

‘‘ That fire, Sir, is to burn her off,” said Steadyman to Captain Tun- 
head, in a cautious whisper. ‘‘ Had we not better now divide our- 
selves, and occupy the coast? From circumstances noticed—which | 
mentioned yesterday,—I am convinced my station will be tried at 
Deadman’s Hole, in Downend Creek !’ 

‘* Lieutenant Steadyman,” responded Tunhead, ‘ I’ve said before, I 
want obedience from you, not advice! In short, I feel surprised at 
your presumption—which, if continued, cannot fail to meet a serious 
admonition. This is the spot, Sir, where the fight will be; and if you 
do not relish such affairs, why, then, indeed, we must endeavour to get 
on without your valuable aid !” 

‘© An untried Cock is always fighting mad,” thought Steadyman, 
and then observed—‘‘ When there is any thing to do, my duty pro- 
bably will be fulfilled as it has ever been—and I profess no more. 
With persons seen most clearly on the watch at Deadman’s Hole— 
and now this fire—I think it right to ask to be allowed a guard 
upon that spot—experience telling me that such a blaze is never made 
where Smugglers mean to land.” 

‘* Yourself and your experience are a valuable pair,” the Captain 
muttered, with asneer. ‘* Here—it is my direction you remain; and 
likewise that you do not trouble me with farther interference!” The 
Porpoise puffed with arrogance and grease, and turned away in dig- 
nified chagrin. 

Trysail from far to windward had descried the Frigate hastening 
to the Rover’s aid. The land was just made out, as night came on; 
and having kept his wind whilst daylight lasted, to mislead the foe, 
as soon as night closed in a course was shaped to reach their destined 
spot. The gale abating, sail was quickly made; and every thing with 
quietness prepared to land their cargo. At seven o’clock precisely, 
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two red lights were shown, as specified; the fire was noticed on the 
Cliff near Shingle Cove, which pointed out that there the enemy 
were on the watch; and shortly afterwards, the Smuggler having got 
well in beneath the shelter of the land, a boat with two hands in her 
was observed, and cautiously approached. A spark produced by flint 
and steel announced a friend, who straightway came on board, the 
trusty bearer of intelligence, and warning from the shore. 

‘The Coast Guard muster strong in Shingle Cove; we saw them 
going out as night came on,” declared the Boatman. ‘‘ And, the 
young woman who has stood our friend, and lives at Captain Tunhead’s, 
says, that the whole from Downend Station and Sandhaven must be 
there ; because the Captain will attend himself to see them all collected.” 

** Indeed!” said Trysail thoughtfully. ‘* A screw seems loosened 
somewhere, but to catch a flat is troublesome at times. Henry,” he 


continued to the man, ‘‘ just speak to me aside’’—(they whispered to | 


each other for awhile)—‘‘ Yes, that is what I mean,”’ proceeded Trysail ; 
‘haul your boat up now, and take in fifty Tubs; you understand me 
perfectly, I know. Off hatches there, and hand up those you stowed 
the last; they all are marked D.B., and be particular no other Tubs 
get mixed among them. Come, be quick—we'll tow you in as close 
as we can stand; and you haow how to double them, no doubt, and 
just the place to land?” When you have reached the party, keep them 
as near as possible to Shingle Cove !” 

“sa know exactly what you want, and how to cook the Covies,”’ was 
the man’s reply. ‘‘ Now let us have them, for it’s getting late, and 
they'll be wondering what’s become of us. D. B.—D. B., that’s right 
enough;” the Tubs were rapidly delivered; ‘‘ D. B. avast! we've got the 
fifty—trim the boat upon an even keel-—and Captain, do you want us 
any more 2” 

‘“*No!—get away as fast as possible, and mind what you're about !”” 
The boat shoved off—and Trysail then continued to direct. ‘‘ Whip 
our Tubboat out, my Tars—load her at once—and let her tow astern ; 
she’ll take five hundred at a time, because the water’s smooth beneath 
this weather hedge.* Come, bear a hand,—it’s time we were on shore !”’ 

The boat was out and loaded in a trice, then being dropped astern 
the Po, let draw and shot along the land. 

‘‘] make the Hummocks out near Shingle Cove,’”’ was whispered 
by the Mate. ‘‘ The water’s breaking on our lee; and we’re inside 
the reef!” 

‘* Yes !—so do I,” said Trysail. ‘‘ Keep her full! I mean to stand 
close in, and run between the biack rock and the Main. Luff! all you 
can, until the Bluff appears a sail’s breadth open of the point. Dice, 
boy, Dice! + she’s in the Gulley now; be careful at the helm.” The 
water foamed in breakers all around, and flew above the Bulwark. 





* The land to windward, when affording shelter with the wind right off, is 
usually, by seamen, called a Weather Hedge. 

+ The words are ‘‘ Thus, boy, thus!’’ But Sailors always use the same pronun- 
ciation, ‘‘ Dice, boy, Dice,’’ being an order to the Helmsman to keep her as she is, 
when going by the wind. 
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« Nothing off!” said Trysail anxiously, but not unnerved ; ‘ she'll fetch 
to windward of the Platters well.—There !—now the marks are on! 
Starboard withall! she’s in the upper hole-—Keep her away a little ! 
just for room; and-then we’ll round her to, and get the goods on 
shore as fast as possible.”” The Po had threaded through a nest of 
rocks; and now lay close beneath a craggy cliff that frowned above 
the sea. 

‘‘ Haul up the boat—hand in the arms—jump in the crew, and get 
your oars to pass,” said Trysail—then, in whispers to the Mate—* I'll 
take the boat on shore myself. If you see any fighting going on, up 
with the helm at once and run her off. Look out at daylight for the 
Sharks—and keep at sea, the land just dipping, till we manage to send 
off and let you known the news. But don’t be getting frightened at 
a flash—make sure before you go :—because, if we can only make a 
landing now, aud get all clear to-night, the winter’s work is very well 
begun, and all our former losses are retrieved!” Trysail was in the 
boat a minute afterwards, and pulling for the shore. 

It was one o’clock; a kind of mist enveloped Shingle Cove and threw 
a heavy dampness on the rocks, the cold and penetrating dew adding 
discomfort to fatigue—for, long exposed, the Coast Guard felt its chil- 
ling influence with double force. A sleepy stupor had assailed even 
the officers themselves, encouraged by the silence necessarily pre- 
served, and solitary scene. All hope was passing fast away; and 
Steadyman’s opinion gaining ground, that, cautioned by the fire, the 
Smugglers either had put off to sea or tried another spot. E’en 
Tunhead was uneasy and uncertain how to act, nay, half inclined to 
separate his force, supposing such had been the case: he little knew 
with whom he had to deal. 

‘** There’s a boat, Sir, at the entrance of the Cove,” said Steadyman, 
creeping, to prevent alarm, upon his hands and knees, to where the 
Captain sat irresolute and vexed. ‘‘I saw her plainly when the sea 
broke white round her on the Ledge,—the point now hides her— 
but a stroke or two will bring her well inside.”’ 

‘Are you certain that it is a boat? because I saw a something 
black, a minute since, which has not reappeared. I thought it was a 
rock just showing out of water and I think so still.” 

‘* Be assured 1 saw a boat ; I watched her earnestly until she crossed 
the ‘ Cove;’ and now she’s pulling up to leeward of the point, 
to shun the Breakers—there she is again!’’ Steadyman pointed to 
a boat now dimly visible between the rocks, and making for the shore. 

‘* Put the people on their guard,” responded Tunhead; ‘let them 
prime afresh and quietly. They know the orders—if she attempts 
resistance or escape, fire into her at once!” 

Steadyman crept towards the point which formed the entrance of 
the cove, arousing. every body as he passed, and making known the 
orders to the men. The boat was speedily inside the party stationed 


on the ledge, and then was hailed by Steadyman. 
‘* Boat ahoy !—what boat is that ?”’ 


‘* Pull round to starboard,” said a voice in evident alarm ; ‘‘ the Fog 
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has put us out—pull round—pull round, there’s room enough to wind 
her, without getting near the shore.” 

‘‘Come in here instantly,” vociferated Tunhead, “‘ or else we fire !” 
The threat seemed disregarded as the boat pulled round; and in- 
stantly a volley was discharged, its loud reverberation echoing through 
the rocks—and waking up the Curlew and the Gull in clamorous 
surprise. 

‘* Avast there firing—do you mean to murder us? If its our luck 
to lose the Tubs, we need not lose our lives; We're coming in, so 
hold your hands a bit; I don’t stand target here, for every fool to pop 
at.” The boat pushed in upon the beach. ‘‘ There they are! and I 
suppose you means to stand a drop to cure us of the fright?” Thus 
speaking, and advancing from the boat, the man whom Trysail had 
dispatched with fifty tubs stood close to Captain Tunhead. 

‘* Secure these fellows instantly, and place the handcuffs on them,” 
said the Captain. ‘‘ Look what things are in the boat, and be pre- 
pared for an attack :” turning to the tallest of the men, ‘‘ What’s your 
name, Sir?” 

‘* T never tells my name—you'll find it out, perhaps, before you parts 
with me.” 

‘¢ No doubt about it, but I know it now—your name is Trysail !”” 

‘« Like enough !—there’s many a worser on the Coast.” 

‘“ Come, come,” proceeded Tunhead, “ this affectation will not now 
avail, Using that kind of language might deceive some weaker per- 
sons, but, my man, I’m rather better qualified to judge than you ap- 
pear to comprehend.” 

** You looks a sharp un, that I'll say for you at any time! But for 
myself, I likes a drop to brighten up my eye:—so, Captain, let us 
make an Ullage,* just to taste the stuff?” 

‘¢ No, no, my friend, I’m sharp enough to find you out, at all events 
-—we make no Ullages, 1 promise you.” 

“* You're not the Chap I took you for !—you’d better though, per- 
haps—because, ’tween this, and morning, you may find it out.” 

‘¢ You threaten, do you ?—take him back; and if he makes a noise, 
gag him with anything you’ve got at hand. Mr. Steadyman, be sure 
that liquor is not broached! This cannot be the whole,—therefore 
look out—the firing may alarm the Smugglers ; but if any distance off, 
it is so thick, they can’t make out the spot, and very possibly may 
push in here. 1 knew my information was correct, and might be per- 
tectly relied on!” 

Hour after hour passed on, and nothing more approached; at 
length, as daylight just began to peep, the Captain thought it once 
more necessary to put some questions to the Smuggler. 

‘‘ Send the tallest of those men to me again, and stand aside awhile !” 
he said to Mr. Steadyman :—which order having been obeyed, the 
Smuggler stood confronted to the Chief. 





* Ullage, a term applied to the act of staving in the head of a tub, to taste the 
spirits captured—a practice strictly interdicted. 
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‘* It must be clear, my man, that all disguise is fruitless. I therefore 


‘simply want to ask you, if you feel inclined to own your name, and ~ 


give such information as may soften down this case? 1 wish to know 
especially if those are all your goods? Doas you please, of course ; but 
bear in mind, your answer either will increase or mitigate your crime.” 

‘* You've got the lot! and pretty well, I think ;”’ replied the Smug- 
gler in an altered tone. ‘‘ If I say any more, it must be when I’m 
sitting down and comfortable, not standing shivering in the cold!” 

‘* Very well—as soon as daylight comes, and we can look well 
round, if that proves true your wants shall be attended to-—you may 
now retire to where you were before !’’ The Smuggler was a tall and 
hardy looking man, red haired, with one—not a defective, but a smaller 
eye—which lent his countenance a knowing leer, as if he always winked 
when looking at an object ; the corner of his mouth, ou the same side, 
turning a little upward as he spoke, and giving to his face a strange, 
grotesque, and sinister appearance. He turned at Tunhead’s bidding 
on lis heel, and smiling w alked away. 

‘** | beg your pardon, $ Sir,” observed Lieutenant Stead yman, advancing 
as he spoke, ‘* but having heard you call that fellow Trysail, when he 
came on shore—permit me to apprize you that is not his name.” 

‘* You're very clever, Sir, in every case—but as the man himself has 
indirectly owned it is, perhaps you will allow me to suppose that he is 
best acquainted with the fact ?”’ 

‘* Undeserved illtreatment, Sir, shall not induce me to forego a most 
important duty. "The hapless man you mentioned, Trysail, was in 
early days a shipmate, nay, a messmate of my own—is quite unlike 
the one we have in custody—and may, by all, be pitied for his woes, 
although detested for his crimes !”’ 

Captain Tunhead judged of others by himself, and being prone to 
every kind of meanness and duplicity from interested motives, sus- 
pected Steadyman was influenced by similar incentives—conceiving it 
just possible that he might have been bribed, and thus attempted to 
mislead : he therefore answered : 

‘* You grow quite sentimental—not too much so, I should hope, to 
be intrusted with your friend? We shall presently discover whose 
memory is best—his own or yours 2” 

Steadyman was not to be entrapped, or tempted to commit himself 
—having served as first Lieutenant with a scurrilous vociferating man 
—though not a spooney Machiavelist—he therefore walked aside in 
silent indignation. 

Day broke at last, although its coming seemed delayed beyond all 
natural extent to those who wearily had watched its earliest dawn. A 
neighbouring crag, which Steadyman contrived to scramble up, gave 
to his view the wide horizon’s verge—but nothing could be seen. The 
sullen sea lay black and motionless around, lulled by the stillness of a 
winter’s calm; save when a long and ridgy swell at intervals ap- 
peared, rippling the placid plain—a purple ribbon on an ebon field— 
which stealing cautiously along the deep, approached the shore, and 
with a sudden bound enriched its margin with a pearly zone. Having 
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reported nothing was in sight, the Captain ordered Steadyman to 
take the boat and tubs to Rockfast Watchhouse, and himself pre- 
pared to journey thither with the prisoners, surrounded by a force of 
thirty men, but still, from anxious jealousy, at his behest securely kept 
in handcuffs. The party moved as if expecting an attack at every 
turn; Tunhead in swaggering pomposity advancing at its head, 
dragging his bloated carcase up the rift in labour’s agony; and when 
at length the Watchhouse was attained, sinking exhausted in a chair 
—the reeking prototype of valour overwrought—patience and patriotic 
suffering in his eye—a moistened mass of energetic fat!” 

Steadyman was there before them—and having stowed the tubs 
within the Watchhouse, and secured the boat, now asked and was per- 
mitted to return to his own station at Downend. The people from 
Sandhaven, likewise, were dismissed—and Lickspittle, his crew, and 
Captain Tunhead formed the prisoners’ guard. 

‘* Well, Sir,” said Henry Everthreap, the man whom Tunhead took 
for Trysail, ‘‘I hope you means to give us summut now, forI sha’n’t feel 
to rights before I’ve had a glass or two of grog, and something nice to 
stay my stomick :—a rasher or a steak would go down tidily, I war- 
rant it; and you will not be hard, I know you won't, with two poor 
Fellers what is wet and cold ?”’ 

‘* Provided you confess your proper name, and speak in other lan- 
guage—for I know you can,—every reasonable wish of yours shall be 
complied with,” said the Captain. , 

‘“‘Yes—but I always recollects a great deal better after I’ve been 
fed :—I’m like our Matty’s Donkey, as will always bray, so soon as 
ever he is full.””’, The Smuggler fixed his little eye on Captain Tun- 
head with an odd grimace, awaiting his reply. 

‘* You're rather free and easy; but those who lose may laugh, the 
winners always do! Lieutenant Lickspittle, these men must have the 
usual subsistence money —half-a-crown—and food procured for them, 
to that amount!” 

‘* But won’t you stand a trifle more than just the bare allowance ?” 
Everthreap inquired. ‘‘ That’s not the price I sells my secrets at, 
depend upon it, Captain!—and I’ve got summut to inform you of, 
will make you stare a good un!" 

Perhaps, thought Tunhead, a trifle in this case might not be thrown 
away.—(Aloud)—‘* Well, rather than deny you,—here my man’’—(the 
Captain beckoned to a Boatman at the door ;) ‘‘ take this guinea and 
procure a little spirits for these men—together with some bacon or a 
steak. You'll be as quick as possible, because I need refreshment and 
repose, and yet have far to ride.” Turning to Everthreap—‘‘ that is 
what you asked for, I believe ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes—just the grub I relishes !—there’s nothing like good feeding, 
any how ; it makes a Feller feel kind natured like, and socable.* Who- 
ever wants to get a secret out of me, must always stuff my Devil first ; 
for why? I cannot hold both beef and bargains at atime. I’ve tried 
it often, and depend upon it, then is the softest moments of my life!” 

(To be continued.) 





* Socable, a common perversion of the word by such as he. 





























MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review. Nos.1 and 2. Whittaker & Co. 





Ir would be, to us at least, if not to our readers, a labour of pleasure to 
review these two volumes at due length, to note in detail the talent they 
display, and, above all, to mark out distinctly for observation how far the 
spirit in which they were engendered has been realised in their contents. 
The publication was conceived upon what are termed Conservative principles, 
nt and the Editor’s occupation was to apply these to continental politics—rather 
0 a difficult, and not a very grateful task. For however fit and judicious a 
i Conservative policy in governing institutions may be when referred to a 
, country like England, where the people have been free, and the constitution 
flourishing for ages, the meaning of things becomes entirely changed when 
you bring it to bear upon a set of nations, only one of which, namely France, 
can be said to have a constitution. And even in France, so imperfectly has 
i the charter been developed, or rather so deeply has it been entrenched upon, 
and so sorely wounded, that to talk of constitutional liberty in France is 
about as gross an abuse of terms as any well-educated gentleman can fall 
into. All we shall further say on this topic at the present moment is, that ; 
j if for the future by Conservative politics are to be understood the principles 
; which are set forth, in not a few remarkable passages in these volumes before 
a us, we shall be better friends with Conservatism as a rule of action in our 
i state affairs, than we have hithertqbeen.* For the Foreign and Colonial is for- 
tunate in having, as one of its principal writers, Mr. Gladstone, the Vice- 
: President of the Board of Trade, and we are happy to perceive that the Right 
a Honourable Gentleman fully sustains, in his contributions to this periodical, 
. the high character for liberal commercial views and sound political economy, 
y to which his speeches in the last, and in the current session of Parliament, 
laid such strong claims. While such a man retains his due influence with 
ae his party, and this Review can avail itself of his lucubrations, kindred links will 
be sure to connect both the party and the Review with the intelligent portion of 
the community. Another leading contributor is said to be Sir J. Barrow, 
the Admiralty Secretary, a gentleman of considerable official knowledge, and 
somewhat voluminous as a writer. We cannot admire the taste which in- 
duced a person in his place to indulge in the sneer against Lord Palmerston, 
; with which the paper on Canada in No. 1 opens. Sir John ought to have 
i remembered that, until very recently, Lord Palmerston was a member of the 
Cabinet that did not turn him out of his situation, as they might have done, 
during their ten years’ occupation of office; and he must have felt that his 
Lordship, in point of mental calibre, and power of writing, as well as of 
oratory, is much his superior. But somehow or other Scotchmen, who are con- 
stantly in the habit of doing the most impudent things possible, are never 
treated as the most impudent members of our society of nations, From the 
: pointed manner in which the works of George Sand were named in the 
+ prospectus, we were not unprepared for the attack upon the private life of 
ey ‘ Madame Dudevant, and the censorial examination of her works in No. 2. 
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he * Some of the incidental suggestions, though doubtless well considered, are suffi- 
ae ciently startling in a work of Conservative character, as that at the end of the article 

r on Norway, in No. 2, where the writer holds out a neat exhortation to rebellion— 
saying, ‘‘ We should also like to see Finland, the shield of both countries, a better 
shield than the Gulf of Bothnia, resume her ancient regime and throw off the regime 
of Russia, which may soon press inconveniently in that direction on both countries.’ 
This, we think, is no bad beginning ; even Conservatism is going a-head. 
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We must state, however, that, although not altogether unfair, there is less 
sharpness in the criticism than there was room for. There are, moreover, two 
serious mistakes in the position the reviewer seeks to take: the first, that, 
however objectionable much that George Sand writes may be, it is true and 
real, and because it is so, it is appreciated ; and the second is, that in France 
literature is not, as with us, split in party sections. On the contrary, original 
talent, in France, is sought for by every publication of influence, apart from 
all considerations respecting the political or religious doctrines of the writer. 
With us, on the contrary, a writer is invariably expected to conform to the 
principles of the work to which he is a contributor. ‘This distinction seems 


to have been here overlooked by the Foreign and Colonial, to which, notwith- 
standing, we are glad to say—bon voyage. 


A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, denying that there is any Authority 
for declaring any peculiar Real Presence to take place in the Administration 
of the Sacraments. Together with Short Letters in Opposition to Calvinism 
and Romanism. 12mo. London: Dalton. 

“Throw up a straw,” said Selden, ‘it will show you which way the wind 
blows.” For the same reason these little pamphlets are valuable as indica- 
tions of clerical opinion, its tendencies, and conflicts. The author evidently 
belongs to the old latitudinarian, or low church school, and would, we sup- 
pose, find most sympathy from such divines as Sydney Smith and Whately. 
He takes throughout the cool, common sense, rationalistic view of ecclesi- 
astical polity, and endeavours, in his zeal for reform, to do away with the 
mysterious, and miraculous, and supernatural. He is for extending the sphere 
of reason, and limiting that of faith to its least possible dimensions. Yet 
are there some useful hints and suggestions in these pamphlets that deserve 
attention ; for instance—“ It is admitted,” says our author, “ that the morn- 
ing service of the church requires to be shortened rather than lengthened.” 
“There is also a call,” says he, “‘ for a somewhat more meek demeanour in 
the modern clergy, instead of magnifying themselves into a miraculous 
church, and thus placing themselves at an immeasurable height above the 
laity. I was early taught,” he continues, ‘‘ that the Church of England is in 
no respect a church of miracles, and that this is the basis of our separation 
from the Church of Rome. We @eny it the power, past and present, of 
working miracles, and especially we deny that interminable power of pro- 
ducing real presence.” In the other letters, our author states his objections 
to the doctrine of apostolical succession, the Athanasian Creed respecting 
the Trinity, and the 17th Article respecting predestination and election. In 
short, he seeks to walk in the vid medid, and to steer clear of what he con- 
siders to be the errors of Puseyism on the one side, and Calvinism on the 
other. As faithful critics, we have thus noticed the principal views of our 


author; but we by no means wish to commit ourselves to the defence 
of them. 


Memoirs of a Griffin ; or A Cadet’s First Year in India. By Captain Be.- 
LEW. Illustrated from Designs by the Author. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Allen and Co. 


‘These two very lively volumes are not only written to amuse, but to give 
the shoals of young men that go to India in the hopes of getting a living, and 
a certainty of enlarging their livers, an idea of the new world into which 
they are thrown,—and a more various and extraordinary one can hardly be 
imagined, combining as it does the extremes of the sublime and the absurd. 
Captain Bellew is evidently well acquainted with all its phases, and his ex- 
perience will be most valuable to the raw gentlemen suddenly plunged into 
it. ‘To the more general reader it will prove very agreeable reading, from 
the fluency of the style and character and humour displayed. 


‘The illustrations are exceedingly characteristic and admirably lithographed. 
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Models of Juvenile French Conversation, consisting of New and Familiar 
Dialogues in French and English, arranged in order of progressive difficulty, 
and turning upon such topics as are best calculated to interest young 
persons. Withan Introduction. By M.pE LA CLAVERIE. Foolscap 8vo. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


M. de la Claverie is known by his other works as an excellent caterer for 
young students of French, and the present work has all his characteristics of 
clearness of style and felicity of selection. 


Biographia Britannica Literaria ; or Biography of Literary Characters of 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged in Chronological Order. Anglo-Saxon 
Period. By 'THomaAs Wricut, M.A. 8yvo. London: Parker. 


The Royal Society of Literature, founded by George the Fourth, has kept 
so silently in the even tenor of its way, that the public know little of its 
existence. Comprising amongst its members and managers some of the first 
authors of the day, it has been a little too punctilious in its total avoidance 
of any thing approaching to display. This fault, if such it can be called, is 
to be regretted, as by thus hiding its light under a bushel, it has circum- 
scribed its means of doing that service to literature it was intended, and 
which it indeed has with great perseverance endeavoured to accomplish. 

It appears by the introduction to the present volume that the liberality of 
some of the members of the Council has enabled the Society to commence 
the present undertaking ; and it is also stated that “ they will eventually have 
in their hands, in aid of this department, the sum of 5,000/., bequeathed to 
the Society by the late Rev. Dr. George Richards, one of its original pro- 
moters and most zealous friends.” 

A more judicious application of the funds than the publication of this 
national work could not have been made. The ‘‘ Biographia Britannica” pub- 
lished in the last century was a noble production for its time. Such an 
undertaking, however, as a Literary Biography of the two kingdoms from the 
earliest time is too much for any private individual, or as a mere trading 
speculation; and that it is so, was proved by the failure of Dr. Kippis and 
other learned men, in their endeavour to fulfil and complete the original 
“ Biographia Britannica.” It is exactly the work to be taken up by a public 
body ; and if it is carried out in the spirit and talent in which it has com- 
menced, it will be one of the most valuable contributions to our literature 
that the century has produced. 

Mr. Wright has performed his task in a most excellent, and in a most 
agreeable manner, and it is very seldom that there is so much learning and 
so much literary power conjoined. We are assured by very excellent Saxon 
Scholars that the information is on the whole sound and accurate, and we 
can ourselves assert that it is exceedingly interesting and entertaining. 

The Society has only to make well known their production, and they can- 
not fail to secure as a subscriber every man who has any pretensions to a 
library. We look for the second volume with anxiety. 


Gordon’s History of India. Part VI. 


This History is fast coming to a conclusion, when we purpose giving a 
more elaborate notice of it than we can in detached parts. It has advanced 
to the Burmese War; and we can say, on the comparatively slight attention 
we have yet given to it, that it is written in a lucid and interesting manner. 


Elegiac Poems. Kep. 8vo. London: Moxon. 


These Poems are written in a good style, and the author is evidently an 
admirer of our best and purest school of poetry. If, however, they have the 
sweetness and simplicity of the Wordsworth school, they are feeble in thought 
and poor in imagery. 
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The Continental Literary Journal. No. 11. March, 1843. Edited by Gzorcr 


WaAsHINGTON ABBoTT. 4to. Illustrated. Brussels: C. Muquardt. Lon- 
don : Bowen and Sandford. 


This is a light entertaining miscellany, containing essays, tales and narra- 
tives, by a variety of English contributors. Amongst a number of interesting 
articles, the most so to us is an account of that unhappy princess, Joanna, the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, wife of Philip, and mother of 
Charles V. If anything were wanting to prove the impossibility of power, 
riches, birth, or beauty, to command happiness, her fate would do so. 


‘* How loved, how valued, once, avails thee not, 
To whom related or by whom begot.’’ 


We can sincerely recommend this Miscellany to all lovers of anecdote and 
romantic literature. 


The Life of William Bedell, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kilmore. By H.J.Monck 
Mason, LL.D., M.R.I.A., Librarian of the King’s Inns, Dublin. 8vo. 
Seeley and Burnside. 


The life of Bishop Bedell, though written by Burnet, the clever Bishop of 
Sarum, presents matter and suggests considerations which a modern bio- 
grapher could hardly fail to enlarge upon without engaging the attention of 
many readers. Dr. Bedell’s great work, the Translation of the Scriptures 
into the Irish language, connects his name too intimately and strongly with 
the progress of Protestantism in Ireland, and bears too directly upon the 
religious prejudices of the still contending sects in that country, not to ex- 
cite lively feelings of interest in the minds both of those who admire, and of 
those who disrelish his labours. It would, perhaps, be too much to expect 
that such a work could have been written without a strong infusion of 
sectarian spirit, but it is to be regretted that so large a portion is taken up 
with controversial opinions. For this characteristic must greatly tend to con- 
tract the circulation of the work, which on that account will be a sealed and 
rejected volume with numbers to whose notice its author would anxiously 
desire to introduce it. By far too much is attempted by those who, like Mr. 
Monck Mason, contend that the Irish people were not Roman Catholics 
before the twelfth century, because they did not hold all the tenets of the 
Council of Trent. The cause of the Reformation is weakened by minute 
criticisms of this kind, which have much in them of the manner and matter 
of special pleading. Upon the whole, we cannot speak in very high terms 
of the style in which Mr. Monck Mason has executed his task; he nas taken 
too wide a scope; his materials have been diffusively gathered and loosely 
put together. ‘The work wants condensation and clearness ; the grain is in 
it, out of which an excellent liquor might have been distilled, but the author 
lacked the art to extract it. He has missed, too, the broader facts which 
are the subjects of anxious inquiry with the more useful members of the 
Established Church at the present day, and discusses but imperfectly the 
effects which the labours of Bishop Bedell produced on the improvements 
which may yet be obtained by treading in his footsteps. Perhaps the cause 
of this is to be found in the fact, that Protestantism in Ireland, notwith- 
standing all the privileges, honours and wealth the State continues to lavish 
upon it, is still unable to make way amongst the great body of the people. 


Shukespeare’s Library ; a Collection of the Romances, Novels, and Histories, 
used by Shakespeare as the foundation of his Dramas. Now first collected 
and accurately reprinted from the original editions, with Introductory 
Notices. By J. PAyNe CoLuisEr, Esq. 8vo. In Parts. London: Thomas 
Rodd. 


Jt has long been our intention to notice this interesting series of works. 
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Valuable, as giving a greater and more certain clue to Shakespeare’s purport 
in and mode of constructing his mighty dramas than any other existing. 
We firmly believe that a truer commentary would be written on the plays 
from a careful consideration of these sources, from whence, in many instances, 
the exact conduct and character of the personages were taken, and in which 
will be found suggestions of his noblest flights of poetry. Many of 
the profound German theories would here find a simpler solution. And 
many of the elaborate treatises of our own countrymen might have been 
spared us, had they had access to, or duly studied, these simple tales. They 
at once let us into the whole system of the Elizabethan Drama, which was 
to present to the eye and the senses that literature which the mass of the 
people could in no other mode obtain, and which all liked to see bodily re- 
presented: ‘‘ giving to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” The 
history, the poem, the ballad, the novel, were all to be imaginatively realized, 
and the Dramatist was the artist to do so. Hence there was no plagiarism 
in our sense of the word. His business was to take what was known, and 
to verify it with life and action. In so doing he might, and was, indeed, 
enforced to take story, character, plot, and language. Hence we may at once 
see his greatness and his littleness. As he was licensed, or rather expected, 
only to fit for representation that which existed in the lifeless form of a 
written production, all that he added of his own was disregarded, at least to 
a great degree. ‘The extraordinary ability of the poets so engaged, ele- 
vated what they laboured upon to a height and magnificence far surpassing 
the wants or expectation of the audiences of the period. ‘The license thus 
arising from the position of the early dramatist, became fixed by prescription, 
and this accounts for the universal application we find in the plays of this 
period of all the previous written literature. 

The valuable series of works now alluded to proves this fact beyond con- 
tradiction, and more distinctly than any other we know of, not excepting 
even the works of the Shakespeare Society. It should be added, that they 
are very interesting in themselves as stories, and as specimens of our early 
literature. 

In order to give our readers a complete idea of this series, we append Mr. 
Rodd’s prospectus of them. 


‘‘It is surprising, when we consider the admiration with which we have been 
accustomed for so many years to contemplate the Plays of Shakespeare, and the 
pains bestowed upon the illustration of them, that it should have been left to our 
day to publish, in any thing like a full and an authentic shape, the Romances, Novels, 
Histories, &c., of which, from time to time, and in various degrees, he availed 
himself. 

‘‘ The present work will comprise all the original sources to which our great Poet 
in any way resorted for the plots of his Dramas; and it will place in the hands of 
the reader, in a compact form, and at a comparatively small expense, scattered 
materials, generally only briefly quoted or alluded to by the commentators, and 
hitherto only attainable by a few devoted collectors at great cost and trouble. 

‘¢ Part I. contains a literatim reprint of the earliest known edition of Greene’s 
‘ Pandosto,’ upon which Shakespeare founded his ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ 

‘¢ Parts II. and III. consist of a similarly accurate reprint of Lodge’s ‘ Rosalind,’ 
the original of ‘As You Like It.’ 

‘« Part IV. consists of ‘The History of Hamlet,’ from the unique copy preserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

‘Parts V. and VI. contain ‘ The Patterne of Painful Adventures,’ the original 
of ‘ Pericles.’ 

‘¢ Parts VII. and Vill. contain ‘Romeus and Juliet,’ and the Novel of ‘Rhomeo 
and Julietta,’ on which Shakespeare founded his ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 

‘¢ Part IX. contains ‘ Giletta of Narbona,’ on which is founded ‘All’s Well that 
Ends Well ;’ ‘The Two Lovers of Pisa,’ which Shakespeare employed in his ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor ;’ ‘Apolonius and Silla,’ the probable source of ‘ Twelfth Night ;’ 
* Promos and Cassandra,’ resembling the plot of Shakespeare’s ‘ Measure for Mea- 
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sure ;’ and the Novels and Stories which may have served as a foundation of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 

‘¢ Part X. contains ‘The Moor of Venice ;’ ‘Queen Cordila,’ upon which is founded 
the Tragedy of ‘ King Lear and his Three Daughters,’ being the origin of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ Lear,’ together with the ‘Story of the Paphlegonian unkind King,’ from 
which is taken the incident of ‘Gloucester and his Sons;’ ‘The History of Mak- 
beth,’ from which Shakespeare took his Tragedy of ‘ Macbeth.’ ”’ 


It need scarcely be said, that they have been most carefully edited and 
elucidated by Mr. Collier, and are rendered doubly valuable by his searching 
and accurate revision. 


Waltheof : the Last Saxon Thane. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Francis 
Wors.ey. London: Parkins. 1843. 


This is one of the numerous unacted tragedies which have recently been 
published by authors, who have found in the present condition of the 
theatres, the publication of the press the only means left them of getting a 
fair hearing. In favour of Mr. Worsley, it may be said that he has chosen 
a theme of great national interest, one comparatively unworn and unhackneyed 
by dramatic writers, and he has treated it in a manner creditable to his abili- 
ties. The subject of the play is the contest carried on between Waltheof and 
William the Conqueror; and, (as the Author remarks,) the fall of the last 
Saxon thane is an historical landmark ; it is the boundary line between two 
conditions in the progressive civilization of England. 


Tales of Jewish History. By the Misses C. and M. Moss. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Miller and Field. 


The Authoresses of the present work are already known to the lovers of 
poetry and fiction, by some poems that attained the rare success, in these 
days of facts, of reaching a second edition. They are also, we believe, of 
that ancient and reverend nation, the history of which they here illustrate. 

The volumes contain four tales, illustrating “ the century in which Judea 
fell.” ‘They are all what are termed historical, though they have intermixed 
in them a strong domestic interest. ‘lhe condition and circumstances of the 
Authoresses have evidently been of great assistance to them in describing 
ceremonies and manners peculiar to their nation. In this point of view 
alone they would be extremely interesting, and, indeed, instructive: but they 
do not only possess the merit which belongs to accuracy of antiquarian re- 
search and the delineation of manners; the stories are interesting, and are 
written with great power of imagination and purity of feeling. 


Sermons Preached in the Episcopal Chapel, Upper Baggot Street. By the 
Rev. HAMILTON VERSCHOYLE, Minister. Fep. 8vo. Dublin: A. 
Milliken. 


These discourses were published by some members of the congregation, 
who had taken them down in notes, and were published by subscription. 
They have, no doubt, a special interest to those acquainted with the appa- 
rently devout and worthy author. They do not, however, seem to possess 
any particular charm of style or force of reasoning, that will carry them very 
extensively beyond that circle. 


Ude’s Cookery. Post 8vo. 13th Edition. 


This popular book is now too well known and appreciated to be much 
affected hy any opinion passed upon its merits, either as regards the cookery 
culinary or literary. One thing, however, has struck us in again turning 
over its pages, and it is, that an erroneous idea has obtained with economical 
housewives, that it is too high and too expensive a work for general purposes. 
We find, however, that this is by no means the fact. It has, indeed, nume- 
rous receipts for recherché dishes, but in many instances they are by no 
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means compounded of costly materials; and we would almost venture to 
assert, that no cookery book furnishes such various examples for economical 
luxuries. 


Poems. By Viator. 8vo. London: Saunders and Otley. 


These Poems we must consider as one of the numerous offspring of learn- 
ing and leisure. The verse is not faulty, and the ideas are evidently the result 
of an ardent admiration of the classic and Byronic poems. Had there not, 
however, existed many poets before him, Viator would have lost his way, 
even at the foot of Parnassus. 


Practical Astronomy for the Unlearned. By the Rev.Grorce Jeans, M.A. 
12mo. London: Capes. 


The idea of this volume is good, and there is merit in its composition. 
But it has one great fault, a want of exact expression. ‘The author does 
not always say the thing he means to say. ‘The title page affords an example 
of this fault. The volume is there announced “ with numerous engravings,” 
whereas there is not a single engraving in it. The author intended to say, 
wood-cuts. Another instance of his loose style, taken at random, occurs at 
page 9, in the following passage—‘ A powerful astronomical telescope, of 
150/. value, was lately presented to the Rev. E. Dewdney, at Portsmouth, 
by his congregation, as a testimony to him of the estimation in which they 
held his labours among them; and as a proof to us that they do not. consider 
the use of such an instrument incompatible with the efficient discharge of 
his onerous duties.” Here, for the sake of pointing a sentence, an intention 
is assumed and represented as a fact, which evidently never entered into 
the heads of the persons to whom it is ascribed. Mr. Dewdney’s congre- 
gation at Portsmouth could not, by possibility, have intended to offer a proof 
of any thing whatever to Mr. Jeans and his friends at the Louth Observatory. 
Inaccuracies of this kind are always startling in a work treating of scientific 
subjects. Nevertheless there is useful matter in the volume, and it may be 
advantageously consulted by persons who desire to gain a knowledge of as- 
tronomy. The mode of using the common instruments is clearly explained, 
and the advice given as to the choice of maps and books is judicious and 
correct. 


Life in the West, &c. Second Edition. Post 8vo. Newby. 


The announcement in the title page of this volume, “‘ Second Edition,” 
tells much more in its favour than any criticism of ours cando. The author 
is a smart writer, and likes to skim the surface of things, to sketch the pecu- 
liarities of persons, rather than pourtray their characters, and prefers abstract 
views of the country and people, to detailed expositions of civil polity or phy- 
sical condition. He is desultory but pleasant. ‘The Irish scenes and adven- 
tures are out of place in a book of American ‘Travels. 


Lectures on Chemistry, &ce. By Henry M. Noap. 8syvo. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 


An acceptable volume this. The author sought to give a popular outline 
of Chemistry as it now is, and he has succeeded in his task in a satisfactory 
manner. Works of this sort do not aspire to originality ; their chief recom- 


mendations are clear statement and neat condensation. Mr. Noad has fair 
claim to both merits. , ere tS 2g 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC SYSTEM: — 


Amonest the many changes for whiclh—some imperceptibly and others 
involuntarily—we are surely preparing ourselves, not the latest or least 
important about to take place will be a modification of our aristocratic 
system. The vast extension of our manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustry of late years, and the enormous wealth thus accumulated tn new 
families, has raised up a counterpoise to the hitherto predominant in- 
Huence of the nobility, which must, in the long run, prove seriously 
detrimental to the latter. For the two elements are essentially hostile, 

and the one is increasing rapidly while the other is not. Trade ts, both 
elementarily and practically, an instrument of equality; it is therefore 
democratic ; and wherever trade enlarges the sphere of its operations, 
the infusion of additional democratic power into the composition of the 
constitution or government must follow as a necessary consequence. 
The history of our own country and all experience testifies to the truth 
of this observation, and apprises us that the influence of our aristocracy 
is on the wane.” The times are not without other signs of the decay of 
the aristocratic system. We sec the fruit falling rotten from the tree tn 
various places. The numerous cases of aristocratic corruption that have 
been exposed within a short period, furnish the fullest and the strongest 
evidence of the extent to which incurable disease has laid hold of the 
general body, and the rapidity with which it is hurrying it to decay. 

The proofs of habitual profligacy amongst the order have come so fre- 
quently before the public, and been so foul ; ; the indignation of a com- 
munity, otherwise moral, has been so violently excited, and the censures 
of all reasoning minds so sharply expressed, that we hold the result 
certain—the force directed against the aristocracy must be irresistible. 
When we count the number of our tainted peers, mark their reckless- 
ness in running into debt, their profligate loves, and their unprincipled 
politics, we almost fancy ‘that we are living under the régime of Louis 
the Fourteenth or Sixteenth, when a depraved nobility precipitated the 
downfall of the throne and the horrors of a sanguinary revolution. And 
does it not look like an omen of their impending fate, that the aris- 
tocracy affect, in their furniture and the decoration of their houses, no 
taste and fashion but those of the gorgeous and dissolute ages we have 
just referred to ? 

There are now, and for some time past have been, powers generated 
and largely exercised in this country, of the scope and tendency of 
which the parties most likely to be affected by them appear to have 
formed no accurate idea. The minds of men have been applied with a 
depth and intensity to the consideration of the perilous emergency of 
our social and political condition, for which the whole range of our 
history affords but one parallel—the era of the Commonwealth. The 
outbreaks of Chartism and the licentiousness of Socialism are not the 
only proofs to be cited that the body politic is sorely diseased ; and 
they commit a grave and ominous mistake who limit their notice of the 
new thoughts and bold conceptions of the growing age to the doctrines 
taught, or the aspirations fostered, by the leaders of those two com- 
munities. Itis not by Mr, Owen only we are warned that the progress 
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of opinion tends rapidly to Republicanism in politics and to Deism in 
religion ; nor are Messrs. Feargus O'Connor and Bronterre O’Brien the 
only men who startle us with a notice that the suffering masses of an 
impoverished nation will ere long be roused by the pressure of their 
wrongs and sufferings to bring: the constitation toppling down upon our 
heads, and involve the empire in general ruin. Men of a very different 
character, and much higher order of mind, have, of late, said things 
quite as fearful, though not in so rude a manner. Mr. Carlyle con- 
tinues to pour forth his terrible eloquence, so full of strange, new 
thoughts, and startling developments. The religious as well as the 
philosophic mind has taken alarm, and given forth its warning voice. 
All classes, in a word, have been aroused, and may be heard, accord- 
ing to their several fas hions, proclaiming peril and invoking change. 
Against the aristocracy the common voice is loudiy directed, and so 
directed will assuredly prevail. 

Nor do we stop here with the enumeration of symptoms or the sum- 
mary of our proofs. A writer who searches through the history of 
ancient and modern times, and deduces precedents and examples, to 
prove his case from the experience o! all governments, arrives at the 
conclusion that there is at present in this country the excited action of 
that law of society which terminates in social convulsion, out of which will 
arise the body of military despotism, or will emerge a new constitutional 
fabric.* This diligent and reflecting author confesses, with pain, that no 
extraordinary degree of virtue is to be found in the aristocracy-—no wil- 
lingness to give up voluntarily part of its usurped power over the fiscal 
or proprietary rights of the mass of the population—no disposition to 
make an offering of selfish interests upon the altar of their country ; 
and arguing from the principles of human nature as displayed in the 
historical action of every country and every age, he only expects to 
see the aristocratic power thus wielded wrung from the possessors, 
when palsied by their terrors, by the moral force of opinion, or otherways. 

Several of the statements from which these dark views of the future 
have been taken, possess a high degree of popular value. We are re- 
minded that the party or class of persons called the landed interest, 
have legislated for and governed this country since the revolution of 
1688, and that it is only within these twelve years that the manufac- 
turing interests of Manchester and other places have been at all repre- 
sented in the legislature. This observation might have been carried 
much farther back, for the landed interest of medern times is but an 
extension and modification of the old feudal system ; and modern legis- 
lation has done no more for it than to secure indirectly an ascendancy, 
which of old it possessed directly, but not less absolutely than it has 
since done. The laws, it is truly observed, which the manufacturing 
classes and the great majority of the inhabitants of this country com- 
plain of, were enacted long be-ore the election of the Reform 
Parliament. To this overwhelming fact it is, that the labourer earning 
about ten shillings a week, owes the obligation of paying in direct and 
indirect taxation on his food fifty per cent. of those small, but hard 








* * The Influence of Aristocracies on the Revolutions of Nations considered in rela- 
tion to the Present Circumstances of the British Empire. By James J. Macintyre. 
8vo. Fisher, Son, & Co. 
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earned wages. The 20s. a quarter duty on foreign wheat, during 
the month of April, was equal to 464 per cent. on the market price 
of that necessary of life. The tax on corn has the effect of increas- 
ing the rent of land 25 per cent., and a Duke, with an income of 
100,000/. a year, receives in that sum a bonus equal to about four 
times all the taxes, direct and indirect, which he pays to the support of 
the government and the institutions of the country. These are essen- 
tially the consequences of our aristocratic system, and they-are without 
a parallel in the history of nations ; we need not add that it would 
require a course of the most flourishing and uninterrupted prosperity 
to enable an industrial community, such as ours is, to support them. 
As little need we observe, that prosperity is a word no longer applicable 
to the industrial condition of England. That is now to be numbered 
with the things that have been—it has been checked, or rather wholly 
diverted. With a national debt, heavy beyond all example; with a 
revenue decreasing year after year, and an expenditure which one 
statesman after another vainly struggles to reduce to a sum equal to 
our income—we must feel that we are being pressed deeply and 
dangerously down, and that we are fast sinking to that point from 
which no nation that ever existed has recovered, after having remained 
stationary at it for any length of time. 

Food is power, says this author; the dominion of an aristocracy, and 
the influence ofa state priesthood, rest wholly and in part upon a control 
of the subsistence of their vassals and votaries. These are indisputable 
truths, The soil is the source of food ; everything that contributes to the 
enjoyment of life springs from it; and if you invest the possessor of the soil 
with the power of regulating for his own profit the supply of food to the 
people, you give him absolute and irresistible sway over their persons 
and fortunes. ‘This is the grand secret, unfolded by the history of the 
world during the six thousand years it has endured: on this principle, 
Nimrod established the first great empire of which we have any 
account ; upon this Sparta retained her conquests, enforcing obedience 
by the strong but simple process of demanding from the nations she 
subdued one half of the corn they produced. In the same way, the 
aristocracy of ancient Rome held the people in subjection by control- 
ling the means of their subsistence, and the people only recovered their 
liberties by resuming possession of the public lands, which were the 
source of subsistence. While they held these their independence was 
secure, and the republic flourished, until it was crushed by military 
despotism. From this principle sprang the invasion of the northern 
hordes who overran the South of Europe, and subverted the ruins of 
the Roman Empire; upon this proceeded the conquest of England by 
the Norman William ; upon this is based, and at this hour is developed 
to a fearful extent, the usurpation of aristocratic power over the sub- 
sistence and industry of the British nation; and upon this we are ex- 
tending our relations and spreading our race over the most distant 
parts of the globe, and establishing colonies throughout America, South 
Australia, Africa, and New Zealand ; everywhere promoting the struggle 
for the soil which has prevailed through all ages, and enabled the men 
who by their great boldness or cunning gain possession of it to dictate to 
all others the terms upon which they will allow them tolive. And thus it 
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is we see that despotism and famine are allied by the indissoluble con- 
nexion of cause and effect ;—witness Egypt, where corn, coffee, and 
cotton are monopolies i in the hands of the Pasha ; Hindostan, where 
salt is a monopoly; Spain, where tobacco, salt, and quicksilver are mono- 
polies; and Russia, where the word of the autocrat leaves the noble- 
man, whose sole title to rank’and wealth is the possession of land, either 
free to enjoy it, or doomed*fo pine an exile in the wilds of Siberia. 

We find the same subtle élement of dominion pervading all systems 
of religion, ancient and modern. . The first great object of every priest- 
hood has been exemption from the burdens on land. The hierarchy 
of Egypt claimed and obtained exetiption from the land tax which 
depressed all other menibers of the community, even as the clergyman 
of the Established Cliffch in our days fortifies the ascendancy of his 
order by tithes. Moses, Brama, and Mohammed pursued the policy 
which has given the Church of Rome so much influence by prohibiting 
certain descriptions of food, and making long and severe fasts obser- 


_ vances of merit. In a word, the Hindoo with his rice, the Scotchman 


with his oatmeal, the Irishman with his potato, and the Italian with his 
macaroni, are proofs beyond all others conclusive that food is power, 
and that the dignity and independence of the human race in all ages 
and countries are regulated by the terms upon which land is to “be 
acquired, cultivated, and enjoyed, 

Several passaves- “aréited in this volume from the great French 
Revolution, whieh are ‘full of instruction; and certain analogies are 
pointed out between the old French and the present British aristo- 
eracies, which are pregnant with the liveliest interest, and suggestive 
of results the possibility of which no man of thought or chafcter can 
contemplate with indifference. In France, the aristocratic system 
crushed the people, curtailed their subsistence, and, driving them into 
fury, upset the government, and deluged the country with blood. A 
weak attempt is every now and then made to ascribe that terrible con- 
vulsion*to the literati of the period ; to the school of Voltaire, Diderot, 
ands D’Alembert ; to wit, irreligion and philosophy combined. But it 
would be easy to prove that no genius, however vivid, and no writings, 
however» enlightened or captivating, could have availed to produce 
such extraordinary results, if the-facts of the case had not warranted 
the convulsion. Weare far from meaning to intimate that considerable 
effects were not produced by the writers referred to; but we fearlessly 
assert that the facts upon which they wrote were much more powerful 
and convincing than their comments upon them, and that, but for the 
irresistible and overwhelming force of those facts, their pens would 
have proved harmless, and could never have stirred up a revolution. 

It is singular to remark, that when Neckar addressed himself to a 
reform of the financial condition of France, and vindicated in his printed 
treatises the alterations he deemed necessary to insure the safety of the 
public credit ; he pointed out as one of the moving truths of his case, the 
marked difference that then existed between the relativetaxation of Great 
Britain and France. ‘‘ The burden of taxes,” she said,‘‘ is more especi- 
ally aggravating, when too great a share of them falls upon the poorest 
classes of the subjects—for 4 proper direction in the assignment of 
taxes modifies their essence; and we see that in Great Britain, that 
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part of the taxes to which the poorer sort is liable, is infinitely less 
considerable than in France.” Is it possible to,adduce a stronger reason 
for apprehension at the present position and prospects of this country, 
than the simple statement, that what before she Revolution was thie con- 
dition of France in this respect, is now the condition of England 7 

To sh w that this question has not been lightly put, we copy the 
following ** Comparative Statement of the Condition of Great Britain 
and France :"--- 


Great Britain and Ireland. France. 

Superficies , ‘ acres 77,400,000 ‘ j 130,000,000 
Land cultivated , acres 46,500,000 ‘ ‘ 66,500,000 
Produce of Wheat per acre in bushels 21 ‘ ‘ 14 
Population , 26,800,000 oa ‘ 34,200,000 
Inhabitants per square mile 220 ‘ ° 165 
Gross amount of public revenue 52,000,000 ‘ ; 45,000,000 
Average perhead of the inhabitants £1 19s. Qd. , ‘ £1 68.0d. 
Direct Land-Tax ‘ P £1,000,000 ‘ ‘ £10,0060,000 

Customs £5,000,000 

Salt 2,200,000 


Wine, Spi- 


Taxes on Consumption in Cus- | 54 000.000 rits.. To- 
| ’ ’ “9 


toms and Excise 





bacco, and 
Gunpowd. 7,300,000 
— 14,500,000 
Interest on National Debt ‘ 28,700,900 ‘ ‘ 10,200,000 


Our lands, either from greater fertility or superior husbandry, give 
in wheat three bushels for two of the French lands; and notwithstand- 
ing this increase, the price of wheat, flour or bread, is generally about 
50 per cent. dearerin London than in Paris. How arises this amazing 
disparity in price? On the consumption of bread, this increase wil! 
make yearly about twenty millions of pounds sterling more than if 
bought in Paris. , 

The direct land-tax in France ts £10,000,000. 

The direct land-tax in Great Britain is only 4&1 ,000,000. 

Tie duties on the consumption of food and other articles in Great 
Britain and Ireland, amount to £37,000,000; in France, only to 
£14,500,000. 

These items explain at a glance the cause of the disparity. The 
twenty millions extra paid in the price of bread go to increase the 
rent of land, 

France has increased in strength since her great Revolution. Great 
Britain is suffering in her most vital interests in consequence of the 
debts she incurred to arrest that Revolution, and the unjust and impo- 
litic laws imposed since the peace of 1815. 

Unjust taxation and revolution are but strong cause and stern effect. 
What we said of the French Revolution is one proof amongst many 
of the truth of this remark. If we needed others, we might enlarge 
upon the similar cases of Hampden and our Commonwealth, and the 
revolt of our American Colonies. But the argument needs no further 
illustration; and it is most painful to reflect, and sufficient to state, 
that unjust taxation isthe mainspring of the distress that now for a 
series of oppressive years has overrun this once flourishing island. 
This distress, moreover, is not a passing evil—it is not the conse- 
quence of a temporary derangement of our commercial and financial 
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systems,—but the result of bad laws long continued, and by their very 
nature destined to be progressively mischievous and inevitably fatal. 

The great question at issue is easily expounded, The highest and 
the plainest principles of justice and the commonest rules of arithmetic 
apply to it with equal force, We have only to ask if they who are 
the richest should be allowed to continue to pay the least, and they 
who are the poorest to pay the most, towards the maintenance of a 
system, which, because it does not defray its own expenses, is tottering 
by the mere weight of its ill-poised condition to a ruinous fall? And 
then we have only to show, as it has been repeatedly shown by the 
most ordinary process of calculating figures, as to which there can be 
no dispute, that the labourer who earns 11s. a week pays 50 per cent. 
in the way of taxation on his food, while the possessor of £100,000 
a year pays, in the same way, only £2 16s. per cent. And this is 
our system—a system which, ‘when thus nakedly exposed, reveals the 
internal blizht that is the cause of its decay—a decay, let us add, which 
is as natural and just, as the cause by which it is produced is unsocial 
and indefensible. 

We have made a free use of this book, of its arguments and illus- 
trations—by reason of their peculiar aptitude and extreme importance. 
In these words is comprised our estimate of the author’s claims to 
praise. And yet have one fault to find with him. His book is 
printed in too large a size and at too high a price to be as generally 
read by all classes as it deserves to be. We know of no more useful 
task to which he could apply himself, than an abridgment of the 
main facts and more salient details, of which a cheap edition could not, 
in our judgment, fail to be in the hands of every man in the kingdom 
who knows how to read. The writing of such works, no doubt, is a 
great public service, which we are far from desiring to limit or under- 
value; but inasmuch as the real good is in the reading, we are most 
anxious to see the number of readers extended—and thus have the 
humbler classes made perfectly familiar with all that the learning and 
talent of another class has contributed to the elucidation of their 
cause, the enforcement of their rights, and the improvement of their 
condition. Works addressed to the masses, and composed for their 
benefit, should be cheap, or their production, to a great extent, must 
be a coup manque. 
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ROUGH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN SPAIN. 


FOUND IN THE SABRETASCHE OF A STAFF OFFICER. 
No. Il. 





Non sum qualis eram bone.—Horart. 





THE PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF SPAIN. 


Like the Olla Podrida, the pride of the Spanish cuisine, the Old Sabre- 
tasche will be found to contain something for every taste, albeit they 
may not be sent up to the table of the ** Monthly,” in strict accordance 
with the scientific formule of the celebrated Careme’s ‘ Cuisinier 
pittoresque.” But— 


* Persicos odi puer apparatus ; ” 


and, moreover, as every traveller knows to his cost, Spain is more fer- 
tile in Guerilleros than in Artistes gastronomiques. 1 never vet met 
a Spaniard, who, like Brillat-Savarin, held that the inventor of a new 
dish confers a ereater benefit on society than the discoverer of a new 
planet. They are decidedly a nation ‘‘ qui ne sait pas manger !!” 

Having therefore furnished two courses, abundantly garnished with 
blood and crime, I shall now lead my readers, by way of refreshment, to 
the “Fons et origo” of many of the peculiar characteristics of the 
Spanish people, by a rapid review of the past and present condition of 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

In an age when the eye of scientific and philosophical research has 
scrutinized with ardent gaze the most remote parts of the habitable 
globe, it is singular that the Iberian Peninsula, situated almost at our 
very threshold, should have remained comparatively unknown to us. 

It may, however, be fairly questioned, if in Europe there exists a 
country “(whether we consider its past history, or the fierce struggle of 
which she has been so recently the theatre) that — to the soldier 
and the statesman a wider or more attractive field for observation and 
inquiry than Spain. Her monuments are embellished by the recol- 
lections of the most powerful States, and the most celebrated men of 
antiquity. Her cities were founded by Greeks, Carthaginians, and 
Romans. Her provinces in the middle ages, were the battle fields of 
the Vandal, the Visigoth, and the Arab. In more modern times, from 
the latter end of the 15th to the middle of the 17th century, she was 
the most powerful state in Europe, and consequently in the world. 
While at the beginning of the present age, it was on her horizon that 
the star of Napoleon first : grew pale, and on her fields that the armies 
of England gathered their brightest laurels. Old Spain was indeed a 
splendid edifice, and consecrated to all the grandeur of human dignity. 
It breaks upon us like those excavations of Egypt or Sicily, which fill 
the mind of the spectator with wonder and admiration, on discovering 
the vast proportion of their Cyclopean masses. Her virtues and her 
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vices all were grandiose and colossal. Sternness and majesty, cruelty 
and generosity, sumptuousness and frugality, were in constant equili- 
brium. In her annals we behold actions at once criminal and sublime; 
but rarely the vices of corruption and degeneration. The nation, 
having attained the summit of its grandeur, gracefully wrapped itself in 
the ample folds of its Castillian mautle, and sunk into a long and deep 
repose. 

No nation possesses finer historical monuments than Spain. No 
nation has certainly ever been exposed to more cruel tortures and suf- 
fering than those which she has endured, and is still enduring. 
Chained like a new Prometiieus to her native rocks, she cails in vain 
on a political Hercules to deliver her—to propel her once more in the 
inajestic career of social and political regeneration—to restore her to 
that rank among the other nations of the globe, worthy of her pristine 
grandeur, the character of ler people, the magnificence of her geogra- 
phical position, and the rich and varied productions of her soil. 

The political earthquake which has been so long uplifting the social 
soil of the Spanish Monarchy, decimating her population, and spread- 
ing ruin and desolation through her finest provinces, must be attributed 
to the existence of causes of a very remote date, the operation of which 
can only be fairly understood by a caretul examination of her previous 
history. 

Up to the year 1808, Spain was in reality but a Federative Mon- 
archy. Her various provinces constituted a community of little states, 
differing from each other in manners, customs, and in language; but 
states in which the iron hand of despotism had broken all the springs 
of former nationality. Arragon and Navarre, Valencia and Castille, 
Leon and Catalonia, had once formed for themselves a proud and 
glorious existence. The history of Arragon breathes at once the stern 
virtue of Sparta, and the patrician grandeur of Rome; while Catalonia 
vied with the Italian Republics in commerce, and all the arts of high- 
wrought civilization. Butover these splendours of the past, despotism 
had shed its levelling and withering influence, and that too, without 
having achieved its darling object—political unity of administration, 

In fact, down to the end of the lSth century, Spain did not possess 
a system of administration like the major part of the other European 
states. Her attention was exclusively engrossed by the expulsion of 
the Moors ; that result achieved, the genius of Columbus endowed her 
with a new world! ! To establish the Catholic faith in the provinces 
wrested from the infidel, and also throughout her newly acquired posses- 
sions in America, became the sole and ruling object of her ambition. 
To this cause must be attributed the establishment of the Inquisition, 
and the order of the Jesuits, which exercised so marked an influence 
on her destiny; and which nullified in Spain, the movement which 
the Reformation had imparted to the rest of Europe. 

For eight centuries Spain had struggled with the Moorish infidel fo: 
its independence—or rather, for tle re-establishment of its religious 
faith. The nation, therefore, sympathized but with the means calcu- 
lated to obtain that result. Hence the Inquisition, established for 
the purpose of attacking, in its individuality, that heresy which the 
nation had combatted en masse. Hence, also, the institution of the 
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Jesuits—a corps of church militants organized solely for the defence 
of the Christain faith. 

Religion became, therefore, the grand Conservative principle in 
Spain; and all the institutions of its ; Government were in logical ac- 
cordance with it. In this will be found the secret of that Conservative 
force which united at once the interests of the clergy, the monarch 
and the people, aud imparted to the social condition of the country so 
peculiar a character. 

When the French Dynasty ascended the throne of Spain, it found 
the kingdom without a system of interior administration,—the clergy 
directing every branch of the Government,—and almost the only 
source of public revenue, the produce of the American mines. The 
tirst object of that Dynasty was to change completely the political 
direction of the country, and to closely unite its interests with those 
of France. With these views, certain administrative reforms, based 
upon the French system, were introduced, and which laid the first 
foundation of the struggle against the Conservative spirit of the pre- 
cedine monarchy. 

But Philippe V. found it impossible to give to the general adminis- 
tration of the country that uniform direction by which his grandfather, 
Louis XIV., prepared the Revolution of 89. On the contrary, from 
political circumstances, he was under the necessity of consolidating the 
federal system at that time in existence. 

Catalonia, it is true, was deprived of the extensive fueros she pos- 
sessed ; but it was for her adhesion to the Austrian branch during the 
War of Succession. While, on the other hand, the fueros of the 
Vascongada provinces and Navarre received the royal sanction, in 
recompense for their fidelity and adhesion to the House of Bourbon. 
This system was gradually extended to other provinces and communities, 
and led to the establishment of that monstrous system in which the pub- 
lic welfare was on all sides sacrificed to local and individual interests. 

Nevertheless, it was under the reign of Philippe V. that a new era 
of administrative reform commenced in Spain, and that were first im- 
planted the germs of that struggle between the French system intro- 
duced into the national administration, and the conservative forms of 
the preceding monarchy. 

Ferdinand VI. fellowed up vigorously the system of Philippe V., 
and laid the foundation of the system that propelled Spain in the 
career of improvement and reform. From that period may be dated 
the introduction of the French schools of philosophy and_ political 
economy ; although it was cnly under the reign of Charles III. that 
their doctrines received their full development. In the reform of ex- 
isting abuses, and in combating the influence of the Church of Rome, 
that enlightened Prince displayed the most liberal views and extraordi- 
nary energy. To this monarch is Spain indebted for what few public 
works she possesses,—the progressive increase of her population,—the 
extension of her agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

In his career of social and political regeneration, Charles III. was 
ably seconded by his philosophic minister, the Conde de Aranda. 
Long ambassador at the Court of Versailles, the Count had lived on 
terms of the strictest intimacy with Voltaire and the Encyclopeedists. 
Aranda it was who introduced into Spain the doctrine of the French 
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school of philosophy of the 18th century, the theories of which not 
only imparted a powerful impulse to the three Universities of Spain— 
Salamanca, Seville, and Madrid,—but were actually introduced into 
the civil administration of the kingdom by Campomanes and Olavides. 
At the same period were also introduced the doctrines of the French 
and Scotch Economists. 

The leader of this schoo! was the Conde de Aranda, who was ably 
seconded by his disciples Florida Blanca, Olavides, Campomanes, 
Jovelanos, and Cabarrus. The same principles were also preached by 
the Padre Feejoo, whose writings are the only existing literary monu- 
ment of the philosophical impulse of the reign of Charles III. The 
works of Jovelanos subsequently continued their propagation, parti- 
cularly his dissertation upon the Agrarian Law, and his letters to the 
Conde de Cabarrus. 

Charles III. died in 1788, leaving, as a legacy to his son, the Conde 
de Aranda. 

When the French Revolution broke out, the principles which deter- 
mined that great movement were already deeply implanted in the 
political soil of Spain. Nevertheless the nation was far from being 
prepared to imitate that movement. Hence the war in 1793, and that 
bloody reaction that so often marks the popular commotions of Spain. 
The return of peace tranquillized the public mind, and enabled the 
Spanish philosophical school to continue their labours, which had been 
interrupted by the too violent pronunciation of the principles of the 
French Revolution. 

Thus Cabarrus, Jovelanos, and the patriotic societies founded during 
the reign of Ferdinand VI. continued their operations, directing their 
efforts principally against the clergy—in which class, rather than 
that of the noblesse, was concentrated the privileged interest of the 
nation. So powerful and well directed were their efforts, that they 
extorted from the Pope, in 1804, two Bulls of Reform, the execution 
of which was only prevented by the invasion of Napoleon,—an event 
which led to a fresh outbreak against the principles of the French 
school. Nevertheless these same principles had taken root in the soil ; 
and while the nation en masse opposed their armed introduction by the 
bayonets of Napoleon, they were at the same time singularly developed 
in the Constitution of 1812, which, in many of its features, bore a 
striking resemblance to the French Constitution of 1791. In fact, the 
Regency of Cadiz was composed of philosophers of the French school, 
and among them Ciscar the mathematician, who assisted the French 
geometricians in the admeasurement of an are of the meridian, and 
who had been likewise a member of the Commission appointed by the 
French Convention for the establishment of new weights and measures, 
based upon the decimal system. 

History does not present a more curious phenomenon than that 
which Spain exhibited in 1812.—Occupied almost entirely by the 
armies of Napoleon, five men who had taken refuge in a lagoon at its 
very southern extremity, conceived the daring project of resisting him, 
by giving to their country the same revolutionary government which 
had secured the independence of France. And skilfully profiting by 
the exalted spirit of enthusiasm which at that moment had concen- 
trated into one focus its various diverging interests, they imposed upon 
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the nation one uniform system of government, and by one single dash 
of the pen destroyed the hydra of local and individual privileges ; 
while the noblesse, clergy, people, provinces, &c., all animated but by 
one idea—that of resisting the invader,—admired with enthusiasm the 
instrument of defence which had been prepared for them. 

The privileged classes—the first to head the movement of national 
resistance —were not the last to accept the Constitution which abolished 
all their privileges ; for Navarre and the Vascongada provinces hailed 
it with enthusiasm. But no sooner had the successful issue of the 
struggle silenced the voice of national independence, than a powerful 
reaction was the immediate consequence. 

The clergy, so threatened from 1798 to 1808 by the philosophical 
party, was only saved by the invasion of Napoleon, during which they 
confounded their interests with those of the nation in that noble strug- 
gle in which, it must be confessed, they enacted so glorious a part, at 
the same time that they extended the sphere of their influence, which 
enabled them afterwards to successfully produce a reaction against the 
new order of things. 

In fact, the revolutionary principle was solely confined to the enlight- 
ened classes. By the nation at large they had only been admitted as 
an instrument of defence. Thus the reaction of Ferdinand VII. not 
only met with no resistance, but, on the contrary, it received the uni- 
versal sympathy of the people. And this result was almost a neces- 
sary consequence of the antecedent history of the country. Since the 
expulsion of the Moors, all classes had been occupied but by one sole 
object—the establishment of their faith. Nor is it easy to change 
those habits of thought and action which are consecrated by ihe lapse 
of ten centuries. ‘True it is that the more enlightened classes of the 
nation may be impressed with the inconvenience of the too exclusive 
direction of the national energies to one object ; but the people, whose 
moral and material condition weve identified with the existence of the 
ancient order of things, viewed with passive indifference the intro- 
duction of reforms, the importance of which was totally beyond their 
comprehension. The manner also of carrying out those reforms bore 
all the character of a struggle of interest between the nobility and the 
middle classes of society on the one part, and the clergy and the 
people on the other; for in Spain, more than in any other couutry, 
the interests of the church are closely identified with those of the 
people. 

The national independence of the country once established, and the 
invader hurled from her soil, the nation returned to its old habits, and 
embraced the political passions of its interior, On one side was 
ranged all the enlightened intellect and talent of the country, struggling 
for the development of the human species and the progress of civiliza- 
tion ;—on the other, the Conservatives, who strenuously opposed every 
innovation that attacked their political creeds, or threatened the 
existence of their old habits and customs. 

This first party numbered in its ranks all that was distinguished for 
rank and talent in Spain—nobility, army, commerce, a part of the 
higher clergy, and the major part of the middle classes. 

To the second belonged the whole of the lower clergy, and—the 
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people !! But the struggle which ensued between these two parties 
was further complicated by political interests of equal importance to 
that of their reciprocal pretensions. 

It lias already been observed, that up to the year 1808 Spain was a 
Federative Monarchy. Every province had its own peculiar privileges, 
with the exception of those last wrested from the Moors. But these 
privileges were the most considerable in those provinces which had 
voluntarily submitted to the monarchy, and which had never bowed to 
the Mussulman yoke. Such were Navarre and the three Vascongada 
provinces. 

When the Constitution of 1812 was promulgated, these provinces 
accepted it, although it abolished their privileges. But when Fer- 
dinand VII. was restored to the throne of his ancestors, one of the 
results of the infamous reaction of which he was the author, was the 
re-establishment of all the local and individual privileges which had 
existed anterior to the promulgation of the Constitution. Inthe 
northern provinces, the influence of those local privileges resumed its 
empire with the return of peace; and from that moment the Navarrese 
and the Vascongadas have always identified the preservation of their 
Jueros with the existence of absolute government in Spain. Every 
subsequent revolution has only tended to consolidate these ideas, and 
to embue them with the intimate conviction that the existence of the 


Jfueros of the Vascongada provinces aud Navarre, is identified with 


the preservation, in all its integrity, of the power of the Crown, when 
threatened by any progressive tendency in the march, or innovation 
in the form, of the Government. 

The struggle that has so long been devastating Spain, had not, 
therefore, its origin in a question of succession; but, on the contrary, 
from the collision of those great antagonistical principles of Federalism 
and Unitarianism, which, at the present day, are uplifting the political 
soil of so many other states, both in Europe and America. It is this 
that renders the solution of the Spanish Question so extremely difficult, 
and which has hitherto sported with the wisdom of all her Legislators, 
from the days of Alberoni down to our present times. In fact, every 
useful establishment requires an innovation, and every inuovation 
sacrifices a pre-existing interest. 

Unity, that principle of a good administration, would strike at the 
root of every existing institution. Thus it would overturn the present 
administrative system of the country, which is, after all, but an 
agglomeration of all those local creations which, without any general 
object, have been introduced during the last tour centuries. 

Political unity would violate all those individual habits, interests, 
and creeds,—in fact, that federal spirit which has so constantly distin- 
guished all the phases of Spanish nationality. 

Administrative unity would effectually destroy the ancient delimita- 
tion of the provinces—and that municipal regimen which las existed 
for upwards of ten centuries. 

Judicial unity would equaily destroy the seven principal jurisdictions 
of the country, and the various other local jurisdictions that also 
exist. 

Unity of taxation would do away with all the existing tributes— 
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particularly one that exists in every province under the denomination 
of * Provincial rent,” and would completely alter the entire existence 
of the clergy, the real Treasurer-General of Spain. There is no branch 
of the public administration that so loudly calls for reforms as this; 
for, under the present system, not more than one half of the revenue 
of the country finds its way into the Government coffers. 

Lastly, unity of commerce would strike at the root of that extensive 
system of smuggling, at once so fatal to the moral habits and regular 
industry of the people—that cause which so administers to their in- 
dolence, and that guerilla existence—so marked a feature in the Spanish 
character,—and would consequently engender universal discontent. 

Such are the immense obstacles to be overcome. On the other 
hand, it may be urged, that there exist in the country sufficient 
elements of former freedom and of administrative wisdom to guide the 
Legislator in the arduous task he has to accomplish. 

True it is that the Spaniards possess, in their own history, all 
the antecedents of a powerfully constituted political régime. Up 
to the middle of the 15th century, the Constitutions of the different 
small kingdoms of Spain reposed upon two fundamental bases—upon 
two institutions—the municipalities created by the Romans, and the 
national councils introduced by the Goths. Nor were these the only 
traces which these two nations have left behind them, of their sojourn 
in the land. Thus the public establishments, such as aqueducts, 
bridges, roads, the traditions of agriculture, and industry, are all de- 
rived from the Romans; while the laws, customs, representative form 
of government, equally recall to the mind the institutions of the 
Goths. We still remark in Spain, a Roman spirit in the construction 
of all their public works. And in the Visigothic Code, the hierarchy 
of the clergy—their intolerance; and in their laws, that curious admix- 
ture of the chivalric and evangelical spirit, uniting in some instances 
Roman law with Christian morality. 

But, although in no country was ever royal authority more restric- 
ted by the enactments of legislative assemblies, than in Spain, in no 
other country have they been equally vitiated in spirit, and destroyed 
in their operation, Those popular assemblies which used to address 


their sovereigns as equals, if not as superiors—whose bold formula of 


speech ‘* Nos que valemos tanto que vos, nos que podemos mas que 
vos,” constitutes one of the brightest monuments of popular freedom, 
which the page of history offers to admiring posterity—those popular 
assemblies, under the withering influence of despotic rule, soon 
dwindled into mere ‘* Lits de Parlement,” dragged from their obscurity 
on extraordinary occasions to register the arbitrary decrees of their 
absolute sovereigns. 

The fate of the municipal institutions of the country followed, almost 
‘“ nassibus equis,” that of her popular assemblies. Either directly or 
indirectly, the office of Regidor or Alcalde became the gift of the 
Crown ; and in the major part of them the office of Regidor has be- 
come the hereditary right of certain families; so that these senates in 
miniature have so completely absorbed all the civil, political, and ju- 
dicial powers, that there is scarcely one that has not petitioned the 
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Government to grant them an Alcalde, Mayor, or Corregidor, whose 
superior authority might neutralize the tyranny they exercise. 

The accession of the Emperor Charles V. proved fatal to Spanish 
liberty. For popular freedom, he gave military renown, and national 
greatness ; and the free citinnns of Arragon, and Castille, became the 
enslaved vassals of a monarch, below the horizon of whose extensive 
dominions the rays of the glorious orb of day never sank, 

What the despotism of Ferdinand the Catholic and Charles V. had 
prepared, the establishment of the Inquisition and the discovery of 
America accomplished.—The former produced the most complete annihi- 
lation of all political energy, of all activity of intelligence, in the insen- 
sate fear of shaking the Altar and the Throne. The latter, if it did not 
completely revolutionize the national character, at least, greatly mo- 
dified and imparted to it a new direction. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the Jesuits, who were popular alone in Spain, because they adminis- 
tered to that spirit of ambition and conquest, which had inflamed the 
nation,—an Order, which it must be confessed has produced in the 
Peninsula, a series of great men, who have alike illustrated the Church 
and the State,—in spite of the Inquisition, and the iron hand of des- 
potism, it required the withering influence of a long series of imbecile 
monarchs, and of profligate ministers, to destroy the elements of force 
and erandeur that existed in the nation, and to reduce it to that state 
of political lethargy in which it has so long remained. 

In fact, since the expulsion of the Moors, Spain presents to the his- 
torian an example, unique of its kind in the annals of the world ;—that 
of a Government based upon the Inquisition, systematically enervating 
all the life-springs of the State. 

However, in spite of the total extinction of popular freedom, that 
spirit of personal independence, which constitutes the very essence of 
the Spanish character, was preserved in all its beauty and integrity. 
In a country which had been wrested step by step from the infidel, the 
warrior alone acquired a political and moral importance; every other 
profession but that of arms, was looked upon with disdain, or was 
considered to belong to the lowest class of existence. Hence, the high 
importance enjoyed in the Peninsula, by the small free proprietor, the 
soldier, and the gentleman—and, on the other hand, the absolute nul- 
lity of the common herd of cultivators, who frequently preferred the 
domestic service in the establishments of the great, to the manual 
labour of the field. Hence too, in the different towns, the frequent 
exercise by the hidalgos of all the public charges, and in consequence, 
the nullity of all industry, even in those cities, in which maritime com- 
merce had developed, to a certain point, a spirit of speculation. 

Thus the small landed proprietor, and the free citizen, who were in 
general hidalgos, lived in a state of noble but frugal indigence, 
rigorously maintaining the old manners and custom of the country, 
and without dreaming of aggrandising their social position by the cul- 
tivation of the soil, or by the speculations of industry. The whole 
commerce of the Peninsula was, in consequence, absorbed by foreign- 
ers. Such was the genius of the Spanish people, that, in singular 
jaxtaposition with that insatiable thirst of gold which the rich spoils of 
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America had engendered, we behold the greatest indifference as to the 
mode of their distribution. Gold won by the sword was, in the eyes 
of the haughty Castillian, nobly obtained; but gold won by the sweat 
of the brow, in guiding the plough or in wielding the anvil, appeared 
to him to be derived from an ignoble source. 

In this respect, the Government of the Bourbons produced the 
greatest benefits in the Peninsula, by endeavouring to develope those 
maxims of industry which it had derived from France; but so deeply 
rooted were the old manners of the country, that the Administration 
found it impossible to completely metamorphose the national genius. 

When servitude became, therefore, universal—when the grandees 
dwindled into mere courtiers, and the hidalgos souglt public employ- 
ment as an honour—the inferior classes followed the movement of their 
superiors, and, to escape what was considered the social degradation of 
labour, they threw themselves, ex masse, into the monasteries, which 
will explain the prodigious increase of those institutions in modern 
Spain. 

Such was the powerful operation of this absurd prejudice, that 
neither the professions of mendicant or of brigand bore the impression 
of that social stigma, by which they are marked in other countries. 
The labourer and the artisan preferred to beg their daily subsistence at 
the gates of a monastery, rather than pursue their respective avoca- 
tions; while the wild excitement of the guerillero existence has, in 
every age, powerfully captivated the imagination of the Spaniard, and 
has presented one of the most singular features of his character. 

It is this spirit of fatal indolence, fostered as it has been by the mis- 
guided policy of an absurd Government, that has been the principal 
cause of the decline of modern Spain. That generous nation stretched 
herself upon the golden bed which America had prepared for her, and 
sunk into a long slumber—poor amid the immense riches with which 
she was surrounded. 

In fact, as Chateaubriand has so profoundly observed, in Spain 
‘¢ the spirit of personal independence is prejudicial to freedom. Of 
what value are political rights to a man indifferent to their free exer- 
cise, whose whole life is contained in a proverb—‘ Oueja de Casta, 
pasto de gracia, hijo de Casa,’—to a man who, like the Arab of the 
desert, will exist upon a fig, an acorn, or an olive ‘—and this character 
is so profoundly stamped on the Iberian mould, that even the more 
modernised part of the population has preserved all the ideas of their 
primitive genius.” 

Amidst this general stagnation of all those principles which vivify and 
impart glory and greatness to a nation, there still remained one that 
could arouse the Spaniard trom his lethargy, and rally round its sacred 
standard every class of the nation—this was religion! !—that faith 
which for eight centuries all its energies had been aroused and arrayed 
to defend. And to this cause must be attributed that reverential 
attachment of the people to the regular priesthood, notwithstanding 
the enormous abuses of that body. It may be justly said of Spain, 
that the priesthood have constituted her political existence. But it 
was not alone in their priestly character that they accomplished 
this end, but equally by their exalted patriotism as citizens. Ii they 
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have sometimes abused their power—if they have arrested the march 
of the nation in the career of civilization—opposed the development of 
science—blighted the aspirations of intelligence—let it, on the other 
hand, be recollected, how, during the war of Independence, the clergy, 
regular and irregular, rushed en masse to arms, while the Constitu- 
tional Rhetoricians of Madrid remained in inglorious maction : let 
this be considered, and some excuse may be found for the influence of 
that order—for the empire of those men, whose voices were equally 
heard inculcating the pure and sublime doctrines of Christianity at the 
altar, and raising the war-cry of national independence amid the din 
of battle! ! 

‘** La paix et la guerre,” says Chateaubriand, in his poetic description 
of the priesthood of Spain, ‘* la vie etla mort se trouvent ensemble dans 
un méme homme—benissant et exterminant—Croisades et massacres 
civiles—Cantique et chant de gloire—Stabat Mater dolorosa et Tra- 
gala—Genufluxions et Hota Aragonesa—Ames montant au ciel dans 
Pencens du Veni Creator’ —Rebelles fusilés aux cris de “ Viva la 
patria.’ 

In these noble struggles, the priesthood suffered like the people, and 
detended all they revered. 

In order to comprehend the present condition of Spain, it is not by 
analogical reasoning that we must attempt to solve the difficult ques- 
tion, but by interrogating the past—this alone will enable us to 
understand the phenomena which her singular history presents, and 
to appreciate the immense obstacles that sport with the wisdom and 
foresight of her legistators. The work to be done is manifest enough, 
but in the mode of effecting it lies all the difficulty. A long conti- 
nued and all pervading despotic administration has allowed no room 
for the formation of political habits, and the growth of political expe- 
rience. Hence, the almost impossibility of executing their theories. 

But the great error of her modern school of legislators has been, an 
over fondness for abstract principles of politics ; they have exhibited a 
lamentable ignorance of what there is in the nature of things, and in 
the welfare of nations, that renders it expedient to modify their social 
organization, in ratio to the phasis of civilization under which thev are 
existing, and with regard to a thousand other circumstances peculiar 
to them. It is not, therefore, by the doctrines of French sans culot- 
tisme, or English Radicalism, that Spain is to be regenerated. On 
the contrary; I fearlessly maintain, that the successful application of 
their principles in Spain, is an absolute chimera—and that. the bare 
experiment would be the ruin of the country. 

Still less calculated for the regeneration of Spain were the doctrines 
of the stock-jobbing schools of Mendizabel, “ et id genus omne.” 
Woe to the nation that views every question ‘through the medium of 
figures !—who asks not if an enterprise be just and honourable, but 
what it will bring? A nation accustomed to calculate its pros- 
perity but by the state of the public funds, soon becomes incapable 
either of the energy of resistance, or of the generous self-devotion of 
sacrifice; and losing that high- toned feeling of honour and patriotism, 
its two great vivifyine principles, rapidly sinks into an ignoble and 
premature decay. 
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But happily, over Spain, the stock-jobbing mania, that curse of 
England and France—that dissolving element of all that is noble, 
generous, just, and upright in their national characters—has hitherto 
but partially exercised its demoralizing influence,—with the exception 
of the Government employés, whose venality and corruption out-herods, 
even at the present day, the graphic description given in the admirable 
novel of ‘‘ Gil Blas,” of the degraded state of every branch of the 
public administration, during the ministries of the Conde de Olivares, 
and the Cardinal Duke de Lerma, the great mass of the Spanish people 
are probably more primitive and uncorrupt in their habits of life, than 
any other in Europe. 

But it has already been observed, that the long reign of despotic 
authority in Spain has completely extinguished all political habits in 
the people. No other cause, therefore, for their unfitness for a repre- 
sentative form of government, need be assigned than this :—** Tout 
est relative,” says the great Montesquieu. ‘‘ Pour les meilleures lois il 
faut que les esprits soient prepares.” Political liberty, that direct in- 
fluence which a people exercise on the government of a state, is not an 
indispensable condition of its greatness or happiness. On the con- 
trary, when the political education of the people is but imperfectly de- 
veloped, this faculty has but too often proved a fatal gift. 

Even in those countries, in which civil and political liberty are esta- 
blished on the broadest basis, their legislative assemblies have become 
the arenas of a war of place, in which the best interests of the nation 
are sacrificed, in too many instances, to the base purposes of party am- 
bition. In England, public opinion acts as a salutary check on the 
baneful operation of this evil. But in Spain, public opinion is an al- 
most absolute nullity. And all the efforts of the Cortes to ameliorate 
the moral and physical condition of the people, have hitherto been con- 
fined to puerile and abstract speculations. 


“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.” 


Such are the antecedents of Spanish history—such the causes which 
have imparted so peculiar a character to her people, and engendered 
the late civil war, which left both the victor and the vanquished 
in a state which too fatally realized the truth of the trite old Spanish 
proverb— 

‘“* El vencido, vencido! El vencedor perdido!” 


The regeneration of Spain is an Herculean labour, perfectly beyond 
the reach of the means hitherto employed; one, in fact, requiring the 
combined vigour, energy and consummate ability of a Charlemagne, 
a Peter the Great, or a Napoleon. 

It is not, therefore, by the vain declamation of mere rhetoricians, that 
Spain will be ever restored to her rank among the nations of the globe, 
but by the arm of a strong, enlightened, and powerfully constituted 
Government ; one that will carefully foster the moral and intellectual 
energies of the nation, and by wise institutions, judiciously based upon 
the historical antecedents of the country and the character of the 
people, prepare them for the enjoyment of a degree of political liberty 
commensurate with their social condition and intellectual develop- 
ment. 
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MODERN PAINTERS* 


Tue tyranny of ignorance over knowledge is of all species of usurpa- 
tion the most unendurable, It is true that knowledge is power, but 
the rebellion of ignorance but too often and for too long a period cir- 
cumscribes and annuls its might. In no range of human proceedings 
has this tyranny been more cruelly exercised than in matters of Art. 
Here the ignorant have established themselves with such firmness and 
with such force, that they have gained an apparent prescription for 
their wrongs. The true artist, whether painter, sculptor, poet, dra- 
matist, or designer of any kind, is subjected to the opinions of a many- 
headed monster, which, totally uninformed and incapable of appre- 
ciating the revelations made by genius, fixes an absolute veto or 
imprimatur on all that is presented to it. Sometimes swayed by mere 
caprice, but more frequently by the traditionary cant of previous 
ignorance, it dismisses the mighty-minded to obscurity, or, at the best, 
patronises them for their lowest and meanest quality. The fate of 
genius is lamented from age to age by a few of the more sympathetic, 
but generation after generation allows its greatest men to pass out of 
existence before their superiority is fully appreciated or acknowledged. 
In the mean time, cultivated mediocrity, impertinent assumption, and 
superficial cleverness receive the caresses and honours of society. 
This has been so, and is still the case to a lamentable extent, but 
amongst the innumerable blessings that education and mental liberty 
are bestowing on mankind, is an approach to a juster appreciation of 
the really great and the truly excellent. The mind of the many, if 
allowed scope and means of exercising, cannot be long swayed by 
particular influences, and only requires that its power be developed for 
it to sympathise cordially with the producers of works of genius. In 
its state of awakening and in its infancy of knowledge fearful errors 
are undoubtedly made. It is misled by fanatics, dolts, dotards, mad- 
men. It is bullied by the effrontery of swindlers and deluded by the 
subtleties of cliques, It is cajoled by the cant of inefficient criticism ; 
and, worst of all, corrupted by interested and ignorant instructors. It 
has all the perils of newspapers, academies, and legislation to undergo. 
No wonder if it is feeble, if it is rickety, if it is crotchety, if it is 
imbecile, or, finally, if it disappear altogether. But this result the im- 
perishable sympathies of our nature will prevent. ‘‘ Elevate the 
people and Art will elevate itself” is the perpetual axiom of one who is 
by God’s gift an artist, and who, despising the cant about high Art, 
asserts the innate power of genius, and the indestructible capacity in 
the many to place Art on that natural elevation that is appointed for 
it in the universe of man. 





* Modern Painters ; their Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the 
Ancient Masters, proved by Examples of the True, the Beautiful and the Intellectual, 
from the Works of Modern Artists, especially from those of J. M. W. Turner, 
Esq., R.A. By a Graduate of Oxford. 8vo. Smith, Elder, & Co., London. 
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If freedom for the full development of power is necessary in com- 
mercial affairs, how much more necessary is it in mental 2 Who can 
estimate the extent of genius? Who will presume to limit the extent 
or dictate the mode to or in which a superior soul shall manifest 
itself? And yet this attempt, which thus put in the abstract appears 
so foolish that it is almost absurd to state it, is the daily object 
of critiques, academies, and legislators. A new great man in any 
art violates and utterly disproves the canons that have been enun- 
ciated on the subject, and has a bitter and imminent struggle to make 
against the short-coming and self-elected judges who may then ad- 
judicate in the realms of Art. So was it with Shakspeare; so was 
it with the great German writers; so was it with Kean, and so is it 
with Turner. And this last name warns us to keep to the more 
immediate subject in view. 

A noble book has been put forth on his paintings by a daring, saga- 
cious, cultivated, and powerful mind. If wrong in detail, right in 
feeling. If erroneous in any opinion, right, magnificently right, in its 
assertion of principles. Brave in the reliance on its own naked judg- 
ment. Just, severely just, in its denunciation of the cant of ignorance. 
Noble in its supreme contempt of a slavish abasement to ‘‘ conse- 
crated blunders,” and the cruel sacrifice of the living to the dead ;—of 
the unknown to the known ;—and of the true to the false. The Gra- 
duate of Oxford deserves the thanks of the ignorant multitude for his 
powerful lesson to them; and the warmest sympathy of all lovers of the 
Beautiful and the Right, 

We have said, that, even if wrong in every opinion, the work is a 
valuable and an interesting one ; but we do not, therefore, mean to 
imply that it is wrong in any case, but it is to avoid the rashness we 
deride in others that we thus subjunctively express ourselves. The 
writer of this article will not presume to dogmatise on so complicated a 
portion of the Fine Arts as Painting. There appears to be in the work 
now treated of, a profound knowledge of Art; and it forces itself on the 
reader as the product of a true critic ;—of a man whose intellect and 
spirit are such as to qualify him for his great task. Every page proves 
he has knowledge, sensibility, and eloquence; capacity to feel and 
power to express; ‘‘ observation impregnated with genius ;” a capa- 
cious mind to receive information; sensibility to appreciate, imagina- 
tion to invigorate, judgment to value, and skill to assort the infinite 
variety of circumstances he descants upon. It is indeed an esthetical 
work, which will do honour to the country as the first on this particu- 
lar branch of the arts that is worthy to compete with the grand trea- 
tises the other countries of Europe have produced. 

We deeply regret that our limited space compels us to content our- 
selves with a few extracts, which will substantiate in some small 
degree the assertion we have made. The style of the work appears to 
us as scholarly and solid as the matter. The following brief extracts 
from the preface will give at once the purport of the work :— 


‘* The work now laid before the public originated in indignation at the shallow 
and false criticisms of the periodicals of the day on the works of the great living 
artist to whom it principally refers. It was intended to be a short pamphlet, 
reprobating the matter and style of those critiques, and pointing out their perilous 
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tendency, as guides of public feeling. But, as point after point presented itself for 
demonstration, | found myself compelled to amplify what was at first a letter to the 
Editor of a Review, into something very like a Treatise on Art, to which 1 was 
obliged to give the more consistency and completeness, because it advocated opinions 
which, to the ordinary connoisseur, will sound heretical. I now scarcely know 
whether I should announce it as an Essay on Landscape Painting, and apologize for 
its frequent reference to the works of a particular master; or, announcing it as a 
critique on particular works, apologize for its lengthy discussion of general prin- 
ciples. But of whatever character the work may be considered, the motives which 
led me to undertake it must not be mistaken. No zeal for the reputation of any 
individual, no personal feeling of any kind, has the slightest weight or influence 
with me. The reputation of the great artist to whose works I have chiefly referred, 
is established on too legitimate grounds among all whose admiration is honourable, 
to be in any way affected by the ignorant sarcasms of pretension and affectation. 
But when public taste seems plunging deeper and deeper into degradation day by 
day, and when the press universally exerts such power as it possesses to direct the 
feeling of the nation more completely to all that is theatrical, affected and false in 
heart; while it vents its ribald buffooneries on the most exalted truth, and the 
highest ideal of landscape, that this or any other age has ever witnessed, it becomes 
the imperative duty of all who have any perception or knowledge of what is really 
great in Art, and any desire for its advancement in England, to come fearlessly for- 
ward, regardless of such individual interests as are likely to be injured by the 
knowledge of what is good and right, to declare and demonstrate, wherever they 
exist, the essence and the authority of the Beautiful and True.’’ 


‘‘ Finally, I have to apologize for the imperfection of a work which I could have 
wished not to have executed, but with years of reflection and revisal. It is owing to 
my sense of the necessity of such revisal, that only a portion of the work is now pre- 
sented to the public ; but that portion is both complete in itself, and is more pecu- 
liarly directed against the crying evil which called for instant remedy. Whether I 
ever completely fulfil my intention, will partly depend upon the spirit in which the 
present volume is received. If it be attributed to an invidious spirit, or a desire for 
the advancement of individual interests, 1 could hope to effect little good by farther 
effort. If, on the contrary, its real feeling and intention be understood, I shall 
shrink from no labour in the execution of a task which may tend, however feebly, 
to the advancement of the cause of real Art in England, and to the honour of those 
great living Masters whom we now neglect or malign, to pour our flattery into the 
ear of Death, and exalt, with vain acclamation, the names of those who neither 
demand our praise, nor regard our gratitude.’’ 


To select where all is so excellent, and when the entire building ts 
raised upon a perfect comprehension of a whole, and with a logical 
perception of completeness, is exceedingly difficult, and almost an in- 
justice to the author. We take, however, at random, the following 
observations on the nature of public opinion, which are equally just as 
skilfully expressed. 


‘Tf it be true, and it can scarcely be disputed, that nothing has been for cen- 
turies consecrated by public admiration, without possessing in a high degree some 
kind of sterling excellence, it is not because the average intellect and feeling of the 
majority of the public are competent in any way to distinguish what is really excel- 
lent, but because all erroneous opinion is inconsistent, and all ungrounded opinion 
transitory ; so that while the fancies and feelings which deny deserved honour and 
award what is undue, have neither root nor strength sufficient to maintain consistent 
testimony for a length of time, the opinions formed on right grounds by those few 
who are in reality competent judges, being necessarily stable, communicate them- 
selves gradually from mind to mind, descending lower as they extend wider, until 
they leaven the whole lump, and rule by absolute authority, even where the grounds 
and reasons for them cannot be understood. On this gradual victory of what is 
consistent over what is vacillating, depends the reputation of all that is highest in 
Art and Literature. For it is an insult to what is really great in either, to suppose 
that it in any way addresses itself to mean or uncultivated faculties. It is a matter 
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of the simplest demonstration, that no man can be really appreciated but by his 
equal or superior. His inferior may over-estimate him, in enthusiasm ; or, as is 
more commonly the case, degrade him, in ignorance; but he cannot form a 
grounded and just estimate. Without proving this, however, which it would take 
more space to do than I can spare, it is sufficiently evident that there is no process 
of amalgamation by which opinions, wrong individually, can become right merely 
by their multitude. If I stand by a picture in the Academy, and hear twenty per- 
sons in succession admiring some paltry bit of mechanism, or imitation in the lining 
of a cloak, or the satin of a slipper, it is absurd to tell me that they reprobate collec- 
tively what they admire individually : or, if they pass with apathy by a piece of the 
most noble conception or most perfect truth, because it has in it no tricks of the 
brush nor grimace of expression, it is absurd to tell me that they collectively respect 
what they separately scorn, or that the feelings and knowledge of such judges, by 
any length of time or comparison of ideas, could come to any right conclusion with 
respect to what is really highin art. The question is not decided by them, but for 
them ;—decided at first by few: by fewer in proportion as the merits of the work 
are of a higher order. From these few the decision is communicated to the number 
next below them in rank of mind, and by these again to a wider and lower circle ; 
each rank being so far cognizant of the superiority of that above it, as to receive its 
decision with respect; until, in process of time, the right and consistent opinion is 
communicated to all, and held by all as a matter of faith, the more positively in 
proportion as the grounds of it are less perceived."’ 


The following note, too, will prove that the author is equally in- 
structive in his dissertations on all species of Art, and that the prin- 
ciples that govern all kinds of it are fundamentally the same. 


‘There are, however, a thousand modifying circumstances which render this 
process sometimes unnecessary,—sometimes rapid and certain—sometimes impos- 
sible. It is unnecessary in rhetoric and the drama, because the multitude is the 
only proper judge of those arts whose end is to move the multitude, (though more 
is necessary to a fine play than is essentially dramatic, and it is only of the dramatic 
part the multitude are cognizant). It is unnecessary, when, united with the higher 
qualities of a work, there are appeals to universal passion, to all the faculties and 
feelings which are general in man as an animal. The popularity is then as sudden 
as it is well grounded,—it is hearty and honest in every mind, but it is based in 
every mind on a different species of excellence. Such will often be the case with 
the noblest works of literature. Take Don Quixote for example. The lowest mind 
would find in it perpetual and brutal amusement in the misfortunes of the knight, 
and perpetual pleasure in sympathy with the squire. A mind of average feeling 
would perceive the satirical meaning and force of the book, would appreciate its wit, 
its elegance, and its truth. But only elevated and peculiar minds discover, in addi- 
tion to all this, the full moral beauty of the love and truth which are the constant as- 
sociates of all that is even most weak and erring in the character of its hero, and pass 
over the rude adventure and scurrile jest in haste—perhapsin pain, to penetrate be- 
neath the rusty corslet, and catch from the wandering glance, the evidence and ex- 
pression of fortitude, self-devotion, and universal love. So again, with the works of 
Scott and Byron; popularity was as instant as it was deserved, because there is in 
them an appeal to those passions which are universal in all men, as well as an ex- 
pression of such thoughts as can be received only by the few. But they are admired 
by the majority of their advocates for the weakest parts of their works, as a popular 
preacher by the majority of his congregation for the worst part of his sermon. 

‘« The process is rapid and certain, when, though there may be little to catch the 
multitude at once, there is much which they can enjoy when their attention is 
authoritatively directed to it. So reststhe reputation of Shakspeare. No ordinary 
mind can comprehend wherein his arbitrary and undisputed superiority consists, but 
there is yet quite as much to amuse, thrill, or excite,—quite as much of what is in 
the strict sense of the word, dramatic, in his works asin any oneelse’s. They were 
received, therefore, when first written, with average approval, as works of common 
merit: but when the high decision was made, and the circle spread, the public took 
up the hue-and-cry conscientiously enough. Let them have daggers, ghosts, clowns, 
and kings, and with such real and definite sources of enjoyment, they will take the 
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additional trouble to learn half-a-dozen quotations, without understanding them, 
and admit the superiority of Shakspeare without further demur. Nothing, perhaps, 
can more completely demonstrate the total ignorance of the public of all that is 
great or valuable in Shakspeare than their universal admiration of Maclise’s 
‘ Hamlet.’ 

‘‘The process is impossible when there is in the work nothing to attract and 
something to disgust the vulgar mind. Neither their intrinsic excellence, nor the 
authority of those who can judge of it, will ever make the poems of Wordsworth or 
George Herbert popular, in the sense in which Scott and Byron are popular, be- 
cause it is to the vulgar a labour instead of a pleasure to read them; and there are 
parts in them which to such judges cannot but be vapid or ridiculous. Most works 
of the highest art,—those of Raffaelle, M. Agnolo, or Da Vinci,—stand as Shak- 
speare does,—that which is commonplace and feeble in their excellence being taken 
for its essence by the uneducated, imagination assisting the impression, (for we 
readily fancy that we feel, when feeling is a matter of pride or conscience,) and 
affectation and pretension increasing the noise of the rapture, if not its degree. 
Giotto, Cimabue, Fra Bartolomeo, Perugino, stand, like George Herbert, only with 
the few. Wilkie becomes popular, like Scott, because he touches passion which all 
feel, and expresses truths which all can recognize.”’ 


The following noble burst on the ignorant and savage sacrifice of 
the living to the dead (the compromise that envy makes with justice), 
it is impossible not to extract. 


‘* And if, in the application of these principles, in spite of my endeavour to 
render it impartial, the feeling and fondness which I have for some works of modern 
Art escape me sometimes where it should not, let it be pardoned as little more than 
a fair counterbalance to that peculiar veneration with which the work of the older 
master, associated as it has ever been in our ears with the expression of whatever is 
great or perfect, must be usually regarded by the reader. I do not say that this 
veneration is wrong, nor that we should be less attentive to the repeated words of 
time ; but let us not forget, that if honour be for the dead, gratitude can only be 
for the living. He who has once stood beside the grave, to look back upon the com- 
panionship which has been for ever closed, feeling how impotent there are the wild 
love, or the keen sorrow, to give one instant’s pleasure to the pulseless heart, or 
atone in the lowest measure to the departed spirit for the hour of unkindness, will 
scarcely for the future incur that debt to the heart, which can only be discharged to 
the dust. But the lesson which men receive as individuals, they do not learn as 
nations. Again and again they have seen their noblest descend into the grave, and 
have thought it enough to garland the tombstone when they had not crowned the 
brow, and to pay the honour to the ashes, which they had denied to the spirit. Let 
it not displease them that they are bidden, amidst the tumult and the dazzle 
of their busy life, to listen for the few voices, watch for the few lamps, which 
God has toned and lighted to charm and to guide them, that they may not learn 
their sweetness by their silence, nor their light by their decay.”’ 


The following quotation (and we grieve we cannot give the whole 
chapter) will afford some idea of the power and distinctness with which 
this critic expresses himself. How perfectly he is master of his sub- 
ject, and how imaginatively, and yet how logically he notes the 
slightest processes, interpreting to the ignorant and unobserving all 
the effects that can be produced on a sensitive mind by a great work. 


‘¢T am somewhat anticipating my subject here, because I can scarcely help an- 
swering the objections which I know must arise in the minds of most readers, 
especially of those who are partially artistical, respecting ‘ generalization,’ 
‘ breadth,’ ‘ effect,’ &c. It were to be wished that our writers on Art would not 
dwell so frequently on the necessity of breadth, without explaining what it means ; 
and that we had more constant reference made to the principle which I can only 
remember having seen once clearly explained and insisted on,—that breadth is not 
vacancy. Generalization is unity, not destruction of parts ; and composition is not 
annihilation, but arrangement of materials. ‘The breadth which unites the truths 
of nature with her harmonies, is meritorious and beautiful ; but the breadth which 
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annihilates those truths by the million, is not painting nature, but painting over her. 
And so the masses which result from right concords and relations of details, are 
sublime and impressive ; but the masses which result from the eclipse of details are 
contemptible and painful. And we shall show, in following parts of the work, 
that distances like these of Poussin are mere meaningless tricks of clever execution, 
which, when once discovered, the artist may repeat over and over again, with mecha- 
nical contentment and perfect satisfaction, both to himself and his superficial ad- 
mirers, with no more exertion of intellect nor awakening of feeling than any trades- 
man has in multiplying some ornamental pattern of furniture. Be this as it may, 
however, (for we cannot enter upon the discussion of the question here,) the falsity 
and imperfection of such distances admit of no dispute. Beautiful and ideal they 
may be; true they are not: and in the same way we might go through every part 
and portion of the works of the old masters, showing throughout, either that you 
have every leaf and blade of grass staring defiance to the mystery of nature, or that 
vou have dead spaces of absolute vacuity, equally determined in their denial of her 
fulness. And even if we ever find (as here and there, in their better pictures, we 
do) changeful passages of agreeable playing colour, or mellow and transparent mo- 
dulations of mysterious atmosphere, even here the touches, though satisfactory to 
the eye, are suggestive of nothing,—they are characterless,—they have none of the 
peculiar expressiveness and meaning by which nature maintains the variety and in- 
terest even of what she most conceals. She always tells a story, however hintedly 
and vaguely ; each of her touches is different from all the others ; and we feel with 
every one, that though we cannot tell what it is, it cannot be anything ; while even 
the most dexterous distances of the old masters pretend to secrecy without having 
anything to conceal, and are ambiguous, not from the concentration of meaning, but 
from the want of it. 

‘* And now, take up one of Turner’s distances, it matters not which, or of what 
kind,—drawing or painting, small or great, done thirty years ago, or for last year’s 
Academy, as you like; say that of the ‘ Mercury and Argus,’ and look if every 
fact which I have just been pointing out in nature be not carried out in it. Abun- 
dant, beyond the power of the eye to embrace or follow ; vast and various, beyond 
the power of the mind to comprehend, there is yet not one atom in its whole extent 
and mass which does not suggest more than it represents; nor does it suggest 
vaguely, but in such a manner as to prove that the conception of each individual 
inch of that distance is absolutely clear and complete in the master’s mind,—a sepa- 
rate picture fully worked out ; but yet, clearly and fully as the idea is formed, just 
so much of it is given, and no more, as nature would have allowed you to feel or 
see,—just so much as would enable a spectator of experience and knowledge to 
understand almost every minute fragment of separate detail, but appears, to the 
unpractised and careless eye, just what a distance of nature’s own would appear, an 
unintelligible mass. Not one line out of the millions there is without meaning, yet 
there is not one which is not affected and disguised by the dazzle and indecision of 
distance. No form is made out, and yet no form is unknown. 

‘* Perhaps the absolute truth and accuracy of this system of drawing is better to 
be understood by observing the distant character of rich architecture, than of any 
other object. Go to the top of Highgate Hill on a clear summer morning at five 
o’clock, and look at Westminster Abbey. You will receive an impression of a 
building enriched with multitudinous vertical lines. Try to distinguish one of 
those lines all the way down from the one next to it: You cannot. Try to count 
them: You cannot. Try to make out the beginning or end of any one of them : 
You cannot. Look at it generally, and it is all symmetry and arrangement. Look 
at it in its parts, and it is all inextricable confusion. Am not I, at this moment, 
describing a piece of Turner’s drawing, with the same words by which I describe 
nature? And what would one of the old masters have done with such a building 
as this in his distance ? Either he would only have given the shadows of the but- 
tresses, and the light and dark sides of the two towers, and two dots for the windows ; 
or, if more ignorant and more ambitious, he had attempted to render some of the 
detail, it would have been done by distinct lines,—would have been broad caricature 
of the delicate building, felt at once to be false, ridiculous, and offensive. His most 
successful effort would only have given us, through his carefully toned atmosphere, 
the effect of a colossal parish church, without one line of carving on its economic 
sides. Turner, and Turner only, would follow and render on the canvass that 
mystery of decided line,—that distinct, sharp, visible, but unintelligible and inex- 
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tricable richness, which, examined part by part, is to the eye nothing but confusion 
and defeat, which, taken as a whole, is all unity, symmetry, and truth. 

‘* Nor is this mode of representation true only with respect to distances. Every 
object, however near the eye, has something about it which you cannot see, and 
which brings the mystery of distance into action even in every part and portion of 
what we suppose ourselves to see most distinctly. Stand in the Piazza di St. Marco, 
at Venice, as close to the church as you can, without losing sight of the top of it. 
Look at the capitals of the small columns which form the balustrade on the first 
story above the round arches. You see that they are exquisitely rich, carved all 
over. Tell me their patterns. You cannot. Tell me the direction of a single line 
in them. You cannot. Yet you see a multitude of lines, and you have so much 
feeling of a certain tendency and arrangement in those lines, that you are quite sure 
the capitals are beautiful, and that they are all differentfrom eachother. But I defy 
you to make out one single line in any one of them. Now go to Canaletti’s paint- 
ing of this church, in the Palazzo Pisani, taken from the very spot on which you 
stood. How much has he represented of all this? A black dot under each capital 
for the shadow, and a yellow one for the light. There is not a vestige nor indica- 
tion of carving or decoration of any sort or kind. Now this may be fine painting, 
perhaps, but it is not truth, neither will it ever have the effect of truth upon the 
mind. 

‘* Very different from this, but erring on the other side, is the ordinary drawing 
of the architect, who gives the principal lines of the design with delicate clearness 
and precision, but with no uncertainty or mystery about them, which mystery being 
removed, all space and size are destroyed with it, and we have a drawing of a model, 
not of a building. Butin the capital lying on the foreground in Turner’s ‘ Daphne 
hunting with Leucippus,’ we have the perfect truth. Not one jag of the acanthus 
leaves is absolutely visible, the lines are all disorder, but you feel in an instant that 
all are there. And so it will invariably be found through every portion of detail in 
his late and most perfect works.”’ 


We linger with this author, and find ourselves re-reading his 
passages unable to know where to stop in our extracts; but are com- 
pelled to conclude with the following eloquent passage with which he 
closes his fine and noble work. 


‘¢ With respect to the great artist whose works have formed the chief subject of 
this treatise, the duty of the press is clear. He is above all criticism, beyond all 
animadversion, and beyond all praise. His works are not to be received as in any 
way subjects or matters of opinion; but of Faith. We are not to approach them 
to be pleased; but to be taught: not to form a judgment ; but to receive a lesson. 
Our periodical writers, therefore, may save themselves the trouble either of blaming 
or praising: their duty is not to pronounce opinions upon the work of a man who 
has walked with nature three score years; but to impress upon the public the 
respect with which they are to be received, and to make request to him, on the part 
of the people of England, that he would now touch no unimportant work—that he 
would not spend time on slight or small pictures, but give to the nation a series of 
grand, consistent, systematic, and completed poems, using no means nor vehicle 
capable of any kind of change. We do not presume to form even so much as a 
wish, or an idea, respecting the manner or matter of anything proceeding from his 
hand. We desire only that he would follow out his own thoughts and intents of 
heart, without reference to any human authority. But we request, in all humility, 
that those thoughts may be seriouly and loftily given; and that the whole power of 
his unequalled intellect may be exerted in the production of such works as may 
remain for ever for the teaching of the nations. In all that he says, we believe ; in 
all that he does, we trust. It is therefore that we pray him to utter nothing lightly ; 
to do nothing regardlessly. He stands upon an eminence, from which he looks back 
over the universe of God, and forward over the generations of men. Let every work 
of his hand be a history of the one, and a lesson to the other. Let each exertion 
of his mighty mind be both hymn and prophecy,—adoration to the Deity,—revela- 
tion to mankind.”’ 


If this may sound idolatrous, it is only that noble homage which a 
pure and lofty spirit pays to the truly great both in Nature and Art, 
knowing that each are emanations of the Eternal. 
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THE WIZARD’S SUPPER. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY W. LAW GANE. 


A FEw evenings ago, a south-westerly wind having softened the 
atmosphere, I was sauntering with my dog along the rocks on the sea 
shore near Altona. Suddenly the animal stopped, pricked up his ears, 
and uttered a low growl. A few seconds after, I perceived a man, 
who had also stopped. I called my dog; the man approached, and 
by his sheepskin cloak I recognised him as one of the coast guard, 
who pass their nights, when on duty, in small huts built on the rocks 
overlooking the sea. 

‘** You have here,” observed he, (patting the head of my dog, who 
was scenting him,) ‘‘a good night companion. It is of the New- 
foundland breed,” he added. ‘I also had one, but have been com- 
pelled to part with it; we are no longer allowed to have a dog with 
us; they not only warned us of the approach of smugglers, but also 
of our inspectors, and that is what they wish to avoid.” 

Whilst chatting, he told me he was a native of Altona, and that, 
although he could not be very rich with a salary of 300 thalers a-year, 
he felt happy to find himself once more on his native soil; and, ‘* Sir,” 
added he, ‘* I have not long enjoyed this happiness; I have been here 
only three days, and [ cannot literally say that I have yet slept under 
my father’s roof, for it is only on the fourth day that I can enjoy the 
balm of sleep. ” Talking thus, he occasionally leaned over a point of 
the rock. 

‘¢ Did you hear any thing?” said I to him. 

‘* No,”’ replied he, ‘ but I am looking for a cave, concerning which 
my mother formerly related to me a ‘singular story. Those places 
where we have spent the happiest moments of our life, are the friends 
we most like to meet again.” 

‘** Look!” said he, ‘‘ there it is!” and with his finger he pointed out 
a grotto with a black-looking entrance, which’ curiously contrasted with 
the grey hue of the rock. After using many endeavours to induce my 
companion to relate this history, we sat down in his hut, and he spoke 
as follows :— 

‘In the first place, Sir, I assure you that neither my mother nor 
myself have known or seen any of the persons of whom | am about to 
speak. The tale was imparted to my mother, she related it to me, 
and in my turn I repeat it to you. 

‘* Many years since, a young man named Frederick Steinhof was 
sent by his father to Gottingen, to follow his studies and to obtain the 
diploma of an M.D. The father died, and report said, that it was 
owing to the grief he felt at the ill- behaviour of his son ; however this 
may be, the son, who had but a slender inheritance to expect, only 
applied "for the documents of the defunct ; and one evening, after ex- 
tracting those which might be of utility to him, he burnt the remainder. 
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After turning over many unimportant papers, he laid his hand upon a 
bundle of letters all in the same hand-writing ; the perusal of the first 
made him anxious to know the contents of the others, and he read a 
tolerably voluminous correspondence. The letters were from a friend 
who seemed to have had much respect for his father. ‘ Since,’ con- 
tinued one of the letters, ‘ you wish me to preserve for your son the 
fortune I am both able and willing to bequeath to you, send him to 
me, and as soon as he attains the age of twenty-five, if he is of a good 
disposition, I will take upon myself to insure his success in the world ; 
if the contrary, I shall take good care not to supply him with the 
means of indulging a vicious nature to the detriment of his fellow 
creatures.” When Frederick Steinhof read the signature, he recog- 
nised the name of a man who passed here for a wizard and necro- 
mancer. He could not but smile at the proffered protection; but after 
wasting the little money arising from his paternal estate—pressed by 
his creditors, and doubtful as to the future, he resolved to try a new 
chance, and go and introduce himself to this man, who seemed to have 
both the will and the power of freeing him from his embarrassments. 

‘« He set out, and, after many unsuccessful inquiries, he arrived at 
the necromancer’s dwelling. It is needless to tell you that this necro- 
mancer was, perhaps, not a whit more of a wizard than you or I; 
he might have been more learned than other men; and through the 
medium of some secrets in chemistry and natural philosophy, he im- 
posed on the vulgar.” 

At these words I cast a look of surprise on the narrator.—‘* Do you 
think so?” said I. 

‘“‘ | believe in nothing,” replied he; ‘‘ that which I relate to you 
forms part of the story,—my mother gave it to me so, as it had pro- 
bably been given to her.” 

‘“« The dwelling of the magician stood in the midst of a wood on the 
declivity of a hill. Frederick having rung the bell, was answered by 
a little man with a black face; his aspect made a strong impression 
upon him. We were not then accustomed to see negroes in our 
country; and, besides, the figure and costume of the slave had a 
whimsical appearance, the whole of his little body being covered with 
gold and jewels, At the sight of him, Frederick imagined himself in 
the presence of one of those genii of the bowels of the earth, who are 
suppased to be the guardians of hidden treasures. He inquired for 
his master, Doctor Hawser. The gnome (I cannot tell you exactly 
whether he was a negro or a true gnome)—the gnome introduced him 
into an immense hall, where the Doctor was reading by the light of a 
huge fire ;—I am unable to inform you whether the imagination of 
Frederick made him see things differently from what they were in 
reality, or whether this fire was supernatural—or whether this effect 
was produced by natural means,—but Frederick beheld with terror 
a fire reflecting itself in a bluish light on the sombre walls of the 
apartment. 

‘« The appearance of the old man was venerable ; he had a long white 
beard—his hair, also white, was partly hidden under a violet-coloured 
cap—the rest of his dress was equally suited to the profession of a 
necromancer. 
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‘¢ As soon as Frederick had made himself known, he embraced him, 
and spoke of his father with tears in his eyes; after this momentary 
effusion, he ordered dinner to be brought up; the meal was exquisitely 
prepared—the wines were delicious. Frederick ate and drank with a 
good appetite. After a time, he thought he perceived that the Doctor 
Hawser, who ate only rice and drank water, knitted his brow once or 
twice at seeing him fill his glass so often—but this made little impression 
on his mind. 

“« «My son,’ said the Doctor, ‘ your father was my best friend,— 
his simple tastes and his disgust for earthly indulgences prevented 
him, during his lifetime, profiting by my friendship. 

‘“« «Tf you show yourself a worthy descendant of so honest a man, 
you shall be my heir according to his desire; and my inheritance is not 
to be despised, as you shall have an opportunity of judging. We will 
go down into my laboratory, there we will converse, and I will see 
what I can best do for you.’ They then descended a narrow and dark 
staircase, and were nearly an hour before they reached the bottom ; 
after which they found themselves in a hall richly hung with purple. 

‘¢ Some lamps shed forth a violet-coloured blaze, which gave to this 
subterraneous dwelling so extraordinary an appearance, that Frederick’s 
brain was completely bewildered. When they had both sat down 


upon soft cushions, the Doctor rang a bell, the golden cord of which 
was concealed in a folding of the drapery. 


‘‘ The gnome immediately appeared. 

‘* Frederick was frightened by the apparition of this little being, who, 
in less than two seconds, had flown a distance which had cost them an 
hour to perform. The gnome remained standing and silent, awaiting 
the commands of his master. 

‘‘ ¢Zano,’ said the Doctor, ‘I have forgotten an important {thing : 
it may be late when we issue hence; prepare two partridges for our 


supper—let each one have his own, but do not put them on the spit 
before I desire it.’ 


‘“¢ Zano disappeared. 


‘“* After a long conversation, during which the Doctor interrogated 
Frederick upon his past life, his habits and inclinations, he said to 
him, ‘ My son, in consideration of the friendship which I still bear 
towards your father, even beyond the grave, I will grant you the 
request you may make at my hands; but I can only grant you one, 
therefore I should advise you to ponder on it deeply; for I repeat, it 
will be the only one which I mean to award you.’ 

‘*¢ Doctor,’ replied Frederick, ‘1 have often sought that which is 
most useful in life, and I am so convinced that the most fertile blessing 
is a large fortune, that I do not hesitate in asking it of you.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Let it be done according to your wish,’ said the old man; ‘ but 
let me first warn you of the danger which may thereby fall on your 
head. Men resemble vessels—they sink in proportion as they are over- 
loaded with wealth,—however honest a man may feel himself, he must 
avoid the possession of too-powerful weapons. The lamb would, per- 
haps, be as ferocious as the wolf, had it teeth as strong and as sharp 
as those of his enemy.’ The old man added to these a multitude of 
reflections which it is needless for me to repeat here, because my 
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mother—to whom, probably, nothing of the kind had been related— 
never mentioned them to me; only Frederick assured me since, that 
the eloquence of the old man did not appear amusing to him, and 
that he spent the whole time that the Doctor was pleased to lecture 
him, in thinking of the use of his future riches and of the pleasures 
which he was about to grasp. The Doctor finished his long speech in 
the same words as those which he had used on commencing it,—‘ Let 
it be done according to your wish,’—and then continued, ‘ Here is a 
small casket full of gold; each time that you empty it, come to me, 
and I will fill it, without putting any question to you as to the use you 
may have male of the money; only I beg of you not to come until 
the money has been entirely spent,—more frequent visits would un- 
necessarily disturb my fond researches; and bear in mind, there is no 
occasion to hoard up your treasure. Should I die before you, the 
casket shall continue to fill itself each time that you empty it.’ Here 
the Doctor gave him some few words of advice. 


~ * * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


‘« Frederick frequently returned to fillthe casket. Once morehethought 
he perceived that the Doctor knitted his brow. He imagined that a 
caprice of the wizard might deprive him in an iustant of the riches he 
was now accustomed to receive, and he determined to present himself 
as soon as one half of the money contained in the casket was ex- 
hausted, in order thus to be enabled to accumulate a treasure which 
might render his future existence independent of any whim of the ne- 
cromancer. He passed his life in gambling and all sorts of debauchery, 
and gave himself up to every species of vice. Unfortunately, the im- 
mense fortune he had at his disposal turned all those who surrounded 
him into so many slaves, who spared no means to lead him into those 
practices. An impassioned tyrant, he knew no restraint; and being 
soon cloyed with pleasures which he could little vary, in consequence 
of his being compelled to remain near the source of his wealth, his sole 
delight consisted in the injuries he inflicted upon others. He had for 
a boon companion a kind-hearted and intelligent young man, who, 
though he shared the pleasures of his amusements, yet blamed some of 
them, and thereby brought upon himself the animadversions of Fre- 
derick. An incident soon presented itself which changed this feeling 
into a deep and envenomed hatred. Frederick had a mistress, who 
lived about a league from the spot: it was commonly at her house 
that took place those parties of pleasure which occupied the life of 
Frederick. It so happened one day that he thought he observed a look 
of mutual understanding pass between his friend Ricardo and his mis- 
tress, which excited in his heart the most deadly jealousy; notwith- 
standing, he treated his rival as usual; but as they were leaving the 
house together 





Here the narrator stopped. I waited for some time; then, fearing 
that he had fallen asleep, I made a slight noise, to awaken him, but 
he slept not. 

‘It is strange,” said he, ‘I cannot remember the name of the mis- 
tress of Frederick Steinhof.”’ 
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‘« Make use of another.”’ 

‘1 shall recollect it presently; I wish to relate the story as it was 
told to me,—Hortense was her name.—As they were leaving together 
the house of Hortense, Frederick said to his friend, ‘ Suppose we take 
advantage of the low tide, and stroll underneath the rock ; we shall 
see the sun setting across the sea.’ 

‘Tt was about this time of the year, and at the full of the moon, con- 
sequently it was a spring tide, which began to rise about four o’clock. 
No doubt you have had an opportunity of observing that it is a rough 
and weary path over the pointed rocks and hard stones which roll 
under our feet. They were walking along below the spot where we 
are now: they amused themselves in watching the sun set and in con- 
versing. The wind blew from the north-west, and slightly whitened 
the waves: on a sudden Ricardo perceived that the sea had been 
rising for about an hour, and that the wind was driving the tide rapidly 
forward ; he thought it would be more prudent to retrace their steps, as 
they had scarcely walked more than halfa league ; but Frederick Stein- 
hof, with a laugh, asked him whether he was frightened, and assured 
him that they would not require more thaa a quarter of an hour to 
repair to Altona. 

“<¢ Well,’ said Ricardo, ‘ let us go forward.’ But it was impossible 
to make rapid progress ;—night was coming on, and they were in 
danger every moment of breaking their legs between the points of 
rocks, Frederick always found some excuse for slackening their pace,— 
now he pointed out to Ricardo the pale tints which the sun had left in the 
west—now to the first star that appeared in the east. They approached 
but slowly the end of their journey; the sea bellowed fearfully ; each 
wave, as it broke upon the rocks, approached nearer than that which 
had preceded it; the night suddenly set in, and behind the cliffs silver 
tints announced the rising of the moon. 

‘Ricardo stopped.—‘ Frederick,’ cried he, ‘ let us return; we can 
retrace our steps in half an hour, and we are ignorant how much time 
it will take us to gain the end of our journey; we have not even the 
moon to guide us—it hides itself beneath the clouds which the wind 
drives towards us,—let us return.’ 

‘“«« Go back if you like,’ replied Frederick Steinhof; ‘ As for me, I 
will proceed to the very end.’ 

“©¢ Then I shall follow you,’ said Ricardo, and they resumed their 
path in silence. A few hundred steps farther Ricardo halted again : 
the sand-bank was black under his feet; he stooped to touch it with 
his hand—he saw that it was only black because a wave stronger than 
the others had rolled to the very foot of the rock; however, he said 
nothing ; for on the spot which they had gained, if it were not nearer 
Altona than the place they started from, they were certain to meet with 
a watery grave. A little further on a wave rolled against him, and his 
legs were wetted with the spray. ‘ Frederick,’ said he, ‘we are undone!’ 

‘‘ Frederick did not reply, but increased his pace, Ricardo was un- 
willing to reproach him, although it was owing to his obstinacy that 
their lives were placed in danger. At length they both ran towards a 
portion of a rock which was projecting ; they climbed on its summit, on 
which they sat down. 
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“«<¢ My friend,’ said Ricardo, ‘are you aware that what annoys me 
most in this affair is, that two or three of my companions have often 
scoffed at me because I cannot swim, and have prophesied that I shall 
be drowned? They will now say, when they hear of my death, “ I 
knew how it would end ;” and I confess this is a pleasure which I am 
not at all inclined to give them.’ After a momentary silence, he con- 
tinued, ‘ It is a horrible death,—I do not fear it, but I fear to suffer 
much ; these points of rocks upon which we shall meet our graves,— 
these bellowing waves, are fearful warnings; but however terrible they 
may be, this spectacle elevates the mind, and gives us strength to die 
in a becoming manner; it is better to perish thus than to fall under 
the ball or dagger of a cowardly assassin—but, Frederick, you do not 
speak.’ Another solemn silence ensued, during which the sea was fast 
gaining upon them; a wave rolled forward and touched with its white 
spray their last refuge. Ricardo exclaimed, ‘‘ Another fit of despair 
has seized me—these appalling forebodings encompassing us around, 
throw into my soul a longing for prayer.’ He then knelt down upon 
the rock; after a few moments he arose. ‘ It is your turn, Frederick,’ 
said he, ‘ I assure you it will do you good.’ 

**« No,’ said Frederick, scornfully. 

‘<¢ You seem lost to all feeling—I will not weary you; only, if I have 
ever offended you in anything, I now beg your pardon.’—Here Fre- 
derick, with flashing eyes, looked at his friend. Ricardo continued,— 
‘T accuse myself of having seduced your beautiful Hortense, and 
having usurped enjoyments which you had reserved for yourself; but 
I am dying with cold ;’—and in a small fissure of the rock he poured 
the spirit which remained in the bottle ; then pulling out of his pocket 
a phosphorus-box, which he carried about for the purpose of lighting his 
cigars, he set fire to it, and a bluish flame sparkled on the rock. 
‘Ah! here is a good thought,’ said he,—‘ it is very unpleasant not to 
have any sugar; it is a merry idea to await death whilst quaffing a 
bowl of punch,—at any rate this warms my fingers, and will last until 
death comes to extinguish it, when I shall have no further need 
of it.’ 

‘“<“ Wretch,’ said Frederick, ‘do you not observe that the sea now 
rides over the very rock on which we stand, and that yonder rolling 
wave is perhaps the one which may swallow us ?’ 

‘<< T see it also, my friend,’ replied Ricardo; ‘I wish it were all over, 
for this is an appalling moment. But, Frederick, why do you undress 
yourself?” 

««¢ Why ?—because thou hast confessed thy crime—thy crime which 
I was well aware of, and on account of which I brought you here for 
the purpose of being avenged,—think now of thy loves and of the per- 
fidious Hortense.’ 

‘¢ He then slid down the rock ; he was up to his waist in the sea; and 
whilst Ricardo vainly cried after him, ‘ Frederick! Frederick ! wilt 
thou thus forsake me?’ an enormous wave stretched itself over the 
head of Frederick, who dived beneath it and re-appeared on the other 
side of the wave, which broke at the foot of the rock. Frederick swam 
with difficulty, still plunging beneath every wave as it approached him. 
Ricardo cried again and again for help—but he heard him not, for the 
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waves were hissing terribly: at length he reached the shore; then he 
turned round—the blue light was still burning—a moment after he 
turned again—the fire was extinguished, and three hours afterwards he 
entered Altona. : 

‘‘ Look,” said the narrator, pointing to the rock which he had 
already shown to me, “if the tide were low, you might, on going down 
the rock, see the hole in which Ricardo set fire to the liquor. 

‘‘ Frederick gave the account of the death of his friend according to 
his own fashion,—‘ they had been overtaken by the tide, and in spite 
of his desperate efforts, he had been unable to save Ricardo, having 
nearly perished himself.’ He went into deep mourning for the death 
of him whom he had murdered, and everybody extolled his excel- 
lent heart and good feeling ; but what he feared, was the presence of 
Doctor Hawser, and his severe and searching look. For once he 
waited until his casket was entirely empty, before he could return to 
the Wizard. Having reached the door, he hesitated, and felt much 
inclined to retrace his steps; but on recollecting that the Doctor had 
set no conditions upon his favours, and that, besides, he would be de- 
ceived like the rest of the world, owing to the report which he had 
spread, he summoned courage, and entered. The Doctor, as usual, 
refilled the casket, without uttering one single word; but his look was 
that of withering derision ; and although Frederick upon entering had 
offered his hand, according to his habit, the Doctor withheld his. Fre- 
derick departed pale and dreadfully agitated ; the Doctor had evidently 
refused to press the hand of a murderer—a smile of irony had for an in- 
stant contracted his lips. Frederick had everything to dread ; he not 
only feared that he should soon be deprived of the Wizard’s bounty, but 
imagined he would not rest satisfied with thus punishing him. Three 
months elapsed without Frederick daring to revisit the Doctor; he 
spent the whole of that time a prey to the most torturing anguish of 
mind; he had exhausted all the pleasures of the country, and, like 
tle goat, who, after browsing over the little piece of grass in the circle, 
which the length of his chain confines him to—after clipping it over 
and over again, until it becomes as smooth as velvet,—he laid himself 
down disheartened. Frederick was wearied out. One day an awful 
thought came across him, took root in his mind, and clung to him 
day and night; he turned his scheme over in his brain,—the difficul- 
ties which at first beset him, seemed to vanish—the dangers passed 
away. When everything was completed for carrying it into effect, he 
bent his steps to the house of the old man. Zano having opened the 
door, Frederick threw himself upon the negro, smothered him in his 
cloak to prevent him crying out, and gave him up to some men 
whom he had brought with him, and they removed him; then, fol- 
lowed by his accomplices, he wended his way, pistol in hand, to the 
room of the Doctor, whom they handcuffed. 

‘‘ « Frederick,’ said the Wizard, ‘ what dost’ thou crave at my 
hands ?’ 

“« No one answered,—they left Frederick alone with the Doctor, to 
whom he said, ‘I insist on your giving up all the treasures you 
possess.” 

‘‘ « Frederick,’ replied the Doctor, ‘ thou hast made, with the riches 
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I have lavished upon thee, too bad a use, to expect that I should be 
foolish enough to feed your vicious habits any longer: with what 
I have already given thee, thou hast been wicked and depraved ; 
if thou didst possess the treasures which I conceal, thy vices would be- 
come crimes, and thy wickedness would grow with the means of satis- 
fying it 

‘* In the meantime, Frederick’s accomplices searched the house from 
the cellar to the roof, and toid him that all they had found was not 
worth ten crowns; they then carried away the old man, and shut him 
up in a prison which Frederick had constructed. It wasa huge tower, 
lined within with polished iron; seven narrow windows admitted a 
feeble light during the day; at that time, the moon shed a faint glim- 
mering around it. 

‘*The Doctor remained calm, and soon fell into a deep sleep,—on 
opening his eyes it was broad day; he looked around him, and strange 
to say, there only remained six windows in the tower. Upon raising 
his arm, he almost reached the ceiling, from which the day before his 
hand remained a great distance; however, he found near him some 
bread and water, of which he partook. 

‘‘ Towards evening, he heard a voice, and immediately Frederick ap- 
peared at one of the windows; he used every means in his power to 
persuade the Doctor to give up his treasures, but he remained inflexi- 
ble. The next day, when he awoke, only five windows remained, and 
he could touch,the ceiling with his hand ;—there was no doubt now, 
but that by some secret charm, the prison was narrowing and lowering 
itself upon him, and would not be long before it crushed him between 
its walls. 

‘‘ The Doctor ate and drank—slept and prayed. On awakening, 
behold but four windows! and the ceiling touched his hair !—he could 
perceive the narrowing of the walls! ! 

‘‘ Frederick made his appearance. 

‘¢ The Doctor threatened him with heavenly vengeance. Frederick 
responded with an insulting sneer, and again urged him to relinquish 
his wealth. 

‘‘ The Doctor wrapped himself in his cloak, slept, but did not eat. 

‘¢ Another day, when he wished to rise, he struck his head against the 
roof of his prison, and lo! but three windows!!! met his affrighted 
eyes ;—with his outstretched arm he could touch the two sides of the 
prison, but he ate and drank a little—then passed the whole day in 
prayer. With the evening came Frederick. 

‘¢ «Tn the name of Heaven,’ cried the old man, ‘ murder. not thus 
cruelly 2 man, whose only crime is to have heaped incessant benefits 
on your head.’ 

‘* ¢ Deliver up your treasures,’ said Frederick. The old man bent 
down his head without answering, and Frederick vanished. 

‘“‘ This night the Doctor did not sleep,—he prayed without obtaining 
any relief of mind ; the prison was closing upon him so rapidly that he 
felt almost choked,—his heart scarcely beat. He was soon compelled 
to remain in a bent position; then he fell on his knees, for there were 
but two windows. He endeavoured to force a passage through one of 
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the windows, but he tore his nails against the polished iron; he called le 
‘ Frederick ! Frederick!’ and Frederick appeared. 1 

‘* ¢ My son,’ said he, ‘ what have I done to thee, that I should be aa © 
condemned to such a cruel death? take compassion on my grey hairs; 
look with pity on the friend of thy father ; crush not my bones between 
these iron walls,—give me life! or grant me a death less revolting to ie 
my nature.’ bok 

‘* «Give up your treasures !’ said Frederick. 

‘* The old man made no answer,—the prison continued to close upon 
him. ‘ Mercy, mercy!’ cried he; but Frederick still repeated, ee) 


‘ Give up your treasures.’ Tf 
‘The Doctor leaned his back and feet against each extremity of the a | 
prison, in order to prevent its becoming narrower; but by an invisible ae 
power it soon closed, and it forced his knees against his chest,—his 1 
bones began to crack! ‘ Mercy! Mercy!’ again cried he, with a i 


smothered voice; but Frederick, still inflexible, repeated, ‘ Your trea- 
sures } your treasures !’ 

‘The Doctor then drew forth a golden bell—a thick vapour spread 
itself before the eyes of Frederick; when it passed away, the prison had : 
vanished. Frederick saw the Wizard sitting opposite to him in his vel- he 
vet armchair, which he had not quitted ; he found himself precisely in the fe 
same position in which he was when the necromancer had told him, 
‘ Let it be done according to your wish.’ The golden bell still swung 
on the purple drapery. The magic, which was the effect of the 
Wizard’s art, had vanished. 

** Zano entered. , 

‘« « Zano,’ said the Doctor to his slave, ‘ put but one partridge on 
the spit.’ ” 
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O do not din mine ear with that poor, stale, 
Consolatory stuff !—I know : 
What Time can do—it can make man a stone— te 
Can make this very stone walk, talk, perform 
The punctual functions of a daily life 
With most admired complacency. But Time— 
Though it wrought on through ages numberless— 
Can never bring the mind the truth it seeks, 
Can never bring the heart the love it seeks,— 
And wanting these, what is the work of Time?” iE 
ATHELWOLD, a New Historical Tragedy. TE 
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MR. HORNE’S EPIC POEM.* 


Aw original mind of the highest class is like a realization of the virtues 
attributed to the philosopher’s stone—every thing it touches turns to 
gold. By the beautiful alchemy of its nature the coarsest earth is 
made to run with veins of purest ore; and in the spirit of its opera- 
tions it expands a genial influence over universality. It peoples the 
desert, the wood, the grassy mead, with new forms, full of life and cha- 
racter. The hollow rock becomes vocal with tenderness; the old tree- 
trunk is inspired with noble oracles; it discovers ‘‘ sermons in stones, 
and good in everything ;” and out of an old Greek fable—as in the 
wonderful poem before us—out of an antique narrative, the date of 
which is placed anterior to the Trojan war, it creates a human interest, 
through the medium of giants and heathen deities, and deduces princi- 
ples rife with the energetic and liberal spirit of philosophy and modern 
progression, Well may the author claim, not merely to be the utterer 
of an ‘‘echo from the past;’’ his poem is manifestly designed for a 
long flight from the fabulous ages, far onward into future years. 
But were these the thoughts which first presented themselves on 
opening the work before us? They were not. We frankly confess 
that we were long before we could bring our minds to the contempla- 
tion of the poem, and forget and dismiss the extraordinary adventi- 
tious circumstances under which it is ushered into the world. If the 
first sight of the advertisement took away our critical breath, the actual 
presence of the book did not rapidly restore our equability of respira- 
tion. The last impulsive blow is now given to the energies of cheap 
literature—the last train of the last railroad has arrived at the last 
terminus of the Land’s End. We have long had art, literature, and 
science at a penny a number—but here is the highest class of literature 
for the poorest coin of the realm—an epic poem for a farthing. Had 
this work been commenced in numbers, at a few pence each, we might 
have understood a possible speculation. But, as the case stands, the 
whole work, (a grandly original one, and fairly and legibly printed 
throughout,) being given to the public at such a price, leaves us to our 
own puzzled conclusions. It cannot be a “ speculation,” for the price is 
surely not one half the value of the mere paper; it may be a bold and 
eccentric mode of extensively circulating a work, with a view to the 
establishment of some new theory, or new school of poetry (and there 
is strong internal evidence of such intentions) ; or it may be a quaint 
irony on the present condition of poetical literature, and its neglect by 
the public. The only light directly thrown upon the question is to be 
found in the following note by Mr. Horne, which is a curiosity in its 
way, being at the same time dry, humorous, learned—daringly inno- 
vating, under an appearance of simplicity—very suggestive, and not in 
the least explanatory. 


‘‘T have adopted the Greek mythological names throughout this poem, with a 
view of getting rid of commonizing associations. It has become an arduous, if not 








* Orion, an Epic Poem, in Three Books. By R. H. Horne, Author of ‘ Cosmo 
de’ Medici,’ ‘‘ Gregory VII.”’ &c. Miller, Oxford Street. 
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impossible task for the popular imagination to rise up to the purely poetic con- 
ception of such abstractions as a Juno, a Neptune, a Diana, amidst all the per- 
verting impressions with which they are now surrounded. As to such a change 
being more correct in writing from an old Greek fable, there can hardly be two 
opinions. The gods and goddesses of ancient Italy were perfectly distinct from 
those of ancient Greece, although certain prominent attributes existed in common 
between the Jupiter of the Romans, and Zeus of the Greeks; between Diana, and 
Artemis; between Vulcan, and Hephestos; Neptune, and Poseidon, &c. It has 

been my object to create new associations, founded upon those of the antique age 
which are the most purely poetical and suggestive. With this view, the names are 
of no great importance to those who do not recognize them classically, and I trust 
that my fable would be perfectly intelligible to all classes of readers, by whatever 
names the characters were designated. Meantime, the design of this poem of 
‘Orion’ is far from being intended as a mere echo or reflection of the Past, and is 
in itself, and in other respects, a novel experiment upon the mind of a nation. 


The author’s reasons for giving Greek names we consider to be not 
only unanswerable, but his adoption of them is highly to be com- 
mended. We trust that the bold example he has set, of rescuing the 
characters of the most poetical of all mythologies from modern dese- 
cration, will be unhesitatingly followed. 

The Greek fable, as it may be collected and put together from 
various sources, is as follows: Orion was the son of Poseidon (the 
Neptune of the Romans), and a wood-nymph named Euryale. There 
are other accounts, but the author is to be admired for selecting the 
most poetical. He was of gigantic stature, a skilful artificer in iron, 
and built a subterranean palace of that metal for Hephestos 
(Vulcan), together with a sea-port, protecting ramparts, and other use- 
ful works. ‘To this:strong materiality of character, the ancient fable 
adds a beautifully suggestive spirituality in his love for Artemis 
(Diana), which is as beautifully commented upon by Homer, who 
designates Orion as ‘‘ The Hunter of Shadows, himself a Shade.” He 
was greatly beloved by Artemis, but after a time he left this spiritual 
intercourse for a mortal passion, conceived for the daughter of Cino- 
pion, king of Chios, and named Merope. He accomplished various 
labours, and experienced many perils in order to obtain her, but was 
treated ungratefully by her father, in consequence of which he carried 
her off by force. The treacherous king revenged himself upon the un- 
suspecting giant, by causing him to be blinded. He was directed to 
go to the rising sun to recover his sight, which was conferred upon him 
by Eos (or Aurora), and a mutual love followed. Artemis, incited by 
jealousy, slew him with her arrows. She repented of her cruelty, and 
joined Eos in a prayer to Zeus (Jove) for his restoration to life ; and the 
prayer was granted, by his being placed in the heavens as a constel- 
lation. 

This is one of those elemental and suggestive fables with which the 
rich mythology of the Greeks abounds. The scene and the characters 
belong to remote antiquity, but the spirit of both are for all time. By 
the poetical imagination of the author of such tragedies as “* Gregory 
V1I.” and ‘‘ Cosmo de’ Medici,” the characters are not only marked out 
with strongly defined outlines of individuality and original power, but 
are types of various classes of humanity. Among them, we of course 
include other characters, which are absolute and strikingly original 
creations of the poet. But the principal of these we may as well in- 
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troduce in the author’s own words, commencing, however, with the 
portrait of Orion in the presence of Artemis :— 


‘* His stature, though colossal, scarcely seemed 
Beyond the heroic mould, such symmetry 
His form displayed; and in his countenance 
A noble honesty and ardour beamed, 
With child-like faith, unconscious of themselves 
And of the world, its vanities and guile. 
Eyes of deep blue, large waves of chesnut locks, 
A forehead wide, and every feature strong, 
Yet without heaviness or angry line, 
Were his ; and as he knelt, a trustful smile 
That dreads no consequence, and quite forgets 
All danger, lightly played around his mouth.” 


Of the six giant friends of Orion, the graphic and suggestive charac- 
teristics are wonderfully condensed into two or three lines for each, yet 
each individually displaying the author’s great knowledge of human 
nature, 

‘* His wood-friends were Rhexergon, in descent 
Royal, heroic—breaker-down of things ;— 
A coaster, skilled in fishing, and in ships ;— 
Autarces, arch-backed like the forest boar, 
Short-haired, harsh-voiced, of fierce and wayward will ;— 
Harpax, with large loose mouth, and restless hand, 
Son of the God of Folly by a maid 
Who cursed him—and the child, an idiot else, 
Grew keen, in rapine taking great delight ;— 
Forceful Biastor ;—smooth Encolyon, 
The son of Hermes, yet in all things slow, 
With sight oblique and forehead slanting high, 
The dull retarder, chainer of the wheel ;— 
And Akinetos—who, since first the dawn 
Sat on his marble forehead, ne’er had gazed 
Onward with purpose of activity, 
Nor felled a tree, nor hollowed out a cave, 
Nor built a roof, nor aided any work, 
Nor heaved a sigh, nor cared for anything 
Save contemplation of the eternal scheme— 
The Great Unmoved—a giant much revered.’’ 


The grand epic movement is the development of the principal cha- 
racter—Orion. He isa type of a perfect Man. His nature is balanced, 
not unhealthily preponderating in any one direction. The spiritual 
and the physical unite in him ; hence he has strong sympathies, deep 
appreciation of the beautiful, intense power of enjoyment ; and hence, 
beginning with energetic action in material things, he falls into dis- 
satisfaction, the parent of aspiration and progression, and becomes ‘‘ The 
Builder-up of things and of himself.” His struggles, triumphs, failures, 
rapturous joys, depths of sorrow, and final purification, form the main 
action ; the fires through which he passes being kindled on the altar of 
Love. The story is rapidly told, and deeply interesting. The poet 
has not been led away by prolix reflections or abstractions into tedious- 
ness or egotism; though, witha hero, who was ‘*‘ a dreamer of strange 
dreams by night and day,” he has inevitably indulged in a due and 
natural share of metaphysical speculation. In the management of his 
subject, the richness of his imagination has seized on every suggestion, 
however vague, giving to antique and fabulous associations “ a local 
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habitation and a name;”’ and weaving into his enchanted web a gor- 
geous assemblage of forms and colours, exquisite in symmetry and 
harmony. Beauty is the distinguishing characteristic of the poem ; it 
overflows with pictures of loveliness ; but it is hardly necessary to say 
to those who are acquainted with Mr. Horne’s previous works, that the 
beauty here displayed is accompanied by the deep shadows of grandeur, 
and the bold reliefs of power, with occasionally some wild or grotesque 
effects. One distinguishing merit we must not omit to notice—full, 
almost crowded as the canvas is, yet the picture is clear as the day. 
There is no obscurity. There can be no need of a puzzled speculation 
as to ‘“‘ what the author can mean.” He leads us, indeed, at intervals, 
into deep glooms and dazzling splendours, and in trying to penetrate 
either the spirit may fold its wings and own that it is baffled ; but so it 
must be, while this, our little life, ‘* is rounded with a sleep,” where 
dreams may come. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three parts. The Epic is 
therefore in three books; the purely spiritual love; the physical or 
sensual love, sublimed, however, by the intensity of its passion; and 
the perfected love, concentrating the entire nature. Each has its be- 
ginning, middle, and end, and therefore each book is divided into three 
cantos. The following extract is taken from the second canto of the 
first book, in selecting which we have passed over with much regret 
the exquisite opening picture of the *‘ rocky heights of Chios” in early 
dawn ; and of the hunt, at which is given, with true dramatic rapidity 
of action, the first meeting of Artemis and Orion. Our extract 
describes the progress of their love :— 


‘¢ She met him in her beauty. Oft when dawn 
With a grave red looked through the ash-pale woods, 
And quick dews singing fell, while with a pulse 
As quick, Orion stood beneath the trees, 
And gazed upon the uncertain scene,—his heart 
Forewarned his senses with a rapturous thrill. 
He turned, and from the misty green afar, 
In silence did the Goddess’ train appear 
Rounding a thicket. Slow the crowding hounds 
Tript circling onward ; Nymphs with quivered backs, 
And clear elastic limbs of nut-brown hue, 
Or like tanned wall-fruit, ripening and compact ; 
And short-horned Fauns down gazing on their pipes ; 
And Oceanides with tresses green 
Plaited in order, or by golden nets 
In various device confined, each bearing 
Shell lyres and pearl-mouthed trumpets of the sea ; 
Dryads and Oreads decked with oak-leaf crowns 
And heath-bells, dancing in the fragrant air ; 
And Sylvans, who, half Faun, half shepherd, lead 
A grassy life, with cymbals in each hand 
Pressed cross-wise on the breast, waiting the sign ;— 
Attendant round a pale gold chariot moved : 
By two large-antlered milk-white stags ’twas drawn, 
Their sleek hides ’neath the fine dews quivering, 
In delicate delight. Above them rose 
The fair-haired Goddess, onward softly gliding, 
As though erect she stood on wafted clouds. 
She smiled not; but the crescent on her brow 
Gleamed with a tender light. He knew ’twas love.”’ 
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The struggles of the spiritual nature to conquer the physical , are 
finely depicted in the progress of this canto, and its termination Is a 
surpassingly powerful description of the ccnflict, and the temporary 
triumph of the spiritual. The state of exaltation is continued in the 
opening of the third, in which Orion is impelled by the influence of the 
mystical light which guides him, into self-denial, thirst of knowledge, 
and abstract speculations. Then the goddess teaches him— 


‘* Rightly his complex knowledge to employ, 
And from their shadows trace substantial things, 
Things back again to shadows—thus evolving 
The principle of thought, from root to air.’’ 


From her various teachings, we select the following most subtle and 
exquisite advocacy of a great truth, which, though it may not com- 
prise the whole of truth on the subject, is yet at the foundation of the 
whole :— 


‘‘ This done, the blossom and the fruit of all 
Was her prime truth, into each element 
Of his life’s feelings and its acts, to instil : 
"Twas love’s divinest essence. In the soul, 
Central its altar’s flame for ever burns 
Inviolate, and knowing not the change 
Which time and fate o’er all else in the world 
Bring speedily, or with a creeping film 
That hides decay. Ever at peace it dwells 
With its secure desires, which are within, 
Nor on a bodily absorption made 
Dependent, nor on will and wayward moods 
Of others ; ‘tis self-centred as a star, 
And in the music of the conscious nerves, 
Finds bliss, which e’en the slightest touch or look 
Of this magnetic passion can create 
And render perfect. Nor doth absence break 
The links of ecstacy, which from a heart 
By heart are drawn, but ‘midst the glare of day, 
The depths of night, alone or in a crowd, 
Imagination of love’s balmy breath 
Can to the spirit fashion and expand 
Love’s own pure rapture and delirium. 
To this fixed sublimation there belongs 
No restless train of doubts, anxieties, 
Mean jealousies, anguish of heart-crushed slaves, 
And forlorn faces looking out on seas 
Of coming madness, from the stony gaps 
Through which departed truth and bliss have fled ; 
But high communion, and a rapturous sense 
Of passion’s element, whereof all life 
Is made; and therefore life should ne’er attain 
A mastery o’er its pure creative light.”’ 


But the pure and lofty emotions will not sustain the heavy mortal 
elements. Orion throws aside his toil, disgusted at the want of 
result; he wanders listless; mounts the highest peaks; watches the 
chase afar, when the ‘‘ quivering line led by the stag”’ passed through 
the green landscape, “ like a magic picture and was gone;”’ or at 
times views from his elevation his forest friends below, who looked 
‘‘like moving spots, so dark and small.” There is a fine passage 
hereabouts, describing his watching a wretched hind weeding a marsh, 
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‘*mudded and root-stained,”—‘ hog-faced and hog-backed with his 
daily toil,” who yet at times ‘‘ whistled through broken fangs.”” The 
lonely and dissatisfied giant exclaims, ‘ Happier than I this hind !” 
Immediately following, there i is another meeting, which recals him toa 
truer consciousness. He encounters a mastic-sifter from the city; one 
whose words burn with indignant sense of the toil unequally shared on 
earth, and the oblivion of man’s intrinsic worth, ‘‘ while ignorance 
chokes us, and time outwits us.” This brings to mind our own 
intelligent but over-wrought operatives. There are other and striking 
allusions to our modern struggle against old-established wrongs, in the 
poem. The name of Encolyon, ‘‘ The Retarder,” ‘‘ The Chainer of the 
Wheel,” will at once suggest the class of which he is the type. The 
mastic-sifter draws from Orion the confession, ‘‘ That soul hath greater 
cause for grief than 1;”" yet still he is sad. 

Nature at length bursts the barriers, and the headlong flood, let 
loose, rushes in tumult downwards. The ‘ orgie on the plain,” to 
which Orion calls his giant brethren, is throughout classic, gorgeous, 
and full of a true Greek spirit. It rolls on, with its crowds of vital 
forms, with unabated self-abandonment, from the moment when 
Orion fires the pile, and beats a hollow shield, and calls the Bacchic 
train, while timbrels whirl, and reed-pipes blow in ‘* mad delight,” and 
fauns dance, and the Menads flock from the sun-brown hills, till the 
‘* fallen Orion” heard the piercing voice which is to drive him from 
Artemis, and waking, and slowly turning 

‘¢ A look perplexed around the spectral air, 


Himself he found alone ’neati the cold sky 
Of day-break, ’midst black ashes and ruins drear.’’ 


This ends the first book. 

The second is finely prepared for. During the orgie, a faun has 
sung of the beauty of Merope, the island’s pride; and in his sleep 
Orion dreams of that song, and by the association of ideas her form 
appears to him. He sees her when awake, and becomes absorbed in 
a passion for her. The poet’s description of her intimates things of a 
more profound character than we can stop to deal with. We give his 
own words :— 

‘* Her beauty awed the common race of men. 
A shape created for a serpent dance, 
Which charmed to stillness and to burning dreams, 
Was hers; and none could steadily confront 
Her sphynx-like bosom, and high watchful head. 
Dark were her eyes, and beautiful as Death's, 
With a mysterious meaning, such as lurks 
In that pale Ecstasy, the Queen of Shades,”’ 


The difficult subject of the destruction of the wild beasts by Orion, 
is managed with equal skill and power. The same force of painting 
marks the death of three of the giants by the beams of Phoibos. This 
latter description is at once classical and highly original. Both of 
these scenes are of a terrific physical character. The whole of the 
second book, indeed, is physical in its tone, in entire harmony with its 
subject; but it runs through all varieties, from luxurious voluptuousness 


to gigantic force and strength; and rises to sublimity in its rapture 
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* and its deep woe. The soliloquy of Orion in the forest is worthy of a 
a giant and a demigod of the ancient world. It is after he has been 
Bo treacherously deceived by the king. The elements of the material 
: world seem kindled and inspired by his passion :— 


‘¢ In a deep forest where the night-black spires 
rs Of pines begin to swing, and breathe a dirge 
Whose pauses are filled up with yearning tones 
Of oaks that few external throes display 
Midst their robust unyielding boughs—the winds 
‘ Are flying now in gusts, and soon a storm 
® Bursts howling through them, like a fury sent 
7 ie. In quest of one who hath outstripped his fate 
And been caught up to heaven. But no escape 
te Or premature release his course attends, 
OS a Whose passions boil above mortality ; 
b Nor till those mortal struggles have transpired 
Can satisfaction or repose be found. 
Vainly shall he with self-deluding pride 


eet Of weakness, masked with power, seek solitude 
es eh: And high remoteness from his fellow men, 

Bee ies: In all their bitter littleness and strife ; 

ae Their noble efforts, suffering, martyrdom. 


He conquers not who flies, except he bear 
Conquest within ; nor flies he who believes 
The The object of his passion he can grasp, 
ae Save for design to consummate the end. 


ea «Oh, raging forest, do I seek once more 
a Your solitude for my secure abode ?’ 

ae Orion cried, with wild arms cast abroad, 
4 Fronting a tree whose branches lashed the air, 
ar iy While its leaves showered around,” &c. 


SE eHE, We are unable to afford space for the soliloquy; but after a misan- 
ras thropical feeling, and a determination to withdraw from the world, he 
has thinks of Merope, who may still be true to him, and determines to 


Phy 4 recover her by force. A few lines more are all that can be given :— 
es 

Age is * * ‘ . * a * 
** And we will tear up gates, and scatter towers, 

Until I bear off Merope. Sing on! 
ae Sing on, great tempest ! in the darkness sing ! 
it am Thy madness is a music that brings calm 
ae Into my central soul; and from its waves 
Be ee That now with joy begin to heave and gush, 
Bo, ; The burning image of all life’s desire, 
oe Like an absorbing fire-breathed phantom-god, 
Bon Rises and floats !—here touching on the foam, 

Wiad There hovering over it; ascending swift 

eh Star-ward, then swooping down the hemisphere 
mir... Upon the lengthening javelins of the blast ! 
ie A 83 * * * * Come, thou storm, 

ab And clasp the rigid pine—this mortal frame 
Por, * Wrap with thy whirlwinds, rend and wrestle down, 
; And let my being solve its destiny, 
a Defying, seeking, thine extremest power,’’ &c. 


We are obliged to pass over a whole world of rich and original 
he. ty description in this book, in which the mystic glooms of the cedar 
ae ae. forest will especially charm all lovers of true poetry. We must also pass 
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over the stirring and truly Homeric account of the capture of Merope, 
which was narrated by Rhexergon to the sage Akinetos. Finally, 
several of the giants determine to ravage the city of Chios, and make 
Akinetos king. It will be recollected that Orion was ‘‘ the worker,” 
and Akinetos embodies the principle of the inutility of all human 
action. His reply—every line of it—is absolutely petrific ;— 
‘¢ ¢ He will not be a king ; nor will he aid 

Your purposes,’ murmured the Great Unmoved. 

‘ Autarces, Harpax, aided, and both died ; 

Orion’s work will shortly work his end ; 

Encolyon, ever meddling to prevent, 

Wasted his mind and care, and found his death. 

Those who have wisdom aid not, nor prevent. 

Nought good has followed ought that ye have done, 

Nor will good follow aught that ye can do, 

Or I can do, or any one can do, 

Except such good as of itself had come, 

If so ’twas ordered. Leave God to his work, 

The Supreme Mover of all things, and best, 

Who, if we move not, must himself sustain 

His scheme : hence, never moved by hands unskilled. 

But moved as best may be. Be warned ; sit still.’ ”’ 


But we must come at once to the scene where Orion is rendered 
blind by the emissaries of the king, He is asleep on the sea shore ; 
the few concluding lines, in their deep pathos and solemn poetry, will 
speak for themselves :— 

‘‘The poison falls upon the dreamer’s lids ! 
Away, aghast at their own evil deed, 
As though some dark curse on themselves had fallen, 
Flashed the mailed moon-lit miscreants into shade, 
Like fish at sudden dropping of a stone. 
The moon now hid her face. The sea-shore lay 
In hollowness beneath the rising stars ; 
And blind Orion, starting at once erect 
Amid his darkness, with extended arms 
And open mouth that uttered not a word, 
Stood statue-like, and heard the Ocean moan.” 


The third book opens in a fine strain of poetry, which, by its high 
inspired tone of faith in eternal Good through all evil of time and cir- 
cumstance, harmoniously leads us into sympathy with Orion, returning 
to his early forest home, baffled, blind, deserted, and desolate, listenin 
to the mild reproaches of the sage Akinetos, with humbled and chas- 
tened spirit, and offering no reply to the expostulation,— 

‘* My son, why wouldst thou ever work and build ?”’ 


There is fine knowledge of human nature in all this. “Equally true is 
the appreciation of the humility of a great soul, shown in its effect 
on Orion. In him it leads to fresh effort; and his hard and difficult 
path, as he struggles onward to regain the light he has lost, is at length 
cheered by the voice which directs him ‘to seek the Source of Light.” 
The fine art with which the ‘blind Orion, hungering for the dawn,” 
guided by the Cyclops he bears on his shoulders, is presented to the 
imagination as ‘‘a vague colossal shape,” groping “its upward way 
along a misty hill,” will remind all who have seen it of the kindred 
genius displayed in Poussin’s celebrated picture. With equal artistic 
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skill it is managed that Orion is again alone when the toilsome ascent 
has been gained, and he meets the Morning as she rises. We extract 
his prayer to Eos entire :— 


‘* ¢ Kos, blest Goddess of the Morning, hear 
The blind Orion praying on thy hill! 
And in thine odorous breath his spirit steep, 
That he, the soft gold of thy gleaming hand 
Passing across his heavy lids, sealed down 
With weight of many nights, and night-like days, 
May feel as keenly as a new-born child, 
And, through it, learn as purely to behold 
The face of nature. Oh restore my sight !’ 


‘‘ His prayer paused tremulous. O’er his brow he felt 
A balmy beam, that with its warmth conveyed 
Divine suffusion and deep sense of peace 
Throughout his being: and amidst a pile, 

Far in the distance, gleaming like the bloom 

Of almond trees seen through long floating halls 

Of pale ethereal blue and virgin gold, 

A Goddess, smiling like a new-blown flower, 

Orion saw! And as he gazed he wept. 

The tears ran mingling with the morning dews 

Down his thick locks. At length once more he spake. 


‘¢¢ Blest Eos! mother of the hopeful star, 
Which I, with sweet joy, take into my soul; 
Star-rays that first played o’er my blinded orbs, 
E’en as they glance above the lids of Sleep, 
Who else had never known surprise, nor hope, 
Nor useful action ; Golden Visitant, 
So lovely and benign, whose eyes drive home 
Night’s foulest ghosts, and men as foul ; who bring’st 
Not only my redemption, but who art 
The intermediate beauty that unites 
The fierce Sun with the Earth, and moderates 
His beams with dews and tenderness and smiles ; 
O bird-awakener ! giver of fresh life, 
New hopes, or to old hopes new wings,—receive 
Within thy care, one who with many things 
Is weary, and though nought in energy 
Abated for good work, would seek thine aid 
To some fresh course and service for his hand ; 
Of peace meantime, and steadfast truth, secure!’ ’’ 


In this exquisite poetry, which, in its harmony, seems to combine 
music and painting with the ideas it clothes in words, there is a singular 
felicity in every allusion and every epithet. Orion has reached the 
source of the light, which, with Artemis (Diana, or the Moon), he wor- 
shipped only in its cold reflection. He has arrived at the great sim- 
plicity of truth, and yearns to receive it in the pure spirit of a child. 
The freshness, sweetness, loveliness, and awakened hope at once 
breathing peace and arousing energy, when his eyes at length open to 
the light; the happy epithet of the “‘ bird-awakener,” the addressing 
Eos as ‘‘ the intermediate beauty that unites the fierce Sun with the 
Earth,”’—these are beauties which scarcely need to be pointed out. 
A completeness runs through the whole life with Eos which renders 
it impossible to cut up this portion of the poem into extracts, with any 
adequate effect. 
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The following description of the Palace of the Morning, which imme- 
diately follows the prayer, we insert chiefly for the beauty of its colour- 
ing; the harmonies of the passage which succeed it, and the lovely 
allusion to the flowers of Earth raising their dewy heads at the approach 
of the dawn, need no comment :— 


‘¢ Level with the summit of that eastern mount, 
By slow approach, and like a promontory 
Which seems to glide and meet a coming ship, 
The pale gold platform of the Morning came 
Towards the gliding mount. Against a sky 
Of delicate purple, snow-bright courts and halls, 
Touched with light silvery green, gleaming across, 
Fronted by pillars vast, cloud capitalled, 

With shafts of changeful pearl, all reared upon 
An isle of clear aérial gold, came floating ; 
And in the centre, clad in fleecy white, 

With lucid lilies in her golden hair, 

Eos, sweet Goddess of the Morning, stood. 


46 


From the bright peak of that surrounded mount, 
One step sufficed to gain the golden floor, 
Whereon the Palace of the Morning shone, 
Scarcely a bow-shot distant ; but that step, 
Orion’s humbled and still mortal feet 

Dared not adventure. In the Goddess’ face 
Imploringly he gazed. ‘Advance!’ she said, 

In tones more sweet than when some heavenly bird, 
Hid in a rosy cloud, its morning hymn 

Warbles unseen, wet with delicious dews, 

And to earth’s flowers, all looking up in prayer, 
Tells of the coming bliss. ‘ Believe—advance—’’’ 


Leaving to the readers of the whole poem the progress of the life in 
its peace, expansion, energy, and happiness, and the thrilling termina- 
tion in death, we insert only the following passage of deep pathos and 
elemental sublimity, which describes the desolate return of Eos, after 
the death of Orion, by the arrows of Artemis :— 

‘¢ Haggard and chill as a lost ghost, the Morn, 
With hair unbraided and unsandalled feet,— 
Her colourless robe like a poor wandering smoke,— 
Moved feebly up the heavens, and in her arms 
A shadowy burden heavily bore; soon fading 
In a dark rain, through which the Sun arose 
Scarce visible, and in his orb confused.’’ 


There are some images, which, as they are essentially poetry, so it is 
scarcely possible to express in prose the emotions which they excite. 
The picture here presented is one of these. The ‘“‘ shadowy burden” 
borne in the loving arms that still strive to sustain it; the ‘ dark rain ” 
in which the Shadow fades into the embrace of the ‘‘ Eternal Sea,” its 
father; the Sun, though scarce visible, yet rising and shining through 
the Shadow,—these are divine imaginations, which music might help 
to illustrate, while words fail. 

The poem now rises from death into spiritual life; the last canto 
opening with a promise beyond the grave, and pausing only to give 
the end of Akinetos, after his discourse with Time, which is one of the 
most extraordinary and admirable portions of this great work ; while 
the event which follows it is wonderfully managed. We have been 
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obliged to omit to mention the equally characteristic deaths of Rhex- 
ergon and Biastor—Force and the Breaker-down. The end of the 
Great Unmoved is brought about by means so natural, and so much in 
keeping with his character, that the genius of the author is nowhere 
more apparent. The hard materiality is made, by contrast, to heighten 
the vital spirituality beaming through the death of the Worker and 
Builder. 


It was a difficult point of art to take up the thread of the argument 
afiez events so like the termination of all. The difficulty is solved by, 
perhaps, the only possible means—a war of the elements of nature, in- 
capable of enduring annihilation :— 


‘* Now had Poseidon with tridental spear 
Torn up the smitten sea, which raged on high 
With grief and anger for Orion slain ; 
And black Hephestos deep beneath the earth 
A cold thrill felt through his metallic veins, 
Which soon with sparkling fire began to writhe 
Like serpents, till from each volcanic peak ; 
Burst smoke and threatening flames. Day hid his head, 
And while the body of Orion sunk, 
Drawn down into the embraces of the sea, 
The four Winds with confronting fury rose, 
And to a common centre drove their blasts, 
Which, meeting, brake like thunder-stone, or shells 
Of war, far scattering. Shipwreck fed the deep. 
No moon had dared the ringing vault to climb ; 
No star, no meteor’s steed ; and ancient Night 
Shook the dishevelled lightning from her brows, 
Then sank in deeper gloom. Ere long the roar 
Rolled through a distant yawning chasm of flame, 
Dying away, and in the air obscure, 
Feverish and trembling,—like the breath of one 
Recovering from convulsion’s throes,—appeared 
Two wavering misty shapes upon a mount : 
Whence now a solemn and reproachful voice, 
With broken pauses spake, and thus lamented.’’ 


The image we have marked in Italics is worthy of /Eschylus. 

Our limits, already exceeded, oblige us to omit the impassioned dis- 
course of Eos to the repentant Artemis, the prayer of the Goddesses, 
and the answering promise, and confine us to one more extract, in 
giving which we attempt no comment, except to call attention to the 
art by which the grand back-ground of darkness is spread over the 
picture, before the fore-ground receives its starry consummation :— 


‘‘ The cloud expanded darkly o’er the heavens, 
Which, like a vault preparing to give back 
The heroic dead, yawned with its sacred gloom, 
And iron-crowned Night her black breath poured around 
To meet the clouds that from Olympos rolled 
Billows of darkness with a dirging roar, 
Which by gradations of high harmony 
Merged in triumphal strains. Their earnest eyes 
Filled with the darkness, and their hands still clasped, 
Kneeling the Goddesses bright rays perceived, 
Reflected, glance before them. Mute they rose 
With tender consciousness ; and, hand in hand, 
Turning, they saw slow rising from the sea 
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The luminous Giant clad in blazing stars, 
New-born and trembling from their Maker’s breath,— 
Divine, refulgent effluence of Love. 

With pale gold shield, like a translucent moon 

Through which the morning with ascending cheek 

Sheds a soft blush, warming cerulean veins ; 

With radiant belt of glory, typical 

Of happy change that o’er the zodiac round 

Of the world’s monstrous phantasies shall come ; 

And in his hand a sword of peaceful power, 

Streaming like a meteor to direct the earth 

To victory over life’s distress, and show 

The future path whose light runs through death’s glooms ; 
In grandeur, like the birth of Motion, rose 

The glorious Giant, tow’rds his place in heaven ; 

And, while ascending, thus his Spirit sung.”’ 

The song of the Spirit, and its response, in the full chorus of the 
conclusion, we leave to their due effect with readers of the entire 
“poem. ' 

We have omitted to speak of a multitude of things, but really the 
work requires not only considerable study to enter duly into all its 
principles and details, but sufficient time to digest reflection. But one 
remarkable feature of this poem must, at least, be alluded to. The 
masculine freedom and harmony of the rhythm have a mingled effect 
of sweetness and power,—of impulsive energy and melodious grace, 
—such as we discover in no other blank verse of the present time. 

What period of time it usually takes to enable the public to deter- 
mine, first, upon—who are the poets, as distinguished and selected 
from the heaps of versifiers, seems to depend very much upon circum- 
stances ; and how long it requires before a great poet be generally 
admitted as such, defies all calculation. Waving, therefore, all attempts 
at estimating the periods of popular opinion, and all invidious compa- 
risons, (and in this case comparisons would be very difficult to make, 
for the poem of ‘‘ Orion” stands perfectly alone,) we shall content 
ourselves with saying that while Mr. Horne, in his power of clearly 
and forcibly constructing and narrating events of fiction, is excelled by 
no one, there is at the same time in this poem a greater amount of 
the highest order of imagination, passion, and ethical philosophy, than 
can be found in any other production of the present age. 














OLD BOOKS AND NEW EDITORS. 


Tue universal dissemination of learning has had at least the good 
effect of producing excellent and cheap editions of those whose thoughts 
and utterances have sunk deep into the hearts of men, and turned 
the current of action in hundreds of thousands of human bosoms. 

The works of the authors, the republication of whose productions 
now more particularly claims our attention, are very different in kind, 
and in the degree of effect they produced. The melancholy Chatter- 
ton, the lively Montaigne, and the prolific Dibdin, have little or nothing 
in common, though all were gifted with that power of soul that we dis- 
tinguish by the word genius. 


CHATTERTON.* 


The boy-poet was perhaps the strongest refutation of the doctrine 
advanced by some metaphysicians, that all minds are equal in powers: 
and that the circumstances developing those powers alone increases or 
diminishes their perceptible amount. Chatterton has been generally 
regarded only as a wonder, remarkable for the precocity of his mental 
powers, and the unition of dissimilar qualities; an antiquarian and a 
poet; a herald and dramatist; cynical and passionate; tender and 
satirical. Displaying considerable acquirements, a mature and highly 
polished style; the drudge of a lawyer’s office—self-supported—self- 
educated; making a name that attracted universal attention, and 
bringing himself at once into contact with the highest names of the 
day—such as they were. Dying self-immolated at seventeen years 
and nine months. For months are even to be carefully recorded in 
noting the extraordinary prematurity of such a masterly intellect. But 
Chatterton was not only a wonder, but a poet. Without regard to his 
age or circumstances, his poetry is of the highest quality, and, perhaps, 
might be cited as the only true poetry of his country in the age in 
which he lived—not excepting Gray, to whom he was as superior as 
a real flower is to an artificial, notwithstanding the fine, elaborated, 
but essentially prose elegy, that will carry him down the stream of 
our language as long as it shall flow. 

Chatterton’s freshness, purity, and originality, was perhaps much 
indebted to his circumstances. He, like the everlasting butcher or 
glover’s son, was not put into the clipping instrument of a regular 
scholastic trammelling. His keen and contemplative imagination was 
not repressed nor dissipated by harsh and foreign models. His un- 
derstanding was not placed in usurping tyranny over his delicate and 
wide blossoming fancy. The fine filmy fibres of his creative imagina- 
tion were allowed gradually, and gently, and perfectly, to shoot forth in 
their own graceful truth. His poetry was, as is that of all true poets, 
the shedding of a spiritual existence on external objects. No matter 
how worldlily estimated, whether as great or small—ugly or beautiful— 
important or mean—things were to him mighty truths. The poet 





* The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton, with Notices of his Life, History 
of the Rowley Controversy, a Selection of his Letters, and Notes Critical and Ex- 
planatory. 2 vols., fep. 8vo. Cambridge: W. P. Grant. 
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knows nothing of arithmetical admeasurement. He knows nothing 
of the world’s valuation. To him every object is radiant—every cir- 
cumstance primitive, refracting in endless rays the relations of all sur- 
rounding or remote things to it. His soul, by its sympathetic and 
sensitive power, travels through the reticulated mesh-work of perpetual 
involution that characterises all nature; and by his powers of expres- 
sion he gives to those who have not these powers, the means of per- 
ceiving the divine harmony that pervades the infinite web of existence. 

So was it with Chatterton, whether in his rapt contemplations and 
communings with nature he wandered along the banks of the Severn, 
shut himself up in his little bare chamber, or communed with the dim 
monks of ancient times in the Gothic aisles of Redcliffe Church. 
Speght’s Chaucer—Old Deeds—Spenser’s Poems—An Illuminated 
Manuscript, were to him suggestive of all that was connected with 


them ; and his teeming fancy, echoing his sympathetic spirit, raised out 
of them visions of life and beauty. 


The edition is perfect in every way, containing numerous new peems— 
a collection of all that has been said by the illustrious writers who have 
valued the boy-poet—notes, judicious, and finely critical; and alto- 
gether a careful and elegant mode of printing and production, which 


must render it hereafter the standard one. To maintain our assertions 
we give a few extracts :— 


‘‘To gratify that class of readers who recognize in the study of man the proper 
and most ennobling study of their race, and who find a delight in examining into the 
darkest mysteries of the human heart, and exploring the most hidden springs of the 
human will, the present edition of Chatterton has been issued from the press. His 
fiery passions ; his premature yet manly intellect ; his plastic imagination ; his affec- 
tionate nature; his dark destiny; his perpetual struggles; his brief but glorious 
career, and the solemn agony and terrific grandeur of his death, render him at once 
a sublime study for the poet, and a,character of the most absorbing interest to the 
psychologist.” “ 

* * * * * » 

‘* A new Life of Chatterton, of a more comprehensive nature than any that has 
hitherto been published, has been prefixed to these volumes. We have endeavoured 
to supply the defects of preceding memoirs; and both public investigation and 
private correspondence have been rendered available in compiling the notices of his 
life. We are therefore moderately certain that, however future biographers may 
surpass us in a philosophical estimate of the creator of the Rowley Poems, or excel 
us in beauty and correctness of style, they will find it nearly impossible to adduce a 
new fact, or throw a clearer light on the external life of Thomas Chatterton,” 

* * * * * 

‘* Now, that in this small head of a tonsure-becapped charity-boy—barely in his 
tenth year—there should be already fermenting Rowley Poems, is a circumstance 
which our philosophers will find it hard to deal with; sufficiently probable, however, 
and a kind of ‘ psychological romance’ in its way. It is pretty well established, by 
the testimony of those who were likely to know something of the matter, that he 
had already commenced his preparations. 

‘*To many readers, there may savour something of offence in dwelling thus mi- 
nutely upon every circumstance of his early life. Let such persons remember that 
the biography of Chatterton is that of a boy,—that he died before most boys have 
acquired the knowledge of walking across a room with propriety,—and further, that 
this is no Walter Scott-life, or Burns-life, or even Byron-life—but a Chatterton- 
life. And again, that Chatterton was a boy—and a charity-boy.”’ 

* * * . * * 

‘¢ When we consider that he was now fifteen years of age, and that in less than 
three years more his career of existence was terminated, we begin to inquire where, 
and how, did he find time to produce the works which now bear his name? Let the 
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reader examine the contents of this volume. A goodly quantity even here, to say 
nothing of the quality : and this without taking into account a series of Prose Works 
of sufficient value to be reprinted ; and many poems, some of considerable length, 
but which are gone altogether, which perished with their author when he tore his 
manuscripts into fragments ; or have been since lost by the carelessness of persons 
into whose possession they fell. 

‘* That the greater part of his works were written during his stay with Mr. Lam- 
bert,—that the Creation, which will for ever confer immortality on his name, was 
consummated in these hours of leisure, of which, we have already intimated, many 
fell to his share, there is abundant evidence to prove. We are indeed entering upon 
his life in earnest, when we arrive at this period. The proud and lonely boy, with 
those bright flashing eyes of his, and that wild unearthly look, did not wander 
about the banks of the river, when he could snatch an hour for exercise, swinging his 
arms to and fro, and talking rapidly to himself, without an object. Those fits of 
sullenness and stupidity of which he kas been accused—of total abstraction from the 
all of the external world; those intervals of silence, when with difficulty he could be 
got to speak or make answer to an inquiry; when, by his sister’s testimony, ‘for 
days together he would say very little, and apparently by constraint ;’ when he 
would sit and weep for hours, no cause or motive assigned,—were nothing less than 
the agonies of the poet—as of the inspired Pythoness, labouring beneath the trans- 
mission of the divine afflatus, and the spirit of unwonted prophecy. 

‘*There was much to bear with in the life they were leading him, portioning him 
with vulgar, illiterate menials, and confining him to strict office hours, sending to 
and fro men servants and maid servants to watch his actions, and, if possible, detect 
him off his post. There was much to endure in the insolent brutality of his master, 
who, as Chatterton complained, ‘ was continually insulting him and making his 
life miserable ;’ tearing up and destroying his compositions, and annoying him 
with coarse and contemptuous allusions. But the ardour of the young poet was 
not so easily quenched,—of too obdurate and fierce a nature the spirit they meanly 
assailed. ‘The sleep of the eagle on the cliff-edge above the roar of cataracts, and 
in the heart of the thunder-cloud, is hushed and deep as that of the halcyon on the 
smooth and sunny main.’’’ 

- * + * * a 

‘¢ Even with the better class of persons with whom he occasionally mixed, he 
was not disposed to be over communicative. His mind was growing antique from 
the long contemplation of Rowley. His existence—only partially, and when he 
gave the reins to his satirical disposition—was of the eighteenth century,—other- 
whiles of the fifteenth; shrouded amongst dust and cobwebs, musty parchments and 
obliterated inscriptions, and his imagination haunted with visions of ghostly friars 
and trains of shaven monks pacing in sable stole the cloisters of St. J ohn's.” 

* * * * + 

‘‘ Three days before his death, when walking with a friend in St. Pancras’ church- 
yard, reading the epitaphs, he was so deep in thought as he walked on, that not 
perceiving a grave which was just dug, he fell into it; his friend, observing his 
situation, came to his assistance, and as he helped him out, told him, in a jocular 
manner, he was happy in beholding the resurrection of genius. Poor Chatterton 
smiled, and taking his companion by the arm, replied, ‘ My dear friend, I feel the 
sting of a speedy dissolution ; I have been at war with the grave for some time, and 
find it is not so easy to vanquish as I imagined; we can find an asylum from every 
creditor but that.’ 

‘ The hour had arrived: there was no hope, no help on earth—his prospects were. 
blighted, and his friends had forsaken or forgotten him. 


‘ Then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the earth in which he moved alone.’ 


‘The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service; wherefore he at once 
With indignation turned himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustained his soul 
In solitude.’ 


‘‘ These verses describe more forcibly and lucidly than we can do, the pain of 
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heart, the sense of loneliness, the utter prostration of spirit, and the indignant per- 
ception of wrong, of which Chatterton was the prey. It is not our intention to pro- 
fane the chamber of death, or to pourtray with unavailing and thankless minuteness 
the dark imaginings and mental convulsions of ‘the sleepless boy that perished in 
his pride.’ The fearful retrospect and the gloomy anticipation—the bitter thoughts, 
inflamed and exasperated by the knowledge of what he might have been, contrasted 
with the consciousness of what he was—the strong man bowed down by physical 
suffering—the failing of heart and flesh—the overwrought brain—the humiliation— 
the despair—the final madness—the solemn agony, and sublime death of the mar- 
tyred poet, are not to be coldly delineated in words, but are to be realized by the 
thinking and sympathetic heart alone.”’ 


MONTAIGNE.* 


The works of the lively, practical, and worldly Frenchman, produce 
a totally different effect on the mind to the dreamy visions of the 
half-starved boy-poet. By the last we are carried into contemplations 
sublime and awful; and eternity is placed dark and murky before us : 
in the former we are restored to the daylight, sunshiny world, and 
borne into all the excitements that nature and varied life can with its 
ever shifting movements elate or depress the heart of man. Montaigne 
was the very beau idéal of a man of the world. Gay, yet reflective. 
Lively, yet tender. Courageous and prudent. Learned, yet observant. 
Contemplative of the future, though keenly relishing the present. Life 
was to him a drama or a feast at which he was a conscious guest, 
ready to depart when the performance or the feast was over, and the 
cloth was drawn, but not the less ready therefore to enjoy the pleasant 
things presented to him. 

He may justly be considered as the father of the modern essayists, 
and the great progenitor of Magazine writers. And, like all originators, 
he stands almost unrivalled, notwithstanding a long list of illustrious 
names can be cited amongst his followers, even in our own country 
alone. Bacon, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Johnson, Colman, Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, (the nearest of any,) Washington Irving, 
Douglas Jerrold, and that long list of writers who have added so 
agreeably to our literature, and are known as the British Essayists and 
Magazine Contributors. 

The present edition of his works is as nearly perfect as possible. 
The name of Mr. Hazlitt was one of high promise. We expected to 
find in him that keen relish of his author, and full appreciation of his 
genius, that his hereditary connexion would seem to warrant, and we 
are not disappointed, indeed, most fully satisfied. Added to this, we 
have the scholarly acquirements and the patient industry requisite 
to the just fulfilment of the labour of duly editing so old and so excel- 
lent an author. No pains have been spared, but every thing done 


with an intensity that nothing but love could dictate, to render the 
edition complete. 











* The Complete Works of Michael De Montaigne ; comprising the Essays (trans- 
lated by Cotton) ; the Letters; the Journey into Germany and Italy; now first 
translated ; a Life, by the Editor; Notes from all the Commentators; the Critical 
Opinions of eminent Authors on Montaigne ; the Eloges of MM. Jay and Villemain ; 
a Bibliographical Notice of all the Editions; and copious Indexes. By William 
Hazlitt. London: John Templeman, 248, Regent Street. 1842. 
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With a modesty that is praiseworthy, Mr. Hazlitt has taken Cot- 
ton’s admirable and idiomatical translation as his foundation, carefully 
collating it with the best editions of the original, and correcting those 
errors which an imaginative translator like Cotton was peculiarly liable 
to fall into. 

Every thing that can be brought together to complete the subject is 
given in this edition. A short but comprehensive Life of the Editor. 
The critical opinions of the great writers both in France and England 
of the great essayist. A Bibliographical Notice of the editions of the 
Essays; and all the works of Montaigne that exist, being in addition 
to the Essays; a Journey into Italy, now translated by Mr. Hazlitt ; 
and a collection of letters. The whole is made complete by an ela- 
borate Index. 

In order to give an idea of the agreeable and easy style of Mr. 
Hazlitt, we give the following extract :— 


‘* During his life as a counsellor at Bordeaux, he seems to have made, probably 
on business connected with his office, frequent journeys to Paris and to the Court, 
where his conversational powers obtained for him the favour and patronage of Henry 
II., by whom he was appointed a gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber. From this 
monarch, also, according to Don de Vienne, he received the collar of the order of 
St. Michael, which, when young, he tells us, he had coveted above all things, it 
being at that time the utmost mark of honour among the French nobles, and rarely 
bestowed ; but at the time Montaigne received it, it had got into discredit. Pas- 
quier, his contemporary and personal friend, tells us, however, that this latter dis- 
tinction was conferred upon Montaigne by Charles IX. As to his fulfilment of his 
duties, his close intimacy with the Sieur de Pibrac and Paul de Foix, his coun- 
trymen and fellow-counsellors, and, above all, his familiar connexion with the 
Chancellor de |’ Hospital and De Thou, announce the high degree of confidence with 
which he was honoured, more especially as a magistrate representing the interests 
of an important town, at a period full of the most important events. It is quite 
clear that he was at different times consulted by men of a prominent position in that 
most troublous and intricate whirl of politics which then agitated France. The 
result for us is, that Montaigne knew mankind on many sides, and in the most dif- 
ferent classes. He was in a station to associate early with the highest ranks, even 
with kings, and of habits and a temper that smoothed his intercourse even with the 
lowest. He had learning to make him an apt companion for scholars; practical 
shrewdness and knowledge to procure him respect from the world; and the secure 
and easy circumstances which gave him perfect leisure to indulge his tastes and 
fancies, or to speculate upon those of others. But the most important event of his 
counsellor’s life at Bourdeaux, was the friendship which he there formed with Ste- 
phen de la Boétie, an affection which makes a streak of light in modern biography 
almost as beautiful as that left us by Lord Brook and Sir Philip Sydney. Our 
essayist and his friend esteemed, before they saw each other. La Boétie had 
written a little work, entitled ‘ De la Servitude Volontaire,’ in which Montaigne 
recognized sentiments congenial with his own, and which, indeed, bespeak a soul 
formed in the mould of classic times. Of Montaigne, La Boétie had also heard 
accounts, which made him eager to behold him, and at length they met at a large 
entertainment given by one of the magistrates of Bourdeaux. They saw and loved, 
and were thenceforward all in all to each other. The picture that Montaigne in his 
Essays draws of this friendship is in the highest degree beautiful and touching; nor 
does La Boétie’s idea of what is due to this sacred bond betwixt soul and soul, fall 
short of the grand perception which filled the exalted mind of his friend. In the 
treatise just named, its youthful author thus expresses himself on the subject :— 
‘ Friendship is a sacred name; it is a holy thing; it never arises but between good 
men; exists only by mutual esteem; supports itself not so much by services on 
either part as by goodness of life. That which makes one friend certain of the 
other, is the knowledge he has of his integrity. The sureties which he has for him 
are his good disposition, fidelity, and steadfastness. There cannot be friendship 
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where there is cruelty, where there is disloyalty, where there is injustice.’ Indeed, 
judging from the whole of this brief but admirable work, La Boétie, observes Mrs. 
Shelley, evidently deserved the high esteem in which Montaigne held him, though 
apparently very dissimilar from him in character. Boldness and vigour mark the 
thoughts and style; love of freedom, founded on a generous independence of soul, 
breathes in every line ; the bond between him and Montaigne rested on the integrity 
and lofty nature of their dispositions, on their talents, on the warmth of heart that 
distinguished both, and a fervid imagination, without which the affections seldom 
rise into enthusiasm. The friendship of Montaigne for this admirable person 
yielded only in force to his tenderness for his father, if even to that; for while, it 
is true, he speaks of his father, in several places of his Essays, with the highest 
veneration and love, to Friendship he dedicates one whole chapter, in which it is 
observable that his style rises and becomes as energetic as it is full of soul. Nor 
was this friendship, glowing and enthusiastic as it was, a passing effervescence. 
Nine years after the death of La Boétie,—whose calm and considerate last moments, 
Montaigne, in a letter to his father, has described in the most eloquent and touching 
manner,—he tells us: From the day that I lost him, I have only had a sorrowful 
and languishing life; and the very pleasures that present themselves to me, instead 
of administering any thing of consolation, double my affliction for his loss. We 
were halves throughout, and to that degree that, methinks, by out-living him, 
I defraud him of his part.’’ 


DIBDIN.* 


Perhaps Dibdin may be said to have been the most popular writer 
England ever has known. His productions certainly are not to be put 
on a level with those of Shakespeare and Milton, but they undoubtedly 
have been more widely diffused at one given period than even those of 
the former. Confined to no class, not even limited by the power of 
being able to read, these songs have been introduced to every class, and 
into every dwelling, from the hovel to the palace; over land and over 
sea. His popularity has been approached by no one but Dickens; and 
even that popular writer cannot have reached the universality of fame 
that the musical power of Dibdin conveys to every one, learned or 
unlearned. The totally ignorant can understand a song, and the pro- 
foundly learned enjoy it. 

In awarding genius to Dibdin, it can only be in a low sense of the 
word. His extraordinary facility of verse, his ready adaptation of the 
feelings and circumstances of the time, constitute his claim to this 
quality ; which must be here understood to represent a mode of utter- 
ance and aptitude for his particular pursuit, so much beyond that of 
others, that it elevated its possessor into that rarest rank of intellects. 

The present edition is exceedingly valuable, containing a vast number 
of songs never before collected, and at the same time bearing evidence 
of a very diligent and intelligent collation on the part of the Editor, 
which has evidently been a labour of Jove, as it is quite certain no merely 
pecuniary recompense could be sufficient inducement to wade through 
the innumerable dramas from which they are coliected. 

The music which is attached, and which gives great value to the 





* The Songs of Charles Dibdin, Chronologically arranged, with Notes, Historical, 
Biographical, and Critical; and the Music of the Best and most Popular Melodies, 
with New Piano-forte Accompaniments. To which is prefixed a Memoir of the 
Author, by George Hogarth, Esq. London: How and Parsons, Fleet-street. 
1842. 
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collection, has been superintended by Mr. Hogarth—a name that is 
a sufficient guarantee for its good taste and accuracy. 

The work itself is well worthy to be placed on the shelf with those 
other excellent editions that are putting within the reach of all grades 
the standard and expressive literature of the country. Dibdin stands 
well by Fielding, Smollett, Swift, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and the 
host of mighty writers that the enterprising spirit of modern publishers 
are thus disseminating. Dibdin has every right to be thus associated ; 
for, in addition to the claims his talents give him, his genuine English 
feeling, and the way in which he illustrates the sentiments and man- 
ners of his times, render it desirable he should be secured among our 
chosen writers. The changes that have taken place in the very mate- 
riel, and in the mode of manning our navy, may have reduced his 
direct influence in that manner; and it is doubtful now, if his songs 
are still circulated amongst “‘ our brave tars” as formerly; or, if so, 
whether there, as every where else, the sentiments are not greatly 


modified by the ‘¢ Progress of Steam,” both as applied to the paddle- 
wheel and the printing-press. 


The following is Mr. Hogarth’s abstract of Dibdin’s capacity :— 


‘** Dibdin united in his own person the characteristics of the bards of the olden 
time, He gave to the world, though the medium of his own recitations, his own 
poetry and his own music. In modern days he is absolutely without a parallel. 
Thomas Moore, ‘ the Bard of Erin,’ has clothed with beautiful poetry the national 
melodies of his country; but his own musical efforts have been few and feeble ; and, 
as a singer, he is known only in his own circle of private society. 

‘‘The Songs of Burns in Scotland, and of Beranger in France, have acted 
strongly onthe popular mind ; but it is only by their verses that these writers have 
distinguished themselves. Henry Carey had more of the bardish character than 
any other modern song-writer. He produced a multitude of songs—poetry as well 
as music; and some of them are exceedingly beautiful,—witness the well-known 
Sally in our Alley. But Carey, whether as a poet or a musician, cannot for a 
moment be placed in comparison with Dibdin. 

‘‘ The immense body of lyrical poetry which Dibdin produced is exceedingly 
various, not only in style and subject, but in quality. A good deal of it, hastily 
written for ephemeral pieces, brought out at minor theatres, partakes of the usual 
character of such productions. But even these, slight and careless as they are, con- 
tain many unexpected flashes of wit and humour, thoughts happily expressed, and 
allusions to the manners and occurrences of the time, which are sometimes very 
amusing, and are therefore not unworthy of notice, even at the present day; though 
it is not from them that any just estimate of Dibdin’s poetical powers is to be 
formed. For this purpose recourse must be had to the songs in his principal 
dramatic pieces, and in his Sans Souci Entertainments. These were produced by 
him when in the maturity and vigour of his powers, and in the full tide of his popu- 
larity ; and it is on them that he seems to have put forth the utmost strength of his 
genius. It was at this period that he wrote most of his Sea Songs—those immortal 
works which have not only raised him to a lofty place among the Poets of England, 
but have gained for him the high and honourable title of a benefactor to his 
country. 

‘* We cannot account for his predilection for nautical subjects by any occurrences 
in his life. He never was at sea; nor (excepting the circumstance of his having 
had a brother who was Captain of an Indiaman) does he appear to have had any 
particular intercourse with seafaring people. Yet he was well acquainted with the 
habits and manners of sailors ; thoroughly imbued with their peculiarities cf thought 
and feeling ; full of sympathy with all their notions, predilections, and prejudices ; 
and able to use their nautical phraseology with a correctness which (though it has 
been cavilled at by minute criticism) was quite satisfactory to themselves, as is 
proved by the universal acceptation of his sea-ditties by every branch and degree of 
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the nautical profession, from the Admiral of the Fleet to the Cabin-boy of a Mer- 
chantman. Hence Dibdin’s pictures of the sailor’s character, and the sailor’s life, 
though highly coloured and embellished, are true to reality in their essential features. 
The sailor is there, as he lives, in his courage, generosity, simplicity of heart, un- 
worldliness, warmth of affection, love of present enjoyment, and thoughtlessness of 
to-morrow. These features, it is true, are elevated, refined, and united with a 
delicacy of sentiment and firmness of principle, beyond what are met with in the 
realities of life. The faults of the sailor’s character, too, are there—his reckless 
profusion and proneness to intemperate revelry : but these, though deprived of their 
gross and degrading colours, are still so represented as to serve as beacons to be 
avoided. It is the embellished truth of Dibdin’s pictures which has made them act 
so powerfully on the class they represent. Were they coarse and literal copies, the 
originals would turn away in anger and disgust, from a looking-glass which reflected 
their deformities with so unpleasing a fidelity. Were they mere fancy-pieces, they 
would be neither understood nor cared for.”’ 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


Eacu season continues to bring more into repute the members of 
this Society ; there is an appearance of determination in the magnitude 
and intention of their contributions, predicative not only of success, 
but, in the course of no distant time, placing them above the older and 
long established Institution. In the works of Haghe, Topham and 
Jenkins, the superiority is already acknowledged. In landscape, 
marine, and architectural subjects, Fahey, Duncan, Youngman, 
Howse, and Maplestone, though full of promise and many excellences, 
cannot be considered equal to those who (to use the words of a great 
modern author) ‘‘ have walked arm in-arm with nature for threescore 
ears. 

The impolicy of that narrow-minded exclusiveness which forced into 
co-operation the founders of this Society must be now felt, to the 
chagrin and discomfiture of men who were obstinately blind to the 
signs of the times. To suppose that monopoly can live in the troubled 
sea of public clamour and general disapprobation, is as futile as to 
reckon upon an eternity in human existence. 

No. 106.—Christ’s Sermon: Henry Warren. ‘And he came 
down with them and stood in the plain, and the company of his dis- 
ciples, and a great multitude of people out of all Judea and Jerusalem, 
and from the sea coast of Tyre and Sidon, which came to hear him,” — 
Luke, vi. 17. This is a work of high merit, but still higher pretensions : 
the arrangement of a vast number of figures necessary to illustrate the 
text, is a difficult matter which the painter has cleverly conquered ; the 
national characteristics are forcibly depicted ; the desire to achieve this 
last peculiarity, we fear, has been the cause of hardness in each indi- 
vidual figure, and a want of unity in the whole: to have been perfectly 
successful, however, in so great an undertaking, would have secured 
a first situation for Mr. Warren in the list of historical painters. 
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On the opposite side the room is No. 306.—Jesus at the House of Simon 
the Pharisee: Epwarp CorsouLp. ‘ And he turned to the woman 
and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine 
house, thou gavest me no water for my feet; but she hath washed 
my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head.” This, 
though partly free from the faults in the last mentioned, has too academic 
and artificial an appearance ; there is also an effeminacy i in the counte- 
nance of the Saviour, probably intended for meekness, which is any- 
thing but satisfactory. 

No. 30.—Cromwell and Ireton intercepting a Letter of Charles the 
First: L. Hacue. Is as powerful a display of the means attached to 
water colours as in any drawing we ever recollect to have seen; the 
richness and transparency of the shadows are equal to a production 
in oil; we question whether it would not stand a challenge with the 
brilliancy of De Hooge, whose peculiar effect Mr. Haghe has adapted 
to the treatment of this subject. The settled purpose of Cromwell’s 
future policy is ably and truthfully delineated in his countenance.— 
No. 326.—Town Hall of Courtray, by the same, though a larger and 
more elaborate work, is not to our judgment so perfect an effort. 

No. 133.—Peace: Jos. J. Jenkins. Is a very superior work, in 
which a pathetic story is admirably told of the return of an old cam- 
paigner with the death-tidings to his comrade’s widow : we wish there 
had been a better choice in the models of the widow and family ; they 
are not the characters for the station of life in which the Artist has in- 
tended them,—they are individuals of a higher class dressed for the 
part, and that of the boy too theatrically so.—Not so in No. 90. F. W. 
Tornam., A subject from Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted Village.” —_In this 
drawing, which is as delightfully composed as it is executed, we have 
an assemblage of positive villagers—none of your Academy models, 
but the absolute truth; and as such the works of Mr. Topham will 
stand the test of the closest criticism, and rise into just admiration 
and value. 

We have not space herein to give that notice to many drawings of 
merit which it is our wish to do: consequently the works of Absolon 
and Dodgson, the marine subjects by Duncan and Robins, and the 
landscapes of Oliver Fahey and the different clever contributors, we 
shall endeavour to advert to in a future notice. 
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THE SMUGGLERS. 


(Continued from page 449.) 


“‘ But surely you can say whether you know of any other tubs 
besides the ones we've taken?—I do not ask for more, until your 
hunger is appeased ?” 

‘* Know of other tubs? Yes, that I do!—a precious dollop on them. 
But then, they’re not exactly in the way for you to get just now.” 

‘** You hear that, Mr. Lickspittle ?” said Captain Tunhead with a 
chuckling smile. ‘¢ Well, never mind, my friend, perhaps you may 
think better of it by and bye. I leave you for a time, to seek refresh- 
ment for myself; and then we both may take a clearer view of how it 
is Our interest to act.” 

‘* Ah! very like,” rejoined the Smuggler; ‘‘I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to find your eyes was opened after all!” The Captain left the 
Watchhouse, and retired to take his breakfast at a public house which 
stood in the vicinity, leaving Lickspittle to guard the treasures and the 
trophies of the night. 

The Captain’s treat soon smoked upon a table where the Smugglers 
sat; one of the Boatmen’s wives attending to their wants with that 
humanity and pity for misfortune, which in Woman’s heart appears 
implanted by the Deity! Everthreap perceived her motives at a 
glance ; and forthwith softened at this proof of unexpected kindness : 

‘¢ Your husband will not pay a share of this?” —he asked the woman 
anxiously, ere he began to eat. 

“OQ! no—the Captain bought it all himself—but if we had to pur- 
chase it, you should be welcome to a bit.” 

‘‘T thank you, Missis !—and I shan’t forget the Smuggler’s friend. 
Come, Sam,—let’s nip it up before the Captain comes to find we’ve 
sold him such a tidy dog.” The viands quickly disappeared before 
the sharpened appetite of vigorous health and long continued absti- 
nence, exposure, and exertion:—just as the latest morsel was en- 
gorged, the sapient founder of the feast again appearing at the door. 

Advancing with a smile, his every feature sharpened by intelligence 
and tact—a consciousness of having much achieved—and with a cun- 
ning exultation in his eye, which spoke reliance on his mental capa- 
bilities to fish out and avail himself of all he might elicit from the 
weaker mind he now intended to cajole. _His stiff, important swagger 
laid aside—the very pink of clumsy condescension, slobbering gra- 
ciousness, and booby artifice, the Captain took a chair, and simpering 
forth conciliation and regret, addressed himself to Everthreap. 

‘‘T hope they have procured whatever you desired, for such were my 
commands; but seeing you have done, except your grog—as time is 
precious, although with some reluctance to renew the subject, perhaps 
you will not now object to give me any little information which may 
not compromise yourself? 1 mean relating to the other goods you 
mentioned ; because, upon reflection, I can understand why you de- 
cline to give your proper name.” 
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512 The Smugglers. 


‘You're welcome to my name, Sir, any time!—my name is Harry 
Everthreap.” 

‘* Yes—yes, I see it clearly—very good—we will not differ on that 
head. But as regards the other tubs you stated that you knew of, 
‘not exactly in the way for us to get’—you know ?—why, it will save 
great trouble, (though I have received a hint respecting where they 
are,) if you point out the very spot. And pray remember, any service 
vou may render to the Revenue shall not be overlooked.” 

‘‘ But then you'll not be satisfied, supposing that I was to tell you 
where they are, without I shows them to you; and that’s what I can’t 
do.” 

“*O! yes, I shall be perfectly. Because I know you Smugglers 
are obliged to be particular; lest your companions should suspect 
that you have sold them, as they call it, to get off yourselves,” 

““ Ah! you’re a deep un! Who'd have thought there was such 
’cuteness in your chuckle head? But as I promised you, I sha’n’t be 
worser than my word. There’s lots of tubs at Cherbourg!’ The 
Smuggler drawled the latter sentence out, winking his little eye with 
queer intelligence ; and pointing o’er his shoulder with his thumb. 

Tunhead awhile was inarticulate from rage. ‘““O! O! my man, 
you think that you can trifle with me, do you? I'll soon convince you 
of the grand mistake your insolence implies. Mr. Lickspittle, you'll 
put that fellow into handcuffs now, and double iron him beside! The 
foulest crimes have been imputed to him; and the law requires that he 
should be secured, in such a way as makes escape impossible.”’ 

‘*There! I knowed you wouldn’t be contented, ’fore I told you on it. 
Where d’y’ think that I should hear of tubs, except at Cherbourg ?— 
when there’s no such thing brought over, since they’ve got a customer so 
wide awake as you to nibble us. But come, Sam, let’s be off; the Cap- 
tain don’t look half so smiling now, and when your company gets cross, 
I think it time to travel. Besides, it’s getting late, and our old women 
will be wondering where we are. Thankee sure, for us, Sir! I suppose 

ou’ll mind the boat and things, till we can send for them ?” 

-* What do you mean, you scoundrel ?” said the Captain; ‘‘ move at 
your peril, either of you! do you think you’ve got a fool to deal with ?” 

‘“‘ No, not a fool exactly,” answered Everthreap ; ‘‘ but what d’y’ 
want with me? Come, keep your hands off,” (to a Coast Guard, who 
approached him ;) “* I've stood it long enough ! and means to get my 
Lawyer just to speak to you about it—knocked up and down—and 
fired at—put in irons, and ill-used—and all for nothing !—What be 
’xoin’ to keep us here for, Sir?—you’ll burn your fingers if you do, I'll 
tell you that.” 

‘Fellow, I shall not condescend to speak to you again! Look at 
those tubs, they furnish you with all the answer necessary.” 

‘“Them tubs!—why how d’y’ mean them tubs? There’s nothing 
in they tubs, except salt water! Were’n’t we all day yesterday a-filling 
on them, Sam? sent outa purpose like, to get the water pure, for soak- 
ing of old Lady Tittletommy’s corns, what's just come down a-visiting at 
Mr. Feignfavor’s. Poor old soul! [ warrant she’s not had a wink of 
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sleep, all through your nonsense, Sir. Well, I’ll be blowed ! if you ar’n’t 
found out something fresh—d’y’ seize salt water now, as well as Gin?” 

‘Insolent villain! is it possible you think that this will pass with 
me? Why, don’t you see the tubs themselves convict you? D. B. 
means Double Brandy, that is—in each, enough to make a double quan- 
tity, when you have mixed and brought it down to Proof. My Lady 
Tittletommy’s corns, may prove a little troublesome, my Friend !”’ 

‘To one on us they will, I bet a Tanner! It’s altogether wonderful 
where you have learned somuch! Butdon’t you know, when we brings 
Spirits over, it is always marked 8. B. Spirits of Brandy—not D. B.— 
I should’n’t wonder if I couldn’t tell you what the D. B. means, better 
than you can guess, for all your cunningness.” 

‘* No doubt of it—but I shall not believe you, Mr. Trysail, notwith- 
standing you are thought a very clever man!’ 

‘* Why, certainly, it don’t require a Conjurer to know that D. B.”— 
here the Smuggler’s face assumed a strangely acetous grimace ;—‘“‘ that 
D. B. means Done Brown! But what’s the use of argufying ? I shall 
now be off, and you may shoot me if you like—but mind your hits, 
because I tells you quietly, there’s nothing but salt water in the tubs!” 

“Just such a face, drew Priam’s curtain at the dead of night !” 
Tunhead unconsciously turned pale, and started on his feet. There 
was that calm assurance, mixed with cunning and contempt, about 
the man, which startled and almost convinced him. He saw at once 
the possibility of such a trick, and feared to find it true. The perspi- 
ration stood upon his lip and forehead—his eyes looked wide and 
circular— the spooney leer of self-conceited art had vanished from 
his face; he seemed at once confused, incredulous, assured, and ap- 
prehensive. 

‘“‘ End this fellow’s foolery at once, by knocking out a bung!” the 
Captain faltered out at last, the words appearing to come forth but 
just in time to rescue him from actual strangulation—such his manifest 
annoyance and dismay. Everthreap looked on and grinned—a bung 
was started by the Boatman—the Captain’s finger was inserted in the 
tub, as likewise Everthreap’s an instant afterwards—the latter, as he 
raised it to his lips, bringing his thumb exactly opposite his nose, and 
then regarding Tunhead with a sidelong glance, ineffably provoking 
and grotesque. It was salt water only! Another, and another tried, 
with just the same result. At last the whole were open; and contained 
that element alone, unmixed and unpolluted. An apoplectic flush 
succeeded the cadaverous display on Captain Tunhead’s cheek, and 
turning furiously about, he seized the Smuggler by the throat. 

‘“‘T arrest you notwithstanding,—for murder and desertion! Secure 
this villain, Trysail—the man who shot the Captain of the ‘ Snake’— 
when serving as a Midshipman, jumped overboard—and ran !” 

The Smuggler by a violent effort, shook the Captain off; and then 
assuming a pugnacious attitude, observed : 

‘* Who do you call Trysail, Mr. Bumblegut? Mind, if you clap 
your hand on me again, I’ll just pitch into you! I’ve told you twenty 
times, my name is Harry Everthreap. And if you doubts it, why not 
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514 The Smugglers. 


send and ask of Ikey Drawtheblunt, what keeps the Public House 
they calls the Jolly Roger, just below ? Besides, there’s many of your 
men that knows my name—and as to Mr. Trysail, such a handsome 
man as he is, I’m sure he’d thank you very much for blessing of him 
with my squinny eye!” 

Tunhead became bewildered, for he knew the penalty attached to 
false imprisonment, especially when caused by over exercise of Custom 
House authority. He therefore thought it better to inquire, and soon 
convinced himself the man’s right name was Everthreap. The case 
was now too clear for any to mistake. He instantly directed both the 
men should be discharged, but ordered tubs and boat to be detained, 
until directions could be written for, and sent, respecting their disposal 
—bottling up his wrath, for future periods, when he knew it must be 
felt, and could not be resisted. 

Little need the facts elucidation. Trysail, suspecting it was possible 
his confidence had been abused, though not by whom, resolved on 
making a diversion, by landing fifty tubs of water at the Cove ; rightly 
concluding that, possessed of these, attention would be drawn from 
other spots, and all pursuit prevented. He had them therefore filled, 
and stowed at Cherbourg, ready for this purpose—well aware, that 
Everthreap would certainly be sent to give him information. This 
worthy emissary understood the plan at once in all its bearings; and 
volunteered the execution with avidity, being a kind of graceless 
humorist, well fitted to advance all mischievous intent. With natural 
ability, he soon descried the weaker points in Tunhead’s character— 
kept them all in play—and led him by the nose, until assured that 
Trysail must be long since safe, and far inland. This was indeed the 
case. Landing, and finding all the party down, the Tub-boat was 
unladen in a trice; and still kept making unmolested trips between 
their vessel and the spot, until the Smuggler’s Crop was all on shore. 
With studied regularity, and silent heed, the working Gang removed 
them, say about a mile, to carts which waited their arrival in the rear 
—each man suspending o’er his shoulder by their slings a brace of 
tubs, or two small packages, That point reached, all further caution 
ceased—the roads were clear and open everywhere ; their object was 
attained! The Grog was broached—jest, gibe, and song prevailed 
awhile, disquieting the night’s solemnity—at last, the carts moved on ; 
and with three hearty cheers the welkin rang, a burst of boisterous 
triumph and acclaim, their parting shout of joyous salutation ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
YOUNG LOVE’S DREAM. 


O’er throbbing hearts, and beaming eyes, 
The rosy God commenced his reign, 
And told, in deep ambrosial sighs, 
Love’s mingled ecstacy and pain: 
Ah! not the sweet seraphic strain 
Of youthful joy, and soft desire ; 
But Sixty’s slobbering efforts vain 

To fumble up a fire ! 
This tender wretch was hent to please, 
Despite his years and foxy wig; 
Whilst frisky Ladies sought to tease 
Their nicknamed fool—the sapient Pig. 


JaRLY in the day on which Trysail was expected, and did land at 
night, an important visiter arrived at Rungoods House, in the person 
of Lady Teasel Tittletommy ; whose husband, a manufacturer of woollen 
cloth, after marrying his servant, was Knighted upon suggesting some 
important improvements in the form of pincushions, and presenting an 
address. This flower of Knighthood, golden spurs, and crested 
helm, having whilom slumbered with his fathers—if such he had? 
the widow carried an appendage to her name, with equal grace and 
somewhat similar results, to those which wait upon the dignified cur- 
vetting and display of some unhappy cur, careering with a kettle at its 
tail, the sport and victim of surrounding fools. Her Ladyship—the 
title here was redolent of all beatitude—not the legitimate respect and 
deference that properly await on rank and station, fittingly allied to 
virtue, honour, and attainments—but that subserviency and slavish 
awe with which the dunghill-sprung, to use a homely simile, are ever 
prone to worship e’en the semblance of nobility ; a great characteristic 
brand—mark of the beast, more properly defined—inherent and _ per- 
taining to their caste. The Rector led the van in this respect, as might 
have been expected, reflecting all the sycophantic phases he exacted 
from Treadlightly, with but a different consciousness of wealth, which 
threw an awkwardly presuming air round all he did or said; a man of 
talent only in the darker traits of guile and villany—a weak, egregious, 
vapouring fool, in every thing pertaining to display, or savouring of 
beggarly pretension. | 

‘‘T hope your Ladyship, in general health, is all that we can wish ; 
and that you do not suffer from your present effort to oblige us, by 
making such a journey ?” 

‘* Why, pretty well, 1 thank you, although I’ve lately had some 
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tightish touches of the rhumatiz; but then I knew, if I was not to 
come, poor Mrs. Feignfavor would sure to think I was a-slighting of 
her. And in my sitivation, | do assure you, 1 am forced to be un- 
common cicumspect not to offend the lower classes, who thinks so 
much of any notice that we takes of them.’’ Lady Teasel Tittle- 
tommy was a ponderous member of the Aristocracy ; some twenty 
stone of flabby dignity—in figure not unlike an animated porter butt, 
tilted on end, whereon appeared as apex, a red, round, fiery-looking, 
brandy-blazoned countenance, and _ kidney-coloured nose, which 
seemed to nod and tremble o'er her puckered mouth, as if it meditated 
an escape within the tempting orifice. 

Feignfavor had large pecuniary expectations from this quarter, and 
therefore swallowed her allusion to the lower classes with some com- 
placency; but not so Mrs. Feignfavor, who, better educated, and with- 
al, a very mighty personage herself, replied with some asperity— 

‘* You really do me too much honour—weighty as must be the favour 
which your presence yields at any time, the lower classes, probably, 
would better understand its nature and expression than myself.”’ 

The Rector was on tenter-hooks, and therefore hastened to divert 
attention from the sneer. ‘‘ Your Ladyship will allow me to assist 
you to uncloak, and offer you a chair?” The blubber Queen assented 
with a look of petulant uncertainty. ‘‘ Your Ladyship,” continued 
Feignfavor, reiterating the term with that pertinacious frequency which 
in itself supplied a proof, were any wanting, of his footman origin— 
“Your Ladyship will likewise take some slight refreshment after your 
fatigue; and, perhaps, permit me to suggest a little of the nice white 
cordial brandy, which you used to say had not its equal anywhere ?” 

‘‘ Thank you—although there’s some as quite forgets themselves at 
times, I sha’n’t make any difference to you; nor yet perhaps in making 
of my will! That smuggled Brandy, which you told me was brought 
over a purpose for yourself, is very good indeed, and acts upon me like 
a me-di-cine: so, if you please, I'll take my little drops—else I shall 
have the vind.” 

‘* Hush, hush! my Lady, not a word of smuggling now—the thing 
is quite abolished! There are new laws in force upon the subject, and 
as a Magistrate, | must put down all future efforts of the kind.” 

‘* Put down indeed, why what be talking of ? you’ve been a magis- 
trate this pretty many years, and always winked at it. Poor Bloods! 
no friend of mine shall harrast them—nor they, as thinks to share my 
substance, I can promise you. Just see what interest you have paid 
me, on the sums you sometimes lent them upon my account; good 
honest fellers that they are! besides the little presents 1 have had, or 
silks, and gloves, and tea? Come, don’t be making of me angry, of 
perhaps I sha’n’t stop long, although I’ve come so far a-purpose to oblige 

ou!” 

‘“¢ Your Ladyship is quite aware, your wishes are my laws; but let me 
tell you, whilst the servants are away, it must be differently done. 
There is a Captain visits here at times, a stupid, dunder-headed man, 
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who has a large armed force at his command, now stationed on the 
coast. Their coming has endangered all our friends, and stopped out 
every chance of profitable smuggling. I therefore thought it better to 
invite him here, in case of accident, and likewise to make sure of blind- 
ing him at any time, by keeping him at parties late at night, whenever 
we might think it necessary. Now, notwithstanding I am pretty cer- 
tain—blockhead as he is!—that with a little management, he might 
be made to take an interest with us; if we can do the thing at less ex- 
pense, and laugh at him besides, why all the better? Your Ladyship, 
I’m sure, will relish such a joke, particularly when I say to you, that our 
gay Captain—somewhere close to sixty —thinks himself a lady-killer of 
the highest class ; and has been making tender faces at a youthful friend 
of ours, with such effect as nearly to annihilate the girl with laughing 
at his foolery. Mrs. Feignfavor can best explain the progress of his 
passion—for I understand, she is the confidant—a medium of communi- 
cation—and the friend who sighs, with sympathetic feeling, o’er their 
mutual love. May I request, with such an end in view, your Lady- 
ship will cautiously avoid all mention of what formerly was done, 
(whenever we may have the Captain here,) until we find his real inten- 
tions out ; and ascertain if he is worth the purchasing —or may be safely 
fooled, and trifled with, as I indeed believe!’ 

Lady Tittletommy had attained the age, when scandal lends a 
piquancy and zest to every other joy. She likewise held in dread the 
sneer of Mrs. Feignfavor, although in many cases scarcely understood. 
And, as the Rector’s bait was artfully devised to catch her morbid 
curiosity, she softened down the terrors of her brow, and grunting out 
the remnants of her wrath, on laying down the glass—whose liquid 
balm, her Ladyship averred, ‘‘ had warmed the cockles of her heart—”’ 
a milder look was glanced at Mrs. Feignfavor, who now repented her 
precipitance, and wished to make amends. The Rector, seeing all 
things in an amicable train, excused himself upon the plea of writing 
out his sermon for the following day, and left the ladies to discuss the 
subject he had broached. 

“« Yes, really, Tittletommy,” said Mrs. Feignfavor, with that em- 
barrassment which shows a consciousness of having something to atone 
for ; ‘‘ when you have seen this sapient Toby, (as they called the Pig ex- 
hibited at Fairs,) no doubt, first cousin to our splendid specimen, I feel 
convinced you would not miss the sight for twenty journeys. Sucha 
natural curiosity in every way, a perfect fountain of the softest tears, 
which, issuing from a hard and flinty face, may well remind us of a 
miracle—the waters flowing from a rock! Or just conceive, your senti- 
mental, toothless, Grandpapa, sobbing forth vows of love and constancy, 
to sweet sixteen— yearning at heart upon a ‘ tender lamb,’ ‘a budding 

cowslip,’ and an “early rose,’ for such the least enchanting of his terms 
—and laugh you must, to see a bacon hog, roasting and frizzling ’neath 
the gentle heat of love’s bewitching fire ! . 

‘‘ Ah! tell me something plainer, that’s a dear; for when you runs 

on so, it sounds to me just like the buzzing of a Dumbledore, ‘from out 
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aempty pot. Why, who’s the girl as he goes after, and that lets him 
talk to her in such a way? When I was young, I should have been 
ashamed to listen to such things.”’ 

‘* And well you might, indeed ! but times are strangely altered. Yet, 
between ourselves, except in age, there’s nothing strange in their asso- 
ciation; ‘ Birds of a feather,’ as you often say, ‘find out their proper 
mates.’”” 

‘¢ So, then, you minds my sayings, do you? well, that shows more 
grace than ever I expected, and tells you ben’t entirely bad ! perhaps, 
it may not be the worser for you in the end. But what girl is it as 
goes gandering about with such a ‘nation scar-ri-crow ?” 

‘** You could not guess, unless I told—although, perhaps, it may not 
be the cause of much surprise. I mean young Bloomington; but as I 
said before, except in age, there can be no disparity ; because the Cap 
tain is a low-born, vulgar man, whose rank may be attributed to chance 
alone, and favourable circumstances—whilst every body knows, the 
Lady’s father, with his bull-dog face, and bellman’s bellow, is a sorry 
cur of like descent ; whom e’en the very vulgar have decried, as some- 
thing coarsely proud, and christened, with an apt allusion to his rise, 
the Birmingham—no, what is it? the Brummagem Nabob !” 

‘“* And nothing to be wondered at, for where there’s money only, as 
my poor dear husband used to say,” replied her Ladyship, “ such 
mushroom gentry never can be looked upon as proper Gentlefolks. 
We've got a ’Torney, in our neighbourhood, as acts my agent some- 
times, a very clever man, who always says to me, says he; ‘ My Lady 
Tittletommy, rank is every thing—money, indeed, has comforts in its 
power—but rank alone, and title such as your Ladyship enjoys, gives 
weight, restinction, consequence and power!’ ”’ 

‘‘ No doubt a very proper satellite to such a luminary. How oddly 
human nature overlooks, forgets, and stigmatizes, all its own most 
obvious deficiencies, and palpable defects ;” thought Mrs. Feignfavor. 
‘“« Yet positively it is half my fault,” she said aloud, “ that this affair 
has reached its present pitch. At first the girl was seriously annoyed, 
and somewhat diffident; but when I pointed out the never-ending 
source of great amusement which we might elicit from the elephant’s 
distress, his awkward tenderness, and blubbering sensibility, she 

yielded to my wishes, lent him some encouragement, and now the 
doting fool—men surely are the strangest animals !—believes the girl 
is very fond of him; awaiting but an opportunity to throw herself and 
fortune into his arms !—But is not that most singular,” proceeded Mrs. 
Feignfavor, looking through the window as she spoke; ‘ there is the 
girl herself, accompanied by Armprude. Now, some aver she’s pretty— 
for myself, I never did admire a full blown Peony ; but then her milk- 
maid look, and florid face, are very probably inherited—derived from 
former practice at the cow, among her ancestry. A sort of heirloom in 
the family, who trace their origin, I’m credibly informed, to some fair 
Cinderella, who produced the present red-faced, butcher-like, and 
fiery representative of all the Bloomingtons—our gentle Juliet’s very 
rich and most accomplished father.”’ 
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‘¢ A forward Chit, indeed, to have the men a-caterwauling after her 
already ; I cannot for the life of me suppose, what she can be a think- 
ing on? Ah! wheu I was young, people knowed what was what— 
and so did you, my dear! But then, you was a little in a hurry after 
all,—but never mind, it turned out very well; and so the leastest said,’s 
the soonest mended.” Tittletommy’s face, on making this remark, 
assumed a preternatural intelligence—whilst Mrs. Feignfavor looked 
irritated, flushed, uneasy, and abashed. The opportune arrival of her 
visiters, however, Miss Bouncer Bloomington, and Artley Armprude, 
enabled her to conquer her chagrin, and change the subject of discus- 
sion, which evidently was not one wherein she much delighted. 

‘‘ Give me leave, my dearest Bouncer, to afford you an agreeable 
surprise, in stating Lady Tittletommy has arrived,” said Mrs. Feign- 
favor to Bloomington. ‘‘ Armprude, for you her Ladyship has kindly 
made affectionate inquiry—as well as for her absent friends, my lovely 
Bouncer’s excellent, esteemed, and amiable parents. How are they, 
dearest? When I saw them last, Mamma looked any thing but well 
—and dear Papa peculiarly delicate. I do sincerely hope my manly, 
kind, inestimable friend, takes greater care than formerly, not to in- 
crease by rashness, want of care, exposure, or fatigue, the vast uneasi- 
ness we all must suffer as regards his general health?” 

‘¢ | thank your kind solicitude,” replied Miss Bloomington, ‘ they 
both are pretty well.” After the customary civilities, anxious hopes, 
and tender fears, (alike in value and sincerity,) had passed between all 
parties, Mrs. Feignfavor proceeded— 

‘« But how is it, my love, that you have ventured out, unguarded and 
alone? Feared you not, yon desperate Knight, enamoured of a flower 
outblushing e’en the rose, might seek to rend it from its parent stem to 
blossom near his heart? Temerity, we know, was still the Beauty’s 
attribute—but seriously there is some risk, when thus perfection walks 
unconsciously along the slippery paths of admiration.”’ (Internally.) 
‘* The horrid, blowsy wretch, I really think, imagines all the world dis- 
tracted and enchanted by her charms.” 

Armprude was on the watch, to glorify the would-be wit, on whose 
substantial fare she daily dieted; her laudatory Peean therefore was dis- 
charged, despite her silent assiduities to Lady Tittletommy: ‘‘ Dear 
Mrs. Feignfavor, how very clever—how felicitous. He! He!” 

‘‘ I’m almost glad you name the subject,” said Miss Bloomington, 
‘‘ for that has principally moved me to come over, to solicit your 
advice. Do you know, I now am actually afraid Papa may find it 
out ; and what the consequences then would be, I tremble to consider : 
—but Lady Tittletommy being here, and you engaged, I’ll take some 
other opportunity of entering on the facts.” 

‘‘ No, sweetest, pray proceed! Dear Tittletommy is too greatly 
valued as our mutual friend, for me to have withheld from her our 
Belle Alliance, and most happy stratagem. I’m sure she will be grati-. 
fied to hear how progresses the plot ?” 

‘¢©Q! yes, I likes to hear all such Tomfooleries, if so be, you keeps 
within the mark. But, then, ’tis ticklish work a playing sweetheart- 
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ing—there’s some gets catched, before they is aware of it!’ And Lady 
Tittletommy once more looked “ unutterable things’ at Mrs, Feign- 
favor. 

‘Then you are in possession of the facts, and no doubt blame me 
seriously. Let me, however, add, this folly has not passed unpunished ; 
for yesterday I suffered more than I can well describe.” 

‘* But how, my love?” asked Mrs. Feignfavor, anxious to evade the 
scrutinizing, quietly malicious, and triumphant glance, of Lady Tittle- 
tommy. 

‘‘Papa asked Captain Tunhead up to dine, and he contrived to 
seat himself as close to me as possible. I will not name the persecu- 
tion I endured from his most odious attentions—that might have 
passed; but then his tender glances every time he thought himself 
unnoticed—his breathing on my plate, and in my face, a noisome sigh 
whenever opportunity allowed ; and sometimes even at the risk of being 
seen, were quite insufferable. Worse than all, he had a note he wanted 
to convey to me; and first, he gently twitched my sleeve, then gave a 
harder pull, the awkward booby! just after Pa had bowed to me for 
wine, which nearly threw the glass upon the floor, and quite destroyed 
my dress. This was my narrowest escape ; and even now I tremble to 
reflect upon the look Papa assumed. You know his fiery disposition ? 
Had I not said, the lace upon my sleeve had caught the Captain’s but- 
ton as he handed me the wine, I really cannot say what vent his anger 
might have found.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! dear girl, you have indeed encountered quite a lover- 
like dilemma,” said Mrs. Feignfavor, amid a general smile. 

‘Ts it to be credited, e’en after this,’ proceeded Bloomington,” the 
wretch would persevere ; trying by every clumsy means to make me 
understand, that which a very idiot could not fail to comprehend ?— 
scuffing about beneath the table with his feet—soiling my stocking 
with his nasty shoe—and almost squeezing off my little toe with his 
great ugly hoof; conceiving that I did not notice him, because I was 
obliged to show a martyr-like serenity of countenance, despite the tor- 
ture I endured. At last, from sheer despair, and painful apprehension 
of discovery, I was obliged, perceiving that he had the note just hid- 
den by his cuff, to drop my handkerchief upon the floor; of which he 
certainly availed himself, considering what a bear the creature is, with 
some adroitness; and I got it from him, trembling so much I must 
have been observed, had not attention been diverted at the time by 
placing the dessert.” 

‘« How very excellently managed! why, my love, affection’s self 
could not have hit upon a happier expedient. But, have you brought 


the note? I do so long to see the last effusion of his tenderness, 
fraught as the others are with all that passion can depict, or wretch- 
edness deplore !”’ 

“Yes, here it is,’ handing Mrs. Feignfavor a note; ‘an elegant 
production to have caused such danger and distress—a most ridiculous 
old Ape!” 


‘‘T am to read it out, of course, pro bono publico? Dear Girl, this 
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is delightful! who now shall say, the days of love and chivalry are 
past?” Reads :— 

‘‘ My dearest dear, my loveliest angelic sweetest Maid, how shall I 
tell the tortures of a heart, which beats for you alone? Bright jewel of 
my soul, O! could you see me weeping in my loneliness, that snow-like 
bosom never could endure to witness pangs it might so soon relieve by 
but a show of tender sensibility. Loved rosebud of my breast’s most pure 
emotions, wherefore do you spurn my earnest prayer, to meet me in the 
grounds, that I may hear my fate, be what it may, from those enchant- 
ing lips, formed but to speak of hope, and ecstasy, and love? O! listen 
to my prayer, divine, seraphic Deity-—and pierce my heart with grati- 
tude, as you have done with love! You condescend, my charming 
creature, to admire the verses of your love-sick Tunny :—I feel their 
value is derived but from their tenderness; and know, sweet source of 
all my joys and cares, your approbation is the only wreath your Poet 
can desire. Dear, guileless Lambkin of my soul, and empress of my 
heart! can I presume to say, I have composed a sweet effusion of my 
love, which I intend to have engraven on a bracelet, and offered to my 
Queen ; trusting I may likewise hear it warbled, in some blissful moment, 
by that voice divine? I have embalmed it in my tears; and when 1 
think, this paper may perhaps be treasured in your bosom, near your 
heart, I kiss it o’er and o’er, hoping my spirit may remain upon the 
spots, in trembling expectation, till your coral lips, perchance, may sip 
them off, in pity to your swain. The spirit of my heart is hovering 
near, dear girl, and watching for the bliss :—and thus I wake the lyre, 
to tenderness and thee— 


You are the sweetest, fairest flower, 
That ever bloomed upon a Pot ; 
When this you see, in any hour, 
Forget me not—forget me not! 


The world may think me rude and rough, 
But love for you my heart has got ; 
Your Tunny’s bosom is not tough, 
Forget me not—forget me not ! 

‘¢ Affection surely cannot wish for more, and, blinded by my tears, I 
hasten to conclude—entreating, nay, beseeching, my beloved, to 
write to me, and say, when I may hope to see her! Adieu, fair 
floweret, fitted to adorn a faithful, tender, and confiding breast. My 
heart is bleeding at your feet. O! pity and forgive—O! rescue, soothe, 
and save, my charming, cherished, kind, and adorable friend—your 
faithful, broken-hearted, wretched, weeping, tortured, and distracted 
Tunny.” : 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Inimitable—it is too good! Quote this, my love,” 
said Mrs. Feignfavor, ‘‘ should any ever doubt the potency of charms, 
which thus could change a veritable Orson, to a Valentine!” 

“¢ Well, say what you like, it is a very loving letter,” interposed her 
Ladyship ; ‘‘ and then such tender werses. Dearee me! it puts me so 
in mind of those that poor Sir Tease] used to write, when first he was 
a-courting me ; and I have cried about for hours together. Let me see, 
one little piece was nearly quite the same.— 
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‘ Dear Maid, you’re like a dripping dish, 
Quite full of tempting gravy ; 
So like a Cat, as longs for fish, 
I’m ’termined for to have’e !’ 

‘* A rose—no—bless me! if I don’t forget the next—about a red, 
red rosebud, and forget me not. Poor dear old Creter, how | pities 
him, though you may laugh, if he has only felt such misery as me ! 
But I must go and take a little rest; so if Miss Armprude will just 
help me up, I'll leave you friends together for a bit.” 

Her Ladyship retired—and after having shown a vast solicitude, with 
much commiseration, and expressed distress, at witnessing her pains, the 
Lady of the house assailed her quondam friend, when scarcely out of sight, 
in terms of bitterest irony and hate—exhausting on her person, man- 
ners, ignorance, and life, no common powers of dark vituperation. Glance 
down the general vista of the world, and say, amid the phantoms who 
exhibit their ‘‘ fantastic tricks” upon the passing scene, if even one 
dare mention to his friend, opinions whilom privately expressed— 
much less reveal, all he has thought, suspected, or desired ? There ever 
lurks within the breast, no matter how kept down, refined, or mitigated, 
by interest, education, or humanity, a latent bias to depreciation—a 
secret joy at others’ ill success; occasionally chastened and repressed, 
by better feelings; but a weed of rank luxuriance in a kindred soil, 
that teeming hotbed of deception, and iniquity, the filthy confines 
of an evil heart ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE HOMICIDE. 


Fell wretch, that o’er the threatening steep, 
A helpless woman struggling cast ; 

’Neath muttered curses, fiercely deep, 

A lowering sky, and boisterous blast : 

O! might this frail memorial last, 

To hold up crime to future shame ; 
Disgrace should rear a beacon vast, 

To blast—and blazon forth thy name ! 
Damned to a loathed and monstrous fame, 
All other crime shall stand absolved ; 

And deem Pollution’s self can frame 

No Monster—equally involved, 

In deeds, which guilt may well despise, 

If viewed through manhood’s kindling eyes ! 


Feicnravor had striven to restrain himself; but felt that Lady Tittle- 
tommy’s coming at the present time, placed new and dangerous diffi- 
culties in his path. Once more alone, the subject occupied his thoughts, 
and swayed by different passions and desires alternately, their compli- 
cated influence aroused no common tumult in his mind. 

‘* Vexatious, that this woman should be here, just when a chance 
had shown itself, so greatly coveted, to rid myself of one whose being 
still endangers my existence—for what is wealth, if coupled with per- 
petual disquietude ? I care not for the rest !—e’en at the very worst, 
I lent them money to pursue a lawless calling, seeking as their Pastor to 
alleviate their wants, and weakly urged by sheer humanity, (when but 
a youth) to countenance an evil in the hope that good might be elicited. 
Thus far the account is balanced with mankind ; at least, there’s nothing 
more set forth than pardonable culpability :—but whilst this Trysail 
lives, I totter with a halter round my neck, upon the scaffold’s brink ; 
an accessary, even after such an act, being quite as deeply implicated as 
the principal!’ And am I fool enough to counterpoise—unnumbered 
thousands though there are—against a danger imminently great? The 
thing is madness!—Yet, could this stumbling block be pushed aside, 
the Clothier’s musty guineas might assuage the cravings of a Miser’s 
appetence. 

‘“* To-night may crown my hopes—nay leave a chance, of both my 
wishes’ consummation. Howl on, terrific storm, your lusty lungs, fit 
ministers of wrath, are wafting here the villain to the snare. O! that 
this heart’s intensity of hate could cloak its vengeful impulse in your 
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blast; then, then, no tardy hand, no halting, hesitating, feeble fool, 
should have the power of torturing by suspense—perhaps of disappoint- 
ing me! Let me consider well—I know they will be here—the ‘ game’s 
afoot !’ already are assembled in the town the usual parties, both to 
work—and fight if necessary. Who knows, the Coast Guard may be 
foiled—their foes are numerous, resolute, and armed? But yet, it 
scarcely can be possible, so very close above the spot where Trysail 
needs must land, that they should fai! to kill, or wound him mortally. 
And if the Naval dolt, their bright Commanding Officer, who talks so 
much about resistances, and all the law requires, does happen to re- 
ceive some Smuggler’s bullet through his skull, so much the better—a 
Calf’s head dished, in such a way, is honoured by his class, and has 
attained its only province of utility! The doting, drivelling Ass, 
must give advice, and think, and have his scruples—he cannot fire, 
indeed, until assailed—his conscience is alarmed? Ah! Ah! my friend, 
sits the wind there? you want me to speak out, to show the quid pro 
quo, in some less questionable shape—for whoso loudly vaunts his 
purity of conscience, means always to propound the article for sale! 
But wait awhile, experience on that head is somewhat dearly bought ; 
no more accomplices for me, to harass with extortionate demands and 
dangers of betrayal! I'll put him in the path; but having done so, 
thence he travels by himself. The blockhead, either could or would 
not understand me; and as a wheeling cock oft strikes a dangerous 
blow, should fortune rid me of the pair, the loss of even both could be 
endured—a dispensation fraught with mercy on the whole, and which, 
in sooth, might be considered, with all due humility, ‘ a blessing in 
disguise.’ ”’ 

Treadlightly’s timid tap, and stealthy creeping footsteps, now an- 
nounced, the Mail had just arrived; the most important of the Curate’s 
duties being to fulfil the onerous and creditable part of a perambu- 
lating letter-bag. A momentary glance sufficed to show the whole 
were unimportant ; and the Rector turned to hear the usual budget of 
intelligence ;—all that, in fact, an idle curiosity could glean, malice and 
detraction coin, or impudence and artifice elicit, respecting every thing 
which passed within the limits of the town. One statement seemed, 
however, to arouse attention, anger, and anxiety, not altogether void of 
apprehension. 

‘‘ T likewise heard,” the sycophant rehearsed, ‘* that Doctor Veri- 
tatis has received within his house, Old Grummet’s half-starved, trol- 
loping, and dirty daughter; feeds and clothes her well, whilst Mrs. 
Veritatis foolishly believes his object is benevolence alone—forgetting, 
that when decently attired, the girl has youth and beauty on her side ; 
—but every other person seems to comprehend distinctly, what the 
Doctor is about!” 

‘‘ Ay! what? has Veritatis dared to interfere with such a wretch as 
that ?—disgrace himself so publicly? Good Heavens! when e’en thy 
Ministers commit themselves by such enormities, why seek we other 
causes for the spread of vice and immorality? An unclean beast, in- 
continent and foul, decked in the spotless vesture of the Saints :—how 
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need we deprecate the coming wrath, so marvellously tempted and 
defied! Yet this shall not be tolerated. My erring Brother I must 
first endeavour to reclaim, and therefore will sit down and write to 
him—urging, that straightway he cast forth the leprous, horrible, and 
damning source of this most dread iniquity. Perhaps it may awaken 
and reform ;—if not, exclusion hence—from all and every intercourse, 
with those who value or regard my wishes, friendship, or commands, 
must follow instantly ; because, to countenance a monster of the kind, 
would be to share his turpitude and crimes!” Treadlightly saw his 
absence was desired, and therefore left the room—his office being like- 
wise to report, to Mrs. Feignfavor, the scandal and the gossip of the 
lace. 

’ Night came, and with it brought an increase of anxiety and dread, 
until the Rector, quite unable to control his agonised impatience for 
intelligence, resolved to ascertain how matters stood himself. This he 
effected privily, or rather with the knowledge only of the man who 
brought his horse; having, as soon as dinner was removed, again 
ostensibly retired to pious meditations. The powerful animal bestrode, 
appeared instinctively to take the turn which led to Rockfast Bay ; 
and once upon the Heath, despite the darkness, dashed across the 
Moor in gallant style, the rider's seat maintained with all that easy 
firmness which bespeaks a bold and cultivated horsemanship. Just as 
the ocean’s verge shone dimly visible to Feignfavor, above the darker 
line cut by the edges of the cliff upon the lowering sky, the first red 
fireball was discharged; and thus confirmed in his anticipations, the 
Rector sought a nearer view of all that might occur—revenge inciting 
his impatience, whilst malignity lent energy to both. 

Dismounting at the mound, which marked the pathway down into 
the Cove, he tied his horse’s bridle to a stump; thence cautiously ad- 
vancing towards the precipice’s brink to gain a prospect of the beach 
below ; and whilst reclining, half way over it, in obvious trepidation, the 
signal fire burst forth with startling violence, so close beneath the spot 
he occupied, as almost to encircle him with fire. Aware that this im- 
plied the Coast Guard were discovered, he jumped upon his feet in- 
tending to retire—but ere his vision was sufficiently restored, after the 
brilliant glare, to show the proper path ; a female figure suddenly arose, 
he almost thought from out the solid earth, and stood beside him on 
the dangerous promontory. 

A moment served them both for recognition. Old Mary first reco- 
vered her affright, and riveting on Feignfavor her fierce, grey, sparkling 
eyes, she muttered in a strange discordant tone some bitter maledic- 
tion, of which the following words alone could be distinguished :—‘‘ The 
snake may crawl too near the fire at last, and waste his venom biting 
at a file!” 

‘< Do you mean that to me, you despicable, foul-mouthed, wretched 
harridan ?”’ retorted Feignfavor—a look of savagely ferocious ire lend- 
ing his corpse-like countenance a paler hue, and lighting up a Fiend’s 
malevolence and power within the withering hatred of his scowl. 

‘¢ Who else is here, to wear the cap that seems to fit so well?” said 
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Mary pointedly; “your friends are all below, but they are only acting 
as they ought. It is the lurching hound, that licks the hand he means 
to tear in pieces, who deserves a halter for his pains: and mind, if I 
don’t let a certain person know your dirty tricks—and being here at 
night to sell the blood of others, to conceal the blood which cries for 
vengeance on your head! I heard you in the Mill, the other night; 
when, as you said, ‘ the very walls might evidence against you!’ ” 

‘‘Ah! is it so? Then seek the Hell you’ve merited before; and 
there await the coming of your friend!’ The words seemed ground 
between his gnashing teeth, as fiercely springing on the hapless wretch, 
the villain seized his victim by the throat; a vice-like gripe, preventing 
all alarm, in truth compressing it to actual strangulation. ‘The strug- 
gle was severe, though almost momentary ; the dying woman by con- 
vulsive throes, and frantic, agonising, fitlike efforts—striving to escape 
—to keep away, from the stupendous chasm which yawned in darkling 
horror at her feet. Once nearly over—all but gone—her toes scarce 
clinging to the verge with ebbing life’s intense tenacity, she yet con- 
trived to gain a little space—to force him backward somewhat from 
the Cliff. Alas! the effort was in vain, and added but an instant of 
yet wilder dread, and heart-benumbing misery, to all she had endured. 
Seized more securely, weakened and o’erpowered, again he labours up the 
rugged steep, and taxing every muscle in the task, hurls her relentlessly 
beyond its bounds, within the vast unfathomable void! A dull and 
strangely modulated crash, a second afterwards assailed the ear; but 
caused no echo to respond, no witness to attend. Yet passed it not 
unregistered—an eye beheld which marks the Sparrow’s fall, and saw 
engraven on the archives of eternity, the fearful crime, its curse, and 
punishment! Fled thence the homicide, on wings of terror and dismay, 
but not with any feeling of remorse—his conscience, dead to every 
thing except a hangman sensibility, regarding but concealment and 
escape; all else considered matter of indifference, if not a source of 
secret exultation. Though many a wolf as fell has leaped the barrier 
and profaned the fold ; but few, if any, have escaped, so wholly scathless 
in this world :—false, fleeting, shadowy semblance of security, beneath 
which coverts the Avenger’s arm, till rotten at the core in all iniquity, 
that callous heart shall drop to its reward—accursed—unpitied—un- 
prepared !* 

A rapid ride took Feignfavor beyond the Common’s bounds ; he then 
first drew his rein, and seemed to pause awhile, in serious meditation. 
‘¢ James knows the horse is out, and I away,” he thought within him- 
self; ‘* her body will be found, inquiries made, and every possible con- 
tingency—probed and investigated.. I must be forward in the business 
as a Magistrate, having lost as well a valued though a poor Parishioner. 
Fool, fool! this may not do again, although it passed off formerly— 
perhaps the act was seen? A chilling coldness creeps around my heart, 
e’en at the very thought. Impossible! if so, assistance had been ren- 





* This is not to be considered merely an imaginary scene, smuggling having 
caused, at different times, many as darkly infamous and desperate deeds. 
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dered ;—all is safe enough—she did not, could not make a noise. I, 
notwithstanding, wish [ had restrained the impulse which assailed me, 
for trouble and disquietude await upon the deed. But then she 
threatened—heard what passed within the Mill—‘ these walls may 
evidence against us;’ that sealed her doom! And if the fact is skil- 
fully concealed, her mangled carcase with its silenced tongue, is just 
the proper cabinet to hold a secret of the kind.” 

‘* But where have I been? Let me think—although the question 
never may be asked, some cause of absence must be manifest. The 
very thing doing !—an act of hidden charity, of private duty and bene- 
volence : I know the hackneyed whine of spiritual condolences by heart. 
Hence, to Plodwell’s cottage is but half a mile; the man lies ill of fever, 
and is poor; needs comfort with assistance, more especially that which 
it is my province to bestow—the soothing influence of personal regard, 
and mental consolation. Within the casket Charity, the jewel Safety 
shali be found. On—Troubadour, my noble horse, your swiftness has 
availed me in as dark a night, but never on a worse emergency !” 
The spur sank rowel deep within the courser’s flank—and like a flying 
Fiend, intent upon some mission of malevolence, the wretch evanished 
"mid the gloom ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE EXECUTION. 


If there lingers a wretch on the highways of life, 
More shunn’d than another, despised and accurs’d, 
’Tis a half-bred Attorney ; foul fountain of strife, 
The Law’s chief disgrace—and society’s curse. 
The first at the goal, in a rascally race, 

The prized of all others when villains contend ; 

A scoundrel refin’d, with a plausible face ; 
Dissension’s support—and dishonesty’s friend ! 


Tue evening closed in gloomily and wet, the host had drawn his chair 
within the warmest corner at the fire, and all the labours of the day ap- 
peared concluded at the Lapsland Arms—a roadside Inn of good repute 
for cleanliness, attention, and civility. The Landlord, well advanced 
in years, retained the gait and cultivated bearing which bespoke a 
military veteran, whilst across his forehead, deeply scarred, the impress 
of a sabre wound, indelibly imprinted, proved that his had been no 
holiday campaigns. A Sergeant’s sword and sash, fastidiously pre- 
served, conspicuously hung above the mantelpiece —the furniture 
throughout the room bespeaking competence and care. An air of 
serious thought, almost dejection, was, however, to be traced on features 
naturally fraught with humour and hilarity—a cloud, which seemed 
to spread its sympathetic influence throughout his family and whole 
establishment. 

The sound of wheels advancing rapidly announced that visiters ap- 
proached ; and ere the Landlord had attained the door, two boisterously 
consequential, vulgar-looking, swaggering individuals, alighted from a 
Phaeton, attended by a third, who seemed a kind of humble imitation 
of the other pair. With that display of impudent familiarity, yet coarse, 
authoritative mien, which marks the unsophisticated Ragamuffin, our 
quondam and esteemed acquaintance, Mr. Buffle * Bothercause, in- 
quired if they could be accommodated for the night; and having been 
affirmatively answered, straightway stalked into the Bar, from whence, 
however, to his evident chagrin, he was as instantly expelled—a quietly 
peremptory intimation pointing out, ‘‘ that none might there remain.” 
A clean and comfortable Traveller’s room appeared, however, to allay 
the dudgeon clearly kindled, but which was altogether mitigated and 





* Heretcfore erroneously printed Bouncer Bothercause. 
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restrained, when having found some captious fault, the answer civilly 
made known, “‘ that farther on, scarce half a mile, another house might 
probably afford the requisites required.” 

‘* How far is it from here to Lapsland Hall, my dear?” said Bother- 
cause, attempting to attract the girl’s attention as she laid the cloth, 
by treading on her toe—for Buffle had the failing of his sex, and dealt 
in love as well as Latitats. 

‘¢ About two miles—and [ shall thank you if you keep your kicking 
- to yourself !”’ 

‘* What, cross this evening, Cherry-cheeks? well, don’t be sulky, for 
your anger adds a pretty sparkle to your eye!’”’ 

‘“‘ It has, then, quite a different effect to impudence in yours. Am 
I to lay the cloth, or leave the room, and tell my Father why it is not 
done?” 

“Your Father is it? O! my dear, I’m very sorry. Go on, cer- 
tainly ; this testiness, it seems, is quite a family complaint.” The supper 
table being speedily arranged, the girl immediately retired. 

‘¢] say, Buffle, so you tried it on, and found it would not fit,” ob- 
served the other Rip; two of them only being present. ‘‘ Some of 
these times you'll knap it nastily; it isn’t every one as falls in love 
with half a Bullock at the least, and all the tallow in the face.” 

‘Well, tallow-faced or not, I'd rather still be pale, than sporta 
colour only on my nose,” retorted Bothercause. ‘‘ Strangers might 
well suppose, from its carbuncly blaze, your snout was either rotten or 
on fire.” 

‘‘ Not half so rotten as your heart, my Buck! But there, you're 
only an Attorney, now; and every body knows, that’s just the Devil’s 
principal assistant.” 

“And you a jolly Bum, that holds an office under us—the func- 
tionary next above a hangman as to rank, and next below him as to 
character. But, Sam, your Monkey isn’t up? Jokes go free with friends, 
and we must not fall out, just as the job’s begun. I wonder if your 
Follower is trying to discover, how we may best effect an entrance on 
the premises ?”” 

“« Jokes may be jokes, but still you come it rayther strong, consider- 
ing you were first a Pea and Thimble-rigger—then a cadging Earthen- 
ware Tramp—and only as a finish to your life, a precious Pettifogger. 
Lord! Lord! to think a fellow now must pay you six and eightpence, 
just for opening your jaws, when that is more than all your stock in 
trade was worth, your basket, tea-sets, chamber-pots, and butter-boats, 
when first I knowed you on the road.”’ 

‘‘ Ha! Ha! I see your quite determined to be quits ; and hit me very 
hard. But you are welcome to your laugh, whilst I can pocket the 
affront, and six and eightpences together. Ay! Sammy Tipthemtight, 
there’s sense in that, old Boy, at any rate?” Bothercause with diffi- 
culty curbed his rising wrath, fearing e’en something worse might be 
elicited ;—and ere his bland coadjutor had time for a reply, the Bailiff’s 
Follower appeared. 

‘“‘ Well, John,” inquired his principal, ‘“‘ have you made out how 
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matters stand ; or if the people in the neighbourhood begin to smell a 
rat ?” 

“Smell here, smell there, old Crusty down below seems to smell 
something that he doesn’t relish. Whilst sitting in the kitchen talking 
to some labourers, I heard him tell his daughter—‘ If such a thing is done 
again, just let me know, and I will kick them out immediately!’ But 
they’re expecting trouble at the Hall,at least the tenantry are up in 
arms—and them same fellows I was speaking of, who say they long 
have lived on the estate, swear that if any body meddles with his Lord- 
ship, or any thing belonging to him, they, with other people on the lands, 
will tear them limb from limb!” 

“‘ Gently, not quite so loud,” said Tipthemtight ; ‘‘ if that’s the case, 
we must go cautiously to work. You’ve such a ’fernal hiccory face, 
folks twig the ticket instantly, so you must keep behind. But Bother- 
cause might pass off as a strolling Manager requesting a Bespeak, and 
me as one of the Comedians: his Lordship’s very fond of giving—so 
they say ; but once inside the door, we'll manage afterwards to help 
ourselves. To-morrow morning we must try it on; and after supper 
we can have the old Chap up, to take a glass, and pump a little out of 
him. Mind, John, we’re Players that intend to show off various enter- 
tainments ; and our carts and company will all be here to-morrow after- 
noon.”’ 

‘* I’ve got the Office, I’m the Cad and Candlesnuffer,” said the Sub- 
stitute; and winking knowingly, retired. 

‘** Father, the men in No. 3, say they’ll be glad if you step up, and 
take a glass of something warm with them—I think they’re Players by 
their talk.” 

‘“‘ Very decent Actors, I’ll be bound, but I suspect not often on the 
stage. Whatever may be said, make no remark, and tell them I will 
come; old soldiering may do among Galloots, but not with tried Cam- 
paigners.”’ 

‘¢ Health to our worthy host!” as soon as he appeared, recited Bother- 
cause; who, by the way, in early life had formerly disgraced a strolling 
Company, until necessitated to decamp, on stealing sixpence from the 
Treasury. ‘‘ Health to our worthy host, we greet thee heartily and 
well! How sayst thou, Boniface, is still unquenched the spark that 
gloweth in a Landlord’s throat from noon till eventide ? In other words, 
will you take share of what there is before us ?” 

‘“¢ With pleasure, most assuredly—before I go to bed, a glass will be 
acceptable.” ) 

‘< Let me introduce my friend to you—a man of talent, who can take 
the general run of characters in vulgar life. I need not mention, I sup- 
pose, that when my little company arrive, we purpose making an ex- 
periment upon your purses in this neighbourhood ; and being strangers, 
would be glad to hear what chance you think there is of being pa- 
tronised ?”” 

‘‘ Fair, I should say—and talent might be certain of encouragement. 
This County boasts some capital estates, and all within a ride.” 

“Oh! is it so? we heard as much where we were staying last ; but 
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as times go, there’s hardly knowing what may be believed. People 
are so distressed with taxes and demands, there can be little to dis- 
burse in mere amusement: you have, however, I am told, in this 
vicinity, a nobleman renowned for liberality ?” 

‘Yes! such an one as has no equal inthe world. The poor man’s 
idol and resouree—a generous master and a faithful friend !” 

‘* You know his Lordship well then, I suppose ?” 

‘* Not to know Lord Lapsland would imply ‘ you were yourself un- 
known ;’ as says the Play. When in the Army formerly, we now and 
then got up a little piece, as matter of amusement.” 

‘* A soldier, and an amateur performer ?—on my word, an unexpected 
meeting! For the first, I might have been prepared, seeing your 
sword enshrined above the mantelpiece, like war embellishing the site 
of dignified retirement; and noticing as well the foe has written 
valour on your brow. But here, to likewise find a worthy brother of 
the Sock and Buskin—by our Lady! I am gratified indeed! You 
were of course an Officer?” added Bothercause, winking slily and 
aside at Mr. Tipthemtight. 

‘‘ Officers are seldom made of such materials as myself. I am a 
Farmer’s youngest son, a British Yeoman of the former school ; who, 
when his noble Master’s heir set forth to meet the enemy—for danger 
and distress beset our threatened land—thought it an honour that his 
child should share the perils and the laurels of his Lord. Of twice an 
hundred men, all under twenty, and of like descent, I was the worst 
and weakest; and I sha’n’t forget that Sunday, when we last assembled 
at the Parish Church, before we left our homes. The usual service 
was performed, and all preparing to depart, when rising slowly in his 
desk, our venerable Minister, ripe in the sanctity of holiness and years, 
desired us to come forward, one and all, the leader and the led, 
within the centre Aisle. 

‘“¢ « My children,’ faltered out his aged and agitated lips, ‘ from in- 
fancy to manhood | have watched the progress of your growth; and 
each, regardless of all difference in rank, inherits a proportion of my 
heart! These eyes shall rest on you no more! for having humbly 
struggled to fulfil my Master’s high behests, I now approach that goal, 
which nature and his mercy hath ordained. I ask for no impossibilities, 
or seek to tie you down to promises, which cannot be fulfilled. You 
all are men, inherently assailed by passions not to be controlled, and 
impulses regardless of restraint. Your walk will be within the chiefest 
pathways of temptation—yet, do but this—and though polluted, you 
are not destroyed: Remember thy Creator, and his love for thee! 
Adieu, peace is the greatest good ; and nought can justify in shedding 
blood, except the Patriot’s struggle to defend the home of his nativity. 
In such a cause, be brave—be prodigal of life; and in the day of 
battle, and the hour of death, an old man’s blessing shall be yours !’ 
You think it strange, perhaps, that I can thus repeat the very words; 
but as they fell, they seemed to write themselves upon our very hearts ; 
and being copied off, were afterwards distributed amongst us, The 
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matters stand ; or if the people in the neighbourhood begin to smell a 
rat ?” 

‘“‘ Smell here, smell there, old Crusty down below seems to smell 
something that he doesn’t relish. Whilst sitting in the kitchen talking 
to some labourers, I heard him tell his daughter—‘ If such a thing is done 
again, just let me know, and I will kick them out immediately!’ But 
they're expecting trouble at the Hall,at least the tenantry are up in 
arms—and them same fellows I was speaking of, who say they long 
have lived on the estate, swear that if any body meddles with his Lord- 
ship, or any thing belonging to him, they, with other people on the lands, 
will tear them limb from limb!” 

“‘ Gently, not quite so loud,” said Tipthemtight ; ‘‘ if that’s the case, 
we must go cautiously to work. You've such a ’fernal hiccory face, 
folks twig the ticket instantly, so you must keep behind. But Bother- 
cause might pass off as a strolling Manager requesting a Bespeak, and 
me as one of the Comedians: his Lordship’s very fond of giving—so 
they say ; but once inside the door, we'll manage afterwards to help 
ourselves. To-morrow morning we must try it on; and after supper 
we can have the old Chap up, to take a glass, and pump a little out of 
him. Mind, John, we’re Players that intend to show off various enter- 
tainments ; and our carts and company will all be here to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

‘* }’ve got the Office, I’m the Cad and Candlesnuffer,” said the Sub- 
stitute; and winking knowingly, retired. 

‘‘ Father, the men in No. 3, say they’ll be glad if you step up, and 
take a glass of something warm with them—lI think they’re Players by 
their talk.” 

“‘ Very decent Actors, I'll be bound, but I suspect not often on the 
stage. Whatever may be said, make no remark, and tell them I will 
come; old soldiering may do among Galloots, but not with tried Cam- 
paigners.”’ 

‘* Health to our worthy host!” as soon as he appeared, recited Bother- 
cause; who, by the way, in early life had formerly disgraced a strolling 
Company, until necessitated to decamp, on stealing sixpence from the 
Treasury. ‘‘ Health to our worthy host, we greet thee heartily and 
well! How sayst thou, Boniface, is still unquenched the spark that 
gloweth in a Landlord’s throat from noon till eventide ? In other words, 
will you take share of what there is before us ?” 

‘“‘ With pleasure, most assuredly—before I go to bed, a glass will be 
acceptable.” 

‘< Let me introduce my friend to you—a man of talent, who can take 
the general run of characters in vulgar life. I need not mention, I sup- 
pose, that when my little company arrive, we purpose making an ex- 
periment upon your purses in this neighbourhood ; and being strangers, 
would be glad-to hear what chance you think there is of being pa- 
tronised ?”’ 

‘‘ Fair, I should say—and talent might be certain of encouragement. 
This County boasts some capital estates, and all within a ride.” 

“Oh! is it so? we heard as much where we were staying last ; but 
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as times go, there’s hardly knowing what may be believed. People 
are so distressed with taxes and demands, there can be little to dis- 
burse in mere amusement: you have, however, I am told, in this 
vicinity, a nobleman renowned for liberality ?” 

‘¢ Yes! such an one as has no equal inthe world. The poor man’s 
idol and resouree—a generous master and a faithful friend !” 

‘* You know his Lordship well then, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Not to know Lord Lapsland would imply ‘ you were yourself un- 
known ;’ as says the Play. When in the Army formerly, we now and 
then got up a little piece, as matter of amusement.” 

‘* A soldier, and an amateur performer ?—on my word, an unexpected 
meeting! For the first, I might have been prepared, seeing your 
sword enshrined above the mantelpiece, like war embellishing the site 
of dignified retirement; and noticing as well the foe has written 
valour on your brow. But here, to likewise find a worthy brother of 
the Sock and Buskin—by our Lady! I am gratified indeed! You 
were of course an Officer?” added Bothercause, winking slily and 
aside at Mr. Tipthemtight. 

‘«‘ Officers are seldom made of such materials as myself. I ama 
Farmer’s youngest son, a British Yeoman of the former school ; who, 
when his noble Master’s heir set forth to meet the enemy—for danger 
and distress beset our threatened land—thought it an honour that his 
child should share the perils and the laurels of his Lord. Of twice an 
hundred men, all under twenty, and of like descent, I was the worst 
and weakest; and I sha’n’t forget that Sunday, when we last assembled 
at the Parish Church, before we left our homes. The usual service 
was performed, and all preparing to depart, when rising slowly in his 
desk, our venerable Minister, ripe in the sanctity of holiness and years, 
desired us to come forward, one and all, the leader and the led, 
within the centre Aisle, : 

‘¢ « My children,’ faltered out his aged and agitated lips, ‘ from in- 
fancy to manhood I have watched the progress of your growth; and 
each, regardless of all difference in rank, inherits a proportion of my 
heart! These eyes shall rest on you no more! for having humbly 
struggled to fulfil my Master’s high behests, I now approach that goal, 
which nature and his mercy hath ordained. I ask for no impossibilities, 
or seek to tie you down to promises, which cannot be fulfilled. You 
all are men, inherently assailed by passions not to be controlled, and 
impulses regardless of restraint. Your walk will be within the chiefest 
pathways of temptation—yet, do but this—and though polluted, you 
are not destroyed: Remember thy Creator, and his love for thee! 
Adieu, peace is the greatest good ; and nought can justify in shedding 
blood, except the Patriot’s struggle to defend the home of his nativity. 
In such a cause, be brave—be prodigal of life; and in the day of 
battle, and the hour of death, an old man’s blessing shall be yours !’ 
You think it strange, perhaps, that I can thus repeat the very words; 
but as they fell, they seemed to write themselves upon our very hearts ; 
and being copied off, were afterwards distributed amongst us, The 
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Nobleman you spoke about, Lord Lapsland, then a youth, was he who 
acted as our chief: I therefore know him well.” 

Even impudence was somewhat paralysed at first, and stood rebuked 
before sincerity. The transient feeling could not mend a heart so 
utterly depraved ; and Bothercause attempted to pervert the best of 
feelings to the basest ends. 

‘* No doubt your aid would, then, avail me much in asking for his 
Lordship’s patronage. Perhaps you will walk over with us in the 
morning—show the way—and even help me to an interview :—for 
such a sacrifice of time, I should be willing to afford remuneration.” 

‘* Strolling Managers have seldom funds wherewith to bribe atten- 
dance,” thought the Host, “‘ come, let us see at what amount my ser- 
vices are valued ?”—(Then aloud to Bothercause,) ‘* My time is always 
occupied, and therefore highly prized; I have a largish farm, and 
other business to attend to, and they pay me well: no doubt, how- 
ever, I could find a guide for you, and at a moderate expense.” 

“Come yourself, and make your own conditions. If his Lordship’s 
interest is secured, the thing may be a hit !” 

‘* Let me see, then, it will take all day—Five Pounds would scarcely 
compensate. To-morrow is our market at the County Town; and if a 
Farmer trusts to others in his sales, another Tithe at least is levied 
on his lands:—although most willing to oblige, I fear it is impos- 
sible !”’ 

‘“‘ You ask a swinging sum, and one I scarcely can afford; but as 
there’s luck in hanseling at times, I’ll give you three—if you will come 
with us.” 

‘* T named the very least, to cover me from loss—but you may get a 
person quite as competent for just as many shillings.” 

“¢ No, no!—an ancient follower finds a ready entrance to his Lord. 
If with an understanding that you use your best endeavours to procure 
the interview desired, I close with your demand.” 

“ QO! O! [thought as much,—(internally) there’s something hanging 
to the tail of that Five Pounds.” ‘* Well, Sir,” (to Bothercause,) 
“if nothing intervenes, I will endeavour to attend. And now good 
night; I always overlook my homestead carefully, before I go to 
bed !” 

‘« A due precaution—fare you well, mine host!” And once more 
Bothercause winked knowingly and pleased upon his chuckling and 
approving friend. 

‘‘T say, Buffle, strike me funny! if you ar’n’t a clever fellow, after 
all!—how you have been a-gammoning the Flat. Give me your hand, 
old Cock! you’re such a downey Cove, they ought to have your 
image in the house of every thief in Christendom !” 

‘‘ Hush! not a syllable—a word would ruin alt! Put something in 
that mouth,” continued Bothercause, with every outward symbol of 
conceit, ‘‘ to stop the chattering of your tongue; and let us go to 
bed. ‘To-morrow our old friend will have good cause to glory in his 
parts and mighty penetration. I had not lost the chance for fifty 
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pounds—yet keep it jolly green!’’ The lights were called for, and the 
chambers shown— but vigilance was wakeful and alert, whilst villanous 
duplicity reposed. | 

‘‘ These scoundrels must be certainly the men expected—I should 
rather say, so dreaded—at the Hall,” thought Franklin to himself, as 
he descended from his guests. ‘‘ And then the Spooneys want to make 
a tool of me—to get me, Judas like, to sell a Master worthy of all 
honour and regard. I'll just ride over and consult with Stevenson 
and Ward, his Lordship’s Gentleman, and Steward ; for he now lies 
too ill to be disturbed or agitated. They clearly want to gain 
admission to the premises, and likewise see my Lord :—but that is not 
accomplished yet, and never shall be in his present state! Advice, 
however, may assist me to determine how best to out-manceuvre you, 
my friends! so, after having mentioned it to Jane, I'll clap the 
saddle on the mare myself, and get away immediately.” 

Franklin, the worthy Landlord of the Lapsland Arms, had soon com- 
municated his suspicions and intentions to his wife; and mounted on a 
sturdy cob, was wending on his way. 

It drew well on to midnight, and the road was difficult and dark ; 
for trees, the growth of centuries, on either side, although bereft of 
leaves, spread out their massive interwoven arms in one immense o’er- 
arching canopy. Franklin dashed boldly onward, for his heart was in 
the business undertaken ;—and a military seat sets starts and stumbling 
at defiance. At length, a distant sound as that of carts advancing 
caught his ear; and, as the road was somewhat of the narrowest, 
checked his headlong speed, by some degree of circumspection. The 
noise grew more distinct, being clearly the result of several vehicles in 
motion, not a common circumstance at such an hour; and therefore, 
pausing near a turn, he knew to be the best adapted to enable them to 
pass, our traveller impatiently awaited their approach. 

His rein was scarcely drawn ere several men rode fiercely up to 
him, one of whom clapped a pistol to his head, demanding who and 
what he was, and whither going at that time of night. Franklin was 
well acquainted with the voice, and therefore undismayed ; he told his 
name, and then went on in a collected and familiar tone— 

“* What, Mr. Trysail, is it you? I scarcely dreamt of such a chance 
to-night, but am most happy to perceive you are so well attended.” 
The Veteran, to his other virtues, did not add a due abhorrence of the 
Contrabandist. ‘‘So—meaning to deposit, I suppose, in the Old 
Castle ruins? Safe enough, if lodged there, for a century! Come, 
let the waggons pass, and I'll ride with you for a bit; because our 
destinations may be called the same, as I am going to the Hall.” 

‘“« Franklin, I’m glad to meet you any where, and should have called 
to-morrow, although most dreadfully fatigued, as we have travelled day 
and night, with little intermission, since Sunday morning last ; and this 
is Wednesday. You'll want some, I suppose ?—besides, 1 wish to 
speak to you about Lord Lapsland, having heard in France that he 
was very ill.” 


‘* Too true, unhappily—his mind is killing him by inches. Whenhe 
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goes, the poor may well lament their constant, I had almost. said, 
their solitary friend !”’ 

‘* The only fact I ever heard by every one acknowledged! And _ if 
he hated smuggling, I must say, he never saw a mean advantage 
taken of distress—or, left a Smuggler’s family to starve. Besides, the 
ruins though he knew it not, have sheltered us for years; and if a love 
of ancestry has. kept those walls untouched, a love of all mankind 
sat likewise at his heart!’ 

‘ It did—it did! too feelingly alive to others’ woes, he brought but 
ruin on himself! At this very time are fellows in my house, come 
down, I fear, to turn him out, to beggary or worse! Stevenson, poor 
soul! informed me long ago, ‘our master is now sailing on a gulf, 
which may at any time o’erwhelm him instantaneously, in irremediable 
ruin!” 

“¢ So much involved? I heard he was in debt, but not to that extent. 
However, it will never do to have him harassed now ;—surely some me- 
thod might be found to balk the Harpies, were it only for a time ?” 

‘The very subject I am thinking of—and it occurs to me, with 
your assistance, such a thing might easily be done!” 

‘‘ Command my services in any way—lI don’t stand nice at trifles, 
either to secure a friend, or foil an enemy !”’ 

‘« Then we can let them in for it, most gloriously. The one whom I 
suspect is an Attorney, pretends to be a Strolling Manager, and offered 
me five pounds, to go to-morrow with ‘him to the Hall, in order to ob- 
tain his Lordship’s notice and Bespeak. The other is a Bailiff—and 
his Follower (who by the way assumes the part of Cad, and Candle- 
snuffer, as he told my Hind,) has been attempting to discover the 
various ins and outs, and ways about the premises. I left them to sup- 
pose I thought it Gospel; and was riding over to consult with Steven- 
son and Ward, when happily, by meeting you, one half our difficulties 
end.”’ 

“« Put them but fairly in our clutches, and the Lads may find the 
dénouement not altogether pleasant. There are just twenty of us, 
with the Goods—and all particularly fond of Lawyers—Bums—and 
Beaks.” . 

‘‘ The thing is soon arranged. I must be called to market sud- 
denly ; and leave their Follower to engage with Sam to show them 
where to go. Sam is determined to enlist, and that immediately; so 
can soon be off, as well as you, without the beat of drum. Now, then, 
just hear me. You can be Lord Lapsland; and as Sir Frederick Flit- 
tington is now abroad, whose house, you know, stands next to Laps- 
land Hall, why there they must be guided. Sam will do it at a word, 
and glory in the fun! Stevenson’s brother is Sir Frederick’s Steward, 
and with his pretty daughters, occupy the house ;—our Lawyer friend 
seems fond of cherry-cheeks! Well having clapped a Footman’s frock 
or two upon your men, do you enact his Lordship—let them in—see 

what they do—and having humoured them awhile, when night arrives, 
just serve them out! A little gentle flagellation with a Cat, might 
cool my mousing gentleman especially, and teach him better manners.”’ 
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““ Say no more,” said Trysail, ‘‘but get every thing prepared. 
Our Goods will all be in the Vault within an hour, and thence be soon 
distributed. I should have left again to-morrow night, at all events ; 
and if you make the requisite arrangements, I'll be over at Sir Fre- 
derick’s house to-morrow morning by eleven. Stevenson, of course, 
will let his brother know ; whilst you must manage all the rest. Good 
night; that turn will take you to the Hall—and we must push on for 
the Ruins.” ‘The parties separating, took their several roads; Frank- 
lin apprising every one concerned, with how they were to act, and 
scarcely reaching home before the morning dawned. Sam was in 
waiting to receive his horse, and privately instructed what to do; in- 
forming Franklin, that the Follower had already half engaged him as a 
guide, by promises of ‘‘ lots of beer, and free admission to the Theater.” 
The Farmer, as determined, left his duties at the Inn to be performed 
by proxy on the following day; and after but a brief repose, set off to 
market, ere his guests were stirring or awake. 

These worthies, quite convinced their object was secured, were not in 
any hurry to come down—and, when the bell announced that break- 
fast was required, had made it nearly noonday. 

‘‘ My Father told me,” said the girl who came upon the sum- 
mons, ‘‘ he could not wait on you to-day, at all events, till after mar- 
ket’s over—as he hears that corn has risen very much, and is in great 
demand ; he, therefore, set off early, to get back as soon as possible. 
Did you ring for breakfast ?” 

‘Yes! bring it up;” said Bothercause; who on her going down 
addressed himself to Tipthemtight—* This is unfortunate indeed !— 
there’s danger in delay—I wonder if the man, your fellow has been 
speaking to, would guide us over unsuspected. Perhaps we might get 
in without Old Crusty’s aid—and ‘ five pounds saved is five pounds 
got’ at any time!” 

“‘ No doubt he would!—but I say, don’t you think it rayther 
strange the old un wouldn’t nibble; five pounds is not picked up at 
market easily—I hope the thing ar’n’t blowed 2” 

‘“ Nonsense! you hear that he’ll be back as soon as possible :—sup- 
ap we have your man up, by and by, and hear what bargain he 

as made ?” 

‘* If you ring twice, he'll know it is for him; for that saves trouble, 
and he always understands.” The breakfast being laid—the tintinna- 
bulary telegraph announced his presence was required, and John, the 
Follower, soon was in the room. 

‘** John, have you seen the man this morning, who you said would 
guide us to the Hall?” inquired the Bailiff; ‘‘ and what will he re- 
quire for going over with us now 2” 

‘“‘T’ve stuffed him nicely, I can promise you—the Chap is such a 
Greenhorn, you might make un swear the Moon is made of Mari- 
golds! He’s ready for a start at any time; and what d’y’ think he is 
to have ?—why lots of beer, and free admission to the Theatre !”’ 

‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha! that’s very excellent! Get yourselves ready John, 
as quick as possible, and we’ll be with you in the twinkling of a bed- 
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post.” The Attorney rubbed his hands with innate glee; and Tip- 
themtight was all facetiousness and exultation. 

Within an hour, four men were traversing the Park around Sir Fre- 
derick Flittington’s—a rising ground was speedily attained ;—their 
leader paused, and pointing to the house which stood embosomed in a 
wood, said, ‘‘ There is Lapsland Hall.” 

“Thank you, my Lad, we will not give you any further trouble; 
but till the Company arrives ” (the usual knowing wink to his asso- 
ciates)—-—‘‘ here is a Crown to get yourself some beer.”” Bothercause 
produced his purse, and handed over that amount. 

‘* Thank’ee koindly, Sur, for me!—but there is no defnand, because 
as why, I’m always to coome in and see the soights, when you’m a 
hacting them.” 

‘‘ Yes, my good fellow, that we understand! I do not mean to pay you 
for your trouble, but just to make a little present of this sum; as well 
as which, I feel uncommonly obliged.” 

** My sarvice to you, Sur! I hope you’ll get on prosperous :—a 
man, I foind, may be a Gentleman, althof he’s obligated for to dance 
a Bear, or keep a penny peeping-box. That chap as waits upon you 
must cut such a shoine, when playing of the Fool ; he looks quite cuter- 
like, I dares to say, to what he’s domg now. My eye and Betty Mar- 
tin! how I shall laugh, to see un tickled up with your long whip: they 
must have stuffing in their breeches sartinly, or else their rumps feels 
altogether different to moine! Ha! ha! ho!” and with an oafish 
grin the man departed on his homeward way. 

‘I told you all was safe,” said Bothercause, ‘the trick not e’en 
suspected. Curse the fool! he takes us for a set of Mummers, and 
expects to hear—‘ Walk up, Gentlemen and Ladies, this way for the 
Riders.’—But let us form our plan of operations. John must keep 
behind, and if he finds that we get in, let him steal round the back, 
and try to have some conversation with the servants. Keep the game 
alive, about the Theatre until all’s ready; but if you find that we’re 
excluded, make an entrance instantly, and take possession. Tipthem- 
tight, don’t be too fast; I want to serve his Lordship with a Process 
personally, although of course exempt from an arrest; but taking an 
alarm, we might be puzzled even now to get a sight of him. The 
Butler is your mark, for he has all the Plate, which is most easily 
removed: therefore, keep with him as close as possible, supposing that 
my Lord vouchsafes a hearing to the Manager. Distress, they say, is 
sure to be received; and I have penned a little statement, setting forth: 
—‘ A Gentleman reduced, solicits that assistance which the Great are 
always willing to bestow on indigent attainments. A large, necessi- 
tous, although accomplished family, depend upon professional sup- 
port; and, truth to tell, are nearly wanting bread. As leader of a 
Strolling Company, as well as Parent, I therefore humbly seek an 
interview, to prove the favour is not trivially solicited. —If that don’t 
hook him, I’m no judge of what your charitable Lords still feel for sen- 
timental vagabonds.”’ 

‘“* Well, you must be the Devil, out and out,” said Tipthemtight ; 
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‘“for Blow me! if I’d do it, Bailiff as I am, for all the world! No, not 
so strong as that, at any rate—it’s bad enough to grab them, when 
distressed themselves !—but like as this, to tout him on, because his 
heart is tender! I’ll be if you ar’n’t what I calls a tidy article.” 

‘‘ Halloo! what you, too, growing soft; there must be something 
quite infectious in the air. But come along, such nonsense and pa- 
laver take no effect on me :” and Bothercause set forward with acce- 
lerated speed. 

The house they were approaching was a freestone structure, large, 
highly ornamented, but having that appearance of neglect which ab- 
sence of a family, or indigence, occasions. Despite his native im- 
pudence, a sense of diffidence assailed the Pettifogger on advancing to 
the door; and it was with a lowered look, an indescribable emotion, 
that he knocked—the sound produced itself implying, trepidation and 
anxiety. 

Projecting from the general pile, the entrance was a portico with 
windows upon either side, and double doors. A Porter, powdered, in 
a splendid livery, having first looked out, assumed a supercilious air, 
unclosed—the act was scarcely opening—the door, and haughtily in- 
quired the nature of their business. Being told, he answered that his 
Lordship was engaged, could not be troubled at the present time ; and 
turned, apparently to shut them out: but Bothercause, who watched 
the opportunity, conveyed a note with half a guinea to his hand, and 
whispered it was his, if that could be delivered, The effect seemed 
instantaneous; civility assumed the place of arrogance, and telling 
them to step round to a smaller doorway at the side, the servant 
disappeared. That subtle agent, which unclosed e’en Dane’s brazen 
tower, seemed still possessed of all its wonted potency, for Bother- 
cause and Tipthemtight were speedily within, awaiting in an anteroom 
their messenger’s return. 

After the lapse of some considerable period, another servant entered, 
to inquire which of the two had sent a letter up; and having ascer- 
tained, requested Bothercause to follow him, who instantly obeyed. 
Passing through a spacious hall, paved with the finest marble, che- 
quered black and white, a wide and easy staircase was ascended ; the 
servant then preceding, through a suite of splendid rooms, magnificent 
in size, embellishment and furniture. At length he paused before a 
larger door, and having slightly tapped, opened it cautiously, revealing 
to the sight a vast apartment, gorgeously enriched with paintings, 
statues, silks, and gilding. Bothercause, though doubly armed with 
legal powers, and natural effrontery, grew greatly agitated —a feeling 
not diminished as his eyes rested upon a noble figure who arose as soon 
as he appeared. Habited in black, and of gigantic size, a certain 
sternness lingered on his brow, which otherwise was open and serene: 
whilst hair—‘‘a sable silvered””—added to that majesty of mien, which 
nature had bestowed. Motioned to a chair, the Scoundrel, scarcely 
breathing from sheer awe, seated himself unconsciously; fear mani- 
fested by his trembling frame, and glistening in an agitated eye. 

‘‘ My Lord--I beg your pardon—but my Lord,” he stammered out, 
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“‘ we are at times obliged to take strange means for compassing an end ; 
yet still, I hope your Lordship may not think me quite unpardonable. 
I dare not longer practise a deceit, to which I was incited, but now 
sincerely shudder at; and be the consequences what they may”—he 
looked around in heightened trepidation—‘‘ I must declare myself; 
bespeaking first your Lordship’s best construction of the motives which 
induced me so to act.” 

‘« Say on, Sir, I am quite prepared to yield the uttermost attention,” 
responded Trysail, in Lord Lapsland’s character. | 

‘Yes, but your Lordship scarcely comprehends the nature of my 
visit, or its aim. It is—a disagreeable—in short, my Lord, I am not 
what you take me for—a poor, unfriended, starving applicant for aid— 
but-—but’”’—a consciousness of power and rascally importance lent him 
nerve—‘‘ but simply an Attorney, acting for the body of your Cre- 
ditors, who regrets that he is bound to serve this process on your 
Lordship personally.’”—Hands him a parchment document. : 

‘‘ Indeed! and whom, may I inquire, has thus so worthily fulfilled 
an honourable task 2?” 

‘“‘ My name is Bothercause—but, my Lord, it is quite useless to dis- 
guise what cannot be concealed : there are executions in your house, and 
on the premises, for debts amounting to three hundred thousand pounds! ." 

‘“‘The thing, Sir, had been ‘better done by less objectionable 
means. However, this I have of course anticipated, and, therefore, am 
the less astounded. You will not object to give me time for due con- 
sideration, nor attract a premature publicity, until some hours shall have 
enabled me to form a judgment how it may become me to proceed ?” 

‘* Respecting that, the Officer below must be consulted—he now is 
answerable to the Sheriff, and the Sheriff liable in all the debts and 
costs. For myself, I candidly confess, I think delay, at all events in 
making inventories, would be ridiculous, considering the amounts and 

rocess taken. For, my Lord, unless this money can be forthwith paid, 
it is decided on, your Lordship must, by barring the entail, give up your 
whole estate to benefit your Creditors; who, thereupon, will doubtless 
grant a fitting maintenance; that is, if every thing concludes according 
to their wishes.” ; 

‘* My interest for life, of course, is implicated; but yet I scarcely 
understand how more can be accomplished, keeping in view Edward 
the First’s great statute, ‘ De donis conditionalibus ?’”’ 

‘‘] am not a Latin scholar, like your Lordship, but aver, that 
circumstanced as you are in descent, the thing may be completed by 
Recovery ;* (common recovery as we say,) which though in Law a 
fiction altogether, has still the uses and results of actual reality.” 

‘“* And may be yet productive of some fundamental evils,” answered 
Trysail; adding to himself, ‘‘ particularly when our Cats apply them- 
selves to your posteriors, and a villain of his rights is fairly seized in 

tail.” 

* The usual mode, formerly, of barring or cutting off an entail. Since the 
passing of the 3 & 4 William 4, chapter 74, for the Abolition of Fines and Re- 
coveries, it is effected by a disentailing deed enrolled in Chancery. 
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‘** Most true, my Lord, and much to be lamented.”—The Rascal’s 
hungry eye was traversing the room in all directions; he at length 
arose, familiar with the scene, and quite divested of his fears. ‘‘ These 
pictures certainly are beautiful, and yet will go for nothing at your 
sale—the figures very fine, no doubt, but still mere waste and rubbish, 
if you want to raise a pound—and for the furniture, not one in every 
thousand can e’en bid for it. Bad job—bad job, indeed; but this may 
show in every rank, that once in debt we're never out of danger! With 
your Lordship’s leave, I'll now step down and speak to Mr. Tipthemtight, 
the Officer entrusted with the Executions ?” 

‘¢ You'll use your own discretion every way,” was Trysail’s answer ; 
and Bothercause withdrew, exulting in imaginary acumen, whilst 
burning to impart the end of his successful stratagem—alike rejoiced 
at the facility with which it was achieved, and the resigned demeanour 
of my Lord. 

He found his friend installed within the Butler’s pantry. ‘‘ Tipthem- 
tight,” he said, ‘ go on at once—declare yourself and act—the nest is 
full, and worth the taking, I can promise you, for nothing is disturbed !” 
The servant entered at the instant, who had let them in. 

** You've acted like a friend,” said Tipthemtight, ‘‘ but I must tell 
you that I am a Bailiff, and this house is now in my possession. His 
Lordship is acquainted with the truth—therefore warn every one, that 
nothing must be touched without permission asked. 1’Il come out pre- 
sently and speak to all the servants on the subject, to prevent mistake. 
Will you tell the Butler, and the Steward, just to step this way—and if 
you see my man, (a stranger,) I should say already in the house—show 
him where we are, and I will not forget you?” The man, pretending 
manifest surprise, immediately retired. 

Very shortly afterwards, the house was all confusion; the legal 
Myrmidons proceeding in their task of taking inventories, without a 


particle or even show of delicacy, pulling every thing about, the © 


Smugglers in disguise as servants, waiting at their beck, and rendering 
assistance when required. At length, the night’s advance precluded 
farther labour; for cupidity itself becomes exhausted by fatigue. 
Refreshments were inquired for, and prepared; whilst Bothercause, 
who had contrived (he thought) to scrape acquaintance with the 
Steward’s daughters, now designed to pass a cosey evening in their 
company — Stevenson himself, from obvious reasons, having given 
place to one of Trysail’s men, and being long since snugly seated at 
the Lapsland Arms. 

Time passed merrily away—and wine was circulated freely, the 
choicest vintages being prodigally ordered, and at hand, from out the 
Smuggler’s store; meantime both Bothercause and Tipthemtight en- 
deavoured to commend themselves to their fair entertainers—the first 
by every vagabond device—the other by a blackguard, rude, and bois- 
terous gallantry. The hour of separation did, however, come; and half 
intoxicated, as well by what had been absorbed, as warm anticipations 
of successful love, these personages, in a state of highest glee, were 
shown to their apartments for the night. 
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Bothercause had been in bed about an hour, and in a dreamy doze 
imagined he was even then inducting Feignfavor to all his heart so long 
had coveted. The household now appeared to welcome their new Master 
with assiduous attention—the welkin rang with sounds of distant joy— 
but, the honoured beyond every one, ‘‘ the observed of all observers,” 
seemed the recently appointed Agent to this vast estate, that trusty, 
well-beloved, and amiable individual, Mr. Buffle Bothercause. The 
site of happiness is often but a point, amid the threatening billows of 
adversity—a perfect calm, the nurse and parent of approaching storm ! 
The noise approached a little nearer—seemed upon the stairs—nay, at 
the very door—and Bothercause was perfectly awake. Innumerable 
heavy footsteps strode along the Corridor immediately without ; whilst, 
breathless with dismay, the Caitiff started up in bed, and wildly looked 
around. A gleam of light shot suddenly within the dark apartment 
through its opened door, and Lo! a long array of spectres gradually 
advanced before his dazzled and affrighted eyes. They all seemed per- 
ternaturally tall, enveloped in a kind of winding sheet, the linen gathered 
in a bunch above the head, and falling round them in its ample folds ; 
concealing perfectly the form beneath, yet tenanting the gloom with 
grisly objects, horribly grotesque. 

A shriek of agony bespoke distressing apprehension—which in- 
stantly elicited a deafening howl, of most unearthly modulation, from 
the congregated Fiends—the yelling, of an injured dog, commingled 
with a frightful caterwaul ! Almost deprived of senses by his fears, the 
Attorney bolted out of bed—but instantly was seized, thrown back 
again, and fiercely helped to dress himself; the least delay producing 
only blows administered with desperate violence. Search was then 
sedulously made for all the papers, documents, and forms he had 
about him; which secured, a bandage instantly obscured his sight— 
the yells burst forth afresh—and moving slowly through the house, the 
trembling wretch was buffeted along. 

What course his torturers pursued he was precluded from distin- 
guishing ; and scarcely half alive, felt himself violently thrown within 
a vehicle, which instantly moved on with great rapidity. Muttered 
groans and lamentations soon made known to Bothercause that his 
companions both were partners in his misery; but an attempt to 
speak to them produced a castigation so severe as silenced him at 
once. The tardy moments seemed protracted by despair, and suffer- 
ing deemed the space interminable o’er which their jolting carriage 
evidently passed with reckless speed. It stopped, however, suddenly — 
the trembling prisoners, quickly lifted out, were carried downward as 
their fears depicted, through a noisome vault ; and when the bandages 
were taken off, they found themselves within a mouldering Crypt, 
surrounded by a host of persons, blackened, painted, and disguised. 

‘* Associate Brothers!” said the Chief among them, in a voice which 
Bothercause imagined he had heard before; ‘‘ lend me your atten- 
tion ?”’ Reads from a paper in his hand :—‘ My Lord—A gentleman 
reduced, solicits that assistance which the Great are always willing to 
bestow on indigent attainments. A large, necessitous, although accom- 
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plished, family, depend upon professional support, and truth to tell, are 
nearly wanting bread. As leader of a Strolling Company, as well as 
Parent, | therefore humbly seek an interview, to prove the favour is not 
trivially solicited.’ Spirits of Retribution,” said the voice, ‘‘ say what 
does he deserve, who thus would seek to take advantage of the better 
feelings of a noble heart, to lure it to destruction ?”’ 

“¢ M-a-u-l Rowe!” in Cat-like accents, echoed wide around. 

“¢ The Cat—I understand you ; strip, and tiehimup!” Immediately 
divested of his clothes, the shivering wretch was fastened to the wall, 
and most severely flogged—each shriek he gave eliciting a yell of dis- 
sonance from all, which might have paralysed the denizens of even 
Pandemonium. Having been punished to excess, he was at length let 
loose—and Tipthemtight and Follower escaped with merely threaten- 
ings and denunciations of revenge.* Again blindfolded, they were 
thence removed, reseated in the cart, and driven forward as before— 
until upon the centre of a desert Moor, another halt took place, and 
without ceremony, all were forcibly ejected, the scene, the darkness, 
and the rain, alike enhancing their forlorn condition. The Attorney, 
quite unable e’en to stand, received assistance from his friends; but 
long and weary was the way ere shelter could be found. At length 
a Shepherd’s Cottage was attained; and there upon examination they 
discovered, although their actual property was safe, all kinds of docu- 
ments possessed by either had been carefully extracted: a circum- 
stance that proved, the Outlaws acted systematically—and which en- 
tailed on Bothercause, disastrous ultimate results. 





* There must be many persons still alive, who can remember a punishment of 
this description having been actually inflicted upon an individual by a body of 
Smugglers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


DRURY LANE. 


ANOTHER “unacted”’ drama, as it has been the fashion to name the plays 
published before being played, has been brought out at this theatre. ‘ Athel- 
wold, an Historical ‘lragedy,” has been pointed out to Miss Faucit, and se- 
lected by that lady for her benefit night. It has been repeated since, and 
thus is amenable to criticism. 

This tragedy is the production of a man of cultivated mind, some taste, 
and as much knowledge of human nature and human passion as can be 
obtained by mere reflection and metaphysical knowledge. It bears the 
marks of labour and thought in every scene; but it is labour and thought 
unaided by the imagination. Everything is elaborated, and everything is 
duly proportioned. ‘The mechanism of a play seems to have been mastered 
and reduced to a science. The consequence is, we have little to rouse our 
sympathies or kindle our imaginations. Mr. Smith is not, or at all events 
in this play has not manifested himself, a dramatic poet. ‘There is not in 
him that profuse and plastic imagination, that by an unknown process re- 
veals the whole details of the scene, and that at once bears his auditor amongst 
the circumstances and creatures he depicts. Mr. Smith has not exhibited 
the slightest capacity of this kind. His characters are all the forced product 
of a careful re-combination of characteristics on a well-studied metaphysical 
theory, and are as much like human beings as the chemists and mechanist’s 
Frankenstein. Nothing can supply the place of imagination, or that subtle 
power of the soul, that enables it, by the force of its impulsive sympathy, 
to depict all modes of thought, feeling and action, and all forms or possi- 
bilities of existence. ‘I'hat magnetic power which enables one spirit to com- 
prehend and delineate the proceedings of every other. 

The characters in Athelwold are consequently incongruous and revolting. 
In Athelwold we find mere pretence at the greatest magnanimity of soul re- 
presented as genuine. Whilst described as the mightiest-minded of men, his 
conduct is unutterably base, violent, and foolish. Edgar is astage-king, with 
wrong descriptions. Dunstan a very loud-mouthed scurvy priest. ‘There are 
also—a ruffian that has no business in the’piece—a jester without wit—a lady 
meant to be feminine, but who is only foolish—and last, not least, Elfrida, 
who is represented as so violently bad, so shockingly criminal, so suddenly 
and excessively wicked, that one doubts the possibility and detests the de- 
lineation. The language is of the mixed order. ‘The general tendency 
seems to be to the wordy coldness of the sham-ciassical school, but this mo- 
notony is broken in upon by a few imitations of the Elizabethan style; and 
now and then a few modern colloquialisms relieve the stiff and stilted verbiage 
of the Addisonian declamation. 

Amid all these unpleasant and insuperable defects, it must be confessed 
there are passages that have good thoughts well expressed, and two scenes 
that have in them, if not absolutely genuine dramatic power, at least a thea- 
trical interest. ‘These are, where Elfrida discovers the deceit put upon her 
by Athelwold, and her conflict of feeling where she seeks a reconciliation 
with her husband, and promises to reject the King. Inthe former; Elfrida’s 
tumult of emotion was dramatically expressed, and, consequently, the audi- 
ence were touched by it. In the latter scene there were occasional glimpses 


of power, because there were glimpses of pure passion ; but it was destroyed 
by the classical frigidity that frosts the whole play, and the finest bursts 
were perverted and destroyed by bad taste and the feebleness of the concep- 
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tion. ‘To instance what we mean, we will go a little into detail. Elfrida, in 
her half-remorse, sues to her husband for forgiveness for her coquetry with 
the King, urges him to lead her from temptation, and to fly with her. This 
she does in strong and forcible language, rough and sincere, and it tells upon 
the hearer: but not satisfied with this, the author tacks on to it a long and 
sentimental catalogue of what the lady will do in case they come to poverty, 
how she will harbour under hedges, beg, wash, cook, &c.; and in order to 
give a pretty epigrammatic turn, she will even stain her face, this being the 
very thing Athelwold asked her to do on the King’s arrival. This reminded 
us of Rowe’s Jane Shore ; and the character of the play will be best under- 
stood, by saying its best parts are almost equal to that play, and its worst on 
a level with the Grecian Daughters and Roman Fathers of Whitehead and 
Murphy, and that long and dismal race of tragic writers who rejoiced in salt- 
box waistcoats, full-bottomed periwigs, and high-heeled shoes, in our great 
grandfather’s boyish days. 

We are sorry to see by this selection, that Miss Faucit is not the least in 
advance in taste and judgment of her fellow-comedians, and that she too judges 
of the excellence of a play by the frequency of its situations, the violence of 
its language, and the turbulence of its emotion. 

The acting was, on the whole, equal, if not superior, to the play itself. 
Mr. Macready gave to Athelwold a pathos beyond the author’s capacity to 
impart to it. Miss Faucit, by the vehemence of her passion, once or twice 
reached the point of tragic horror. Mr. Phelps was occasionally impressive 
in Dunstan, but he had no dignity of action, no elevation of feeling. Mrs. 
Keeley, as a page, spoke a fine passage like a poetess, imparting to it such 
suggestive energy that it kindled universal attention. Mrs. Stirling rehearsed 
the part of an inane attendant in her usual style, agreeable to her admirers, 
but sounding like affectation to those who are not. Mr. Keeley having 
nothing written down for him, did nothing: and got as a jester scarcely a 
single laugh. Mr. Hudson played a vapid ruffian with a hardihood truly 
Hibernian. And Miss Fortescue, a nun (who had no real business in the 
play), interestingly. This nun, by the way, as well as several other portions 
of the tragedy, prove how nice conventional ladies and gentlemen may be in 
words, and how gross in ideas. Mr. Anderson’s notion of a voluptuous and 
magnificent monarch seems taken from the former pageants at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre. We have seen horse-riders there with a better idea of kingly 
grandeur and grace. Athelwold is another failure, and another proof that 
the actors are no poets, and have no conception of the elements of the art 
they trade in. 

In taking leave of the season, a review of the plays produced, and the 
results, might more strongly prove this assertion; but we prefer to dwell on 
the brighter side of the picture. Mr. Macready has laboured very hard to 
gratify the public taste, has devoted his time and his property to the endea- 
vour to make the theatre respectable, and to allure to it the better portions 
of society. His own acting and his own views are immeasurably superior 
to those of the actors around him. He is an artist, and has artistical aims 
and feelings. ‘The stage with him is not a mere workshop, and he therefore 
deserves the respect that the more elevated portion of society give him. We 
heartily wish him success, more especially as we trust ere long the Legisla- 
ture will enable new experiments to be made elsewhere, and new imagina- 
tions to have a vent. There are yet some play-goers left who admire 
the hereditary proceedings, and they cannot do better than follow Mr. 
Macready, for undoubtedly he is at the head of that class. The imagina- 
tive will assuredly work out a path for itself suited to the spirit of its time 
and being, but yet the old may yield a last crop to the lessee of Drury- 
lane. Wetrust, however, he will not risk too much of the substance for 
the shadow. 
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The British Quarterly Journal of Dental Surgery. Edited by J. Rosinson, 
Esq. No.1. London: Churchill. 1843. 


In America a journal has long been devoted to the interests of Dental 
Science, a periodical admirable in many respects, and now for the first time 
followed by one of equal merits in England. It is difficult, as Mr. Robinson 
truly remarks, to estimate worthily the importance of a just division of 
labour, whether we regard it as applied to the arts or the sciences. Probably, 
however, it has hitherto been more especially directed to the advancement 
of mechanical industry, and of sciences purely physical, than to the improve- 
ment of those which embrace Medicine and Surgery, Anatomy and Physio- 
logy; although in these there is greater distinction and subdivision than 
might appear on a cursory view. Nor can we doubt, that exactly in propor- 
tion as such germs of division shall be multiplied in number, and assume a 
still more palpable separation and distinctness, Nature will bring forth her 
secrets, and Art her conveniences, for the benefit of man’s social state. This 
result, has, indeed, already followed the distinct cultivation of Dental Science, 
the importance of which is now fully recognised in the higher and middle 
classes of society; a result at which we must rejoice, when we consider how 
essential the preservation of the teeth is to digestion—how necessary to the 
graces of utterance—how indispensable to personal beauty. 

The communication of the treasures which have thus been accumulating 
in this department, for the common good of all, and for the individual good 
of each, is the primary object of the ‘‘ Journal of Dental Surgery.” By 
recording important inventions and discoveries—by eliciting truth in doubtful 
cases through the conjoined efforts of many minds—by strengthening good- 
will among truly respectable and scientific men of the profession—and by 
exposing unprincipled persons and pretenders, its conductors hope to be 
instrumental in so raising the character of Dental Surgery, as ultimately to 
induce the Government to incorporate its professors, and empower them to 
institute examinations, and grant diplomas to worthy candidates. In this 
“honest aim,” we bid them God speed! The number at present before us 
contains a clever “ Review of Dental Surgery,” which is to be continued—an 
account of the successful treatment of irregularity of the Central and Lateral 
Incisores in an Adult, by the Editor—the Report to the Académie des Sciences, 
Paris, on a Memoir of Mr. Nasmyth, entitled, Microscopic Researches on the 
Cellular Structure of the Teeth and their Pulps—a paper on the Necessity of 
a Faculty of Surgeon-Dentists—an Account of an Extraordinary Case of 
Complicated Double Congenital Hare-lip, with an Excessive Formation and 
Projection of an Intermaxillary Bone—together with numerous other valuable 
notices. , 


Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the other Provinces of British 
America. With a Plan of National Emigration. By JamEes BucKING- 
HAM. 8vo. London: Fisher, Son and Co. 


We like this volume even better than its predecessor on the United States. 
It is less desultory in its matter; there is little in it that the reader does 
not naturally look for and find pertinent; it is at once a sensible and in- 
structive book, and must prove useful, as it certainly is a very impartial one. 
We like the quiet way in which the effects of different political institutions, 
the Christian observances, and the circumstances of the people, are indi- 
cated in the following passage :— 

‘** We attended the public service of the Established Church. There were 
several points of contrast between the congregation of this, the first English 
Church we had seen for nearly three years, and the congregations of America 
with which we had been for some time so familiar, as well as minor ones, which 
pressed themselves on our attention. The most striking difference was in 
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the aspect of the congregation. In the United States scarcely any distinc- 
tion is seen, either in the size of the pews, their furniture and decoration, or 
in the apparel of the persons who occupy them; all the seats are equally 
large and equally well filled, and all the congregation are so well dressed, 
that it would be difficult to determine, by any external appearance, the 
relative rank, wealth, or condition of any of the individuals or families pre- 
sent. Here, on the contrary, the distinction was very marked: some of the 
pews were large and elegantly furnished, others were small, without any fur- 
niture at all in them; some of the persons were elegantly dressed, others 
were in very homely, though always decent, apparel. ‘Then the military 
attending the church in large numbers,—there was the tramp of some 300 or 
400 men, preceded by the band of the regiment, playing a gay march; the 
officers on horseback, and on foot a detachment of provincial dragoons, with 
their steel scabbards clanging against the pavement as they alighted and 
walked ; the officers of the infantry entering in bright scarlet and gold, those of 
the royal artillery in blue and red, the lieutenant-governor with cocked hat 
and plumes, and his aides-de-camp and staff similarly attired, accompanying 
the ladies and children of the family to the Governor’s pew, and causing all 
eyes to be directed to their movements. Nothing like this is ever seen in 
American churches. When at Washington we attended the Episcopal Church 
of Dr. Hawley, and there saw Mr. Van Buren, President of the United States, 
enter in plain clothes, not distinguishable from any other individual, walking 
from the Government House alone, and without a single attendant, taking 
his seat in a pew with other gentlemen, and coming in and going out with 
no more of recognition than any other of the individuals by whom he was 
surrounded. ‘The contrast therefore was very striking.” 

We take another passage which is equally just and natural. Sailing from 
Toronto to Kingston, Mr. Buckingham says, ‘‘ Our boat, though one of the 
largest of the British steamers on the lake, was neither so light, airy or com- 
modious as most of the American steamers. Instead of state rooms into 
which the passenges can retire and dress and undress in privacy, as in all 
the American boats in Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie, there are in the 
English boats only open sleeping berths. Owing to this arrangement the 
gentlemen are entirely excluded from the ladies’ cabin; and the ladies dare 
hardly venture, except at the period of meals, into the gentlemen’s ; so that 
the parties can only be together on deck, whatever may be the state of the 
weather. On the whole the American steamers appear to be furnished and 
kept in cleaner and nicer order than the English ones. ‘The latter, however, 
have the superiority in the table, which is much better provided and every 
thing better cooked; while time is allowed to enjoy, as well as to eat, the 
meal; and the attendants go through their duties without the hurry and 
bustle of an American breakfast or dinner.” 

As to the important topic so frequently touched upon of late by political 
writers and speakers, the likelihood, namely, of a revolt of the Canadas for 
the purpose of incorporating them with the United States, Mr. Buckingham 
gives testimony which will be read by many with interest, and by all with 
attention. He is decidedly of opinion that no such event is in the remotest 
degree probable. On the contrary, a strong dislike of the Republic and her 
freemen seems to prevail throughout the Provinces. He says :— 

“There is one point in which all the British Canadians appear to agree, 
and that is in abuse of the Americans, towards whom the feeling of hatred 
and contempt seems to be universal, and to be expressed on all available 
occasions. On this subject I found myself almost every day engaged in a 
contention with some one or other, and never of my own seeking; but the 
harsh and undeserved manner in which the British Canadians utter their 
sweeping censures on the American nation generally, for acts committed only 
by a few desperate and reckless individuals on the frontier, was such as I 
could never permit to pass in silence. I was often, indeed, accused of want 
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of patriotism or national attachment for not joining in these contemptuous 
censures, and incurred the risk of losing all my personal popularity by 
taking this course. But though we had seen during our three years’ sojourn 
in the United States many things to condemn, and I have made no scruple to 
express that condemnation wherever felt; yet we saw also many things f° 
admire, and these I have not failed to praise. But the Canadians will see no 
virtue or excellence in the whole nation, and hurl their anathemas against all 
those who do; so that, as I often told those whom I heard thus engaged, we 
heard more abuse of America and the Americans from the mouths of British 
Canadians in a few weeks, than we had heard of England and the English in 
the United States during as many years.” 

We have only to add that this account of Canada, like that of the 
United States, is tastefully illustrated by engravings, which, however, are 
injured by being folded double to enable a quarto sheet to fit 8vo pages. 


The Life and Times of John Reuchlin or Capnion, by Francis BARHAM, 
Esq., &c. fep. 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co. 


A companion volume this to the “ Memoirs of Savonarola,” of which we 
gave a notice in a late Number, and one still more interesting ; for in point 
of mind and character the German was much superior to the Italian religious 
reformer ; if, indeed, the latter term is properly applicable to the eloquent 
and zealous monk of Florence. For notwithstanding his merits, which were 
of a very high, and his sufferings, which were of a very painful, description, 
we have always had our doubts as to whether Savonarola was anything more 
than a Roman Catholic, incited by local circumstances to a career of tragic 
agitation. Reuchlin, on the other hand, was a man whose influence in the re- 
formation was powerful and direct. In. his mind its principles were clearly 
impressed, and they prompted him to organic changes. On this account, agree- 
able as Mr. Barham’s volume is, we could have wished for more details, for 
more of the man, his thoughts, and writings. ‘There is nothing in biography 
like making the subject of it, tell his own story. Michelet in his Life of Luther, 
and D’Aubigné in his History of the Reformation, have given excellent ex- 
amples of this admirable mode of daguerreotyping a life, whom every author 
who henceforward undertakes to delineate the career of a great man, will do well 
to imitate closely. At the same time we are bound to add that we have derived 
great pleasure from the work. It is well written, displays an extensive range 
of reading, and is particularly commendable for the liberal spirit it breathes 
in many places. We highly commend the perceptions and feeling of the 
writer, who refers with satisfaction to Justin Martyr and the ancient fathers, 
who, like him, recognise Plato and Socrates as eminent Christians, who treat 
their philosophy as a civil handmaiden of Christian theology, and wou!d ce- 
voutly use it as a subordinate revelation of God’s eternal .ruth to the Greek 
nations. 


Le Complement du Trésor Francais. 12mo. London: De Porquet. 


An acceptable addition to the useful scholastic productions of a good 
French grammarian and judicious publisher. 


The Parent’s High Commission. 12mo. London: Hatchard and Son. 


This little but important work is the product of an earnest and cultivated 
mind; and, in these days of low ambition and earthly views, peculiarly de- 
serves attention. ‘lhe vast effects of education are beginning to be univer- 
sally acknowledged, and it is of the highest importance that parents should 
have a just notion of their responsibility for the proper training of their off- 
spring. ‘There will be found in this book much that will stimulate the most 
sluggish mind to a sense of this great duty, and also many hints on the for- 
mation of character, and the constitution of human nature, that will aid 
those who have awakened to a sense of the mighty duty imposed on them 
both by religion and morality. ‘The style is easy, and the matter pregnant 
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and earnest, and we sincerely recommend it to every parent who is solicitous 
to perform his noble duty justly to himself and society. 


Animal Magnetism.—Being the First Part of Animal Magnetism, and 
Homeopathy, with Notes illustrative of the Influence of the Mind on the 
Body. By Epwin Leg, Esq. Third Edition, with considerable alterations 
and additions. 12mo. London: J. Churchill. 


Homeopathy, with Notes illustrative of the Influence of the Mind on the 
Body ; being the Second Part of Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy. By 
Epwin Les, Esq. Third Edition, considerably altered and enlarged. 
12mo. London: J. Churchill. 


These works are full of matter curious and interesting, not only to the 
medical, but to the general reader. They relate to a class of phenomena 
which certainly are exceedingly wonderful in themselves, and which reveal 
new facts for the physical and metaphysical enquirer to examine. Mr. Lee 
is evidently a very dispassionate and rational man, far as possible removed 
from fanaticism or enthusiasm; and his statements are therefore calculated to 
elicit attention from the most sceptical. ‘The very frank manner in which 
he confesses the modification his opinions have undergone with respect to 
magnetism, entitles him to our respect; and the clear and simple recitals of 
what he himself has witnessed, entitles him to the reader’s confidence. 

With respect to Homeopathy Mr. Lee’s opinion appears to remain the 
same ; and he still considers that the influence of the patient’s mind is the 
operating cause where any effect is produced. Our limits preclude our en- 
tering more fully into details, and we must refer the reader to the pamphlets 
as containing the most rational, as well as the concisest statement of the two 
subjects, that we know of. 


The Earl of Essex. A Romance. By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, Author of 
“ Richard Savage,” ‘‘ The Solitary,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. London: 
Richard Bentley. 


In our notice of “ Richard Savage,” we declared our high opinion of Mr. 
Whitehead’s knowledge of human character, and his powers of description : 
and we find fresh authority for it in the present volumes. Mr. Whitehead is 
perhaps the chastest writer of his day. He disdains the tricks of authorship, 
and adheres with classical rigidity to the pure delineation of character. His 
capacity in this respect is extraordinary. In the present, as in his last work 
of fiction, a great number of characters are introduced, each of them per- 
fectly distinct, and each of them a study. His delineation of the Earl him- 
self is masterly; he being one of those personages most difficult to depict, 
from their instability and weakness. ‘l’o catch the filmy, fleeting charac- 
teristics of such a man, is one of the triumphs of observation. 

The incidents and manners are equally skilfully pourtrayed ; and Mr. 
Whitehead is the only man we know who has succeeded in giving to his scenes 
an appearance of existing reality. In all other historical romances, it has al- 
ways appeared to us, that the antiquity of the subject was ever uppermost to 
the mind; but in Mr. Whitehead’s delineation, though all is correct, yet 
one is carried back with the feeling of a contemporary. ‘These things prove 
Mr. Whitehead to be possessed of a rare and great power, which must fix him 
amongst our greatest writers of fiction. ‘The more he is studied, the more he 
will be admired. It requires, however, some of this artistical feeling to re- 
lish him. Had he the same power to interest by his narrative, that he has 
to depict, he would be the most perfect novel writer we ever possessed. 
As it is, there is a deficiency of personal interest towards his characters, that 
the mere novel reader craves after. This very defect, however, doubtless arises 
from the purity of his taste, and the severity of his judgment. Whoever de- 
termines to peruse his novels as studies of human character, will find much 
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to delight and instruct him; and we sincerely recommend all such to read 
eH, earnestly “ The Earl of Essex.” 


ae Questions for Examination on Tytler’s Elements of General History, and 

"es ee Dr. Nares’s Continuation. By the Rev. C. Lenny, B.D. 8vo. London: 

get Edwards and Hughes. 

The questions are carefully selected and concisely put, but we are ata loas 

| to understand why it was thought necessary to publish a new set, when these 

an was one already existing which answered every purpose, knowing as we do 

os ae that the demand for this kind of works is exceedingly limited. This, how- - 
ever, is a matter for the author and publisher to settle, and the public, or 

‘, rather the schoolmasters, can now select which they please. 





ek Re Letters Written during a Journey to Switzerland in the Autumn of 1841. By 
ab Mrs. ASHTON YATES. 2 vols. post 8vo. London: Duncan and Malcolm. 


eed This book is put forward in so mild a spirit, that if it were much less 
> deserving of notice than it is, our critical acrimony would have been assuaged 
ees |. by the gentle tone of the authoress. It is in fact a pleasing work, written by 
ps a lively, amiable, and well-educated woman, and details very agreeably the 
sensations produced in such a person by dwelling among the sublimities of 
nature. It is admirably adapted as a present to the youth of either sex, to 
give them an idea of the beauties of nature which it describes, and also of 
the historical details associated with them. We now and then meet with a 
sentence settling in a very summary manner some of the mixed questions | 
of Philosophy and Legislation ; but then recollecting that they were addressed 
to the lady’s children, and were the honest convictions of her mind, and pro- 
bably inserted to enforce sentiments deemed estimable, we quelled the wrath 
that began to devour us. We could wish, however, that less positive asser- 
tions should be made to young minds on subjects respecting which the wise and 
the good of both sides are at variance. However, even with this occasional 
blemish, the work is well worthy the perusal of those wishing to have an 
agreeable account of the country and a rapid glance at its history. 





A Practical Treatise on the Laws, Customs, and Regulations of the City and 
Port of London. By ALEXANDER PULLING, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
8vo. London: Stevens and Norton. 


This Work may be read with advantage, not only by the citizen of 
London, but by every person who wishes to obtain a comprehensive notion 
of the present state of the last relic of the gld municipal institutions of this 
Rees country. ‘These institutions are extremely curious, and well worthy the 
+ iNe study of the politician. The explanation, however, of the functions of the 
epee it Lord Mayor, the Common Council, the Aldermen, is more than a mere 

nad object of curiosity. ‘These names are almost of daily occurrence in life, and 
comparatively few are acquainted with the whole extent of-their duties. ‘To 
those who feel a desire to rescue themselves from this state of ignorance, we 
cannot recommend a better guide than Mr. Pulling. He will tell them all 
they need know, not only of the principles on which the city is governed, but 








hres also of the mode of administering justice ; its courts, its police, prisons, &c. 
Paceas Sty The laws relating to the poor are also very fully detailed in the volume before 
u al . us.’ But the most important portion of it is, perhaps, that in which the 
wee By machinery of commerce is entered into. The public, we repeat, have long 
> ae been in want of this kind of knowledge ; and Mr. Pulling gives ample details 


ve respecting the regulations of the port of London, the conservancy of the 
Thames, the public markets, the Exchange, &c. Ue has made extensive 
ee researches, and compiled his volumes with considerable method. We can, 
est therefore, confidently recommend this “ Practical Treatise” to the attention 
> eee of our readers. t ROANTI >: 
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